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A NOTE ON THE PRODUCTION OP SUGAR DIRECTLY 
PROM CANE IN MODERN FACTORIES IN INDIA 
DURING THE SEASON 1933-34* 


BY 




R. C. SEIVASTAVA, B.Sc., 


Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
India, Gawnpore. 


I. Number of factories operating 


The remarkable expansion of the Sugar Industry in India, following on 
the grant of protection in 1932, is shown by the rate at which new factories 
have been built during the last two years. Prior to 1932-33 there were only 
31 cane factories in operation. The first b-^tch of 27 new factories (including 
one small experimental factory) was added during 1932-33. Another 65 new 
factories were built for working in 1933-34, making a total of 123 factoriiiu 
in India, an increase of almost 400 per cent, in two years. 

The present note deals with 112 out of the 123 factories, as 7 factories- 
were not ready in time for working, 3 failed to submit returns and one has 
been excluded as.it is a small experimental factory for training of students, 
with a nominal and uncertain output. 


*Tt may. be pointed out that the present note does not deal with the total producti<«i of 
sugar in India, but only with the portion produced by modem vacnora pan factories directly 
f^rom cane. In addition to this, considerable quantities of sugar are manufactured from cans 
by small 'Scale open pan factories and also refined from gur in vacuum pan refineries 

< 2 ) ■ • 



Of’ StJGAR FftOM CANE IN 1933-34 § 

The following table shows the provincial distribution of factories working 
vvitn cane during the last three seasons. 

Table 1. 


Provincial distribution of factories working with cane. 




Number of cane factories operating 




Season 1933-34 




Province 

New fac- 
tories 

commencing 
operation 
for the 
first time 
in 1933-34 

Factories 
commencing 
operation 
for the 
first time 
in 1932-33 

Factories 
commencing 
operation 
prior to 
1932-33 

Total 

Season 

1932-33 

Season 

1931-32 

1. United Pro- 
vinces. 

27 

19 

14 

60 

33 

14 

2. Bihar and 

Orissa. 

14 

7 

12 

33 

.. 

12 

3. Punjab 

5 


1 

6 

1 

1 

4. Madras 

2 


2 

4 

2 

2 

6. Bombay 

4 


1 

5 

1 

2 

6. Bengal 

2 



2 


• • 

7. Burma 


• • I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8. Indian States 

1 

] 

; 

1 



Total . j 

65 

26 ' 

j 

31 

112 i 

! 

i 

1 67 

32 


It will be seen that the United Provinces registered the largest increase, the 
number of factories in the province being now more tiian lialf of tlic total 
number working in India during the season. For the first time two factories 
were built in Bengal and one in an Indian State. Burma is the only province 
in which no new factory was built during the year. 

IT. Duration of season 

Information regarding the duration of the cane crushing season under 
review is tabulated in the following tables. Table II shows the dates of 
starting of campaign by factories in each province. One new factory in the 
Punjab failed to supply information regarding the date of commencing opera- 
tions. Hence Table II gives particulars for 111 out of 112 factories. 
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AQBtOGtiTtJBS ANt> LIV&>STOOK IM UlDtA 


rv.i 


Tablb n. 

Dates of commencement of cane crushing season 1933 - 34 . 


Number of factories started 


Date of starting 

United 

Provinces 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

All other 
provinces 

Total 

for 

Total 

for 

♦New 

fac- 

tories 

Old 

fac- 

tories 

♦New 

fac- 

tories 

Old 

fac- 

tories 

♦New 

fac- 

tories 

Od 

fac- 

tories 

India 

season 

1933-34 

India 

season 

1932-33 

4th-17th Oct. 1933 


■ 

■ 

•• 

•• 

1 

■1 


18th-3lBt Oct. 1933 

1 



•• 

•• 


B 

3 

Ist-Ttb Nov. 1933 

1 

D 

■ 

3 

1 

•• 

12 

7 

8th-14th Nov. 1933 

1 

8 

•• 

7 



16 

9 

16th-21st Nov. 1933 

2 

10 


3 


1 

16 

13 

22nd-28th Nov. 1993 . 

3 

2 

2 

3 

, , 

.. 

10 

4 

29th Nov. to 5th Deo. 
1933. 

2 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 


5 

2 

6th-12th Dec. 1933 


1 





1 

5 

13th-19th Dec. 1933 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

3 

20th-26th Deo. 1933 

1 

.. 

1 

, , 

2 

, , 

4 

1 

27th Dec. 1933 to 10th 
Jam. 1934 . 

5 

. . 

2 



• • 

7 

7 

llth-26th Jan. 1934 

6 

1 

2 


2 

2 

12 

1 

26th Jan. to 8th Feb. 
1934. 

1 


1 

1 

2 


5 

1 

9th-22nd Feb. 1934 

1 

. , 

3 

. . 

1 

. . 

5 

1 

23rd Feb. to 9th March 
1934. 

. . 


. . 


! 

1 , 

. . 

1 

. . 

10th-23rd March 1934 . 

1 




3 1 

j 


4 


24th March to 1st April 
1934. 

• . 

. . 

1 

. • 

! 

! 

. * . 

1 

. , 

Total ■ 

27 

m 


19 

13 

5 

111 

67 


The term new factories ** denotes- factories which coxnmenced working for the 
first time during the season 1933-3i« whilst old factories covers all other factories 
and includes the factories which were in operation prior to 1932 as well as the new ones 
which commenced operations during the season 1932-33. This nomenclature has 
been followed throughout the present not<^« 
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Tlie crushing season 1988-84 commenced at approximately the same peiiod 
as the previous year's season, but it is noteworthy that a factory in the Bombay 
Presidency established a record in early starting by commencing the campaign 
in the beginning of October. 

The new factories were on the whole late in starling work. More than 
half of them were not ready for working till the end of December. One new 
factory in Bihar and Orissa commenced working only in the beginning of April. 

The majority of old factories throughout India began their season betv/een 
the beginning pf November and the middle of December. 

The dates of closing of the season are shown in Table 111. 

Table III. 


Dates of closing of cane crushing season 1933’-34» 




Number of factories closed 



United 

Bihar and 

All other 





Provinces 

Orissa 

provinces 

Total 

Total 

Date of closing 








for 

for 



New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

India 

India 



fac- 

fao- 

fac- 

fac- 

fac- 

faC' 

1933-34 

1932-33 



tories 

tories 

tories 

tories 

tories 

tories 



24th Feb. to 19th Maroh 









1934. 


3 

, , 


1 

2 

, , 

6 

. . 

20th-31st March 1934 


6 

2 

, , 


1 

, . 

9 

2 

lst-14th April 1934 


1 

5 

2 

i 

1 

1 

11 

4 

16th-30th April 1934 


10 

16 

5 

5 

, , 

1 

37 

8 

l8t-7th May 1934 . 


4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

, , 

16 

7 

8th-14th May 1934 


1 

4 


3 

2 

1 

11 

10 

15th-21st May 1934 


2 

, , 

1 

2 

1 

, , 

6 1 

9 

22nd-28th May 1934 



1 

1 

1 

1 

, . 

4 

6 

29th May to 4th June 









1934. 


, , 

, , 

1 

1 

, , 

• • 

2 

9 

Sth-llth June 1934 





1 

, , 

1 

2 

2 

12th>l8tli June 1934 


, , 


1 


, , 

, , 

1 

, . 

19th-30th June 1934 

• 


, , 

, , 

1 

1 i 

, , 

2 

. . 

1st- 16th July 1934 

• 

•• 




j 

1 

1 


Total 

• 

27 

33 

13 

18 

12 ! 

! 

5 

108 

57 


The above table does not include 4 out of the 112 factories which worked 
during the season. Two of these (one new and one old) in Bihar and Orissa 
were so badly damaged by the earthquake of the 15th January 1984 that 
they could not resume work before the close of the season. A factory in 
Southern India wa© expected to continue working till September (the 
crushing season in this locality extending over 8 to 9 months in the year) 
and hence information regarding the date of closing of this factory also has 
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been excluded from the above table. The only other factory not included 
in the above table is one of the factories situated in the Punjab which 
failed to submit a complete return. 

All the factories, both new and old, in the United Provinces had stopped 
working by the end of May 1934, whilst the crushing season in Bihar and 
Orissa lasted till the end of June, the latter province thus having an advantage 
of about a month. As against this, it may be mentioned that much of the 
cane crushed by the Bihar factories towards the end of the season was 
obtained from the earthquake affected ai*6as, which was transported, in many 
oases, over long distances. This was done as a measure of relief to the 
cane-growers, as the recovery of sugar from such cane was generally low. 

An old factory in Southern India continued working till the middle of July. 

Statistics relating to the actual number of days (maximum, minimum 
and mean) for which factories worked during the season are summarised in 
I'able IV. The figures in this table are obtained by making allowance for 
stoppages of crushing during the period intervening between th^ dates of 
commencement . and closing of the season. For comparison figures for the 
previous year are also shown in the table. 

Table IV. 

Sumber of days of actual working of factories during cane crushing season 

1933 - 84 . 




Number of days of actual working 


Particulars 

Season 1933-34 


Season 

1932-33 


United 

Pro- 

vinces 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

All 

other 

pro- 

vinces 

All 

India 

United 

Pro- 

vinces 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

All 

other 

provinc- 

es 

All 

India 

CMd factories : — 









Maximum 

166 

164 



182 

184 

176 

181 

Minimum 


84 

1 84 

60 

114 

96 

43 

43 

Mean 

128 

119 

187 

126 

144 

164 

112 

143 

New factories : — 









Maximum 4 

172 

128 

143 

172 

179 

176 

. . 

179 

Minimum 


mm 

25 

20 

89 

61 

, . 

39 

Moan 

93 

86 

67 

84 

129 

142 


132 

All factories : — 

Maximum 

172 

164 

208 

208 

182 

184 

176 

J84 

Minimum 

20 

30 

26 

20 


61 

43 

39 

Mean 

112 

106 

84 


136 1 

149 

112 

138 
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It will be seen that the maximum number of days worked by a factory 
iluring the season 1933-34 was 208 against 184 in the previous year. The 
average number of working days for the whole of India during the season is! 
however only 106 as against 138 last year. 

This reduction in the number of working days was due to various causes: 
delay in completion of new factories, damage and dislocation caused by the 
earthquake, and a poor cane crop in the Western parts of the United Provinces. 


A further analysis of the duration of the cane-crushing season is given 
in Table V. . 


Table V. 


Analysis of duration of crushing season. 


'Number of working days 

United 

Provinces 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

All other 
provinces 

All 

India 

1933-34 

All 

India 

1932-33 

New 

fac- 

tories 

Old 

fac- 

tories 

New 

fac- 

tories 

Old 

fac- 

tories 

New 

fac- 

tories 

Old 

fac- 

tories 

200 and over 

• 

B 

B 



• • 

1 

1 

. . 

176 to 199 . 

• 

H 

B 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

6 

150 to 174 • 


B 

B 


6 

. . 


16 

20 

126 to 149 . 

• 

1 

13 

1 

6 

1 


21 

12 

100 to 124 . 

• 

4 

1 

9 

! 4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

22 

10 

76 to 99 

• 


3 

6 

4 

1 

2 

26 

2 

60 to 74 

• 

! 

1 


1 

2 

. . 

9 

3 

25 to 49 

• 

1 1 

1 . . : 

2 


6 

. . 

: ^ 

2 

24 and under 

• 

2 

i 

• • i 



1 


3 

. . 

Total 

( 

27 

33 

13 

18 

12 

6 

108 

66 


It will be observed from this table that out of a total of 60 old and new 
factories in the United Provinces 11 worked for 150 to 174 days, 14 for 125 to 
149, and 13 each for 100 to 124 and 75 to 99 days. In the esase of Bihar and 
Orissa, out of a total of 31 factories .only 6 worked for 150 to 174 days, 6 foi 
125 to 149 days and 7 for 100 to 124 days. The comparative figures for the 
season 1932-33 show the longer duration f>i that season. 

III. Capacities of factories 

Data relating to capacities of factories expressed in terms of the total quantity 
of cane crushed during the season 1933-34 are summarised in the following table. 












Figures for average capacities of factories calculated on the basis of tons of cane crushed per day of actual 
working during the season 1933-34 are tabulated below. 
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IV. Eppbot op earthquake on the sugar industry 

The severe earthquake which occurred on the 15th January 1934 caused very 
extensive^ damage to a number of sugar factories in Bihar. Of the 33 factories 
operating in the province all excepting about half a dozen had to be closed down 
temporarily after the earthquake, but fortunately the dauiage in most eases 
was not serious and work was resumed after a short time. 

Eight factories were damaged seriously. Of these 3 are situated in the 
Champaran district, 2 in the Muzaffarpur district and 3 in the Darbhanga district. 
Two factories, one each in the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, were 
damaged to such an extent that they could not be re-started during the season. 
The total number of deaths reported from six of thei eight factories is 82, whilst a 
much larger number of men received injuries. The cost of repairing the damage 
caused to plant and buildings of sugar factories is estimated at Rs. 20 lakhs. 

The effect of the earthquake on recovery of sugar and number of working 
days of the eight factories referred io above may be estimated from the following 
table which gives comparative figures for seasons 1932-33 and 1983-34. 

Table Vni. 


Effect of earthquake on factories which were severely damaged. 


Factory 

District 

Recovery of sugar per 
cent, cano 

Number of working 
day.s 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1932-33 

No. 1 



Cham})aran . 

7*6 

81 

65 

176 

No. 2 



Do. 

8-2 

8-4 

106 

174 

No. 3 

, , 


Do. 

7*0 

8-3 

97 

123 

No. 4 



MuzaffariKir 

61 

Now 

39 

New 






factory 


factory 

No. 6 



Do. 

7'2 

8*6* 

117 

143 

No. 6 



Darblianga . 

8*4 

8-7 

131 

177 

No. 7 

, 


Do. 

8*4 

8*7 

66 

174 

No. 8 

* 


Do. 

8 6 


90 

173 


The damage to standing cane crop was not serious but as a result of the 
breakdown of sugar factories and dislocation of rail and road transport, 
approximately 150 lakh maunds of cane had to be disposed of from the affected 
area.^ Of this quantity about 30 lakh maunds were taken up by the damaged 
factories after they were repaired and re-started and about 88 lakh maunds 
were consumed by the undamaged and slightly damaged factories in the earth- 
quake affected area. The Cane Marketing Board started by Government was 
able to supply jfurther 27 lakh maunds to factories outside this area. The 
balance of 60 lakh maunds was either crushed in bullock-driven mills for 
conversion into gur or was used as fodder. 






PRODUOtlON Oi' sugar REOk CANE IN 1983-34 li 

The large quantity of cane, amounting to 90 lakh rnaunds, which was 
taken by factories from the earthquake area had a serious effect on their 
average recovery of sugar as, on account of difficulty pf transport, most of 
this had considerably deteriorated before it could be crushed. 

The damage to cane lands due to depositing of sand is not considered to 
be permanent or serious. 

V. Sugar production 

The production of sugar direct from cane in India totalled 453,965 tons 
during the season 1933-34 as against 290,177 tons during 1932-38. Out of the 
total production for 1933-34, the production of sugar by new factories amounted 
to 147,706 tons, whilst that of old factories was 306,259 tons. The production 
of old factories thus shows an increase of 5-5 per cent, over the previous year. 
The total increase in the output of sugar during the season 1933-34 over that 
of the previous year amounts to 163,788 tons. 

The tables below show details of sugar production for factories in: (a) the 
United Provinces, (h) Bihar and Orissa, (c) Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, 
Bengal, Indian States and Burma and (d) India as a whole. 

Table IX. 

Production of sugar and molasses by factories in the United Provinces, 


Particulars 


1988-84 



1932-83 


Old 

factories 

New 

factories 

Total 

Old 

factories 

New 

factories 

Total 

Number of factories worked . 

33 

27 

60 

14 

10 

?8 

Cane crushed (tons) 

2,025,552 

989,621 

3,015,173 

871,613 

769,881 

1,641/84 

Sugar produced (tons) . 

186,586 

87,188 

! 273,774 

73,908 

66,346 

1 140,344 

Molasses produced (tons) 

Recovery of sugar per cent. 

77,067 

32,985 

110,062 

32,535 

32,055 

64,590 

cane 

Recovery of molasses per cent. 

9*21 

8*81 

9-08 

8'48 

8-61 

8-55 

cane. .... 

3-80 

3*33 

3*65 

3'80 

4*10 

3'90 


Table X. 


Production of sugar and molasses by factories in Bihar and Orissa. 


N umber of factories worked . 

19 

14 

33 

12 

7 

19 

Cano crushed (tons) 

1,141,477 

541,304 

1,682,781 

1,066,230 

428,297 

1,494,527 

Sugar produced (tons) . 

95,612 

44,345 

139,957 

92,464 

36,146 

128,610 

Molasses produced (tons) 

40,553 

20,472 

61,025 

41,196 

16,672 

57 868 

Recovery of sugar per cent, 
cane .... 

8’ 88 1 

8*19 

8- 82 

8- 67 

8* 44 

8’ 60 

Recovery of molasses per cent, 
cane 

3* 561 

8* 78 

8*62 

3‘90 

3-90 

8* 90 






Production of sugar and molasses by factories in Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, Bengal, Indian States and 
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Table XII. 

Total production of sugar and molasses by factories in India. 



1933-34 

1932-33 

1 

Particulars 

Old 

factories 

New 

factories 

1 

Total 

Old 

factories 

New 

factories 

Total 

Number of fac- 
tories worked 

57 

55 

112 

1 

31 

26 

57 

Cane crushed 

(tons) • 

3,427,009 

1,730,364 

5,157,373 

2,152,053 

1,198,178 

3,350,231 

Sugar produced 
(tons) . 

306,259- 

! 147,706 

453,965 

187,685 

102,492 

290,177 

Molasses produced 
(tons) . 

127,913 

62,471 

190,384 

81,692 

48,727 

130,419 

Recovery of sugar 
per cent, cane 

8-90 

8-53 

, 8-80 

8- 72 

8.55 

8-66 

Recovery of mo- 
lasses per cent, 
cane 

3-73 

3*61 

3*68 

3*80 

4-10 

3*90 


It will be observed that tlie quantities of cane crushed and sugar and molasses 
manufactured by the old factories in the United Ih’ovinces during 1933-84 were 
considerably larger than in 1932-83. But the new factories did not do as well 
as the old ones due to their lower extraction ]jercentage and the shorter working 
period during the season. The working results of the ne\v' factories were inferior 
to those of the old factories in all the provinces during this season. 

The all-India increase in the quantity of cane crushed was over 53 per cent, 
and in that of sugar and molasses produced 56 and 45 per cent, respectively. 

An analysis of tlie average i)ercentage recovery of sugar from cane for 
factories in different provinces during the season 1933-34 is given in Table XIII. 
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Table XIII. 

Average percentage recovery of sugar from cane during season 1933-34!, 


Atbeagb pbboentage eecoveey of sugae fboe cane 


Particulars 

1988-84 

1932-88 

United 

Provinces 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

All 

other 

provinces 

All 

India 

United 

Provinces 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

All Other 
provinces 

All India 

Old factories— 









Maximum . 

10*03 

10*00 

10*98 

10*98 

9*50 

#•10 

11*10 

11*10 

Minimum . 

6-87 

6*27 

710 

6*27 

7-00 

6*10 

6*90 

6*10 

Mean • 

9*21 

8*88 

9*26 

8*98 

8*48 

8*67 

9*90 

8-72 

New factories— 









Maximum . 

10*27 

9*60 

0*00 

10*27 

9*20 

9*20 

. . 

9*20 

Minimum . 

6*60 

6*50 

4*38 

4*38 

6*70 

6*90 


6*70 

Mean 

8*81 

8*19 

8*11 

8*53 

8*61 

8*44 


8*65 

All factories— 







i 


Maximum . 

10*27 

10*00 

10*98 

10*98 

9*60 

9*20 

11*10 1 

11 10 

Minimum . 

6’60 

6*60 

4-38 

4-88 

6*70 

6*10 

6*90 

6*10 

Mean 

9*08 

8*32 j 

8*75 

8*80 

8*66 

8’ 60 

9* 90 

1 

8 €6 


The highest recovery for the season was 10 98 per cent., as against 11*10 per 
cent, during the j^i'eceding season. Jt is gratifying to note tiiat in spite of a 
number of adverse circumstances the average (extraction for the whole of India 
shows a slight increase, the figure being 8'80 for 1933-34 ap against 8*66 for 
1932-33. 

The average extraction percentage shows a marked increase in the United 
Provinces, the figure being 9 08 ]>er cent, as against 8*55 per cent, during the 
previous year. But in Bihar and Orissa the recovery has declined from 8*60 
per cent, in 1932-33 to 8-32 per cent, in 1933-34, due to the havoc wrought by 
the last earthquake. 

The recovery of sugar in new factories was on the wfiole satisfactory though 
the figures for a few factories were very low. 


A further analysis of the recovery of sugar is given in Table XIV. 
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Table XIV. 

Analysis of the recovery of sugar. 


J5 


Recovery of sugar per 
cent, cane 

United 

Provinces 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

All other 
provinces 

All 

India 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

1933-34 

1932-33 

11 and higher 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

10-6 to 10-9 




. . 

• • 

1 

1 


10 to 10 -4 . 

3 

4 


1 

• • 


8 

1 

9-6to9-9 . 

2 

7 

1 


1 


11 

2 

9 to 9-4 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 


16 

13 

8-6 to 8-9 . 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

27 

14 

8to8‘4 

4 

3 

2 

♦ 6 

1 


15 

1 

7*6 to 7-9 . 

6 

2 

1 

3 


• • 

11 

6 

7 to 7-4 

• . 

2 

1 

3 

• • 

2 

8 

1 ^ 

6 to 6-9 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

• • 

9 

4 

6 to 5' 9 

• • 

• • 

1 

, • • 

2 


3 

• • 

Below 6 . . . 

n 

m 


! 

} 

2 


3 

1 .. 

Total , 





14 

6 

1 

112 

67 


This table brings out clearly the improvement in recovery which has been 
a feature of the results obtained by factories in the United Provinces during the 
last season. As njany as 9 factories in India had recoveries of 10 per cent, and 
over. Out of 112 factories in Jndia 63 had recoveries of 8*5 per cent, and over. 
The factories which did best in Northern India were those situated in the. 
eastern districts of the United Provinces and in the Saran district of Bihar. 
This area was not affected either by the earthquake or by the adverse natural 
conditions which prevailed in the West of the United Provinces, and the season 
in the area was therefore normal. This shows that, given a normal crop, the 
factories are now in a position to show results well above those obtained in the 
past. 


A review of the average percentage recovery of sugar from cane during the 
last five seasons is given in Table XV, 
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Table XV. 

Recovery of sugar from cane during the five seasons 1929^30 to 1933^34, 


Recovery of sugar per cent, cane 

Province 


United Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Other provinces 
AH India • 


In Table XVI have been brought together all-India figures for sugar produc- 
tion for the last eleven years. For comparison figures for recovery of sugar in 
Java have also been shown side by side. 

Table XVI. 

Production of sugar directly from cane in modem factories in India, 


Season 



1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 , 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 


No. of 
factories 
producing 
sugar direct 
from cane 

Cane 

crushed 

(tons) 

Sugar 

produced 

(tons) 

Per cent, 
recovery 
for India 

23 

514,109 

38,312 

7*45 

23 

433,621 

33,805 

7-79 

23 

659,406 

52,990 

8*03 

25 

742,368 

62,941 

8*47 

26 

786,476 

67,684 

8*60 

24 

791,361 

68,050 

8-59 

27 

989,776 

89,768 

9-07 

29 

1,317,248 

119,859 

9,09 

32 

1,783,499 

158,581 

8* 89 

57 

3,350,231 

290,177 

8*66 

112 

5,167,373 

453,965 

8* 80 


11- 44 

12- 38 
12* 38 
10*85 
11- 62 
12-16 
12-42 
11*43 
11*92 
11-16 
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The year under report was in several respects an unfortunate one for the 
cane sugar industry of India. In the Western districts of tJie United Pro- 
vinces, which comprise a large cane acreage, the crop was damaged by late 
rains and floods followed by an attack of certain insect pests. The demand 
for cane was, at the same time, increased as a number of new factories were 
built in this area. This resulted in a shortage of cane supply and in a deterio-, 
ration of the quality of the raw material, which on the one hand shortened 
the working season and on the other lowered the recovery of sugar of these 
factories. In North Bihar, another important sugar producing tract, the 
disastrous earthquake in January 1934, caused serious damage to several 
factories particularly in tiui districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
The diversion of cane croj) to other factories was hampered by the dislocation 
of rail and road trans])()rt.. Such cane from the earthquake area as could 
eventually be taken up by factories was so dry and stale that the average recovery 
of sugar was materially lowered. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the inherent soundness of the industry that 
in the face of these adverse natural factors, and in S 2 )ite of the fact that a 
record large number of new factories made their debut during the year, the 
all-India average recovery of sugar registered a distinct advance over thei 
preceding year, which is most jnarked in the case of the United Provinces. 
The prospects for the coming season are favourable and it is expected that 
this improvement in recovery will be well maintained. Apart from a good 
crop and the improvements and extensions of plant, which liave recently 
been made, the most hopeful feature consists in the realization, on the part 
of factory owners, of i)u» supreme importance of employing only tlie best 
technical staff. The determining factor in the future, in regard to improve- 
ment in efficiency, will he the extent to which the importance of employing 
none but the best qualified technical staff is realized. 
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The investigations were carried out in two vilJnges of the Tirupur tract, 
Madathupalayam and Andiyur, representative of tlie two iiiij)ortai]t typos of 
cottons, Cambodia and Karunganni, grown in the tract. (See Keport on 
Marketing of Cottons at Tirupur.) Both tlie villages are situated in the' 
Coimbatore district. The two varieties are cultivated in two distinct tracts, 
methods of cultivation varying in great detail, as the first is grown under 

irrigated conditions and the second as a rain-fed croj) on the black cotton 

soil. 

71ie villages . — Madathupalayam is in the. Avanashi taluk of the Coimbatore 
district, situated about half a mile from Avannshi town, the headqiiaTters 
of the taluk. It is really a hamlet of the villagi', of Avanashi. The ^^oil is 

a type of red loam of medium h^rtility. Andivur is in Udanialpet taluk, 

situated about 5 miles west of Udamal])et town on llio road to rollaclii. This 
village is typical of the black soil tract of the Coimbatore district. For 
further particulars about the villages see Appendix. 

Periods of investigation . — The periods of investigation w’ero ais sliowni 
below: — 

Sowing period: — 

Madathupalay ai 1 1 And i y ur 

15th Sept. 1932 to 31st Oct. 1932. 1st Nov. 1932 to 2()th Dec. 1932. 

Sowings are about a month earlier at Madathupalayam. 

Harvest and marlxeting period . — The investigation was carried out in three 
different periods alternately in both villages, during the growth of the crop 
and disposal of produce. During the first ])eri()d no picking was commenced, 
in the second about 50 per cent, of tlie ])roduce was picked and in the third 
the harvest was over and all the ])roduce was expected to hi' sold. 

' Madathupalayam, 1933 Andiyur, 1933 

Ist period — 1st Jan. to 16th Feb. 16th Fob. to 15th March 

2nd period — 16th March to 16th April 16th April to 15th May 

3rd period — 16th May to 16th July 16th July to 31st August 

Season . — ^The season was fairly normal for both villages, except that it was 
a little unfavourable at Andiyur in the later part owing to absence of late 
rains and to the persistence of eastern winds (instead of the usual westerly) 
on Recount of which the yields were about 40 per cent, below normal. 
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Glamfication of cultivators investigated , — 

Sowing period: — 

Total number for both villages — 113 





No. of 
cultivators 

Percentage 

Proprietors , ^ • 

• 


. 82 

72-6 

Tenants « • • * 

« • 


. 22 

19-4 

Proprietor-Tenants • 

• 

• 

9 

8-0 

Marketing period: — 





Madathupalayam. 

Total number investigated — 37 


Proprietors 

• m 

• 

17 

46*0 

Tenants • « • . 

. 


13 

35- 0 

Proprietor-Tenants 

• • 

» 

. 7 

19-0 

Small, having up to 3 acres of garden . 


10 

27-0 

Medium, 3 to 10 acres 

• 


22 

69-5 

Medium-large, 10 to 20 acres 



4 

10-8 

Large, over 20 acres • 

* 


. 1 

2*7 


Andiyur. Total number investigated- 

-38 


Proprietors 


34 

89-5 

I'enants •••••.. 


Nil 

. . 

Proprietor-Tenants ..... 


4 

10-6 

Small, having up to 15 acres of dry land 

. 

13 

34*6 

Medium, 16 to 60 acres .... 


18 

47 3 

Medium-large, 60 to 100 acres • 

. 

5 

13-1 

Large, over 100 acres « • « . 

• 

2 

61 


At Andiyur several cultivators possess soine area of garden land in addition 
to the dry area. The classification has however been made on the dry land 
basis. Among the tenants, only one cultivates on the share system while all 
the others come under money-rent system, which works out on the average to 
Bs. 55 per acre of garden and Bs. 11 per acre of dry land. 
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Area and holdings: — 



Madathupalayam 

Andiyur 

Total No. of holdings recorded • 

37 

38 

Total area of holdings recorded in acres 

220 

1»362 

Average size of holding in acres . 

6 

36 

Area under cotton in acres 

168 

979 

Average cotton area per holding in acres 

4*5 

27 


Percentage of the cotton area to the total area of 

holdings . 76*4 72 

The cotton areas may be sub-divided according to size as follows: — 


MadathupaJayam 



No. of 
cultiva- 
tors 

Per cent. 

Small, up to 2 acres , 

11 

30 

Medium, 2 to 5 acres , 

17 

46 

Medium-large, 5 to 10 
acres 

4 

10*8 

Large, over 10 acres 

5 

13*2 

Total . . 

37 

100*0 


Andiyur 
No. of 

cultiva- Per cent, 
tors 


Up to 5 acres , 

6 

16-8 

Five to 26 acres . 

21 

55-3 

Twenty -five to 50 acres 

4 

10-3 

Over 60 acres 

7 

"*18 -6 


38 

100*0 


Varieties of cotton grown , — Cambodia is the only variety grown at Madatliu- 
palayam village and at Andiyur about 90 per cent., of the area would be under 
Karunganni, the rest being under Ui)pam variety. 

Sources of seed-supphj . — The following statement shows the various sources 
of seed-supply : — 


Madathupalayam Andiyur 


Own seed ... 

From traders 

From ginning factory . 

Trading society (seed-farm seed) 

From another ryot .... 

From the Agricultural Demonstrator (sood- 
farms) 

From another tract (Tinnevelly) . « 


No. of 
cultiva- 
tors 

Per cent. 

No. of 
cultiva- 
tors 

Per cent, 

, , 

, . 

5 

13*1 

3 

8 

7 

18*5 

3 

8 

14 

37*0 

23 

62*2 

2 

6*3 

1 

2-6 

, , 



19*0 1 2*6 

9 23*5 


At Andiyur a few ryots joined together and obtained seeds from a factory 
in the Tinnevelly district and distributed to others also. But they were of very 
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poor quality and on account of faulty germination much of the area had to' be 
resown. The cultivators believe that seeds from a different tract would prove 
more vigorous and result in better crop and yield. 

Production. — The approximate yield for each class of cotton area is given 
below : — 



Madathupalayam 



Andiyur 



Acras 

Yield 

Yield 

Acres 

Yield 

Yield 


total 

in lb. per acre 

total 

in lb. 

per acre 

Small 

22 

14,976 

681 

21 

4,940 

235 

Medium 

51 

49,322 

987 

288 

62,920 

220 

Medium-large 

26 

25,090 

965 

136 

27,720 

178 

Large. 

69 

45,330 

701 

534 

116,220 

217 


168 

134,718 

, . 

979 

211,800 



Cotton growincj — Agricultuual aspect 

RotUion of cropping. — At Madathupalayam a s]ui2)le rotation of growing ragi 
(Eleminc coracana) and Cambodia cotton alternately, is followed. The duration 
of bolh combined extend just up to a year. Hagi gets the start in June and is 
harvested in September. Cotton is sown in October and comes to a finish in 
May. Major portion of the garden area is i)ut down for Ihis rotation while a 
small area may be sowm to cholam (Sorgrum vulgarc) or cumbu {Pennisetum 
typhoid cum) or tenai (Setaria italic a) and chillies and vegetables. Sometimes 
tenai takes tlie place of wgi. Cholam is supposed to take greater nourishmeait 
from the soil than ragi, which is however preferred for conBurn))tion purposes. 
Cotton has a ready market, the Avanashi Cambodia being considered the best 
of the cottons by buyers in the Tirupur market. Formerly the rotation follow^ed 
was as follows: ragi — tobacco — cholam — cotton in two years. Now tobacco has 
been eschewed as the w^ell water is not quite suited and as it involves tedious 
operations before marketing. Cotton does not seem to thrive well after cholam 
and therefore this crop is confined to a very small area to augment the fodder 
supply. 

At Andiyur,'on the dry black soil cotton is grown year after year. The main 
variety is Karunganni though now and then a portion of the area may be sown 
with Upparn variety. Once in six years or so about a sixth of the total area 
will be put under Bengal gram (Cicer arktinum). Uppam variety is grown not 
only for a change but also because it stands adverse conditions better and gives 
better yield than Karunganni. The cultivators do realise the disadvantages of 
growing cotton over and over again, but it has become ap economic necessity. 

Factors governing the area under cotton. — The total area under cotton at 
Madathupalayam was 17G acres and at Andiyur 1,552 acres (area grown by all 
the cultivators investigated). In the latter village the area under Uppam variety 
was 13 per cent. The area under eottop showed an increase over that of last 
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year, in both villagee. The tendency is to put down as much area under cotton 
as possible. This crop does not require operatioi'.s of a tedious or expensive 
nature. The produce is disposed of at the ryots' doors. Jt is tlie best money 
fetching crop in both villages. 

Preliminary cultivation and sowing, — At Madathupalayain, after the removal 
of ragi straw the field is ploughed twice or thrice as the case may be, manured 
and cotton sown. At Andiyur though the interval is much greater, from July 
to September, the majority give only two plougiiings before sowing of cotton. 
In both villages country ploughs are used generally and th(3re are more than a 
dozen iron ploughs possessed by the cultivators. Seeds are sown broadcast in 
both villages and one more liglit ploughing with the country plough covers the 
seed. Sowings are taken up only after sufficient rainfall has been received. 
At Madathupahiyani subsequent rains till about the end of November are taken 
advantage of to save irrigations from wells and after this period regular irrigation 
starts by means of the bed system. At Andiyur most of the cultivators do 
not own cattle and for the operations of ploughing and sowing cattle and men 
are hired. Sucli labour is made available largely by migration of adjacent rod soil 
cultivators with their cattle. Owing to this state of affairs cultivators have not 
taken up to drill-sowing thniigh this has been shown to bo mo^e economical. 
Line dibbling for Cambodia cotton, though demonstrated to be advantageous 
in some respects, lias not been taken up. This is said to involve much effort 
in working the land into ridges and furrows at a time when they have to hurry 
operations and also engaging of coolies sx)ccially for dibbling. Besides they 
are of oj)ini(^n that by Tneans of the furrow* irrigation adequate supply of water 
may not lie mainfainod for tlio. plants as m the case of the bed system and the 
former becomes defective in the case of fields wdiich are sloping and uneven. 

Seed-rate, — With seed-farm Cambodia seed of good germinating capacity 
12 to 15 lb. per acre is the rate when the seed is line-sown or dibbled on ridges. 
When broadcast and covered by the country plough 25 lbs. (one maund, local) is 
the rate to give a good stand. With bazaar seed whicli is generally of lower 
germinating capacity, up to twomaunds (50 lb.) is necessary to give a good stand. 
Cambodia cotton is sown pure. At Andiyur, half a maund, equivalent to 12^ 
Ib. is the rate per acre This gives a fairly thick stand. Thinning is not practised 
generally. The imperfection in covering tlie seeds by ploughing with country 
plough is accepted by the cultivators themselves. Cotton is sown mixed with 
coriander (Goriandrum sativum) about one lb. per acre. This comes to harvest in 
about months and helps to realise some cash which is utilised for weeding 
exj^enses and paying the land tax. 

Treatment of seed, — In both villages cow-dung or buffalo-dung is mixed with 
the seed and rubbed well to prevent the seeds from clinging during sowing. 
Some cultivators mix a small quantity of red earth in addition. Buffalo-dung 
is generally preferred. At Andiyur some add a little powdered sweet flag (Acorue 
calamus) in this treatment, in the belief that this substance gives the seeds a 
certain resisting power against the attack of insect pests. 
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Manuring . — Cambodia cotton at Madathupalayam is manured though not 
directly in most cases, while dry cotton at Andiyur receives no manure. liagi 
crop, previous to Cambodia, is manured at about 80 to 150 cartloads (about 800 
lb. for each cartload) of manure which consists usually of scrapings of soil from 
odd corners and prickly-pear bush, tank silt, rubbish and cattle-manure the pro- 
portion of which may be estimated at about 20 i)or cent. Some cultivators 
purchase ash and charcoal j)owder at about four annas a cartload and apply to 
the fields. A few other pen their cattle and sheep in the garden during the 
interval after the harvest of the ragi crop. Thus tliis croj) is liaavily manured 
so that there is enough left f^r the succeeding cotton. The cultivator collects 
the manure during his leisure hours using his own animals and carts. 

Irrigation , — Cambodia cotton at Madathupalayam receives irrigation from 
wells while at Andiyur only a few acres sown to Karunganni in gardens receive 
irrigation. Irrigation is effected by means of the mhote lift. Wells are deep and 
fairly large as they have been deepened frequently. The average depth would 
be about 35 feet. No well is fitted with engine and pump though in most of 
the wells there is sufficient supply of water for copious irrigation. During the 
period when cotton is growing bullocks have no other work but lifting water at 
the mhote. The soil being loamy and allowing free drainage, irrigation is given 
at intervals of a week. Between middle of December and next April as many 
as ten irrigations may be finished. Jn this tract regular and copious irrigation 
influences the crop very favourably for good growth and formation of bolls. The 
cultivator spares no pains, therefore, to keep his mhote going. He would replace 
a week or old animal at once, even borrowing the amount required for i)urcha8e, 
paying up to 24 per cent, interest. It is of interest to note in this connection that 
in the village of Madathupalayam one breeding-bull was maintained from 1928 
to 1931 after which there have been two, one maintained by the District Board 
of Coimbatore and the other on premium payment basis. Since most of the 
cultivators possess cows, they are now taking advantage of these bulls to have 
a supply of improved type of working animals which play such an important 
part in the production of one of the best of cottons. 

General conclusions on the agricultural aspect 

1. Cambodia cotton is rotated with ragi while dry cotton is grown year 
after year at Andiyur. The only change is from Karunganni to ITppam and 
once in several years a fraction of the area may be put under Bengal gram. 

2. Cambodia is sown pure but dry cotton is sown mixed with coriander. 

3. Cambodia gets the benefit of the heavy dressings of manure given to the 
previous crop of ragi. Dry cotton is not manured. 

4. Broadcast sowing is the method followed in both the tracts with a seed- 
rate of 25 lb. of seed-farm seed and 60 lb. of bazaar seed in the case of Cambodia 
and with about 12 to 16 lb. in the case of Karunganni. 

5. North-East Monsoon rains are taken advantage of to sow the seeds and 
in the Madathupalayam tract to save irrigations also till about the end of Novem- 
ber. 
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6. Cotton is irrigated by nihote from wells and distribution of water in the 
field is by the bed system, each bed measuring on the average 8 feet by 6 feet. 
The crop is irrigated once a week. 


Finance 

General indebtedness of culthmtors . — An approximate estimate of the total 
indebtedness of each cultivator was made during the sowing period enquiries. 
The general indebtedness has been due to tlio following main causes: — deepen- 
ing of wells, purchase of new plots at high prices, construction of bunds and 
weirs to prevent erosion and soil wasli (in the Andiyur tract), social functions, 
litigation and in some cases due to standing surety to another who y^roved a 
bad debtor. The statenuints below sliow the apy)roxiinate total indebtedness 
of the cultivators. 

1. Madathupalayam . — Grand total debt for all the cultivators investigated 
— Es. 16,650. 



No debt 

Up to 
Rs. 100 

Up to 

Rs. 600 

Up to 

Rs. 1,000 *« 

Up to 
Rs. 3,000 

Over 

Rs. 3,000 

No. of cultivators 

. 2(9) 

11 (34) 

16 (55) 

6(43) 

3 (33) 

1(15) 

Percentage . 

. 5‘1 

28*2 

41 

16-4 

7-7 

2-6 

2. Atidiyvr.— 
Es. 31,000. 

-Grand total 

debt for 

all the cultivators investigated- 

■— 


No debt 

Up to 
Rs. 100 

Up to 
Rs. 500 

Uy) to 

Rs. 1,000 

Up to 
Rs. 3,000 

Over 

Rs. 3,000 

No. of cultivators 

18 (627) 

19 (170) 

21 (309) 

3 (126) 

12 (626) 

1 (106) 

Percentage , 

. 24-5 

25-7 

28*4 

4 

161 

1*4 


Figures in brackets give the total area of the holdings in acres. 


Permanent improvements to holdings . — The total exy)enditiire on recent 
permanent improvements is over 28 per cent, of the total df'ht of the cultivators 
at Madathupalayam and it is 43 per cent, at the other village. Tlie following 
statement shows the exy)endituro under different heads. 


On 

wells 

On 

buildings 

On 

bunds 

On 

weeding 

Total 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,910 

800 

1,000 


4,710 

9,300 

. . 

3,775 

376 

13,45Q 


Madathumpalayam 

Andiyur 
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Borrowings during the period of investigation , — Out of a total of 75 culti- 
vators investigated for both villages, 39 have borrowed, or 62 per cent. 


No. borrowed 


• 



• 


Madathupa- 

layam 

17 

Andiyur 

22 

Total 

39 

Percentage • 

. 

« 

• 

• 

• 

. 

46 

68 

62 


At Andiyur the number of borrowers is larger and the amount is also con- 
siderably greater. At the other village the amount borrowed by each 
cultivator does not in most cases exceed Bs. 100, while at Andiyur the. 
amount is generally over Bs. 100 in spite of the fact that coriander and Bengal, 
gram sown along with cotton are sold in the interval to meet cultivation 
expenses and land tax. Perhaps the borrowings would bo more but for these 
subsidiary crops. At any rate this state of affairs shows to what extent the 
cultivators depend upon cotton in this village. The following statement gives 
a general idea of the borrowings. 

Madalhupalayam Andiyur 


Total amount borrowed .... 

. Rs. 

1,390 

Rs. 

4,050 

No. of cultivators recorded 

. 

37 


38 

Borrowing per head of cultivator 

. Rs. 

37-6 

Rs. 

i06-6 

No. of borrowers ^ * 

. 

17 


22 

Borrowing per head of borrowers • 

. Rs. 

82 

Rs. 

184 

Total area of holdings recorded . 

. 

220 acres 


1,362 acres 

Borrowing per acre of the total area of holding 

• Rs* 

6-3 

Rs. 

3 

Area under cotton ..... 

. 

1G8 acres 


979 acres 

Borrowing per acre under cotton 

. Rs. 

8*3 

Rs. 

41 


It will be seen that borrowing has not been heavy. Perhaps it was fap 
heavier a few years ago, before^ the period of depression. 


Utilisation of the loans . — In the statement below under item ‘cultivation 
expenses* the amount shown for both villages refers to advances made for 
seed-farm purposes and intended for cultivation expenses as such. Of course 
the cultivator is at liberty to utilise a j)ortion for other purposes. All the 
other cultivators except those who obtained the amount for purcliase of 
animals, utilised the loans for various purposes, including in one instance for 
funeral expenses. 


Items of expenditure 

Madathupalayam 

Andiyur 

Amount 

Percentage 

i 

j Amount 

1 ! 

Percentage 

General expenditure (includes domestic 
and cultivation expenses). 

Cultivation expenses (seed -farm advances) 
Purchase of animals .... 
Repairs to mhotes, buckets and others . 

Bs. i 

676 

530 

136 

160 

41-4 

38-2 

9’0 

10-8 

Bs. 

3,350 

260 

460 

82-7 

6-1 

11-2 

• • 
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None of the loans was utilised to pay back old debts. Perhaps in a few cases 
interest alone was paid. The cultivators got the amount they actually signed 

Borrowing of proprietors and tenants —The following statement shows the 
amount borrowed by each class of cultivators: — 


Madathupalayam 


j No. 

Total 

Amount 


1 

Ks. 

Proprietors . 

9 

795 

Tenants . . . 

5 

320 

Proprietor -Tenants 

3 

275 


Andiyur 

Total (Amount per 


_Amount 

Ks. 

.3.800 


head 

Rs. 

200 


Correlation of borrowings to production,— h\ both villages cotton occupies 
about 75 per cent, of tlie area of the lioldings and tljerefore the borrowings 
may saftdy be correlated to the value of outturn of cotton. In the first 

village the average yield is 883 lb. kapas i)er acre. The price of this quantitv 

at Rs. 28 per pothie of 2(50 lb. (the average rate for 1088) will be Rs. 00. 
The borrowing per acre of the total area under c'otton has been Rs. 8-8. Tlie 

index of borrowing is 9 2 per cent. This is low enough. But it is lilody that 

it was much higher before the })resi‘nt ])(u*iod of d(q)ression. 

In the case of Andiyur the average yield per acre is 212 lb. of kapas. Th^ 
value of this quantity at Hs. 2G per pothie of 260 lb. will be Rs. 21. Borrowing 
per acre of the total art*a under cotton has been 41. Tlie index of borrowing 
M^orks out at 19*5. Borrowing is therefore lieavic^r in the dry land village tlian 
in the more intensively cultivated village of j\Iad.athu])alayani. 

Sources of borrowings . — The following statement shows the sources and the 
amount with the percentages. 


Madathupalayam 


Andiyur 


No. 

borrowing 
from each 
class 


Amount' 


I No. 

Percentage ])orrov\ing 


of the 
total 


from each 
class 


Amount 


Percentage 
of the 
total 


Money-lenders 
Friends and neigh- 
bours 
Landlord 
Trading society 
(seod-farm ad- 
vance) 

Agricultural De- 
partment (seed- 
farm advance) . 
Co-operative society 
From ginning fac- 
tory 
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During the investigation it was observed that the cultivators geueralij 
borrowed with the greatest hesitation and the minimum that would possibly 
suffice. They resort to money-lenders after making efforts in other directions. 
This is shown by the large number that manage to take loans from friends and 
neighbours. Such loans carry low interest and for small amounts (less than 
Ks. 50) no interest is charged. Those who obtained loans from ginning factories 
got them as advances over kapas sent through merchants who took delivery 
of the kapas in the village itself. The settlement of the price of the kapas would 
be made at a future date at the option of the cultivator. The cultivators, 
however, expressed that even this system was not giving satisfaction to them 
and they resorted to this only when they required some advance and when the 
prices are continually on the decline. 

Seed-farm advances . — The Co-operative Trading Society at Tirupur 
controls the ‘outer’ seed-farm area (the ‘mner* area being under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture), under Cambodia cotton. An advance of lis. 25 per 
acre is made on the seed-farm area, financed by the District Urban Bank of 
Coimbatore. During the season under investigation though as many as eleven 
cultivators agreed to have seed-farm area, only three received advances and 
the others wei^ not paid. They were not j^aid because it was said that they 
already owed to the Co-operative Society varying amounts and therefore 
became ineligible to receive advances. There is however no connection 
between the work of the Co-operative Society and the management of seed- 
farms. The amount advanced on seed-farms is recovered definitely from the 
sale of kapas. Tlie regrettable sequel w^as that the Trading Society tended to 
become unpopular and there was a great i eduction in the quantity of kapas 
delivered from the seed-farm area, as the cultivators had sold independently. 


Rates of interest . — The following statement shows the rates of interest, the 
amount taken on each rate and the percentage: — 


Kates of Interest 

I Madathupalayom 

Andiyur 

Amount 

Percentage 
of the 
total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of the 
total 





Ks. 


Ks. 


No interest . 

• • • 

, , 

. 

855 

61-6 

400 

9-8 

9 per cent. . 




50 

3-6 

400 

9-8 

12 per cent. 




410 

29-6 

2,600 

04-2 

16 per cent. 





. . 

450 

11-1 

18 per cent. 




• • 

. . 

50 

1-3 

24 per cent. 




76 

5-4 

150 

3*8 


Total 

• 

• 

1,390 

100 

4,050 

o 

o 


■ ' " ' ' 

These two villages being centres of the seed-farm area, a large proportion 
of the amount is shown as having been obtained without interest. The 
majority of the loans, however, have been taken at 12 per cent, interest and 
this shows that the interest rates are not high enough. However, a few of the 
cultivators have obtained at over 12 per cent, frorn the well-known Chetti 
money-lenders.. They resort to these Chetties when the amount is not other- 
wise obtainable and is urgently wanted. 
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tlffect of borrowing on sales.— In no case the produce was pledged or given 
as security for the loan except under seed-farm conditions and except perhaps 
in the case of those who delivered to merchants conru'cted with the ginning 
factories, the price to be settled at a later date. I’he cultivators were free 
to sell their produce at any time they wished. 

General conclusions 

1. Though only about 50 per cent, have borrowed, more would have done 
so if there were greater facilities for obtaining loans. 

2. Most of the borrowings were in the first and second periods of investiga- 
tions, t.e., before the produce was sold, 

3. Borrowing may be said to be moderate as the indices of borrowing arq 
9’2 and 19*5 for the two villages, respectively. 

4. Forty-one per cent, of the amount borrowed at Madatlmpalayam and 70 per 
cent, at Andiyur w^ere utilised for general expenditure. About 35 per cent.. 
and 60 per cent., respectively, may bo said to have been utilised for unremu- 
nerative purposes, i.e., not connected with tlie production of the crop. 

5. The borrowed amount is fairly distributed among the different classes of 
lenders except the Co-operative Society. 

6. Very appreciable amounts have been taken without interest, but these 
mainly consist of seed-farm advances. Alajority of the loans are at 12 per 
cent, and therefore interest rates are low enough. Difficulty of obtaining 
finance has been more keenly felt by smaller cultivators some of whom 
obtained loans even at 24 per cent. 

Sales 

Time and place of sales* — At the garden village of Madathupalayam all 
the kapas has been sold before the end of the third period, f.c., by the 15th 
July, while at the dry land village of Andiyur as much as 36 per cent, remained 
unsold after the thii’d period, z.c., after 31st August. In August- September 
of 1932 there was a phenomenal rise in the prices and therefore some of the 
cultivators held on the stock in the hope that such a rise might occur this year 
also. The following statement shows the quantity sold in different periods 
and places. 

Madathupalayam Andiyur 

Percentage Percentage 

Quantity to Quantity to 
in lb. total in lb. total 


Second period 

« 

2,340 

1-7 

466 

0*2 

Third period • . • 

• 

132,378 

98*3 

134,385 

63-6 

Not sold .... 

, 

• • • 

. . 

76,960 

36*3 

Sold in the village 

. 

76,118 

66-5 

90,640 

42-8 

Delivered to landlord . 

• 

20,680 

15*3 

• . 

• • 

Delivered to ginning factory. 

. 

38,020 

28-2 

44,200 

20*9 
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There were no market sales. It may be taken that practically the whole 
lot of kapas was sold in the last period, i.e.\ about the time and after harvest 
was completed. The desire of the cultivator is to sell his produce in a lot when 
price is most favourable. It is his pious wish that the period of highest price 
and that of the completion of harvest should synchronise. 

The smaller cultivators have all sold in the village. Some of the larger 
cultivators have delivered the kapas to merchants connected with ginning 
factories of the towns, the price of kapas to be settled at a later date favour- 
able to the seller. This enabled the cultivator to get an advance on the 
kapas. However selling in the village itself is favoured by all cultivators. In 
the case of kapas delivered to landlord, it was done so in lieu of the loan* 
taken by the tenant, and the landlord sells the kapas at his option arid settles 
the account of the tenant. 

Method of sale in the village . — As purchasers go to the village and take 
delivery of the kapas at the door of the cultivator, the latter has to make very 
little effort in the matter of disposal of his produce. Often the purchaser 
takes the help of one of the cultivators of the village who acts as the broker. 

This man is paid by the purchaser at 4 to 8 annas per pothie. The weigh- 

inen are also paid by the purchaser. When once the price is settled the 

cultivator has no other charges to pay or any deductions to bear. The price 

is settled after thorough inspection of kapas. 

On shandy (weekly fair) days at Avanashi petty merchants visit the 
village or wait* on the roadside under trees with the Salters spring balance 
tied up, and make purchases of head-loads of kapas brought by small cultivators 
and coolies. Such a trader is not popular as he is believed to tamper with 
the spring balance to his advantage. 

Merchants or their agents from the nearby towns of Avanashi, Tirupur 
Udamalpet and Pollachi visit the villages for purchase of kapas. They have 
to cart the kapas at their expense. On account of want of sufficient credit 
due to low margin of profit and often loss, a large number of the petty, 
merchants have ceased to function in the villages. Now-a-days the bigger 
merchant from the towns purchases a large quantity of kapas of all grades at 
different prices, gms the stuff as a lot and thus tries to make a profit. One 
other reason for the fall in the^ number of small purchasers in the village, seems 
to be the fact that the prices demanded in the villages are the same (some- 
times more) as those current at Tirupur. Information about ruling prices at 
Tirupur market reaches the villages far sooner now than previously, thanks to 
the motor bus services. 

Weights used . — ^Even in the matter of weight the purchaser has no 
option but to use the weights supplied by the cultivator. Stone weights are 
used generally in both villages. In addition, at, Madathupalayam Saltera 
spring balance is also used. Both these are owned by cultivators themselves. 
A cqmmon stone weight or spring balance may be used by several cultivators. 
The trader's spring balance is never trusted now. Stone weights as used at 
Madathupalayam, weigh 26 or 26 lb. equivalent to the local maund, that at 
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Andiyur weighs 22^ lb. equivalent to one thulam. However the consensus of 
opinion was in favour of standardising the weight and making it uniform in all 
villages, in conformity with those prevalent at Tirupur. The unit for settle- 
ment of price is the pothie which is equivalent to 260 lb. at Madatbupalayarn 
and 270 lb. at the other village. It is only when the ryot is selling small 
quantities that the rate per maund or thulam is taken into account — 

26 lb. = l maund 
10 maunds = l pothie 
22 J lb = l thulam 
12 thulam — 1 pothie 

The stone weights possessed by cultivators are not accurate and often 
weigh less — to the advantage of the seller. However tliere has been no dispute 
on this or other account, as the defects, if any, in kapas and the doficienciy 
in the weight are all overcome in the adjustment that is made in the price 
per pothie of kapas. The cultivator asserts however that he gets less favour- 
able prices if his own weight, or that sup^died by him, is used. 

Payment, — Payments have been prompt. 

Storage. — Kapas is stored in cultivators’ own houses and there is no 
common storage place. None of the cultivators expressed any difficulty in 
this connection. 

Rates, — All the cultivators have sold or delivered as ka])as and insist on 
the prices being settled on karais only. In the few cases in wliirli kapas was 
delivered to nierchants without settling the price, it was done so to get an 
advance and to wait for a further period ex 2 )ecting a favourable turn in the 
prices. The larger cultivators only go in for- this method of sale. 

In the beginning of the season under investigation tlie prices started low 
and gradually rose by about 30 to 40 pen* cent, and was steady at that level 
during the middle period. The cultivators therefore had a very favourable 
time and it w^as fully taken advantage of at Madatbupalayarn. The follow- 
ing are the highest and lowest rates obtained for the two varieties in the two 
villages : — 

Cambodia Karunganni 

Ma da thupalayara Andiyur 

Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 

Rs. As. Ra. As. Rs. As. Rs. As. 

Early period 22 8 24 0 21 8 24 0 

Late period . . • • • 27 0 31 0 25 0 27 8 

(per pothie of 260 lb.) 
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The rates paid at the village were practically the same as were current at 
Tirupur at the time of sales. Information about prices current at Tirupur 
are made available daily iii the villages through private sources and the 
cultivators generally do not place much reliance on the words of the trader. 

Sales societies. — The Tirupur Co-operative Trading Society is located about 
ten miles from Madathupalyam village and a branch of this society is working 
at Udamalpet town about five miles from Andiyur. None of the ryots investi- 
gated deposited the kapas in the society or effected the sale through the 
society. Till the previous year most of the cultivators of this village had 
ginned and sold co-operatively since there has been every year a large area 
under seed-farm; this year in the absence of the usual advances from the 
Tirupur Co-operative Trading Society, they seem to have felt that they are 
sufficiently experienced and also in a position to market their produce them- 
selves. This, however, is to be deprecated as in such a case it will not be 
possible to have any control over the produce to maintain a steady supply of 
the improved seeds to the cultivators at large during the following year. The 
trading society is however said to be exacting in the matter of commission 
on sales, interest charges on advances, rent for godown space and hire for 
borahs (gunny-bags). The bigger cultivators especially state that just as favour- 
able or even more favourable terms can be obtained from the commission 
mundies at Tirupur. 

Unsold Jeapas. — At the dryland village of Andiyur B6 per cent, of the stock 
was unsold even two months after completion of harvest. This stock belonged 
to nine cultivators or 24 per cent, among whom five are medium-large and large 
cultivators. During August and September the prices were more on the decline 
and hence those who were holding on would have incurred loss. At this village 
it is interesting to note that much of the stock of the previous year was sold 
during the present season. It seems to be a regular habit for some of the 
cultivators to keep the stock till a very late period. 

General conclusions on sales 

At Madathupalyam all the produce was sold but at Andiyur 36 per cent), 
remained unsold on the 31st August 1933. 

2. Selling in the village itself is the rule. The merchant from the nearby 
town or his agent is the purchaser. 

3. Once the price is settled no other charges or deductions are borne by the 
cultivator. ‘The weighmen are paid by the purchaser. Payments are prompt. 

4. The weights used are of stone generally and are available in the village. 
Salters spring balance is also used at Madathupalyam. This is also owned 
by the ryots. All the cultivators expressed that the weights should be stand- 
ardised in the villages in conformity with Tirupur, 

6. Kapas is stored in the houses of the cultivators. ‘ For Madathupalayam 
there are two ginning factories within a mile's distance, while for Andiyur the 
nearest factory is at Udamalpet, 5 miles away. 
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6. Prices are greatly fluctuating during the season and no normal rate can 
be worked out. 

7. Cultivators make it a point as far as possible to sell in a lot. The 
quantity sold in the early period is negligible. 

8. At Madathupalayam the desire is to sell as early as possible — as the 
cultivators require money for carrying on cultivation in garden and for expenses 
for maintaining their cattle — while at Andiyur the majority are not so keen 
on selling early. 


Appendix 

Village statistics, Madathupalayam. — Being a hamlet of Avanashi village 
definite statistics for this village alone is not kept in the revenue registers. 
Information about Avanashi village is given below — 

M otdathupalayam — 

Population about 250 
Houses about 40 
Wells round about 20 

Avanashi village — 

Population 4,888 
Total area 1,825 acres 
Assessment Bs, 2,596 
Number of wells — 132 
Area under cotton — 

Irrigated 1932-33 — 366 acres 
Unirrigated 1932-33 — 10 acres 


Andiyur — 

Population — 1 ,200 
Total area — 1,785 acres 
Total assessment Bs. 2,129 
Total number of houses — 134 
Number of wells — 37 
Area under cotton, 1931-32 — 
Karun ganni — 827 acres 
Uppam — 4 acres 
Catribodia — 6 acres 



FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON CANE MOLASSES AS A 

CATTLE FEED 

BT 

LABH SINGH, B. Sc. (Ag.), L. Ag., 

Professor of Agriculture, 

AND 

SODHI GAMBHIR SINGH, B So. (Ag.), C.D.D. (Glas.). N.D.D., 

Teaching and Research Assistant, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

An experiment on the use of cane molasses as cattle feed was conducted 
during the winter months of 1933, the results of which have been published’ 
by the authors [Labh Singh and Sodhi Gairibhir Singh, 1934]. In this 
experiment it was found that two lbs. of molasses could replace two lbs. 
of maize grain ii^ a mixed ration. It was also shown that molasses could be fed 
to bullocks at the rate of four lbs. per animal per day during winter without any 
ill-effect on tlieir health, but the second two lbs. of molasses were not so 
efficiently utilised by the animal system and they could only replace 2*5 
lbs. of mixed fodder. In order to see the effect of feeding cane molasses to; 
bullocks in summer season another experiment was conducted on the same 
lines as given in the article referred to above. The number of animals under 
experiment was, however, twelve this time. Six of them were fed on molasses 
and the other six received an equivalent quantity of maize grain and served 
as control. The experiment lasted for over two months from 20th July 1933, 
to 27th September 1933, when it was discontinued because the health of the 
animals fed on molasses showed signs of deterioration. Their dung became 
watery and dark in colour. Some of them went off feed, while others, when 
at work, began to breathe quickly during the hotter part of the day. Thus 
it would be seen from these results that feeding of cane molasses in summer 
season to bullocks is not advisable. 

To study if feeding cane molasses to bullocks during winter season succes- 
sively has any ill-effect on their health, another experiment was conducted in 
1934. The same twelve bullocks, which were given cane molasses* in the winter 
of 1933, were fed. on two lbs. of molasses and two lbs. of mixed ration, consisting 
of gram, maize and juar. The control animals (twelve in number) received two 
lbs. of the same mixed ration plus two lbs. of maize. In this experiment no 
record was kept of the body weights of the animals, the object of the experiment 
being only to study the cumulative physiological effect of cane molasses.' 
Both the groups kept very good health and no difference in the condition of the 
animals fed on molasses and those fed on maize was noticed. The experi- 
ment lasted from 6th January 1934 to 2nd April 1934. 

* Cane molastsi used in thin experiment were obtained from the mannfacbnre of ragar 
by the open pan gyatem. For details please see Agriculture and Live-stock in India, Yol. 1Y| 
Part II, pages 156 to 175. 
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Conclusion 

No harmful effect of feeding cane molasses during two consecutive winters 
to the same animals has been noticed up to the beginning of July. It can, 
therefore, be said with confidence that feeding cane molasses to animals up 
to 2 lbs. per animal per day in winter is quite safe and economical. As said 
before feeding cane molasses in summer months, however, is not safe. 


EEFEBENCE 

Lal)h Singh j*nd Sodhi Ganihhir Singh (1934), Agriculture and Ijive-atoch in Indian 4 
166-^175. 



ERADICATION OR PRICKLY REAR BY OOCHiNEAt 
INSECTS IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


BY 

V. G. DESHPANDE, M.Ag. (Bom.), Ph.D. (Edin.), 

Bomhatj Department of Agriculture, 

The prickly pear or cactus is a noxious weed which has spread wild at an 
alarming speed in India as in all other countries where it has been introduced. 
ITie species that are found wild in India according to Burkill fl911] are: — 

(1) Opuntia monacantha, (2) Opuntia dillenii, (3) Opuntia elatior, and (4) 
Opuntia nigricans. Out of these species 0, elatior is the species common 
throughout the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of the heavy rainfall 
tracts of the Konkan where it is rare. This pestilential plant defies all mecha- 
nical methods of control such as cutting, digging, and burning. Chemical 
methods of destruction are costly and require the services of trained men. 
Becently, however, it has become possible to destroy cactus cheaply and 
effectively by the introduction of a species of cochineal insect known as 
Dactylopius ionientosus. It is intended to give in this article an account of 
the spread of this cochineal and of the success achieved in eradicating cactus 
under Bombay conditions. 


Historical 

The cochineal insects belong to a genus of mealy-bug formerly known as 
Coccus and now known as Dactylopius. The name “mealy-bug’* is applied 
to those scale insects which are protected by a covering of fine threads of a 
waxy substance. The cocihineal insects have been known for a very long 
time as a source of a red colouring matter. There are about six species that 
subsist on prickly pears. Though all the species of the genus yield this 
colour, one of them produces much more in proportion to its dry weight and 
that of a higher quality than the remaining species. This true cochineal was 
known to commerce as “gran a fina” and the other wild ones as *'grana 
silvestre”. 

In the 18th century, various nations endeavoured to secure cochineal 
insects from America and to establish the cochineal industry. In no case 
does the attempt appear to have been successful owing to the fact that the 
distinction between the true cochineal and the other wild cochineals was not 
understood; nor was it realised that these cochineal insects would not live 
indiscriminately on all kinds of prickly pear, but that each species was limited 
tola few species of Opuntia on which alone it could survive. In India, such 
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aa attempt was made by the East India Company, but it failed. However 
the wild cochineal PacfyZopms mdicus which was introduced alone with Zl 
genuine cochineal, fed on Opuntm monacantha alone and nracticalJv Jiiiled th-,t 
species of cactus. It need not be added that iho true cochineal did not 
sijrvive. ■ 

So far ^ the Bombay Presidency is concerned, a reference is found iu the 
JJharwar Gazetteer (pages 41 and 42) about cochhirul insects being success- 
fully reared ^ for a time on the common prickly pear. On page 42 of the 
Gazetteer it is stated, “in I 860 , under sj^ecial conditions, the cochineal insects 
spread so rapidly as to consume ail the cactus hedges near Annigeri and Gadag. 
People, not knowing that it was the cochineal insect, thought that the cactus 
liedges were dying from some disease*’. Tiie species of the cochineal 
mentioned therein is probably Coccus cacti, but tlie species of cactus on 
which this was feeding is not mentioned. A great deal of literature has been 
published about the introduction of prickly jjears and cochineal insects intOj 
India, as can be seen from the list of references at the end of this article. 
The most recent reference is the paper by Jieeson [1084] on the same 
subject, in which he has treated of the history and spread of three sj^ecies 
of cochineal insects: (1) Dactylopius indicuSj (2) D. cacti, and ( 8 ) D. 
tomentosus^ and also of three spt‘cies of prickly pimrs: ( 1 ) Opiiutia monacantha^ 
(2) Opuntia (Ullenii^ and ( 8 ) Opuntia nigneani. Wliilo referring to D. tonientosust 
he says that “this specu's breeds only on 0. dillanii and it does not thrive well 
on 0. nigricans and does not survive on 0. monacantha.'' So far as Bombay 
experience goes, D. tomentosus feeds and breeds equally well on 0. clatior as 
on O. dillenii,'^ 


Intkoduction of Di tomentosus into Bombay Pbesidency 

It was in the beginning of the year 1981 that re]>orts were forthcoming 
that a certain species of cochineal insects named D. tomentosus was very 
successful in destroying prickly pear in Madras. In order to see if this 
cochineal wuis in any way useful to kill the cactus prevalent in the Bombay 
Presidency, this cochineal was brought into the Both hay Pn^sidency by the 
M. S. M. Eailway authorities, by some missionaries and by the Assistant 
Professor of Entomology, at the Agricultural College, Poona. It was definitely 
known by the last named that the species of cactus found in Bombay was 
0. elatior, wdiile that in Madras was regarded as 0. dillenii; but as this 
species of cochineal wuis not so strictly monophagous as D. indicus and waa 
known to feed on more than one species of prickly pear, it was thought that 
there was every possibility of this insect feeding on 0. clatior. 

On getting the consignment of cochineal insects at Poona from the Madras 
Entomologist, the insects were introduced on to prickly pear bushes over the 
College estate. In the beginning, these insects did not. thrive at all in places, 
which were in the open and unshaded, while they became well established! 

^It in possible, however, tl at there may still be some confusion in the r.oinenclature of 
prickly pears in India. 
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in places which were shady and well protected from heavy rains and winds. 
The cochineal showed very slow progress in the beginning as it seemed ten 
take time to acclimatise itself to its new environment. When it was once 
well established, it showed remarkable progress. It spread automatically all 
over the area and killed all the bushes that it could reach. 

Nature op damage to the cactus by cochineal 

Once a plant or a bush is inoculated, the /] st effect noticed is the withering 
and drying of the joints, and afterwards the whole plant crumbles. Even an 
ordinary onlooker wonders whether such a small number of bugs is really 
capable of killing the plant outright or whether these insects are injecting 
some kind of disease as they feed.. Dodd [1927] says, “The exact nature of 
the effect of cochineal is a matter of conjecture. In many cases the virulent 
nature of the attack is out of proportion to the number of infesting insects, the 
feeding of which alone would not destroy the plant so readily. Either there* 
is some striking alteration in the chemical composition of the pear or the 
cochinefil introduces a virus or a bacterial disease that amplifies the injury*.** 
This was exactly our doubt and in order to ascertain if there was any fungus 
or bacterium responsible for the death of the attacked cactus, affected joints 
were sent to tlie Plant Pathologist to (lovernment, at the Agricultural College, 
Poona, for examination. He has been able to isolate a fungus — a species' 
of Phoma — from these dying joints. The investigation of its pathogenicity, 
life-history and habits is not yet complete. 

Conditions suitable for the growth and spread op coctuneat. 

The cochineal increases more rapidly in moist weather;, i,e. when the 
atmosphere cools down after one or two showers of rain. Continuous rain and 
wet conditions retard its growth. Severe cold arrests its development and so 
also do very hot days. Shady places are always favourable for its luxuriant 
growth, at least in the initial stage of its inoculation. 

Destruction op cactus is complete 

The bushes once infested slowly begin to wither and gradually dry up. 
After a time they full to the ground absolutely reduced to skeletons. The. 
insects that are present on the bushes also die. The dead plants can be 
easily lifted out of the ground showing thereby that they have been killed 
root and branch. Such dead plants have been examined after the rainyi 
season and nowhere has regrowth token place proving that the destruction 
the cactus is complete. 

A REMEDY MUCH APPRECIATED BY THE PEOPLE 

The news tliat there has been found a very ine^rpensive remedy to kill the 
cactus by means of insects was so welcome to the public that enquiries came 

? During in from all over the Presidency wherever the cactus was a nuisance* 
0 all such inquirers cochineal insects were supplied with all instructions 
regarding the technique of inoculation and propagation. Except for a very few 
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oases, the cochineal has everywhere been successfully spreading and destroy, 
ing the bushes. The failures were due to wrong ways of applying the infested 
joints to the healthy bushes. The joints infested with insects must bo placed 
actually touching the joints on the healthy bushes, so that, immediately on 
emergence, the crawlers can easily get good positions to settle. ]f once the 
young ones fail to do this, they die in the attempt of finding out suitable spote 


False feaks 

There were soino (*>ornplaints received from the Satara and Bija])ur districts 
that the winged insects emerging in numbers out of the nif(‘st('d cactus caused 
groat nuisance to human b(dng8 by getting into the eyes and falling into edible 
commodities in shops. It was also greatly feared that these would attack 
other crops. Those wlio know the life-history of this insect recognisci these 
winged inse<?ts to be the males and as such incapable of doing any barm to 
plants. As regards the trouble to human beings such an influx, if it occurs 
at all, can only be occasional. The places whence th(‘ r('y)orf.s had been 
received were visited and the p(*ople made acquainted with the life-history of 
the cochineal. 

A mealy-bug was noticed cai some crop in tla^ J^ijapur district and an 
alarm was rais(id that the cochineal was attacking other crops also. The* 
specimens of mealy-bugs wore called for and iiidentified and p(H)p](* were informed 
that these bugs wvrv. quite different from the cocllin(^•^l and that their fears 
were baseless. The people W'ere thus satisticKl on this score. 


EnEMIE.S of the 00(’II1NEAL 

The cochineal insects in their native country are said to attacked and 
kept under check by various parasites and predators, but none of tlu'se enemies 
nor any disease attacking the cochineal is known here. 


* i 

CACTUS-KILLING BY COCHINEAL — AN ITEM FOR PTIOPAGANDA 

The Entomologist has proved by experiments in the laboratory and in the 
fields that the cochineal insects successfully feed on and ultimately kill 0. 
elatior. Tlie technique of inoculation and propagation has been described and 
published in the Poona Agricultural College Magazine (No. 2, 1032), and also 
in the Marathi magazine Shethi ant Siiethari. Cactus-killing by cochineal 
has now been taken up as one of the items of propaganda by the agricultural 
overseers working in the Districts, Taluka Development Associations, Rural 
Uplift Centres, Local Boards and Municipalities. This method of destruction 
has been exhibited and demonstrated at all shows and demonstrations. 

The following table shows the distribution of cochineal so far as known, in 
the Bombay Presidency, since 1931. 
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RSPOET ON THE WORKING OF PNEUMATIC RUBBER 
TYRE EQUIPMENT FOR FARM CARTS 


I. IN THE PUNJAB 

BY 

LABH SINGH, B Sc. L. Ag., 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Lyallpur. 

This equipment was received in September last from the Dunlop Bubber 
Co., for trial and report. In January last, a jjreliininary report on its per- 
formance was sent to the firm through the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Lahore. The equipment had a larger axle, due to which the wheels made n 
difierent track to that of the country bullock carts. A new axle has since been 
received and fitted on to the cart. Now it makes a similar track. 

The cart has now been used for carting miscellaneous commodities under a 
variety of conditions. The equipment shows its superiority over the country 
cart under all conditions. 

In order to compare its draught with that of the country bullock cart, exhaus- 
tive comparative tests were arranged under 5 different conditions of ground. 
The empty carts weighed as given below: — 

Country bullock cart 11*5 cwt-s. 

Bubber tyred buUock cart 8*0 „ 

A load of 30 cwts. was used for the purpose of comparative tests. The 
average figures are given below: — 



Mean draught 

Reduction of 

Type of ground 

Country 

bullock 

cart 

Bubber 

tyred 

cart 

draught due 
! to Dunlop 
wheels 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Per cent. 

1. Ground tilled with desi plough « 

90 

6-39 

29-0 

2. Cultivated land with sohaga run after culti- 
vation 

6-17 

4*81 

220 

3* Ordinary hachha road .... 

4-43 

3*66 

17-4 

4. iCooMa sandy road 

6-0 

5*67 

5-6 

4. 

3-8 

3*22 

16-3 
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It waa very difficult to attach the dynamometer to ihe cart. The above- 
quoted figures are therefore only relative. Their absolute value may differ from 
what is given above. The above figures show that under all conditions of ground 
on which the carts were tested the draught of the cart with rubber tyres is less 
than that of the country bullock cart. In other words, it means that with the 
same draught, the rubber-tyred cart will always carry more load as compared 
to the country bullock cart. 

The cart has travelled 908 miles and hauled a load of 11,293 mds. by the 
close of August, 1934. No trouble has so far been experienced due to the use 
of the Dunlop wheels. The equipment is in a good condition. 

II. IN THE BOMBAY PEESIDENCY 
By the Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural College, Poona. 

The cart was built on two wheels fitted with Dunlop pneumatic tyres and 
the body was made of iron frame work with the floor of the trough lined with, 
wooden planks. The measurements of the ordinary and rubber-tyred cart are 
given below: — 




Weight 
of the 

Dimensions of the trough | 

Distance 

Length 
of the 
beam 

Kind of cart 

Weight 
in lbs. 

axle 

from the 
ground 

Height 

Length 

Breadth 

between 
the two 
wheels 

Rubber tyred cart. 

810 

17 

7 ft.x 1 ft. 11 in. <3 ft. 6 in. 

6 ft. 

6 ft. 

Country cart 

866 

24 in. 

6 ft. X 1 ft. 5 in. : 

2 ft. 7 in. 

4 ft. lin 

6 ft. Sin. 


The rubber-tyred cart was once tried loaded with 2,390 lbs. cattle ration on 
murum as well as earthen farm roads over a distance of 1 J miles. The cart was 
easily drawn by a pair of bullocks. It was tried again with a load of 3,000 lbs. 
weight over the same distance on a more rough road and in fields of the farm, 
area. The cart ran smoothly, except for slight slip])ing on a descent. Turning 
of the cart could be easily done. It is risky to run the rubber cart with a heavy 
load on a steep gradient without a brake. It worked well without brake on 
the farm which has a gradient of about one in one hundred. 

A country cart can haul from 800 to 1,000 lbs. of load. The rubber- 
tyred cart can therefore haul double the load. The rubber tyred cart was- 
also tried for carting various farm articles and household kit for 3-4 days., 
The lesser height from the ground gives greater ease for loading and unloading 
and saves some time and labour. The road clearance is only 17 in. against 24 
in. of an ordinary bullock cart. The trials were conducted at the Agricultural 
College Farm, Poona. 
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III. IN THE CENTEAL PEOVINCES 
By the Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, Nagpur, 

1. The types of cart tested were: — 

(а) A two-wheeled cart of the usual type with steel-shod wheels 

(б) A cart fitted with Dunlop equipment, i,e., pneumatic tyres and roller 

bearing hubs 


2. The tests wefre carried out on three different types of road: — 


(a) Metalled 

(b) Sanded fai*m road 

(c) Ordinary farm road 


3. Specifications 


• 

Ordinaiy farm cart 

Cart fitted with Dunlop equip- 
ment 

(a) Wheel 

Twelve wooden spokes 
with mild steel -tyros 
2*5 in. X 19J in. 

Dunlop pneumatio tyred wheels 
fitted on hubs with roller 
bearing. Nominal size of t3^ros 
S’OOin. X 19*00 in. Inflation 
pressure 40 lbs., 12 ft. long x 

4 ft. wide. 

1 

(6) Dimensions of cart 

6 ft. long X 4 ft. wide. . 

•• 

(c) Weight unladen . 

1,162 lbs. . 

1,116 lbs. 
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Type of road 

Load 

oarriod 

in 

cart. 

(lbs.) 

Mean draught in lbs. 

Time taken for a 
distance 

known 

Ordinary 

farm 

cart 

Dunlop 

pneumatic 

tyrod 

cart 

Reduc- 
tion of 
draught 
due to 
Dunlop 
wheels 
(per 
cent.) 

Ordinary 

farm 

cart 

(minutes) 

Dunlop 

tyred 

cart 

(minutes) 

Metalled road . 

1,966* 

198 


28 



Sanded farm road 

L956* 

209 


26 

25 

18 

Ordinary farm road . 

1.966* 

231 

BSi 

33 



Metalled road . 

2,724* 

231 

143 

38 



Sanded farm road 

2,724* 

253 

16.4 

39 

35 

20 

Ordinary farm road . 

2,724* 

Too heavy 

176 

, , 

, , 

, . 


! 

to pull 





Metalled road . 

3,876* 

Too heavy 

155 






to pull 





Sanded farm road 

3,876* 

Do. 

176 




Ordinary farm road . 

3,876* 

Do. . 

Too heavy 







to pull 




Metalled road . 

4,374* 

Too heavy 

220 






to pull 





Sanded farm road 

4,374* 

Do. 

242 




Ordinary farm road • 

4,374* 

Do. 

Too heavy 







to pull 





♦ Includes weight of driver and observer. 


The difference of weight between the two carts is 36 lbs. which may be taken 
as negligible. 


Observations and conclusions 


1. The draught of Dunlop-equipped cart was found under all conditions 
of test to be less than that of the usual typo of farm cart caiTyiiig the same load 
on steel- tyred wheels. 

2. The reduction in draught due to the use of Dunlop equipment varied from 
26 per cent, to 89 per cent, according to the load carried and the typie of road 
traversed. 

3. With draught ranging between 200 and 250 lbs. the load which could be 
pulled in the ordinary steel-tyred cart was round about one ton. But with the 
same range of draughts the Dunlop-equipped cart permitted a load of nearly two 
tons. 

4. There is a saving in time with the Dunlop equipment, consequently more 
out-turn of work per day, 

5. A point which requires to be investigated is the relative durability of the 
two types of wheels. 
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1. Types of milch animals at present available in tropical India 

One of the most urgent problems facing the milk producers or the dairy 
farmers in the tropical countries of the world today is the finding of a suitable 
type of milch animal, which besides yielding a sufficiently high quantity of milk 
must possess certain characteristics to withstand the rigours of tlie conditions 
existing in tropical countries, such as immunity to bovine diseases, constitution 
and hardihood to withstand severe climatic conditions, ability to thrive on coarse 
and at tinies scanty foddejr, etc. The breeds of cattle at present found in some 
of these tropical countries do possess these characteristics in varying degrees, 
but their inability to produce milk in sufficient quantity make them unsuitable 
as dairy animals from an economic point of view. Of all the tropical countries, 
India perhaps possesses the best breeds of milk animals, of the Zebu type, and 
although of recent years the breeders have concentrated their attention to the 
production of more milk in these breeds, the general level of the milk yield, 
attained is not yet sufficiently high to make them quite suitable as economic 
milk producers. The cow in this country in the past, was looked iiiion as 
merely the mother o-f the work animal required for tillage operations and other 
kinds of draught work, whereas, the buffalo was the principal milk producing 
animal. The changing conditions in the mode of agriculture in the country and 
other economic factors demanded, however, that the cow should produce 
a suflSoiently large quantity of milk to maintain the farmer and his family, besides 
producing a work animal. This gave an impetus to the improvement of the cow 
ns a milk animal in this country through pure selective breeding and efforts 
were also made to create a new breed o<f cattle by the crossing of the European 
breeds with the breeds of cattle of the Zebu type found in India, which, besides 
yielding a high quantity of milk would also be found suitable for tropical condi- 
tion. Perhaps, in.no other country of the world work on the latter method has 
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been carried out on such a large scale and for such a long period, as in India 
Besults of this experiment of oyer 30 years, on the whole, are far from encourag- 
ing, and the experience gained indicates that although the cross-bred progeny is 
better than its Indian dam in its milk yield, in the first one or two generations'^ 
it deteriorates in the subsequent generations and altogether loses the constitution, 
stamina and immunity to diseases possessed by its ancestral dam to such Sr 
marked degree, till eventually it becomes altogether unsuitable for tropical condi- 
tions. The surest way of bringing about improvement in the Indian breeds of 
cattle is, therefore, breeding by pure line selection, and although great strides 
have been made in recent years in this direction, much remains to be done to 
produce a really good ‘‘dairy cow'' out of the Indian breeds of cattle. In the- 
meantime the buffalo remains the premier milk producing animal of the country 
and is bound to remain so for a number of years yet. Due to some of the most 
outstanding merits which a buffalo possesses over a cow, it is admirably suited 
for dairy farming in the other tropical countries of the world. 


2. — Indian buffalo and some op its principal characteristics. Its origin, 

DISTRIBUTION AND “ HABITAT" 

The buffalo found in India belongs to the genus Bos Bubalus and is closely 
related to the small number of wild buffaloes still found in some of the jungles of 
India, especially in the swamps of Eastern and North Eastern India and in the 
Central India and in the Northern parts of Ceylon. Although scHfi-raquatic in 
its natural habitat, the domesticated buffalo is to be seen all over India. Some 
of the best breeds are to be found in Northern India, in places which far from 
being swampy provide the severest climatic conditions both in summer and in 
winter, with a limited amount of rainfall, but which produce some of the best 
varieties of fodders and grasses through their river resources and irrigation faci- 
lities. Due to its semi-aquatic habit, during a hot day, the buffalo is often seen 
submerged in tanks and river beds with only their heads and noses showing above 
the level of the water. In a dry area, a buffalo keeps healthy with a daily batli 
of a few buckets of water generally given before milking. 

As to when the Indian buffalo was first domesticated and how the different 
and distinct breeds which are at present found in the country originated still 
remains an unsolved problem, but some of the outstanding qualities of the 
buffalo as a milch animal and its uniformity of type indicate that the domesti- 
cated buffalo has received centuries of sound breeding. The last census figures 
reveal that India possessed 19,709,258 head of buffaloes. No other part of the 
world possesses' the same number nor the same quality of animals that India does. 
The nearest approach to it in number is in Italy where the. buffalo is looked 
upon more as a draught than a jnilk animal. 

Conformation and colour , — ^The Indian buffalo is a massive animal, and 
although by some it is considered ugly in appearance, it provides some of the 
best points of a typical dairy animal. It is generally heavy bodied, fihort in 
legs compared to ^e Zebu cattle of Ii^dia. and presents a blooky appearance. 
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The wdght of the Indian buffalo varies from 1,000 lbs. to 1,000 lbs. in females 
and 1»200 lbs, to 2*500 lbs. in males, according to the breed. As a rule it id 
jet blfiujk in colour, but some good class of animals are even brown, and animals 
are frequently seen with one or more legs white with a white spot on the forehead 
and the pwitch of the tail also white. The skin, which is very thick, is covered 
with >canty hair and presents a smooth and polished appearance. The horns 
which vary in size and shape in the different breeds, generally leave the crown 
of the he^ in a backward or downw'ard direction. They are more or less 
flattened and marked with distinct rings indicative of the age of the animal. 
Unlike the Zebu cattle, the Indian buffsJLo has no hump and the neck, both in 
males and females, is short and thick, with the head set at the same level with 
•the back and at a peculiar angle indicating the water dwelling habit of the 
buffalo. The mammary system is exceptionally well developed, with a well* 
shaped, proportionate udder and the teats well placed and of convenient size; 
.Compared to the breeds of Zebu cattle there is more uniformity of type in the 
buffalo as a class and more fixed characteristics for the various breeds, which 
indicate the close attention of centuries of breeding which the Indian buffalo 
has received. 

Breeding qualities . — Compared to the breeds of Zebu cattle it is a late 
maturing . animal but a regular breeder and breeds for a longer time. On an 
average it gives the first calf at the age of 4 years, its period of gestation is of 
10^ months and its period of lactation extends up to 10 months. 

MUh qualities . — On the whole the Indian buffalo is a highly domesticated 
animal, placid, quiet and docile and this is one of the main reasons why it does 
so well as a dairy animal in any part of the country, Tlie general standard 
of the milk yielding ability of the buffalo is higher than that of the Indian cow 
and the average type of good animal purchased from the open market can be 
depended on to yield from 3,500 lbs. to about 4,500 lbs. of milk per lactation 
period, while exceptionally, good animals are known to have yielded as much; 
as 11,000 lbs. of milk within a year. As to the richness of the quality of its 
milk no other domesticated milk yioldmg animal in the world can approach it 
and it can truly be called a ‘^butter producing machine.'' The average fat per- 
centage in buffalo’s ndlk varies between 7*7 to 8'3 and there are cases on record 
where the animals have touched even 13 par cent, while cases of 9*5 to 10 per 
cent, of fat are quite common. Becent systematic investigation has confirmed 
the belief that the Indian buffalo can thrive well on a coarser class of roughage 
or fodder than the Indian cow, and its capacity to convert the coarse feeding 
stuffs into milk is probably unequalled by any other class of domesticated 
animals in the world. This in itself makes it the most economical milk and 
butter producing animal for other tropical countries. Its milk differs in its 
composition and even in .the chemical nature of its constituents from that of the 
cow. Some of the products manufactured from it obtain a better flavour and 
taste, and consequently have better market value. For example “ghee”, clarified 
fat, the only commercial form in which butter fat can be preserved for use for 
any length of time under the tropical conditions, manufactured from b\iffalo’s 
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milk fetches better price in the market than ‘'g^ee** from cow's milk, because 
of its superior flavour and higher nutritive value. Another good points in -the 
buffalo as a dairy animal is that «the animal can be weaned of its calf witboht 
much difficulty and the calf then pail-reared, 

j Adaptability , — ^This quality varies in degree ih the different breeids of buffaloes, 
but taken as a whole the Indian buffalo can adapt itself to TBxyixxg condiSons 
to a remarkable degree. This is one of the main rea^ns why it does so well 
as a milker in any part of India, Burma, Ceylon and the far East, where ii has 
been imported, under conditions vastly different &om those prevailing in their 
natural habitat. 

Immunity to diseases . — ^The Indian buffalo pose^es as ^eat a resistance to 
diseases as the Zebu type of cattle and it is less susceptible than other cattle 
to some of the more deadly forms of contagious diseases like rinderpest, anthrax 
and ioot-and-mouth. The calves and young stock are, however, susceptible tO 
outbreaks of hsemorrhagic septicaemia. 

Work quality. — Generally speaking the Indian buffalo male does not make 
an efficient work animal either for the plough or for other draught work. Although 
perhaps possessing greater tractive force than the bullocks of most of the breeds 
of cattle, due to its massive and compjact body, it is too slow in its moYmnmta 
and it cannot stand the fierce heat of the plains. Due to its semi-aquatic hjsdiitB, 
however, it is suitable, for regions of heavy rain-fall and more particularly for 
rice districts, where much of the cultivation is carried on while the land is still 
under water. In such places, the bullock is generally substituted by a male 
buffalo for work. 

General utility points,--*^)! the other important utility points, may be men- 
tioned, the large carcass that the animal yields for beef, the ewellent quality 
hide yielded by it and the large amount of fat yrhioh is obtained from ibis 
animal on its slaughter. While the above points are seldom taken into eonfddera^ 
tion by the breeders in India, they may . appeal to breedeis in other tropical 
countries of the world in determining the economic value of the Indian buffalo. 
The buffalo when not in milk can be fattened very easily and it is capable of 
accumulating large masses of fat on its body. The meat oE the animal is 
rather coarse and fibrous in quality. There is only a limited demand for it in 
fresh condition in this country, but in places wbete buffaloes are slaughtered in 
large numbers, specially for fat and hide, the flesh is generally salted and dried 
in long strips and then exported to places like Burma, the far East and -soma 
parts of Africa where it is sold as ‘‘bultang". ^ 

■8.— Bnbeds of Indian BUPFAtoBa 

India possesses over a dozen breeds of buffaloes of both major and minor 
important^. Below are given five of the most important breeds foimd. As full 
descriptiojLof each breed cannot be dealt with within the scope of this article, 
short notff as to their location and outstanding oharacteristies are pven. 
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Fig. 1. Mehsana buffalo bull. 
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Nagpuri buffalo cow. 
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Jaffrabari (Plate //). — This breed is found in the hilly parts of the forest 
of Gimar, in the southern portion of the Kathiawar States, situated in the 
western part of India. It is the biggest amongst the buffalo breeds, the females 
and males weighing as much as 2,500 lbs. and 3,000 lbs. respectively in excep- 
tional cases. Both the males and the females are coarse and angular in 
appearance. The frontal horns are very prominent. The horns grow flat and 
downwards sometimes completely covering the eyes and blinding the animal. 
It is this peculiar formation of the head which mainly sei)araios Ihe Jaffrabadi 
buffalo from other buffalo breeds. Some of the females are exceptionally good 
milkers but on the whole they are late maturing and are rather irregular in breed- 
ing. Their milk is perhaps the richest obtainable in all the breeds of cattle in 
India. 

Murrah (Plate III), — Its original home is along the Indus valley confined 
mostly to the South Western part of the Punjab and Western parts of Sind. 
On the whole it is the best amongst the breeds of buffaloes in India and 
provides the best type of milk animal available in the country. As such, 
it has spread in every part of India. It is a medium heavy class of animal with 
a square type of body frame. Its horns are its distinguishing feature, they are 
short, thick and much curled. The females are comparatively early maturing 
and are good milk yielders and regular breeders. 

Mehaana (Plate IV), — Pound in the northern portion of the Bombay 
Presidency towards the western part of India. A medium sized shapely breed, 
with excellent dariy qualities. The udder is spacious and very shapely. The 
head is flat, face narrow, with the horns thin and of a fair size and inclined 
backwards and upwards, taking a semi-circle in the middle. 

Surti (Plate V), — ^This breed is similar to the above hut is found in the 
central parts of the Bombay Presidency towards the Western Coast. It is a 
little lighter than the Mehsana possessing the same excellent dairy qualities. 
It is the earliest maturing breed in the buffaloes and is persistent in its milk 
yield and is a very economical milk producer. . 

Nagpuri (Plate VI), — ^It is found in the central parts of India and is confined 
to a limited area. It is perhaps the lightest amongst the important breeds of 
buffaloes. It is marked out for its symmetry of form, its long boms which are 
more or less straight and run backwards. The forehead and the four legs up 
to the knees are always white and animals of this breed are generally wall-eyed. 
They combine the milk and draught qualities in a better proportion than any 
other buffalo breed. As a milk producer it is fairly good. 

Sopie of the above important breeds have been exported in large numbers to 
places like Burma, Ceylon and the far Eastern countries for the purposes of milk 
production, but their introduction in other tropical countries of the world is still 
very limited, perhaps because of the lack of knowledge regarding their milk 
producing qualities. 
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Introduction 

It has been a matter of common observation by dairymen that the frequency 
of milking affects the milk yield of the cow, within certain limits. Experiments 
by VVoodwurd (1) have shown that this aspect of the managemeni; of the dairy 
cow is of great economic significance. Encouraged by the experimental results 
reported by Woodward, the Allahabad Agricultural Institute Dairy adopted the 
practice of tliree time lAilking during a period of increased demand for milk by 
its patrons in the city of Allahabad. The immediate results of this change in 
the system of dairy management were so encouraging that the practice was 
continued for an approximate period of five months, during which period the 
increased demand for milk continued. “ ’ ! 

Discussion of the problem 

It was in studying the records that it was observed that the effects of three 
time milking were not uniform 'and that on some cows that practice acted 
adversely. Woodward (1) in offering an explanation of the increased milk pro- 
dhetion diie to the increase in the frequency of milking says: “As the udder fills 
with milk the pressure exerted by the milk tends to check milk secretion and' 
the greater the pressure the more completely is secretion checked. These’ 
facts provide a reasonable explanation of the fact that the cows yielded ^ater 
quantities of milk when they were milked oftener than twice a day'*. This^ 
explanation does not, however, explain the adverse effect of the increase .in the 
frequency of milking. Woodward says further that the increase in the. frequency 
of milking increases the persistency of the lactation of the cows. Gaines (2) 
supports this view that frequency . of. .milking may .be. a factor in. 
persii^tency . of milking. Gaines in studying persistency as a Jiereditable 
character did not find any high correlation between inheritance . and. 
persistency in ^olstein .and Guernsey cQWs apd .says “it may be possible that 
th^ere is .very little variability pf a genetic naturp among our present dairy bre.eds 
with respect to persistency of lactation". 

It may be argued, therefore, that in animals which are^ hopio^iygous for da^ 
qualities that increased frequency of milking would act as a stimulus for 
increased milk production, which is the combined result of both the enhanced 
temporary yield and lowered rate of decrease. On the other hand, 
in the case of animals which are heteroajygous for “dairy qualities’* 
the increased frequency of milking might completely break down the 
peMstehoy of lactation, thereby resulting in a veiy much lowered milk 
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yield.- ‘Without entering into the theories of milk secretion, it will be admitted 
that milk production is largely dependent upon the nervous mechanism or 
temperament of the cow, and that increased frequency of milking may affect the 
nervous mechanism of the cow in an adverse manner with regard to milk 
production. . „ 

• If the milk production is dependent on the nervous mechanism of a cow then 
the question arises as to whether the frequency of milking in any way affe(5ts this 
mechanism either temporarily or permanently. Another que^stion which arises 
is whether the increased frequency of milking which in some cases acts as an 
added stimulus, also affects the rate of milk secretion in any way. It is a known 
fact that following the peak or flush of milk production in the lactation of a 
dairy cow, there is decline jn the secrefiqn of milk, whij^ ultimately ends in the 
drying up of the cow. The degree of this decline determines whether the cow is a 
more or less persistent milker. This presistency of milk yield is one of the 
factors measuring the efficiency pf a cpw as a milk producer. It follows that 
the smaller the rate of decline of milk yield the greater will be the miTk 
production in a given time and the greater the rate of decline of milk yield in 
a given time, the smaller will be the total milk yield. It w^ould seem, there- 
fore, that the persistency of lactation of a cow is • of very great economic 
importance and is a measure of the dairy qualities of cows. With a view to 
throwing some light on these phases of the problem confronting the authors, 
some of the milk records of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute Dairy . were 
treated mathematically. The records so treafecl are those of animals kept under 
commercial and not strictly controlled experimental conditions. 

The mathematical treatment of the data • nuc- 


The persistency of milk yield has been expressed in various forms by different 
investigators. Sturtevant (3) expressed it as the decrease in milk yield from 
month to month, in percentage of the yield of the previous month. TiirUer 
(4) uses the method of dividing the yield for each calendar month by that of 
the preceding calendar month and using the arithmetic average of the ratios 
thus secured as a measure of the persistency. Brody ct al. (5) have 
suggested that the decline in milk yield which occurs with advance in lactation < 
conforms to the law of mono-molecular reaction expressed in the form of an 
exponential equation, w^here the velocity constant R, theasures the rate 6f 
decline in milk yield. Gaines (2) states that the milk yield is the result of the 
rate of milk secretion and this rate of milk secretion is continually decreasing 
with advance in lactation, and that the same can be expressed in the form of a 
differential equation: 


dT 

dt 


= Ae 


-Kt 


in which y= yield in pounds; f=tipijB of a given, unit from calving; 
rate of yield in pounds per time unit; e (=^2-71828) is the base of natural 
logarithms; A is the theoretical mitiAl rate of yifeld and K is the rate of change 
per time unit in the rate of yield. K as a positive value expresses the measure 
of decrease. H can thus be taken as the measure of persistency. 
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Cv,i 


f . 


Tabds 


Daily average milk yield m 14 




1 

1 






Time units of 14' day 

I^ameaikl 

Ko. of cows 

Breed | 

1-6 

! 1 

1 

l-n 

2-6 

8*6 

1 

5*6 

6*6 j 

7*6 

8*5 

9*5 


Avenge dally milk 


Orpup A 











Mehendi 92 . 

Scindl — Holstein . 

27*30 

1 28*80 

27*46 

28*60 

19*80 

21*86 

20*97 

.. 

26*97, 

Fanny 90 

Scindi— Hofsti^ln . 

28*29 

! 8018 

28*29 

26*07 

24*08 

28*60 

24*14 

22-89 

) 

' 27*48: 

Chandun 80 . i 

Scindl — Jersey 

20*07 

19*50 

17*26 

16*28 

16*42 

16*14 

, . 

19*48 

18*96 

Ladybird 40 . 

Harlana 

19*92 

20*96 

20*60 

19*60 

17*86 

1918 

18*08 

, , 

19*89 

Derrl 147 

KankrcJ 

16*76 

17*68 

16*82 

16*00 

16*14 

14*86 

, • 

13*60 

18*26 

OrcMp B 











Jdneara 88 

8cindi~HoUtein . 

19*43 

19*60 

19*14 

18*14 

21*07 

21*08 

18*89 

19*67 

18-96 

Kunjan ISO . | 

Scindl . 

16*43 

16*08 

16*60 

14*19 

, , 

16*26 

16*86 

14*00 

12*68 

1 

, Qronp C 
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Fancy Mabel 49 

Scindl 

17*86 

16*60 

16-71 

4*08 

18*68 

12*93 

12*96 

9*46 

7*96 

Bipenl 16 

Harlana 

26*86 

26*89 

24*71 

22*63 

20*64 

16*00 

8-82 

.3*68 


Group D 
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i • ‘ 

Jessoe 81 

Scindl-Jersey . 

84*82 

84*67 

88*98 

80*82 

28*26 

27*86 

24*70 

20*86 

20*80 

filrottP A 











Phirpo Violet 
77. 

Bruiio^Alpioo 

27*01 

29*40 

26*76 

26*14 

28*14 

21*14 

22*82 

28*10 

28*28 











PaUlQ6 . 

SalBdi— Holste^ . 

26*00 

26*26 

24-76 

24*64 

22*60 

28*26 

22*86 

22*68 

20*14 

FeUoiaOS 

Boilid{~Holsteln . 

28*10 j 

t8*21 

SS*<0 

20*70 

80*89 

28*96 

29*07 

26*68 

27*28 


reliol»»3 
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The authors have followed this latter method of analyzing the data given by 
Gaines (2) and Gaines and Davidson (6). The equation derived from the above 
noted and used for application to the data is : , , 


Yd = Ae 


Table II. 


Equations from the observed yields. 


i^roup A — 

Cow No. 92 

„ M 90 . 

ft ft 90 . 

» ft 40 . 

M „ 147 .. 

Group B — 

Cow No. 88 . 


Group C — 
Cow No. 49 


Group D — 

Colw No. 81 . 

Group E — 

Cow No. 77 . 

«» ft 93 • 

i», 99 d06 
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Yd is the daily yield for a given time unit (14 day periods) in pounds of raw 
milk per day: Time T, is reckoned to the middle of the period. A and IC 
have the same meaning as above stated. The alcove equation may be converted 
to a linear form by taking logarithms on both sides, thus : 


Log„ Yd = Logio A-KT Log^^ 

Tabi.e hi. 

Comfarimns of K {^nultipUcd by 



K X 103 

Measure 

of 

persistency 
for two 
times 
milking 

K X 103 

Measure 

of 

persistency 
for three 
times 
milking 

Percentage 
decrease 
in the value 
of AT X 103 
due to three 
times 
milking 

Percentage 
increase in 
in the value 
of K X 103 
duo to three 
times 
milking 

Group A — 





92 

83-68 

24-65 

70-66 


90 

37-63 

21-74 

42-24 


80 

47-62 

35-93 

24*39 


40 

23-36 

8-646 

62-96 


147 

41-64 

39-97 

4-00 


Group B — 





88 

24-41 

16-35 

33-02 


130 

61-40 

58-63 

4-67 


Group C — 





49 

59-47 

187-9 


21-69 

16 

48-64 

686-9 


1109-0 

Group D — 





81 

74-13 

60-92 

17-83 


Group E — 





77 

43-17 

26-76 

36-26 


106 

36-15 

26-24 

30*10 


93 

62-66 

21-78 

60-00 

’ • 
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Table IV. 

Theoretical yields of milk in one year from equations. 



Theoretical 
yield in one 
year (364 
days) calcu- 
lated to the 
equation of 
two times 
milking 

Theoretical 
yield (364 
days 

calculated 
to the 
equation of 
three times 
milking 

Per cent, 
increase 
due to throe 
times 
milking 

Per cent, 
decrease 
due to 
three times 
milking 

Per cent, 
decrease 
due to 
two times 
milking 

Qfon^ A— 

lbs. 

lbs. 




92 

6,208 

9,116 

76*0 


• • 

90 

7,068 

9,426 

33-6 

* • 

• • 

80 

4,376 

6^48 

42-5 

• • 


40 

6,882 

6,631 

11-0 


. . 

147 

4,168 

4,402 

6-8 

• * 

. * 

1 

Group 71- ■ 






88 

6,620 

6,073 

100 



130 

3,217 

4,311 

340 


• * 

Group C — 






49 

> 3,492 

666 

81-0 


• • 

15 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Group D — 






81 

6,982 

10,740 

63-0 


• • 

Group E — 






77 

6,292 

7,646 

16-6 

• • 

m • 

106 

6,410 

7,247 

11*6 

• • 

# • 

93 

6,580 

9,189 

28*0 

•• 

« • • 
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The GROUPING of the animals 

Group A . — This group consists of those cows which w'cre contiiiiied on two 
time milking for a period of 3^ to 4 months after calving. They were then 

placed on 3 time milking. The group consists of five cows, namely numbers 90, 

92, 80, 40 and 147. Numbers 90 and 92 are half-bred llolstein-Scindi cows; 
number 80 is a half-bred Jersey-Scindi; number 40 is a Hariana cow and 

number 147 is a Kankrej cow. J 

Group B , — This group consists of two cows which were started on 2 times 
milking and continued on the same for period of 2.1 to B months from calving 
and then placed on three time milking. Numbt^r 88 is a half-bred llolstein- 
Scindi cow and mindier IBO is a Scindi cow. 

Group C . — This group consists of two cows, number 15, a Hariana cow and 
number 49, a Scindi cow. They were started on two tiim^ milking as in group 13. 
and tlien placed on throe lim(‘ milking. 

Group D . — Consists of cow^ number 81, a lialf-bred Jersey-Scindi animal 
This cow was started on two time milking and continiu'd on the same for about 
8 months, after which the cow w^as placed on 3 time milking. 

Group E . — This grouj) consists of throe cow’s. Numbers 93 and 106 arc half- 
bred TTolstein-Scindi cow^s and number 77 is a half-bred Browm Swiss-Scindi 
cow. This group started on three time milking from calving for a period of 
about 12 fortnightly j)eriods when they were placed on two time milking. 


Presentation of data 

Till' data is presented in four tables. 

Tabli'. 1 gives the average daily raw’ milk production in pounds in 14 days 
time units for the period covering tw’O time milking as well as three time milk- 
ing. 

The values of the constants A and K have been derived separately for both 
the two and three time milking periods, by actual calculation, using the equation 
referred to above and the method of least squares in evolving the same. The 
graphic method was not used as it w’as felt that the method would lack 
mathematical precision. 

Table II gives the equatioirs thus derived from the observed yields for the 
cows of all grou})S, A to E, for both two and three time milking. From tlu* 
equations evolved it appears that the value of K becomes much smaller in 
groups A, B and H, wduai the animals were transferred from tw’o time milking 
to three time milking. That is, the rate of decline decreased. In group C the 
value of K of both the cows becomes abnormally large, or in other words they 
fall off more rapidly in their milk yield. In group E, in wdiich the animals were 
brought from three time milking to two time milking, the value of K increases. 
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Table III : The value of if, being very small, has been magnified by multiply- 
ing it by 10^. The percentage decrease in the value of if x 103 in the groups A, 
B, 1) and E ranges from 4,0(» to 70*00 per cent., with an average 35*1 per cent. 
This means that the persistency of the cows, due to three time milking, in these 
groups has been increased by 35*1 per cent. In group C three time milking has 
resulted in increasing the value of if in one case by about 216 per cent, and in 
the other case by 1109 per cent. This lowering of the persistency practically 
dried up the animal. 

Table IV gives the calculated yields for one year (304 days) from the equa- 
tions of two time and three time milkings. The same formula 


has been used. The formula as fitted to the 14 day time units is 

14 Ae or dr = 

liitcf^rating both sides between the limit, 7' = 0 aud T = 26, we get the total' 
theoretical milk yield per year (304 days = 26 x 14). The equation is therefore 


Y = 


14 A 

k 


( 1 - 


J_) 

> 26 K ^ 


This formula was iis(m 1 in calculating the theoretical milk yield for the year 
(364 days), according to the equations for two and three lime milking. 

The increase in the totjil yield in the groups A, B, and D, due to three time 
milking ranges from 5*8 to 75 per cemt. The average increase is about 33*1 per 
cent. In group C, three time milking has resulted in a decrease in the yield; in 
one case the decrease is 81 ])er ceniu and in the other case three time milking 
practically dried up the animal. In group E, in which the cows were changed 
from three time to two time milking the decrease has been about 18-6 per cent., 
due to the reductioii in the frequency of milking. The tolal yield of this group 
for two time milking bus been calculated to the initial rate of the starting period. 


Discussion of the observations 

From tlie data it is observed that in those cows in whom the persistency of 
lactation is definitedy ])resent as ti character the increase in frequency of milking 
helps in increasing this persistency. The values of K as given in Table III are in 
a strict sense not directly comparable on account of their being in two different 
initial rates. For direct comparison they should be corrected to the mean 
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initial rate. As Gaines (2) points out the mean of the K’s is not the arithmetical 
mean but a value much lower. Accordingly the values of if, when corrected to 
the initial rates, w^ould appear much smaller than are actually shown, when 
there is an increase in the frequency of milking. Also the values of A, when 
changed from three to two time milking would not appear as large as they arc 
shown. This effect is well brought out when the total yield for one year is 
calculated. The increase due to three time milking is about 35*0 per cent., but 
the decrease due to the change from three times to two limes is about 38.6 
per cent. The question arises as to whether the frequency of milking in any 
way builds up the character of persistency and whether its effect is carried over 
and if so, how far? This is a question of great importance to the economic pro- 
duction of milk. 

From the observations made on the data, the authors are of the opinion that 
persistency can be regarded as a character and a definite gauge of the dairy 
qualities of a cow. Whenever the dairy qualities of a cow are not fixed, it 
would be expected that any environmental change would break down the 
apparent persistency of the cow. In India where the dairy breeds are far more 
variable for their dairy qualities than the established Western dairy broods, the 
study of the prosistency of lactation of Indian broods of cows as affected by 
frequency of milking offers a means of determining the homozygous or 
heterozygous nature of dairy cows or milk production. Cognizance of this 
character of ‘‘persistency’' of lactation in Ihe selection of animals for the 
improvement of dairy cattle in India would be highly desirable. 
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Agricnltoral taeteorology : PreUminary studies on soil*moisture 
in relation to moisture in the surface layers of the atmos> 
phere during the clear season at Poona. L. A. Raudas, and 

M. S. Katxi, (Iiid. J. Agrw. 8ci. 4, 923.) 

Detailed observations of the pressure of water vapour and the degree of 
saturation were made at Poona in the air layers near the ground during the 
last winter at different hours of the day. These data reveal certain fundamental 
relations between the moisture in the topmost layer of the soil and that in the. 
air layers above it. During winter and spring, when the climate of the Bombay- 
Deccan is of the continental type (/.<?., with large diurnal variation of air tem- 
perature, cloudless skies and feeble air movement) it is observed that the vapour 
pressure is maximum by day and minimum at night near the ground. The 
decrease of vapour pressure with height by day and the reverse effect at night 
are associated with evaporation from and absorption by the soil resi^ectively. 
This has been confirmed by measurembents of the moisture content of surface soil 
at sunset and sunrise. {Authors* abstract) 


Petalody in cotton. V, Ramanatha Ayyab and R. Sankaran {Ind. J. 
Agric. Sci. 4t, 938.) 

In the course of floral observations at the Cotton Breeding Station, Coimbatore, 
two types of petalody were observed. In one case, the lower three-fourths of the 
staminal column was transformed into petaloid structures while at the summit a 
few fertile anthers were present. The stigmatic lobes were disherent. Attempts 
at securing a cross between the petaloid plant as the female parent and a normal 
plant as the male proved futile. But when the pollen grains from petaloid 
flowers were dusted on to stigma of normal flowers a few bolls resulted. The 
petaloid character was recessive in and segregated in a monohybrid Mendelian 
ratio in Fg and Fg indicating thereby that petalody is caused by single genic 
difference which is denoted by PP* and 

In the second case the degree of petalody was weak and the anthers entirely 
contabescent. Though the stigma was normal, no bolls developed *evon with 
artificial pollination. {Author\s abstract,) 

IMseases of Eleusine coracana Gaertn. and E. aegyptiaca Deaf, caused 
by species of Helxninthosporium. M. Mitba and P. R. Mbhta. 

(Ind. J. Agric. J^ci. 4, 943.) 

II. nodulosum B. et C. is widely distributed in India and causes a serious 
disease of K. coracana. The fungus was also isolated from E. aegyptiaca. Besides, 
a strain of H. leucosfylum Drechs. was found to attack E. caracana but does much 
less damage than H. nodulosum. Both H. nodulasum and H. leucostylmn cause 
leaf spots, seedling blight and head blight. II. nodulosum also causes foot-rot, 
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seed blight and root-rot. Inoculation experiments show that all the parts of 
E, coracana are susceptible to the attack of IL notlulosum and 11. leucostyluvi. 
Seedlings are more susceptible to the attack of 11, nodulosuni. The optimum 
temperature for the infection of aerial parts by H, nodidoHum was found to 
be 30® — 32°C. with a range of 10® — 37*5®C. Infection takes place through 
the stomata, the epidermal cells, or more freqiuuitly through certain e])id(Tmal 
out-growths. Both species have a wide host range as shown by cross- 
innoculation experiments. 

Macroscopic growth features of H, nodidomm and 11, Jexicoi^tylum such as 
aerial mycelium, colour, zonation aro. affected by various environmental factors 
such as light and darkness, temperature, humidity of air and media, inhibitory 
influences. Microscopic growth features of H, nodulosum such as sporulation, 
shape, size and septation of conidia, shape and size of conidiophores, formation 
of chlamydospores and secondary spores are affected by environmental conditions. 
The optimum temperature for the lint^ar rate of growth of H. nodulosum and 
H, Icucostylum varies with the nature of the im^dium. H. Icucostydum is com- 
paratively a slow growing fungus. The linear rate of growth of H, ?iodulosum 
depends on a number of other factors such as the amount of medium and humidity. 
{Authors^ abstract,) 


Breeding for milk production in the tropics. J. Edwards (Journal 
of Dairy Research^ Voh I//, No* 2, May 1932*) 

One of the most fundamental problems of tropical dairying consists in the 
establishment of breeds of dairy cattle which will live and thrive in their environ- 
ment. IIow this problem is dealt with in Jamaica is shown by the author by an 
analysis of the data of milk records and pedigrees of the dairy herd at the 
Government Stock Farm at Hope, Kingston, Jamaica. At this farm numerous 
crossing experiments have been tried with native cattle and imported European 
and Indian breeds, and the paper deals with the analysis of the detailed records 
kept of these experiments. 

The analysis is divided into two parts: (a) the analysis of the hulFs progeny 
(h) analysis of yield on percentage of Indian blood basis. An analysis of the 
^failures’ has also been made. And the conclusions are summarised as follow: — 

]. “The European group (with no Zebu blood) is seen to possess a low average 
yield and a high percentage of constitutional failures. Its representatives have 
the inheritance to produce milk but lack the constitution to express their inheri 
tance. The group of grades with one-half Zebu blood has a similar average 
yield and an equally high percentage of non-producers which might be in this 
case termed temperamental failure. The group possesses constitution hut lacks the 
factors for a better milk inheritance and docility. 

2. The occurrence of the highest average yields amongst the grades possessing 
one-thirty-sec^)nd to one-quarter Zebu blood coupled with a lower percentage 
of failures in these grades, points to their being the most satisfactory medium 
for the development of a new breed suited to environment.^’ 

The author prefaces his analysis with a review of the results of cross-breeding 
experiments in other tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world, including 
India, and the review makes interesting and valuable reading. The common 
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feature of the experiments is that the importation of European breeds into the 
tropics is usually a failure and not satisfactory as a general breeding policy. The 
first generation from imported animals may be satisfactory but subsequent gene- 
rations are usually unable to maintain the constitution necessary to thrive satis- 
factorily in a tropical environment. 

He, therefore, draws the conclusion that for tropical countries like India the 
solution of the problem of providing satisfactory milch cattle for ordinary condi- 
tions of feeding and management lies in the improvement of indigenous stock. 
It is true that the indigenous cattle of India are usually of heterogenbus origin 
and their improvement is likely to be somewhat protracted but the building up 
of a strain of improved stock always takes time; e.^., the European breeds have 
taken two centuries to attain their present level of production. 

Indian cows however possess the constitution to thrive in their environment, 
and experience in Texas, Kenya, Trinidad and North Africa tends to show that 
it is essential that a certain proportion of Zebu blood should be maintained if 
disease resistance and milking propensities are to be combined in one animal in a 
tropical environment (K. P. R. K.). 
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PUSA 114 WHEAT IN SIND 

Agricultural Leaflet No. 38 (1st Edition, September 1934), issued by the 
Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind 

Pusa 114 wheat is an improved variety of wdieat which was originally evolved 
at the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Eesearch, Pusa (Bihar). During the 
past four years, the Agricultural Department in Sind has carried out extensive 
trials of this improved varudy, both on (lovernnuait farms and on zamindari 
lands, in all the wheat-growing tracts of Sind. As a n'sult of these trials, the 
Department strongly recommends this variety to wheat-growers in the Barrage 
areas, especially in Middle and Lower Sind. Pusa 114 wheat has been tested 
in comparison with Punjab 8-A in the Thar Parkar district and has been found 
to yield as heavily and, in addition, the improved Pusa variety is highly resistant 
to ‘*rust** disease which caused much loss to growers of Punjab 8-A last season. 

During the rabi season of 1933-34, Pusa 114 was grown on a large scale by 
several prominent zamindars in Thar Parkar and FTvderabad districts, who also 
cultivated the variety Punjab 8-A. In most eases, the Punjab 8-A crop was 
severely damaged by ‘‘rust” disease and local wheats almost entirely destroyed, 
while the Pusa-114 crop escaped any serious damage due to its disease-resistant 
character. 

The main advantages of the im])roved wheat variety Pusa 114 are: — 

(1) It ia a high yieldcr , — ^At Sakrand, it has given yields of 23 mainids of 

grain per acre, and in 1932-33, Pusa 114 stood highest in yielding 
capacity in scientific teats carried out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at the Sakrand station. In the districts, especially in Middle 
and Lower Sind, Pusa 114 wheat has been showm to yield as well 
as the improved Punjab S^A variety and gives out-turns of grain 
15 — 20 per cent, greater than the ordinary local varieties. 

(2) It ia early maturing . — ^Pusa 114 wheat will ripen about a week sooner 

than ordinary local wheats and a fortnight sooner than Punjab 8-A. 
This character is most important and valuable in areas where, it is 
essential for aamindars to sow American cotton early in the hharif 
season, 
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Apples and pears from New Zealand: Montevideo. (Decree of June 80, 
1981.) 

Potatoes: Buenos Aires. (Decree of July 12, 1923.) 

Uice: Pascs de los Libres. (Decree of June 23, 1922.) 

Import permits required 

Article 2, — Any person in Argentina who desires to import live plants, parts 
thereof, or seeds, must apply to the Oficina de Sanidad Vegetal for a permit, 
furnishing the following information: 

(а) Name and address of importer. 

(б) Name of plant or seed. 

(c) Origin of the same, supported by the declaration of the seller and a 

certificate of competent authority. 

(d) Means by which the consignment will be imported (steamer, railroad, 

etc.). 

(e) Purpose for which imported (planting, sale, sowing, consumption). 

(/) When possible, the locality where it will be planted or sown. 

Treatment of infected or suspected plants 

Article 3. — All plants, or parts thereof, which proceed from countries where 
any infection injurious to the agricultural interests of Argentina exists, or into 
which the introduction of plants may not have been regulated, shall bo consi- 
dered suspicious, and as such, be subjected to the treatment and disinfection 
deemed necessary by the Oficina de Sanidad Vegetal. 

Article 4. — All plants, or parts thereof, found to bo attacked by any readily 
communicable injurious infection shall bo refused entry or destroyed by fire 
if they cannot be effectively disinfected. Destruction shall not give rise to in- 
demnification. If exportation is decided upon it must bo effected immediately 
by the person concerned. 

Conditions of belease fob entby 
Inspection certificate required 

Article 5. — Plants or parts thereof which are not deemed suspicious and 
which are not attacked by injurious diseases, or which are accompanied by 
health certificates issued by competent authority of the country of origin and 
visaed by the Argentine consul nearest to the place of origin, shall be admitted 
after the usual inspection. 

The Decree of May 6, 1932, as amended by that of July 7, 1933, prescribes 
that every consignment of plants or parts thereof intended for propagation or 
for consumption shall be accompanied by an inspection certificate issued by 
competent authority of the exporting country and visaed by the Argentine 
consul nearest to the port of embarkation, in order to be admitted into 
Argentina, but this requirement does not exempt such consignments from the 
inspection, quarantine, rejection, and other provisions of Law No. 4084 and its 
regulatory decrees. 
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Article 6. — For the present, plants from countries infested with phylloxera 
and Ban J’ose scale are declared to be of suspicious origin for the purpose of 
Article 8. Protective measures will be prescribed for other infections if deem- 
ed necessary. 

Article 7. — ^Plants and parts thereof which in accordance with Article 3 are 
declared suspicious, are divided into the following categories for treatment: 
(a) Live plants and cuttings; (h) bulbs, tubers, and roots; (c) fruits and vege- 
tables; (d) seeds. 

Article 6. — For treatment, live j)lants are divided into two groups: (1) 
Plants with earth; (2) plants without earth. Plants with earth will have 
their aerial parts disinfected; the subterranean parts and the soil will bo treat- 
ed with insecticides. Plants without earth, and cuttings, will be completely 
disinfected in all their parts by immersion or by exposure for a sufficient time 
to the action of disinfectant fumes. 

Article 9. — Bulbs and turions (young scaly shoots, pips) must be deprived 
of all their dead membranes (skin) and appendages, as well as of the adhering 
soil, and be subjected to a disinfectant wash before being admitted. Tubers 
and roots will be admitted if found to be sound and free from soil, otherwise 
they shall undergo a disinfectant wash or fumigation before being admitted. 

Fruits and vegetables 

Article 10, — This article is superseded by the Decree of March 9, 1931, as 
amended, which regulates the importation of fruits and vegetables into Argen- 
tina. 

Seeds subject to inspection 

Article 11, — Seeds admitted into Argentina in great or small quantities also 
shall be inspected l)y the Phytopathological Service (Oficina do San id ad 
Vegetal), which will permit unrestricted entry, require disinfection, or absolutely 
refuse entry in accordance with the results of the inspection in eacJi case to 
determine the character of the impurities they contain. (Decrees of J’ulv 5, 
1916; March 7, 1932; and July 29, 1932.) 

Articles 12 and 13- — Concern applications for import permits for plants and 
seeds. 

Article 14, — The inspection, and the disinfection which may have been re- 
quired, having been accomplished, a certificate will be issued to the applicant 
to enable him to withdraw his plants or a portion of them. 

Articles 15 and 16, — Concern the disposal of smuggled plants, etc. 

Inspection and certification 

The inspection and certification of plants or parts of plants offered for entry 
into the Argentine Bepublic, whether for propagation or consumption, is pres- 
cribed by the decree of May 6, 1932, as amended by that of July 7, 1933, as 
follows: . 
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Article 1 . — Every consignment of plants, or parts of plants, intended for 
propagation or consumption, with the exception of the classes of products listed 
below, shall be accompanied by a phytosanitary certificate issued by competent 
authority of the exporting country and visaed by the Argentine consul nearest 
the place of embarkation, in order to be admitted into the country. 

The following classes of products urti exempt from the presentation of the 
said certificate: 

(a) Those wliitdi Iiavcj b(Hni subjc'-cted to a process of industrialization 

(otlier than cooking): Provided, that they come in suitabh^ con* 
tainers (prunes, dates, figs, and similar cured or dried products); 

(b) those which arrive for immediate roasting (coffee, cocoa, and similar 

products) ; 

(r) i)roducts that result from milling (various flours, mill feeds, split or 
rolled grains, and similar products); 

(J) products intended for the cultivation of orchids and other analogous 
purposes, as well as those intended for pharmaceutical uses (dry 
fibres, mosses, medicinal plants, and similar products); 

(c) those which arrive by international parcel post. 

Article 2. — The requirement of the preceding article does not exempt any 
consignment of plants or their parts from the sanitary inspection, quarantine, 
rejection, or other requirements of Law 4084 and its regulatory decrees, with 
the exce]jtion of the classes of i)roducts indicated in continuation, which shall, 
at the same time, be exempt from the general quarantine inspection since, 
arriving in the condition specified, they cannot be carriers of pests: — 

(tt) those which come in a suitably preserved condition (syrup, brine, and 
other similar products); 

{b) those which have been subjected to a process of cooking and arrive 
in hermetically closed containers (peas, asparagus, tomatoes, and 
similar products). 

Article 3 . — The text of the phytosanitary certificate iiiay be that established 
as a standard in the International Convention for Plant Protection, Eome, 
1929, or one of similar content, and it must indicate at least, the name of the 
exporter and erf the consignee, class of product, place and date of issuance of 
the certificate. 

The certificate adopted as a standard in the International Convention for 
Plant Protection is as follows; 

Certificate of inapection and origin 

The undersigned (full name, official title, and address of agent authorized 
to iBSue the certificate) certifies, in conformity with the results of the inspection 

Koxn : — It is understood that oertifioation is required of rice and similar oereals* and of 
raisin and nuts, as wall as of plants and parts thereof. 
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(1)* of the cultures of origin; (2j* of the' ijroducts included in tlie shipment, 
that the plants, or parts of plants, described below are deemed free from dan- 
gerous diseases and pests, and especially from those hereafter eniinieruted. 1 

Description of shipment 

Number, weight, and kind of container. 

Marks on the container. 

Description of the plants, or parts of plants. 

Locality where grown. 

Full name and address of shipj)er. 

Full name and address of consignoo. 

Place and date of issuance of certilicate. 

Plants brought in hij passengers 

Planes brought in by jiassengcirs will be subject to the g(*neral sanitary 
])rovisions set forth in the Decree of August 28, 11)02. (Iha-na* of August 18, 
1917.) 

DaMJJOO 1‘KOHlinTEI) KXT1{Y 

The introduction of plants and culms of bamboo of all gtan'ra and species 
included in the tribe Bambuseac^ is prohibit'd, to prevent tiu* introduction of 
bamboo smut {Ustilago shiraiana). (Decree of March 81, 1919.) 

Importation of corn (Zea IMays) prohibited 

The importation of any varady of maize is ])rohibited, not only of th(' grain, 
'but of the plant in any state, including that used as ])acking; and also the 
importation of broomoorn, either the s<‘,ed or the dric'd plant for industrial uses, 
grown in any part of the world. 

Seeds of plants which may be attacdu'd by Uk'. Euroj)t‘an corn borer 
{Pyrausta mibilalis) may be imported only tlirough the port of Luenos Aires. 
Although these seeds may be apparently in good sanitary condition, tla'v mu'^t 
be subjected to a thorough disinfection in a vacuum for a liiinimum of four 
hours with the strongest possible quantity of hydrocyanic, acid gas. 

The list of plants attacked by the European corn borer is as follows: 

Plants severely attached 

Hemp (Cannabis sativa). Dahlia. 

Hops (Humulus japonieus). Sorghum. 

Bhubard (Rheum rhaponiicuni). Millet (Eehinoehloa crusgalli edulis). 


^ Strike out the clause not required by the importing country. 

f The indication of the names of plant disoa''cs and pests enumerated in the official list, of 
the importing country, and against which that country e8]:ecially de-iires to protect it sell*, 
will , bo comjueted by the indication of any other special condition contingently requiied by 
the said country. 
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Plants frequently attacked 


Barley {Hordeum vulgare). 

Beans (Phaseolus spp,). 

Beets {Beta vulgaris crassa). 

Celery {Apium graveolens). 
Chrysanthemum . 

Cotton {Oossypium hirsutum). 

Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) (not seed 
potatoes). 

Spinach {Spinacia oleracea). 


Sunflower {Helianthus annuus), 
Cowpeas {Vigna sinensis). 

Peppers {Capsicum annuum). 
Buckwheat {Fagopyrum vulgare). 
Artichokes, Jerusalem {Helianthus 
tuberosus). 

Oats {Avena sativa). 

Tomatoes {Lycopcrsicum esculentum). 


(Decree of May 11, 1927.) 


The Direction General de Agriciiltura y Defensa Agricola is authorized to 
permit the introduction of seeds intended for industrialization (manufacturing 
purposes), exempting them from the disinfection in vacuum prescribed by» 
Article 2 of the Decree of May 11, 1927. Such seeds shall unfailingly be 
processed in the establishment of the importing firm under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Phytosanitary Office of Importation and Exportation of Plants and 
Seeds (Oficina Sanitaria de Importacion y Exportacion do Plantas y Semillas), 
which shall in each case insure the complete industrialization of the shipments 
to prevent the germs with which they may be attacked from being distributed 
in the cultures of the country. (Decree of March 7, 1931.) 


Bananas and plant\ins prohibited entry 


The introduction of plants and shoots of bananas and plantains into Argen- 
tina is prohibited as a precaution against the introduction of the fungus 
Fusarium cubense and other diseases of the banana. (Decree of August 28, 
1928.) 

Eegulations governing importation of fresh fruits 

Article 1. — Every consignment of fresh fruits imported into the country 
shall be accompanied by a phytosanitary certificate (inspection certificate), 
without which it will not be admitted. By phytosanitary certificate is under- 
stood that issued by technical officials authorized by the government of the 
country of origin, in which it is affirmed that the fruits are found to be appa- 
rently free from parasites, and which indicates the kind of fruit and name of 
the variety, the locality where grown (province, state, etc.), the point of ship- 
ment, the vessel on which transported, the name of the consignee or of the 
representative of the forwarding agent in the port of destination (port of arrival 
in Argentina), and the date of issuance of the certificate. This certificate 
must be visaed by the respective Argentine consular official at the port of 
shipment or at the nearest point. 

Article 2. — The importation of fruit in bulk is prohibited, with the exception 
of bananas. The packing shall be done in the port of origin and the containers 
shall be of the standard types adopted by the fruit . exporting countries. 
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Apples, pears, oranges, mandarins, and lemons shall be wrapped in imper- 
meable paper of silky texture (oiled manila or sulphite or similar paper) on 
which the name or mark of the producer and the country of origin shall be 
printed. The containers shall be marked to indicate the character of the 
contents, class or variety, net weight or number of units, name and address of 
the grower, and the country of origin. (See exception in favour of barrelled 
apples, decree of February 24, 1933.) 

Article 3. — Consignments of fruits introduced into the country will be 
inspected at the ports of arrival in accordance with the regulations under Law 
No. 4084. If inspection of the fruit reveals ample reason for suspecting them 
to be infested with any of the parasites indicated in Article 4, the consignment 
will be placed in quarantine, for such period as is deemed necessary by the 
rhytosanitary Office of Plant and Seed Importation (Oficina Sanitaria de Im- 
portacion y Exportacion do Plantas y Semillas), in localities indicated by the 
importers, and which in ihe opinion of the Office in question meets the required 
conditions. If, as a result of the investigation carried on during the quarantine 
period, the existence of the parasites mentioned in Article 4 is not established, 
the consignment will be released to the interested person. 

Article 4 . — In the event that any of the following parasites are found in a 
shipment, the entire consignment will be inciiierated witliout right of indemnity, 
and the cost of transiiortation to the incinerator shall be borne by the importer. 


List of parasites 

Apple blotch, Phyllosticta solitaria; citrus canker. Bacterium citri; brown 
rot, Pythicaystis citrophihora; soft rot, Thielaviopsis paradoxa; mediterranean 
fruit fly, Ceratitis capitaia; apple curculio, (Anthonomus) Tacky pier cllus 
qnadrigihbvs; an apple fruit miner, Ennrmonia prunivorn; apple maggot, 
Rkagolciis pomonella; apple weevil, PscAidanthonomvs crataegi; plum curculio, 
Conotrachclus nenuphar; orange tortrix, Tortrix citrana; orange holcocera, 
Holcocera iceryacclla; orange plaiynota, Platynota tinciana; Arizona navel 
orange worm, Myolois venipars. 

Article 5 . — ^Fruits found to be attacked by other parasites known to be 
injurious, not included in the preceding Article, will bo rejected, and in case 
they cannot be reshipped, they will be incinerated as provided in Article 4. 

Article 6 . — The importation of fruits may be effected only through the ports 
of Buenos Aires and Rosario. Consignments imported through Mendoza, 
Posadas, and La Quiaca will be cleared at Buenos Aires or Rosario. The 
customs will seal the cars on entry into Argentine territory. This procedure 
will remain effective until quarantine and disinfection services have been 
organized at the frontier. 

Article 7.~Thi8 article originally provided for the entry of the fruits named 
therein during certain periods of each year, but it was revoked by the Decree of 
April 8, 1982, thus, in effect, providing for the introduction of fruits and vege- 
^bles at any period oi the year. 
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Article 8 . — The imj^ortation of guavas is prohibited. 

Article 9. — Every coiisigniucnt of apples and pears imported must be 
transported in refrigeration chambers. (Decree of March 9, 1981.) 

The importation is 2 )ermitted of ap 2 )les and pears in bushel baskets or in 
barrels of standard type. The paper wraps for these fruits shall be stamped 
(or print(^d) with tlie mark or name of the packers or exporters. (Decrees of 
May 19, and July 14, 1981, ami J<\‘l)ruary 24, 1988, exempting barrelled apples 
from the U. S. from the ivquinmient of 2 Japer wra|jperK.) 

The weight or volume of tlie , contents shall be declared in the metric system 
on each container. (Decree of 8ept(Mjjbcr 18, 1981.) 

PaPKU wrappers not REgriRKD FOR RAPwRELLEI) APPLES FROM THE UNITED STATES 

Decretj I7r)14, of Et brunry 24, 1038, modifies that of March 9, 1981, by 
{ixejn 2 )ting i)arr(dlcd Jij) 2 )l(\s t'X[)orted from the Uiiit(‘.d States to Argentina from 
tlie requirenieiit of a waterproof lissuo- 2 »aper wrap])er for each apple. 

• . Article 1 . — Article 2 of fhe decree of March 9, 1981, is modified, in so far as 
it refers to the re(|uir(‘m(‘nl of wrapphig in waterimjof stamped tissuc-pa 2 )er 
(!a-ch North American apple introduced into Argentina in barrels. 

Article 2 . — Barrelled apples which it is desired to introduce into Argentina 
must be accompanied by ati inspection certificate issued by com 2 )etent authority 
of the rpS 2 )ective Stab', and by a second certificate issu(»d by ex 2 )oris of tho 
United States D(‘i)artm(uit of AgricultunL These certificates must bo 
to the Argentine consul nearest to the ]joint of embarkation for authentication 
of the signatures. 

Article ,9. — Ton ])er cent, of the containers of every shi 2 )mont of a 2 > 2 )les not 
excetuling 500 barrels, and (ught 2^^^^ coni, of the containers in excess of 500 
bjimds, shall bo openod, w’itliout exception, for tho customary ins 2 )oction, at a 
])]ace indiciited by the Oficina Sanitaria do Imjjortacion y Exportacion de 
Plantas y Semillas. 

Article 4 . — The inspection certificates shall make special mention of the 
<lis(aises and 2 )osts indicated in regulation 4 of the decree of March 9, 1931. 

Article 5. — Tho only ports authorized for the entry of fruits under the pro- 
visions of this decree are Buenos Aires, Bosario, and La Plata. 

Apples and pears from New Zealand 

Subject to the iirovisions of Article 9 of the Decree of March 9, IQSl'^ the 
importation is authorized of consignments of apples and pears * from • New 
Zealand, transhipped at Montevideo to vessels of the Compania Argentina de 
Navigation Ltd. (Decree of June 30, 1931.) . . ■ - . . , 
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Bestrictions on cottonseed 

The importation of cottonseed is permitted from any source undv.r the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. Only clean seed, free from linters and adhering fibre, may be imported. 

2. Containers shall be metal, completely soldered. 

3. Beforo shipment each consignment shall be disinfected in vacuum and 
sliall be accompanied by a certificate to that effect, issiKid by authorized tecli- 
nical officials of tlie government of the country of origin, and visaed by the 
respective Argentina consul. 

4. The seed shall be disinfected in vacuum again on arrival in Argeiitin<a. 
(Decree of June 30, 1931.) 

5. The quantity is limited t') 10 kilograms of each variety and the se(;d may 
be imported only for experimental sowing under tlie supervision of the Direction 
General of Agriculture and Agricultural rrotection. 

0. Tlie intnxluction into thei Province of Cliaco of eottoiisee/l of varieties of 
the species Gossypiiim harhadcnac and G. pcruv'um u w will not be permitted. 

7. When it is desired to introduce cottons<‘ed of long staple varieties, ii])la.nd 
type (intermediate), for planting in (’haco, in adiiti ai to the i)rc>visions of the 
Decree of June 80, 1931, a eoa^tificate of origin is recjuired indicating the name 
of the variety and places of produedion. The Direction General will decid*' 
whether or not it is jiroper to permit its introduction for sueli purpose. (Decree 
of July 28, 1931.) 

Eegulations govekning the importation ok potatoes 
C c rtifi C(i tc .V rc q u i re d 

Each consignment of potatoes imported into Argentina from a foreign countiy 
sJiall be accompanied by a certificate of sanitary origin and by a phytosanitary 
cefrtificate (inspection certificate). 

These certificates shall bo issued by specialists authorized by the government 
of the country of origin. 

The certificate of sanitary origin shall certify that tlie planting or ground in 
which the potatoes were grown is in gCKid sanitary condition and shall indicate 
the date of digging, the quantity or weight of the potatoes represented by the 
certificate, and the name of the grower and of the consignee. 

The phytosanitary certificate shall affirm tliat potatoes are found appa- 
rently free from pests and diseases; indicate the quantity or weight, marks, 
name of the vessel on which shipped, the name of the consignee or representative 
of the shipper, the country erf destination, and the date of issue. Tlie inspection 
upon^ which the certificate is based shall not be made until at least one month 
Jias.elapseiJ after the date of the certificate of sanitary origin, 
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The above-mentioned certificates shall be visaed by an Argentine consul, and 
the potatoes shall be inspected at the i)ort of arrival in Argentina. 

Tf inspection shows the potatoes to be in good sanitary condition their entry 
will be permitted, but if as a result of the inspection not exceeding 10 per cent, 
of the tubers are found to be attacked by any pest, or by any diseiase of an 
infectious character, a selection and separation of the tubers will be effected, 
infected tubers being destroyed and the remainder disinfected, at the expense 
of importer. 

If the percentage of infected tubers is greater than 10, the importer may 
elect to have them reladcn or to liavo thorn incinerated at his own expense within 
three days of notification. 

Any shipment of potatoes wliicli arrives infested with a parasite which does 
not exist in Argentina will be rojectetd and tlio importer must immediately relade 
it or have it incinerated. 

The only authorized 2)ort of entry for potatoes is Buenos Aires. Consign- 
jjients of j)otatoea not accoiii])anied by the required certificates will not be 
admitted. (Decree of July 12, 1923.) 

Shipments of potatoes offered for entry into Argoniina will be subject to the 
inspection and other procedure })i*oscribed in the general regulations under Law 
No. 4084, as set fortli in the Decree of August 23, 1902. (Decree of October 3, 
1930.) 


Sugarcane 

Article 1. — Every shipment of sugarcane plants or cuttings offered for intro- 
duction into Argentina, besides meeting the general conditions, shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin issued by competent authority and 
visaed by the Argentine consul in the country of origin. If not bearing the 
said certificate, the shipment shall be rejected by the sanitary authorities. 

Article 2 , — Besides the above-mentioned certificate, and, with or without it, 
every shipment of sugarcane plants which reaches Argentina for importation 
shall be subjected to a quarantine during w’hich the sanitary observations and 
operations which the technical offices deem necessary shall ba carried out, to 
guarantee the purposes upon which this resolution is based, namely, to prevent 
the introduction of pestc and diseases of the sugarcane. (Decree of March 17, 
1919.) 

Importation of plants of Yerba Mate PRoniBiTEt) into the Province of 

Tucuman 

The Governor of the Province of Tucuman, by the Decree of June 12, 1929, 
prohibited the importation into that Province of Paraguay tea (yerba mate, 
Jko! paraguensift) of any variety from any source. The importation ol the seeds 
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a£ this plant will be carried out by the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Tucuman, subject to disinfection with a 2 per cent, caustic potash solution for 12 
hours. 

Restrictions on the importation op leguminous and gramineous seeds 

The Decree of July 5, 1915, provides for the sampling of leguminous and 
gramineous seeds offered for entry into the Argentine Republic, and for tlie 
issuance of certificates of analysis based upon samples withdrawn from each 
Bhijjment. 

The same decree provides for the cleaning of shipments of such seeds which 
fall bellow the prescribed tolerances of germinability and purity and prescribes 
that seeds whic^h, after being cleaned, still remain below the established 
tolerances, shall bo re-embarked or destroyed without right of indemnity. 

The decree of March 7, 1932, supplements that of July 5, 1915, by modifying 
and extending the scope of the latter. The text of the decree of July 15, 1915, 
as amended by that of March 7, 1932, follows: 

Articles 1, S, and 3 . — Revoked by the decree of March 7, 1932. 

Article 4. — Certificates of analysis of alfalfa seed relating to the established 
tolerances will bo issued : 

(а) Not certifying more than the: conditions found ‘‘within the tolerances 
and fit for sowing”, in cases where the alfalfa seed does not contain more 
“Cuscuta” and ‘‘other harmful seeds”, or lower ‘‘cultural value’* than is tole- 
rated (see Article 3 of the decree of March 7, 1932), nevertheless being able 
to indicate the percentage of germination in order to illustrate better to the 
interested person, 

(б) When alfalfa seeds exceed one of the established tolerances they will be 
indicated as ‘‘beyond tlie limits of toleration”. 

(c) The ‘‘number of Cuscuta seeds*', percentage of ‘‘other harmful seeds**, 
“germinability”, or freedom from Cuscuta or other harmful seeds, and “as 
possessing the guaranteed cultural value** will be certified; it will also be 
indicated whether or not they arc fit for sowing in accordance with the tolerances 
established by Article 3 of the decree of March 7, 1932, when alfalfa seed is 
offered for sale under guaranty of “absolute purity**, or with the minimal purity 
by specifying in terms of “Cuscuta** or “other harmful seeds** and “cultural 
value** not inferior to the guaranty and within the established tolerances, for 
which the corresponding sample must be delivered to the Direccion General de 
Agricultura y Defensa Agn'cola, sealed and signed by the vendor and purchaser 
or interested parson, by witnesses who represent or accept the parties, or by 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, whose testimony shall accompany the 
sample, as likewise a copy of the guaranty, which shall be filled in the said 
division in cases in which it is necessary to mediate as arbitrator. 
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Article 5.— The ports authorized for tte importation of alfalfa seeds are 
Buenos Aires, Eosario, and Baliia Blanca. 

Article 6*. — The ports authorized for the importation of seeds arc those indi^ 
caied in tlie preceding article. This applies to all classes of seeds. 

Article 7 , — An application will be presented by the importer or his representa- 
tive for each importation of seeds; tlie aj[)plieation shall indicate the origin, the 
name of the exx>orting hrm, kind and quantity by weight, numbers and marks 
of the containers of ttio seed, name of vessel on which it will arrive, ^lort of 
arrival, name and addi-ess of consignee. The a])plicati.)n, acconijmnied by the 
certificates of origin, lu‘iilth, and disinfection which the shixmieiits bear, will be, 
delivered to tlui (Jlicina Sanitaria de Importacidn de Piantas in the port of entry, 
or in the absence of such an office, to an official of the Direccidii de Defensa 
Agn'cola y Saiiidad Vegetal, who is in charge of imjiortation and exportation, 
and in case one lias nut been designated, to the Collector of Customs at the said 
Xiort, who will proceed to draw samples; sending them direct to the “Divisidn 
de Poinentr/’ of the said Direction, with the corresxiondiiig documents, for 
analysis and the issiiauee of the certificate, and in which, upon the origin of the 
sanipl(», fro-m the coiT(\sx)onding sliipment being attested, the dock orpier and the 
(le])Ository in whicli it is found, will be indicated in order that the transmittal 
of th;}i certificate of analysis may be made direct to the chief of the latter, from 
wliieh will bo decided wliethor or not the importation will be permitted. 

Article 8 . — In cases where certificates of analysis of shipments of alfalfa 
seed to bo imported shall indicate a ''Cuscuta content’* and “cultural value” 
greater and less, respectively, than the tolerances (established by Article 3 of 
the decree of March 7, 1932), the importers or duly authorized representatives 
may elect the reiading, destruction without indemnity, or an attempt to clean 
the seed (decuscuiage), and the winnowing in a warehouse or depository autho- 
rized by the Ministry for those operations, in order to try to obtain the tolerated 
j)ercentages, for wincli ])U]*pose the entry for clearance through the customs and 
the ti’oatnujiit cf the corresponding seed will be permitted under the custody of 
the customs officials and for the account of tlie importer. 

During the operations, whatever the result may he, tlie residuum will be 
burned avS produced without giving rise to any indemnity; since the interested 
person or his duly authorized rejiresentative has resorted to this privilege, he 
will have abandoned his rights in the ajiplieation which had to be made for 
cleaning. 

If, as a result of the cleaning or winnowing, tolerances are obtained which 
authorize importation, a delivery order will be issued to the authorized depository 
for the rf^loase of the shipment, the cleaned sliipment thus being definitely 
adruitted, and a record will be left in the corresponding file of the operations and 
, analyses effected, etc. 

In the event that the attempts to clean do not yield the results sought, the 
interested pm'son will be notified oi the results of the analysis and a relading 



order will Hbe ifiwued through the ouetomei »authorit)ies, unless deetruction ,is 
Bruthorized in writing by the Oficina - Sanitaria^ de Importaci6n do Plantas y 
Semillas, in which case, besiicfi the record in the file, the office» mentioned will 
issue to the authorized depository a certificate of release for destruction. 

If, after the lapse of 15 days from the date of notification of the interested 
person, hone of the procedures above indicated has been followed, it will be 
deemed that he has abandoned bis rights and the office inenticned will proceed 
to destroy the seed by burning and will make affidavit accordingly. 

Article 9 . — The entry and the relading of shipments of alfalfa seeds for 
cleaning, discussed in the preceding article, will be authorized through the port 
of Buenos Aires only. 

Article 10 . — (As amended by Article 4 of the decree of March 10, 1926) ; 
The introduction into the country of seeds of toothed bur clover, Medicago 
{denticulata) hispida, and spotted bur clover, Medicago (maculata) arabica, is 
prohibited. 

The text of the decree of March 7, 1932, which amends and supplements that 
oI July 15, 1915, follows: 

Article i, "Subject to the provisions of Law No. 4084, the importation of 
seeds of forage plants is prohibited, as detailed in Articla.2, when from the 
'physico-botanical analysis which will be made in each case by the Direction of 
Agricultural and Animal Industry Laboratory and Research (Direction de 
Laboratorio e Investigacines Agrfcolo-Ganaieras), it is deduced that they are 
adulterated or of inferior quality for sowing, in accordance with the present 
regulations. 

Article 2.— The Direction uf Agriculture (Direccidn de Agriculltura), in 
accordance with the provisions established by the decree of July 15, 1915, which 
is maintained in so far as it is not opposed to the present decree, will proceed 
W'^ith the w'ithdraw'al of samples from shipments of seeds of leguminous and 
gi’aminoous forage plants wliich are imported: 

LEGUMES: A;nlhylli8 vulneraria, sand' clover; Hedysarum coronariuvi, 
Erencli honeysuckle; Lotus comiculatus, birdsfoot trefoil; Lotus uhginosus, 
Bx’itish bog lotus; Medicago lupulindy yellow trefoil; ra^o sativa, alh.lfu 

Melilotus alba, wdiite sweet clover; Mcliloius alba var. annua. Hupani clover, 
Oniiihopus sativus, serradella; Onobnjehis v'eiaefoVa, sainfoin; TrifoUnm alex- 
andrinum, Alexandrian clover; Tri^folium fragiferum, straw^berry clover; 
Trifolium hyhridum^ alsike clover; Trifolium incarnatum, crimson clover; 
Trifolium pratense red clover.; Trifolilum repens, white cover. 

GRASSES: Agrostis (alba) palufrtris, redtop; Afopecurus pratcnsis, meadow' 
foxtoM; Arrhenatherum elatius, tall oatgrass; Avena si)p., oats; Bromus mermis, 
common bromegrass'; Bromus unioloidcs, rescue grass; Chlofis gay ana, Rlio es 
grass; Capriola (Oynodon) dactylon, Bermuda grass; Cynosurus esatus, crested 
dogtail;* DaciyUt glomerata, orchard grass; Eragrgstis .abtjssmica, teft ; J^^estnea 
pratensis, meadow fescue; Fcstucu Qvina, sheep’s fescue.; Fe^tuca rubra, red 
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fescue; Sord^um vulgare, barley; LoUwn (italieum) multifimm, Italian 
ryegrass; LoUum pennne, perennial ryegrass; Panicum tniliacnm, broomcorn 
millet; PhalariB $tenopiera, Peruvian winter grass; Phleum pratense, timothy; 
Pea protewMS, Kentucky bluegrass; Poa trivialis, rough bluegrasa; Seeale 
eereale, rye; Chaetoehloa (Setaria) italica, millet; Holcu$ sorghum (vulgare) var. 
saoekaratus, sweet sorghum; Holcus sorghum (vulgare) var. sudanerisis, Sudan 
glnss. 

Article S. — Leguminous seeds will be examined for their real value, cultural 
at lor use, and the content of foreign seeds, proceeding to reject every shipment 
in adiich the following conditions are found: 

(a) Whan the cultural value of alfalfa seed is less than 85 per cent, with 

a purity of 98 per cent. 

(b) When seeds of white clover, red clover, crimson clover, alsike obver, 

strawberry clover, Alexandrian clover, yellow trefoil, French 
honeysuckle, and sand clover, have a cultural value of less than 
76 per cent. 

(c) When the cultural value of seeds of white sweet clover, Hubam clover, 

and serradella, is less than 70 per cent. 

(d) When the cultural value of birdsfout trefoil, British bog lotus, and 

8ainf<^ is less than 60 per cent. 

(e) When leguminous seeds of any species contain more than 10 ouscuta 

seeds per kilogram of seed. 

(/) When they contain more than one half of one per cent, by weight of 
weed seeds, considering as such those corresponding to all species 
of uncultivated plants, or attest that the seeds have been subjected 
to a mechanical treatment to modify their appearance or their 
censtitution. 

Article 4. — ^The seeds of gramineous forage plants mentioned in Article 2 will 
be subjected to a determination of their germinability and content of foreign 
seedi proceeding to reject those foimd in the following conditions: — 

(g) When the seeds of oats, barley, rye, timothy, and tef have a 

germinability of lees than 80 per cent. 

(h) When the seeds of rescue grass, orchard grass, meadow fescue grass, 

redtop, ryegrass, broomcorn millet, sweet scaghum, and Sudan grass 
have a germinability of less than 70 per cent. 

(t) When the seed of tall oatgrass, common bromegrass, crested dogtail 
grass, sheep’s fescue grass, Peruvian winter grass, and rough 
bluegrass have a germinabUity of less than 60 per cent. 

(f) When the seeds of meadow foxtail, Bermuda grass, ted fescue grass, 

and Kentucky bluegrass have a germinability lower than 50 per 
owhs 

(Jit) When Bhodes grass c<mtaiQS !e|t. than 600,000 germs per kilogram 

of saadi. 



Article 6, — All gramineous seeds which contain more than one per cent, hy 
weight, of weed seeds, will be rejected; also when they contain more than 8 per 
cent, by weight, of seeds of other cultivated species of plants, their importation 
is still prohibited, even in the case of special mixtures, as forage or for turf* 

Mixtures of Lolium perenne with L. HaUcum and those of different species 
of the genus Paa, are excepted from these provisions. 

Article 6. — The importation of seeds of Sudan grass and sweet sorghum, and 
of any other species of sorghum which contain fruits of Sorghum halpense, is 
prohibited. 

Article 7. — No shipment of alfalfa seed may be introduced into the country 
unless at least one per cent of the contents of each container be colored as 
follows : — 

(1) Alfalfa seed from European countries by an alcoholic solution of 

crystal violet (H per cent.). 

(2) Alfalfa seeds from other countries or regions shall be colored witli 

Malachite green (IJ per cent.). 

(3) The coloring materials, which may be those above indicated, or others 

which produce equal coloration to those established, shall be applied 
in such a manner that the colored seeds are distributed as uniformly 
as possible throughout the package. 

Article 8 , — Each combined sample taken for analysis in accordance with the 
provisions of these regulations shall represent not more than 200 sacks or con- 
tainers of the sanie mark and shall be withdrawn by taking partial samples In 
the following proportions : — 

(1) When the shipment comprises a smgle lot of 5 containers or less, a 

sample will be taken from each eontainer to form the combined 
sample. 

(2) In shipments comprising a lot of moro than 5 containers and less than 

80, a sample will be taken from every second container^ but never 
fewer than 5 containers shall be sampled. 

(3) W'ben the shipment comprises a lot exceeding 80 contamers' not 

more than 50, samples will be taken irom every third oontainer, 
but the combined sample shall never be drawn from fewer than 
16 oontainers. 

(4) If the lot exceeds 50 containers samples shall be taken irom 80 per 

cent, of them. 

(5) When a shipment comprises various lots, samples will be drawn from 

each loi separately in the manner indicated in sections. I, 2, 8, and 
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1 Artich ^Three combkied*’6AmpleS'thuB formed will be taken; one for l^e 
I^eceion. de liiiboratorws e Investigaoipnes Agricolo-Ganaderas del Ministerio, de 
Agricnltura; the' second tor the Gficina Sanitaria de la Direccidn de Agricultura; 
and the third will bef ietained by the interested person, the samples being sealed; 
in the presence of the latter or his representative. 

Article 10 , — Leguminous seeds of the following genera ; MedicagOf Trifoliumt 
Asiragalua^ Lotus y MeliloiuSy and LufinuSy with all their species, subspecies, 
varieties hybrids wliich^ may be attacked by the parasites Bruchophague 
/anebrfs 'Kiid B, ^ibhus shall come packed in double sacks and be disinfected in 
vacuo before shipment and shall be accompanied by the corresp mding certificate 
of .disinfection, issued by technical officials. of the country of origin and visaed 
by the A?-gentine consul irr that country. 

Article 11 . — (As modified by the Decree of July 29, 1932): in the event that 
the presence of Bruchophagm funebris or B. gibbus is noted in shipments of the 
seeds mentioned in the preceding article in the larval; nymph, or adult stage, 
they will be at once reembarked, their entry into tlie country not being per- 
mitted 


' Pla^t Quakantine liViroar resthictions ue the KiNouoivi of Belgium 
' Infested fruits pwhibiicd entry 

According to the Ministerial order of July 14, 1933, the importation into 
Belgium is permitted of fresh peaches, apricois, and uectariaes from auy source 
ojil^ when an- inspection made by the Belgium Plant Protectioii Service at the 
expense oi the importer shows the shipment to be free from fruit liy ItiTvae 
(Trypetidae), froiu caterpillars of the peach twig borer {Anarsia lineatelia)y and 
of the Oriental fruit moth [Grapholitha molesta {^Laspeyresia molestay — Cydia 
molesta)]^ as,, well, us, from larvae of the plum or peach curculio {ConotrachcluH 
nenyph(ir). 


Authorised ports of entry 

Antwerp, Brussels, Haren-Aviation, Liege, Erquilinnes, Eschen^ Montaleux, 
Mouscron, and Quevy. 


Disposal of infested shipments 

’ "Shipments arriving at the ports of Erquilinnes, Eschen, Montaleux, Montspen, 
and Quevy which are found to be infested with any of the above-named pests are 
to be returned to the country of origin. 

Those offered for ent^ at the ports of Antwerp, Brussels, Haren-Aviation 
and Liege will burned at the expense of the importer if found infested. 


4 
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Importation of fresh cherries regulated 

The decree of the Belgian Minister of Agriculture of May 14, 1982, prescribes 

1. The importation of fresh cherries into Belgium from France, Germany 
and Italy is permitted only when an inspection made at the expense of the im- 
porter by the Belgian Phytopathologieal authorities sh nvs the shipment to be free 
from tha cherry fruit fly, lihagolctis cerasi. 

2. Importation may be effected only through the customs offices of 
Erquelinnes, Montaleux (Mouscion), Montzen, Antwerp (office No. 4), anl 
Brussels (offices Nos. 1 and 3). 

Shipments arriving at Erquehnnes, Montaleux (Mougcron), and Montzen 
found to be infested with Rhagoletis cerasi wull be sent back. Those found at 
Antwerp and Brussels to be infested witli this past will be burned at the expense 
of the importer. 

Importation prohibited of potatoes, eggplants, and toniatocs from France 

The order of the Belgian Minister of Agriculture of April 18, 1932, i^rolubits 
the importation into Belgium of potato tubers or plants, and of fruits or plants 
of eggplants and tomatoes originating or proceeding from France, but admits 
those products fiom other countries w'hen each shipment is accompanied by a 
certificate affirming that the products were grown in a locality free from the 
Colorado beetle, Leptinotarsa dcccmUneata. 

The regulations promulgated under the above order on the same date prescribe 
that: 

The importation of these i>roducts from countries other than France is per- 
mitted only when a certificate issued by the official plant protection service of the 
country of origin is presented at the customs office, naming the country of origin 
of tha products, and expressly affirming that they were growm in and proceed 
from a locality mo're than 20 km. distant from any culture- attacked by the 
Collorado beetle, Leptinotarsa decemlineata, and potato w^art, Synchytrium 
endobioticum. 

The regulation concerning the dist^ance from foci of infestation with Colorado 
beetle is compulsory. With respect to f(X5i of potato wart, the importation of 
potato tubers is permitted when their place of origin is less than 20 km. but not 
less than 500 meters therefrom, on condition that the certificate in question, in 
which the circumstances are established, also certifies that the shipment was 
inspected by the above-mentioned plant protection service and was found free 
from potato wart. 

According to the case, two certificates may be presented one on Colorado 
beetle, and the other on potato wart. 

The re-entry of shipments of this kind also is subject to inspection by the 
Belgian Phytopathologieal Service. 
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Authorized porta of entry 

Importation of shipments of these products may be effected by water only 
through the customs ports of Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Ostend, 
and Zeebrugge. 

Shipments not accompanied by the prescribed certificates will be reladen, 
unless an inspection made by the special Belgian Phytopathological Service at 
the expense of the importers shows them to be free froth Colorado beetle. 

# 

# # 

THS MABKET EOB EMPIBI Xil^l 

Twenty-eighth Beport of the Imperial Economic Committee 

The satisfactcEry grading of Empire exports of maize is commented on in 
the report on maize issued by the Imperial Economic Committee (published by 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1/). Emphasis is also laid on the importance to manu- 
facturers of unbroken weevil-free grain. It is suggested that the export trade 
would be facilitated and extended if more regular supplies over a longer season 
could be assured. 

The world production of maize and wheat are roughly equals yet the volume 
of international trade in maize is only two-iifths of that in wheat and wheat ffour. 
in most producing countries the crop is used locally, chiefly as a food, sometimes 
mainly for the local population, sometimes for poultry and live-stock. The out- 
standing example of this is the United States, which produced 60 per cent, of 
the world's crop in 1932 but contributed less than two per cent, to the world's 
trade in maize. In sharp contrast to this is Argentina, which, with its smaller 
population and no large pig industry, supplied two-thirds of the world trade 
from a crop only one-tenth of that of the United States. Europe, and especially 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Denmark and, 
until 1033, Germany, afford the great market for maize, taking in recent years 
up to 97 per cent, of the total exported from all countries. 

The chief Empire exporting countries are the Union of South Africa, 
Southern Bhodesia and Kenya. The maize of these countries is mainly a flat 
white grain very different from the small yellow grain typical of the Argentine 
crop. The report points out that this fiat white maize possesses special advant- 
ages for the manufacture of cornflour, custard powders, starch, and glucose. 
It is also preferred in the distillation of whisky. With this special market, 
wholesale prices for this Empire maize are, according to the report, usually 
somewhat higher than for Argentine maize. The difference, however, is neither 
eertain nor constant and the weight of the Argentine crop is such that variations 
in its price directly affect the prices of African maize. Between 1931 and 1938 
these Empire countries experienced special difficulties in the maize trade, owing 
to the severe depreciation of the Argentine currency and, in 1988 in South 
Africa, to local bought. The report detafla the measures taken to assist the 
local farming community. 
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Owing to regtrictionB and regulations in many importing countries, trade in 
maize, as with so many other commodities, is difficult, but the report notes that 
the world market is not overshadowed by large accumulated stocks as is the 
case with wheat. It is important to Empire countries to maintain and extend 
the market it now has with manufacturers, but that after all is a comparatively 
small market. The main demand is for poultry food, for which at present small 
highly coloured grain is preferred. Entry into that market would bring Empire 
supplies into direct competition with Argentine maize, and a grain more similar 
to that of Argentina would have to be placed on the market or the present 
preference broken down as the result of well established trials and publicity, 

# 

# # 

DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON GR0WIN6 IN SIND 

The Publicity Officer, Indian Central Cotton Committee, writes: — 

The Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture in Sind for the 
year 1932-33, just published by W. J. Jenkins, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., I.A.S., 
Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, is a highly informative document recording, 
among other things, the great strides taken in the development of cotton culti- 
vation in Sind and the progress made by the various schemes financed by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, which are directed towards cotton develop- 
ment and improvement in the Barrage areas. 

During the year under report, practically the entire new Canal Systems 
under the Lloyd Barrage were worked during both the kharif and rahi seasons. 
Of a total area of 13,67,000 acres on the main Canal Systems in the Barrage 
areas, cotton occupied about 3,55,0fX) acres in the kharif season. The transi- 
tion from the old system of inundation irrigation to the new Barrage Canal 
System resulted, according to the Chief Agricultural Officer, in a somewhat un* 
settled and irregular supply of water in the early months. This caused delay 
in sowings and reduction in crop areas. The cotfcon crop in the middle Sind 
areas was affected by malformation, sterility and bad opening largely due to 
late sowing. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee held its half-yearly meeting in 
January, 1938, at Karachi and at its later meeting held in August, 1988, the 
Committee sanctioned a further grant of Rs. 2,96,540 for the extension of the 
cultivation of improved varieties of cotton in the Barrage areas. A trade 
exhibition of departmental cottons from Sind was held at Karachi and at Bombay 
at the time of the Committee's meetings. 

Botanical wmuK for cotton improvemknt 

The policy, in accordance with the opinion expressed by the Committee 
when sanctioning an additional grant of approximately three lakhs of rupees 
for cotton extension work in Sind, has been to concentrate future work on the 
improvement of Sind cottons upon the medium and long-stapled varieties, i.e., 
Sind- American and imported American and Egyptian types. The trend of 
trade demand in India and abroad also justifies such a policy. Insufficient and 
fafeguUu^ irrigatioii during the early part of the season adversely affected the 
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cotton crop in some parts of Sind, Eeplicated field scale trials of improved 
Sind-Americans at Sakrand and Mirpurkhas indicated the superiority of 289 F*l, 
and 285 F-2 over 285 F-21 in respect of immunity to ‘red-leaf*. Selection 
work among these types to obtain earlier and higher yielding strains with a 
silkier staple is in progress and a new strain 289 F-20 which was found promis- 
ing, is being multiplied. Work on types of cotton imported from' Bussian 
-Turkistan, Africa, Ijganda and the United States of America was continued and 
yielded promising material. Plot trials of numerous selections made by the 
Agricultural Departments in other cotton growing provinces in India, which 
were grown at Sakrand, did not reveal any material superior to the improved 
varieties Jiow being bandied by the Agricultural Department in Sind. Hybridi- 
zation work was limited to the sudy of two crosses, viz., 285 F-1 x Sea Island 
and 4 F-IH x Meade, wliicli wore grown in the F-8 and F-5 generations 
respectively. The se.grogjvies are breeding true for length of staple and high 
ginning i)ercentage. Samples of their lint are being sent to the Technological 
Laboratory at Matunga for fibre and spinning tests. Work on the botanical 
improvement of the long stapled American and Egyptian cottons has been trans- 
ferred to the Government Seed Farm, Mirpurkhas. 

Samples of the improved cottons now being extended in the cotton growing 
districts of Sind were submitted to the Committee’s Technological Laboratory 
at Matunga and the results obtained compared favourably with those of the 
previous years. 

Cotton Physiological Ebsbakoh Scheme 

The Cotton Physiological Eesearch Scheme, Sind, operating in the extend- 
ed period of five years, sanctioned by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
has now entered an important stage in its investigations. Particular attention 
was given during the year under report to discovering the best methods of 
distributing irrigation supply within a fixed ‘delta* to the cotton crop in order 
to increase final yields. Besults obtained indicated that the reduction of 
intervals between waterings at flowering and fruiting times, i.e., August- 
September, is beneficial. Investigations on the effect on cotton yields and 
disease resistance of the application of quick acting nitrogenous manures at 
critical periods of crop growth arc being continued. The factors responsible for 
the appearance of types of ‘red-leaf’ exmdition; the breeding of disease-resistant 
types, soil conditions in regard to plant nutrition, etc., are being studied. 
Minor investigations into the control of the white-ant pest and the relationship 
between the root development of different varieties of cotton and their adapta- 
bility to environmental conditions in Sind were also carried out. In view of 
the prospective extension on a large scale of cotton cultivation in the Barrage 
areas of Sind, the results of the present investigations conducted under the 
scheme at Sakrand should be of great economic value. ^ 

Sind Cotton Extension Scheme 

'the activities covered by the Sind Cotton Extension Scheme,- worked by 
the Agricultural Department, for which the Indian Central Cotton Commit^ 
granted a sum of Es. 81,000 per annum fer three years — and which has. receiaitly 
been extended lor a further period of five years at a cost of approximately three 
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lakhs — are being pursued in two sections, one in tlie Left Bank areas and the 
other in the Right Bank areas. Pkcli section is under the cljarge of a Cotton 
Supervisor. In the Left Bank Section, cotton varietal tests carried on to 
test the respective yields and suitability for extension of different varieties of 
cotton on zamindari lands in Thar Parkar, Nawabshali and Hyderabad districts, 
have again demonstrated the high yielding capacity of the superior im})roved 
Sind- American types — 289 F-1 and 285 F-2, in the Jainrao tract. Demonstra- 
tions of cotton cultivation have been organized in the hitherto non-cotton 
growing tracts of the Right Bank areas and in Nawabsliah district to show the 
technique and possibilities of cotton cultivation to zamindars. Over 5,000 
maunds of seed of improved cotton varieties grown on the lands of registered 
seed-growers were distributed for extension in the districts by the Cotton 
Supervisors. In the Right Bank Section — hitherto a non-cotton growing area — 
the work on thirty demonstration plots, comprising an area of nearly 100 acres 
on zamindari lands, has brought promising results from 27 W.N. (improved 
Sind Deshi) and 4 F-18 (an improved Sind-American tyi)e). This work has had 
considerable effect in stimulating private interest in cotton cultivation on the 
part of zamindars. The Cotton Supervisor, Eight Bank, and his staff are 
giving all possible assistance and advice to intending cotton cultivators in this 
tract. The report of the Director, Technological Laboratory, Matunga, on 
tests of samples of cotton grown in the Eight Bank areas states that the samples 
are in no way inferior to similar cottons grown in tlie long-established cotton 
growing areas of the Left Bank. 

With a potential cotton area of over 800,000 acres in Sind, the work now 
being carried on under the Scheme to discover the varieties best suited to local 
cultivation in the different tracts and to extend cotton cultivaiion, must take 
a large share in the progressive development of cotton cultivaticn in the Barrage 
areas. An important feature of the work has been the effective collaboration 
between the Department of Agriculture, Sind, and the Publicity Department 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee in evolving and carrying out merisures 
designed to accelerate the progress of cotton cultivation in Sind. 

The Publicity Officer of the Central Cotton Committee toured at regula> 
intervals in the Sind cotton-growing areas, attended meetings of the Sind Cotton 
Committee and other organizations and gave valuable exi)ert advice in the 
propaganda work for the introduction of better and increased cotton cultiva- 
tion in the province. 

# 

DWTELOPXmr OF CAMBODIA COTTON IN COIMBATOBE DISTBICT 

The Publicity Officer, Indian Central Cotton Committee, writes: — 

The yemm after 1919 have witnessed an uninterrupted progress in the 
development of Cambodia cotton in the Coimbatore District by the Department 
of Agriculture in Madras supplemented by the Seed Multiplication Scheme 
financed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Having regard to the 
Rowing demand for improved Indian cotton, the success achieved marks a 
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step in the evolution of superior varieties of cotton in the Madras Presidency 
which, in contrast with the state of affairs preceding 1918, deserves the special 
attention of t<!xtile manufacturers in India and growers in South India. 

In order to appreciate properly the progress made, it is worth while re- 
calling the deplorable condition of the cotton crop prior to 1918-19. Although 
an almost fortuitous combination of favourable conditions such as promising 
season and good rainfall had helped to enhance the prestige of Cambodia cotton 
which had practically replaced the local Uppam in all the black soil areas 
in the Coimbatore District, yet years of poor rainfall and the consequent 
deterioration of the kapas, had witnessed a standing temptation to palm off 
adulterated kapas, instead of selling good and bad varieties separately. This 
led to impoverished quality in the supply of sowing seed and complaints from 
consumers with low quotations. The uneconomical nature of the jjrocedurc 
caused the ryots to fall back upon the indigenous Uppam. 


Lines of development 


The development and improvement of the Cambodia cotton in the Coimba- 
tore District which thus opened up an immense field of fruitful work began, in 
its initial stages till departmental seed was available, with the purchase of 
carefully selected seed cotton out of the arrivals at the ginning factories through 
a special officer deputed for the purpose, and reselling it during sowing time. 
The second stage was the formation of an association of growers, sellers and 
buyers called the ‘'Cambodia Cotton Marketing Association’*, resulting in the 
starting of a cotton market at Tiruppur and the fixing of cotton standards to 
form the basis for all purchases and sales. Unfortunately the former never 
functioned. The third and most important stage of development was the dis- 
tribution of seed of selected heavy-yielding strain out of the strains then avail- 
able in the Central Farm, Coimbatore, to a few good growers in the district on 
contract. 


Inducement to ryots 

In pursuance of the policy of supplying seed and marketing the crop under 
a system of contract with the growers, the Department took opportunity to 
study prevailing agricultural methods and effect improvements wherever 
possible and gave free seed for sowing, carried out rogueing while the crop was 
standing, paid advances (up to Rs. 80 per acre) when the seed was sown for 
after-cultivation expenses and bought the season’s produce at a premium in the 
villages through a series of agreed undertakings. This arrangement was found 
necessary in the initial stages in order to reach the growers direct, eliminate 
the middleman, on whom the grower had to depend for sowing seed, advances 
and marketing facilities, and thus maintain the purity’ of the selected strain. 
The ryots, in their turn, agreed to sow the pure seed (supplied free) in well- 
farmed lands, to weed the crop and thin it when necessary, to pick the kapas 
clean, to dry the season’s kapas before storing and to remove stained kapas. 
The growers also agreed to deliver the stored kapas when required by the 
Department for ginning. 
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Later development 

After two years, with the difficulties of financing and meeting the growing 
demand for departmental cotton seed, many of these concessions were relaxed 
and confined only to financing the bare minimum of after-cultivation needs. In 
the following years the Department undertook to buy only tiie seed at a 
premium and acted purely in an advisory capacity in arranging and guiding the 
growers in the matter of market fiuctuations for their lint. After 1925, it 
was felt desirable to hand over the production of seed to private agencies, and 
Co-operative Non-Credit Seed Societies in typical villages were accordingly 
started to answer this purpose. Twelve such societies were started of which 
eight were eventually transferred to the Co-operative Department. Alongside, 
new strains, as they were being evolved by the Cotton Specialist, were tried in 
the villages, and No. 15, Co. 1 (No. 295), and Co. 2 (No. 440) were each 
successively introduced between the years of 1921 and 1929. The introduction 
of the Pest Act and the Transport Act had, meanwhile, helped to prevent pest 
diseases and adulteration, though it must be admitted that owing to the hete- 
rogenous nature of the varieties from further south in the Presidency, prevention 
of adulteration was made more difficult than it need have been. 

The Co. 2 Seed Multiijlication Sclicme, introduced and financed by the 
Indian Central Committee in 1932-33, is being worked by the Tiruppur Co- 
operative Trading Society with the object of making available as much of pure 
Cambodia seed as would meet the needs of all the growers of the district. 
The financial gain accrues to the grower in two ways, (1) by extra yield, (2) by 
way of premium through the sale of lint and seed. 

Coimbatore, where this development in Cambodia was initiated and systema- 
tically carried out, caters to the needs of other districts in the matter of supply 
of improved seed for sowing. 


* 

THE MAYNABD.6ANGA RAM PRIZE 

In 1925, the late Sir Ganga Kam, Kt., C.I.E., M.V.O., li.B., Lahore, with 
that generosity for which he was so well known, handed over to the Punjab 
Government a sunj of Ks. 25,000 for the, endowment of a prize of the value of 
Rs. 3,000 to be called the Maynard-Ganga Ram Prize and to be awarded every 
three years, for a discovery, or an invention, or a new j)ractical method which 
will tend to increase agricultural production in the Punjab on a paying basis. 
The competition is open to all throughout the w^orld. Government servants are 
also eligible to eom]iete for it. 

Entries for the next award were invited by the 31st December, 1933. None 
of the entries was considered to be of sufficient merit and it has been decided 
by the Managing Committee of the prize that the aw^ard should be postponed 
for another year and that further entries should reach the Director of Agricul- 
ture, Punjab, Lahore, on or before the 31st December, 1935. 
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Applications are invited for “The Maynard-Ganga Bam Prize” of the value 
of Bs. 8,000 which will be awarded for a discovery, or an invention, or a new. 
practical method tending to increase agricultural production in the Punjab on a 
paying basis. The prize is open to all, irrespective of caste, creed or nationality 
and Government servants are also eligible for it. Eassays and theses are not 
eligible for competition and applicants should prove that some part of iheif 
discovery, invention, etc., is the result of work done after the prize was founded 
in 1925. The Managing Committee reserves to itself the right of withholding 
or postponing the prize, if no satisfactory achievement is reported to it. All 
entries in competition for the next award should reach tlie Director of Agricul- 
ture, Punjab, Lahore, on or before the 31st December, 1935. 



I^oidonal Koied, Appointments and Transfers, 
Meetings and Conferences, etc. 


Major WALTER LEATHER, V.H., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


By the death at his home at Eidgeway House, Malvern, on November 
14th, 1934, of Major Walter Leather, Imperial Agricultural Chemist from 
1892 until his retirement in 1916, we lose the first scientific officer 
appointed to what subsequently grew into the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture in India. 

Dr. Leather was first aj)pointed in 1892, the Government of India* 
having decided as a result of Dr. Voelcker’s now famous report, that they 
required the services of an Agricultural CUiemist. There are still many, 
officers of the Indian Agricultural Service serving in India who remember 
him with affection and gratitude, and Indian Agricultural Chemists 
trained by him are to In* found in responsible i)Ositions throughout the* 
country. A distinguished career was followed by nearly 20 years' busy 
and happy life in retirement. His work for the improvement of Indian 
agriculture will long survive him. Requicacat in 'pace. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayakagiuvacharya, K.B.E., Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Keseurch, has been granted leave out of 
India for 2 months, with effect from the 18th October 1934, with permission to 
prefix to his leave the Dusliera holiday on the 17th October 1934. The leave 
will be on full average pay for the first 8 days and on medical certificate on half 
average pay for the remaining period. 


Mr. B. C. Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E., B.Sc., I.A.S., Agricultural Expert,, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ecsearch, has been placed in charge of the 
duties of Vice-Chairman of the Council in addition to his own duties as 
Agricultural Expert during the absence of Diwan Bahadur Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E., on leave. 
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Mr. A. K. Adhikari, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests (Assam)i 
whose term of office as a member of the Indian Lac Cess Committee expired on 
the Slst July 1934, under rule 4 of the Indian Lac Cess Buies, has been re- 
appointed on the nomination of the Government of Assam, to be a member of 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee, with effect from the 1st August 1934, to 
represent the lac cultivators* interests in Assam. 


Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research 

Dr. Hem Singh Pruthi, Ph.D. (Cantab.), M.Sc., Assistant Superintendent, 
Zoological Survey of India, has been appointed Imperial Entomologist, Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research, with effect fi*om the 5th September 1934. 



Madras 


xVir. Percival Vbnkataramayya, M.A., R.Sc. (Edin.), Assistant Agricultural 
Chemist, Coimbatore, has been appointed to officiate as Agricultural Chemist, 
Coimbatore, with effect from the date of taking charge from Rao Bahadur 
B. Viswanath. 


Mr. D. G. Munro, B.Sc. (Aberdeen), Deputy Director of Agriculture, VIII 
Circle, Coimbatore, has been granted leave on average pay for eight months 
from 3rd January 1935, and on half average pay for fifteen days in continuation 
thereof. 


Mr. K. S. ViswANATHA Ayyar, B.A., Assistant Agricultural Chemist, 
Coimbatore, has been granted a further extension of leave on half average pay 
for three months from 14th October 1934. 


Dr. J. S. Patel, M.Sc., Ph.D., Oilseeds Specialist, Coimbatore, has been 
recalled from leave. His return io duty will be compulsory. 


Mr. M. Ponnayya, G.M.V.C., will continue tc- be District Veterinary Officer, 
Vellore, until further orders. 
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Bengal 

Dr. G. P, Hector, M.A., D.Sc., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
has been granted an extension of leave on half average pay for eleven months 
and twenty-nine days, with effect from the 21st October 1084. 

Mr. M. CAnr.ERY, M.A., B.Sc., M.C., I.A.S., Officiating Assistant Director 
of Agriculture and Agri(jultural Chemist, Bengal, has been allowed leave for one 
year, viz., leave on average pay for seven months and nineteen days, with 
effect from the 24th October 1984, and leave on half average pay for the remain- 
ing period. 


Mr. SuRENDRA Chandra Bakshit, Laboratory Assistant under the Agricul- 
tural Chemist to the (Tovernmont of Bengal, has been appointed to act as 
Assistant Agricultural Chemist during the absence on leave of Mr. Carbery or 
until further orders. 


Mr. Debendra Kumar Sen, O.B.V.C., Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary College, 
has been allowed leave for three months, viz,, leave on average pay for twenty- 
two days, with effect from 1st November 1984, and leave on half average pay 
for the remaining period. 


Mr. Satya Charan Mukhkrji, Assistant Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary 
College, has been appointed to act as Lecturer of that College, during the 
absence on leave of Mr. Debendra Kumar Sen, or until further orders. 

Mr. Kumud Chandra Sen, O.B.V.C., Officiating Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary 
(college, has been confirmed in that ai)pointment, with effect from 12th August 
1929. 


Mr. Sailendra Nath Sinha, G.B.V.C., Hospital Surgeon, Bengal Veterinary 
College, has been appointed to the Bengal Lower Veterinary Service as 
Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary College, on probation. 


Mr. Hari Charan Ganguij, G.B.V.C., Laboratory Assistant, Bengal Veteri- 
nary College, has been appointed to the Bengal Lower Veterinary Service as 
Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary (^ollege, on probation. 
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Mr. Serajul Haque, Inspector, Civil Veterinary Department, has been 
appointed to the Bengal Lower Veterinary Service as Lecturer, Bengal 
Veterinary College, on probation, vice Mr. Girindra Nath Chatterji, retired. 


Mr. Mokshada Prasad Ghosh, Inspector, Civil Veterinary Department, has 
been appointed to the Bengal Lower Veterinary Service as Assistant Director, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Eastern Eange, Dacca, on probation. 


Mr. Abdul Latif, Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, has been appointed to 
act as Lecturer, Bengal Veterinary College, in the Bengal Lower Veterinary 
Service, vice Lieut. S. C. A. Datta, appointed to act as temporary Veterinary 
Besearch Officer, Muktesar. 


United Provinces 

Mr. C. Maya Das, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., on return from leave has 
been appointed to be Deputy Director of Agriculture, North-Eastern Circle, 
Gorakhpur. 


Dr. S. B. Singh, M.Sc., Ph.D., temporary Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
North-Eastern Circle, on relief by Mr. 0. Maya Das, has been reverted as' 
Assistant Deputy Director of Agriculture, North-Eastern Circle, with head- 
quarters at Bahraich. 


Mr. W. Head, Deputy Director of Gardens, United Provinces, Saharanpur, 
has been granted leave on average pay for 8 months, combined with leave on 
half average pay for 4 months, with effect from 16th September 1984, or date 
of relief. 


Mr. E. D. Fordham, Superintendent, Government Gardens, Agra, has been 
appointed to be Officiating Deputy Director of Gardens, United Provinces, vice 
Mr. W. Head, granted leave. ‘ 
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Mr. J. G. Burns, Garden Overseer, Kumaun, has been appointed to be 
Officiating Superintendent, Government Gardens, vice Mr. R. D. Fordham 
appointed Officiating Deputy Director of Gardens, but to remain attached to 
the Kumaun Gardens. ; 


Punjab 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Kharak Singh, M.A., I.A.S., Deputy Director of 

Agriculture, Montgomery, has been granted leave on average pay for three 
months and seventeen days and in continuation leave on half average pay for 
one year, ten months and 12 days, with effect from the 25th September 1934 
preparatory to retirement. 


Khan Sahib Agha Yusaf Ali Khan, Extra Assistant Director xVgriculture, 
Multan, has been appointed incharge of the duties of D(i])uty Director of 
Agriculture, Montgomery, with effect from the 25th September 1934, in a 
temporary post created for the purpose and relieving Sardar Saliib S. Kharak 
Singh, granted leave. 



On the expiry of the leave granted to him Mr. A. Hardie, Superintendent, 
Lawrence Gardens, Lahore, retired from Government service, with effect from 
the 29th August 1934. 



Mr. E. A. Hughes, Superintendent, Arclueological Gardens, Lahore, and 
in addition officiating as Superintendent, Lawrence Gardens, Lahore, has been 
appointed Superintendent, Government Gardens, Lahore, with effect from the 
29th August 1934, against a new post sanctioned in place of the two posts of 
Superintendent, Lawrence Gardens, Lahore, and Superintendent, Archaeological 
Gardens, Lahore. 


Bihar and Oriesa 


Mr. Bhut Nath Sarkar, L.Ag., Assistant Director of Agriculture, has been 
appointed to hold charge of the South Bihar Range until further orders, vice 
Mr, D. R. Sethi, appointed Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 
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Mr. B. M. Chattebji, B.A. (Cal.), M.Sc.A. (CpmelL), Assistant Director 
of Agriculture in charge Chota Nagpur Eange, has been granted .leave for oi^e 
year, viz., leave on average pay for four months and on half average pay for 
the remaining period with effect from date of Lt.-Col. C. A. MacLean, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, resuming charge of the Range. 


On his return from leave, Lt.-Col. C. A. MaoLean, M.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
B.Sc., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, has been re-posted to the Chota 
Nagpur Range. 


Central Provinces 

On return from leave Mr. N. G. Sule has been re-appointed to officiate in the 
Central Provinces Agricultural Service, Class IT, as Extra-Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, with effect from the 5th St‘ptember 19B4, and posted to Ainraoti. 


On relief by Mr. N. G. Sule, Mr. G. M. Josnr, L.Ag., Officiating Extra- 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Amraoti, in the Central Provinces Agricultural 
Service, Class II, reverts to his substantive post in the Subordinate Agricultural 
Service. ' 


Mr. G. V. Bapat. L.Ag., Agricultural Assistant, in the upper division of 
the Subordinate Agricultural Service (Field Staff), has been appointed to 
officiate in the Central Provinces Agricultural Service, Class II, as Extra- 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Chhindwara, vice Mr. Laxmi Narayen Dubey 
on leave, or until further orders. 



Mr. J. S. Gubjar, Officiating Extra- Assistant Director of Agriculture, Akola, 
in the Central Provinces Agricultural Service, Class II, has been appointed to 
hold the temporary post of Marketing Officer. 
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Mr. N. S. Gangakhedkar, Officiating Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Hoshangabad, has been posted to Akola, in the same capacity, vice Mr. J. S. 
Gurjar. 


On return from leave, Mr. C. N. Subannah has been re-posted as Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services, C'hhattisgarh division. 


On relief by Mr. C. N. Suhannah, Mr. M. Y. Mangrulkar, Officiating 
Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, Chhattisgarh division, has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the Jubbulpore division. 


On relief by Mr. M. Y. Mangritlkar. Mr. Kahim Bux, Assistant Director of 
Veterinary Services, Jubbulpore division, has been granted leave on average pay 
for four months. 


Assam 

Mr. S. Majid, B.Sc., has been appointed on probation as Economic 
Botanist for the' De*-ep Water Paddx Farm at Habiganj, with effect from tlie 
1st September 1934. 



REVIEW 


** BafiQHd-XMvwM B,y A. C. Agoaewala. (Published by Messrs. Gulab 
Chand Kapur, Lahore. Price As. 12.) 

We have received for review a copy of the book entitled 'Bafiq-ul-Mawashi'i 
by Mr. A. C. Aggarwala, Professor of Hygiene and Dietetics, Animal Husbandry, 
Milk and Meat Inspection, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. The book is 
divided into 21 chapters under the following headings: — 

“Importance of cattle in India**, “Cows**, “Important breeds*’, “Breed- 
ing**, “Bulls’*, “Management of cows in pregnancy and at calving**, “Judging 
the age of cattle”, “Miserable condition of cattle”, “Points to be noted in the 
purchase of cattle”, “Castration”, “Hygiene”, “Housing arrangement”, “A 
farmer boy’s address to a bull”, “Cattle feeds”, “Weighing of live-cattle”, 
“Our duty towards cattle”, “Milking”, “Milk and public health”, “How to 
administer medicine”, “Kindness towards cattle”, “Some diseases of cattle 
and their treatment”. 

Written in Urdu by a specialist on the subject, publications of this kind 
should prove of considerable value in assisting breeders and dairymen to adopt 
modern methods in the care and management of their cattle and inexpensive 
publications in other important Indian languages would be welcome. The 
publishers are Messrs. Gulab Cliand Kapur, Lahore, and the price' of the 
publication is As. 12. (A. 0.). 
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Economic Plants. By Ernest Elwood Stanford. (Century Biological 
Series.) Pp. xxin -1-671. (New York and London: D. Appleton Century Co., 
Inc., 1984.) 21d. net. 

Trees of Trinidad and Tobago. By E. C. Marshall. Pp. iii + 102 plates. 
(Trinidad; Government Printing Office, 1934.) 3a. 

Arable Crops of the Farm. By J. E. Bond. (Ministry of Agriculture and 
fisheries Bulletin No. 72.) Pp. v + 78. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
mu.) la. 8d, net. 

Taxonomy and Phylogeny of Monocotyledons. The Families of Flowering 
Plants. 2 : Monocotyledons : arranged according to a New System based on their 
probable Phylogeny, By J. Hutchinson. Pp. xiii + 243. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1934.) 20a. net. 

Report on Fungus, Bacterial and other Diseases of Crops in England and 
Wales, 1928-1932. (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Bulletin No. 79.) Pp. 
VI -1-117 + 8 plates. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934.) 28. net. 

Eesearches on Fungi: Vol. 6: The Biology and Taxonomy of Pilobolus, the 
Production and Liberation of Spores in the Discomycetes, and Pseudorhizae 
and Gemmifers as organs of certain Hymenomycetes. B\ A. H. Eeginald 
Buller. Pp. XII + 513. (London, New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Ltd., 1934.) 28a, net. ; 

Tadstools and Mushrooms and other larger fungi of South Australia : Part 
I containing General Introduction and the Toadstools an«i Mushrooms. By 
J. B. Cleland. (Handbooks of the Flora and Fauna of South Australia. Issued 
by the British Science Guild, S. Australian Branch.) Pp. 178 + 6 plates. 
(Adelaide: Government Printer, 1934.) 58. 

A Textbook of Bacteriology. With a Section on Pathogenic Protozoa. By 
H. Zinsser and S. Bayne-Jones. Seventh edition, rewritten, revised and reset. 
Pp. XIX + 1226. (New York and London: D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 
1934.) 808. net. 

Insect Physiology. By V. B. Wigglesworth. (Methuen *s Monographs on 
Biological Subjects.) Pp. x + 134. (London Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1984.) 

38. 6d. net. . 

/ 

Specifications and Methods of Analysis for Certain Insecticides and 
Fungicides. (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Bulletin No. 79). Roy. 
8vo. Pp. n + 10. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934.) 3d. net. 

Biology for Everyman. By Sir J. A. Thomson. Edited by E. J. 
Holmyard. Vol. 1. Pp. x + 756. Vol. 2. Pp. vi + 757 — 1561. (London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1934.) Ifis. net. 

Our Garden Birds: their Food, Habits and Appearances. By H. M. Batten. 
192 + 89 plates. (London and Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd-; 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1984.) 5b. net. 
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Brood Disease of Bees; being the lieport of a Conference. held at Bothamsted 
on May 19tb, 1934/ under the Chairmanship of Sir E. J. Bussell with Contribu- 
tions by Sir E. J. Bussell, D. Morland, John Anderson, Miss A. D. Betts, L. 
Illingworth, C. H. Chalmers, H. L A. Tarr and others. Pp. 46. (Harpenden: 
Bothamsted Experimental Station, 1984.) Is. 6d. 

A Manual of Biochemistry. By J. F. McClendon. Pp. vri-f881. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1984.) 
81s. net. 

Fundamentals of Biochemistry: in relation to human physiology. By T. E. 
Parsons. Fourth edition. Pp, xin-435. ((himbridge: W Heffer and Sons, 
Ltd., London: Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 1983.) 10a. 6(1. net. 

A Text-book of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By A. C. Cumming and 
S. A. Kay. Sixth edition, revised by F, C. Guthrie and J. T. Nauce. Pp. 
XV + 482. (London and Edinburgh: Gnmey and Jackson, 1934.) 16«. net. 

The Agricultural Evolution of a Yorkshire Village. By A. G. Buston, and 
D. II. P. Witney. Pp. vii + 459 + 12 plates (London: Edward Arnold and 
Co., 1934.) 258. net. 

Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow. By J. A. S. Watson. Pp. xxin + 161. 
(London and Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1934.) 58. net. 

Change in the Farm. By T. Hemel. Pp. x + 201. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1934.) lO.*?. 6cl. net. 

Cotton: from the Raw Material to the Finished Product. By R. J. Peak. 
Jtevised and (Uilarged by H. P. Curtis. Fourth edition. Pp. 226. (London: 
8ir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1984.) 58. net. 

Poultry Ailments for Poultry-Keepers. By W. P. Blount Pp. 306. 
(London; The Poultry World, Ltd., 1934.) Sa. net. 

Poultry Farming in the East, l^y Mrs. A. K. Faukes. Fifth edition. 
Revised and brought up-to-date. (Lucknow: The Lucknow Publishing House, 
1933.) Rs. 4-8-0. 

Veterinary Pathology and Bacteriology. By S. H. Gaigor and G. 0. Davies. 
Pp. viii + 610+190 iliust. (London: Baillic^ir, Tindall and Cox, 1934.) 258. net 
Hoare’s Veterinary Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Edited and largely 
re-written by J. Russell Greig. Pp. x + 520. (London: Bailliire, Tindall and 
Cox, 1934.) *218. net. ^ 

Veterinary Helminthology and Entomology. By H. 0. Monnig, B.A., 
Dr. Phill., B.V.Sc. Pp. xvi + 404 4 264 illust. (London: Baillifere, Tindall and 
Cox, 1934.) 308. net. ' 

Brucella Infections in Animals and Man. Methods of Laboratory Diagnosis. 
By T. Forest Huddelson, Pp. xn7 + 108+24 figs. (12 colour.) (New 'York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1934.) $2-25. 

Coccidia and Coccidiosis of Domesticated, Game and Laboratory Animals 
and of Man. By Elery R. Becker. Pp. 147 + 25 figs. (Iowa: Collegiate Press, 
Inc. Arnes., 1934.) $2*50. 

. Notes on Mating Stallions and Mares. By Capt, Oscar Greig, (Devon: 
W. Shobrooke, Moretonhampstead.) Is. 8d. • 



APPENDIX 


Instniotioiis to Anchors ol Publications of the Imperial 
Conncil of agiicultnral Research* . 

[ 

1. All mauuscripts should bo clean, clear and carefully revised. Only one 
side of the pa2)er should be used, and as far as ^jracticable the original type- 
written copy and not a carbon copy should be sent. Capitals should be sparingly 
used, and all the necessary punctuations should be done in the MS. and not 
left for introduction in proofs. 

2. The title of u pai^or should not be iengthy. 

3. It is desirable that MS. should have suitable heads and sub-heads. In 
numbering the priiicijial divisions of a paper roman numerals should be used. 
The use of arabic figures and («), (6), (c), etc., is genreally reserved for number- 
ing the sub-divisions coming under each head. 

4. Articles submitted for publication either in the Indian Journal of Agricul- 
tural Science or in the Indian Journal of l^ctcrinarg Science and Anhnal Hus- 
handry should be accompanied by abstracts for publication in Agriculture and 
lAve-Htock in India. Alistracts should be concise, but should be long enough to 
explain the matter dealt with; ordinarily no abstract should exceed 200 words. 

5. When a word or line is intended to be printed in italicn it should l)e under- 

lined with a single line, in sm. cap. with two lines, in CAPITALS with three 
lines, and when in AntiQUO (heavy typo) with a wavy line ( ). 

6. Ill descriptive matter, numbers under 100 and all numbers occurring at the 
beginning of a sentence should be in words. 

7. Local names for crops, technical operations, etc., sliould be defined 
where they first occur in the text, e.g.^ rabi (spring crop). The use of local 
weights and measures should be avoided as far as possible. Vernacular names, 
such as jowar, bajri, should be in italics without a capital letter, and each such 
name where it first occurs should be followed by its scientific equivalent in 
brackets, e.g., jowar {Andropogon Soighu7n). It is usual to write the initial 
letters of varietal names in capitals, c.g.. Striped Mauritius, Dharwar- American 
cotton and Broach cotton. 

8. Botanical and zoological names arc printed in italics and should be 
imderlined in the MS., c.g., Triticnm vulgarv L.; Diplodia Corchori Syd. ; 
Pyrilla aberrana Kirby. The International Kules of Botanical Nomenclature 
and the International Eules of Zoological Nomenclature should bo followed. 
The names of chemical substances should not be written with a capital letter; 
they are printed in roman type {e.g., calcium carbonate, prussic acid). 

9. The following and similar abbreviations may be used freely: — viz., e.g., 
i.e., mm. (millimetre), cm. (centimetre), grm. (gramme), mg. (milligramme), 


♦ Spare copies of tlie^e Inetrcotxcns can be had on application to the Secretary, Imperial 
Cou noil of Agriculti ral Kecearch (Publication Section), New Delhi. 
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c.c. (cubic centimetre), sp. gr. (specific gravity), lb. (pound), cwt. (hundred- 
weight), in. (inch), ft. (foot), oz. (ounce), md. (maund), sr. (seer), oh. (chattack). 
Other abbreviations should be used sparingly, if at all. 

10. Beferences to plates should be given within .brackets, without prefixing 
the word “see** or “cf.**, in the MS. itself, and should not be left over for 
introduction in proofs. For example, “The parasite (PI. X, fig. 4) was present 
late in 1906**. 

11. The word “Table** is preferable to “Statement*’, and tables should be 
numbered consecutively in roman figures. Each table should have an explana- 
tion as a sub-head. It is more convenient for reference if tables can be printed 
horizontally; for this purpose they should not exceed in width the printing 
measure of the page (6"). Example — 

Table IV. 

Results of water-saving experiments on wheat (Pusa 18) at Oungapur, Haripur 

and Sargodha^ 1916-17. 


Station 

No. of irri- 
gations in- 
cluding the 
preliminary 
watering 

Yield per acre in 
maunds and seers 

Average yield per 
acre 

Grain 

! 

Straw 

i 

Grain 

Straw 


j 


Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 


Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 

Gungagur .... 

• 

One 

12 I9i 

20 10 

1 



Haripur .... 

• 


8 31 

19 14 

1 

1 

> 0 34 

21 17 

Sargodha .... 

• 

ft 

8 I2i 

25 2H 

J 




12. Beferences to literature, arranged alphabetically according to author's 
names, should be placed at the end of the article, the various references to» 
each author being arranged chronologically. Each reference should contain the 
name of the author (with initials), the year of publication, the abbreviated title 
of the publication, volume and page. In the text the ‘ reference should be 
indicated by the author's name followed by the year of publication enclosed in 
brackets; when the author's name occurs in the text, the year of publication 
only need be given in brackets.. If reference is made to several articles pub- 
lished by one author in a single year, these should be numbered in sequence^ and 
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the number quoted after the year both in the text and in the collected references. 
This system of referencing is the same as is used in the Biochemical Journal 
with slight modification and will be clear from the following illustration: — 

The work of Osborne and Mendel [1919, 1, 2] and Steenbock and Boutwell 
[1019] had indicated an association of the fat<soluble vitamin with the green 
parts of plants. This view was examined by Coward and Drummond [1921] who 
reported that vitamin A was not synthesised by etiolated shoots but that green 
leaves were active in its formation. Another worker [Wilson, 1922 J, on the 
other hand, found that etiolated shoots if given in sufficient quantity could 
supply the fat-soluble vitamin and that this factor was therefore formed in tiie 
absence of light. 


REFERENCES 

Coward, K. H. and Drummond, J. C. (1921). Biochem, J, 15 , 530. 

Osborne; T. B. and Mendel, L. B. (1919, 1). J. Biol. Chtm. 87, 187. 

—.(1919, 2). J. Biol. Vhem. 41 , 549. 

Steenbock, H. and BoUtwell, R. (1919). J. Biol. Chem. 41 , 149. 

Wilson, J. (1922). J. Biol. Chem. 51 , 455. 

Abbreviations, us far as possible, should follow the system adopted in “A 
World List of Scientific Periodicals” published by the Oxford University Press. 

13. Papers should be complete when submitted for publication. As altera- 
tions and additions at the proof stage cause both additional expense and delay., 
they should be resorted to us little as ])ossible. In making corrections in proofs 
the recognized symbols which will be found in the “Standard Dictionary” 
should be used. Second (page) proofs will be submitted to authors who should 
return them promptly. 


niostrations* 

14. As the format of the journals has been standardized, the size adopted 
being cro^m quarto (about 7J"x9|" cut), no text-figure, when i)rinted, should 
exceed 4^ x 5 inches. Figures for jdntes should be so j)lanned as to fill a 
crowm quarto plate — ^the maximum spac^ available for figures being 5f x8 inches 
exclusive of that for letterpress printing. 

15. Photos or drawings for illustration should accompany the manuscript 
and each should bear on the reverse side the name of the paper to which it 
relates together with the title or legend, figure or plate number, and the size* 
to be reproduced. When giving instructions for reduction linear measurements 
are understood; thus, “half-size” means reduce to half the length and breadth, 
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INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND PLANT BREEDING* 

BY 

F. J. F. SHAW, D.So., A.R.C.S., F.L.S., 

Director and Imperial Ecommic Botanist^ Imperial Institute of AgricvUural Research 

The improvement of the produce of the soil and the consequent improvement 
in the conditions of rural life in India is the objective of every agricultural depart- 
ment in India. In the various departments of agriculture, workers in all branches 
of agricultural science— chemists, plant pathologists, entomologists, bacteriologists, 
botanists, and agriculturists — ^have each contributed to the mass of knowledge 
which we possess to-day, and we are only just realizing that, if we are to exploit 
to the fullest economic advantage the results of scientific investigations in agri- 
culture, we must add to the work of these specialists the labours of officers concerned 
with the investigations of marketing — ^the organization of production and exchange. 

It is impossible within the limits of a Presidential address to attempt a survey 
of all the work which has been done in India for the improvement of the produce 
of the BoU. In its widest aspect this would include a sun^ey of the cattle problem 
and of the Indian dairy industry — ^for cattle and milk are almost as much as the 
produce of the soil as a crop of grain. I propose in this address to deal only with 
improvements in Indian crops which have resulted or may result from the work of 
the plant breeder. Some years ago this Congress had the privilege of hearing a very 
able address on this subject from the late Mrs. Gabrielle Howard who gave us a 
broad general survey of the principles of plant breeding. To-day I shall indicate 
some of the major problems which are engaging the attention of the plant breeder 
in India and which are likely to yield results of economic importance. 

The work of the plant breeder has for its object the improvement of agricultural 
produce either in quality or yield. At the present time when prices of agricultural 
produce are low the improvement of the quality of agricultural produce offers a 
more promising field of research, in the economic sense, than the production of high 
yielding varieties. It is, however, not possible to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between these two goals of the plant breeder. 

Improvement in the quality of a crop may result from the production of a type 
whioh is resistant to disease and the redaction of the loss due to disease will inevit- 
ably be reflected in increased yields. Again the labours of the breeder may result 

^Tresidential Address to the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 
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in the evolution of types which possess a shorter life cycle than that of the established 
variety ; such a property will produce, in the case of a North India rabi crop, an 
extension of the area of the crop towards the South, where an earlier hot weather 
necessitates an earlier harvest, and consequently increased production. It is 
evident therefore that the present economic depression militates heavily against the 
chances of the plant breeder producing results of immediate economic significance* 
Notwithstanding this, however, steady progress has been achieved in India both as 
regards results of immediate importance and in laying the foundation for future 
developments for more prosperous times. 

A field of work which has, until quite recently, been relatively neglected in 
India is the breeding of varieties resistant to disease. Varieties which possess various 
economic advantages in yield and quality and which also are said to possess disease 
resistance have been bred in considerable numbers, but the deliberate direction of 
a plant breeding investigation towards the production of a disease resistant type 
has in India been very rare. At Pusa recently we have succeeded in producing 
types of rahar (pigeon pea, Cajanus indicus) which are resistant to the wilt disease 
caused by Fusarium. These results have been published and further work, not yet 
published, has been carried out on the inheritance of the property of resistance to 
wilt. 

We were fortunate to find among the 82 different types which make up the 
mixed country crop of rahar some types which were resistant and some which were 
extremely susceptible to the disease. A cross between a susceptible and resistant 
type has indicated that resistance depends upon the presence of probably at least 
three pairs of factors and has yielded the somewhat surprising result that none of the 
factors for resistance is linked to factors which are responsible for the inheritance 
of the more important morphological characters of the types. We have succeeded 
in producing hybrid raha/ra which are resistant to wilt disease but which possess the 
morphological characters of the type which is susceptible to disease. This is a 
point of practical importance as it means that it should be possible in this crop to 
combine any desirable morphological character with the property of resistance. 

There is perhaps no crop in India with which the labours of the plant breeder 
have been so successful as with wheat. The striking success of the Fusa wheats 
bred by the Howards will be familiar to all of you. There is also perhaps no crop 
in India which sustain such heavy and consistent loss from disease as wheat does 
from rust. The efforts of plant breeders in India up to now have generally been 
directed towards producing heavy yielding varieties of good grain quality and such 
rust resistance as these varieties possess has been the result of good fortune 
rather than deliberate intention on the part of the investigator. Becent investi* 
gations in India upon the parasites which cause this disease have suggested tiiat 
India is fortunate in possessing a relatively small number of different races ol these 
parasites and that their persistence from one wheat growh^ season to another 
takes place in the hills. This advance in our knowledge of the cause of the disease 
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makes it possible to design a comprehensiv'e scheme for the breeding of rust resistant 
wheats and this work is now being undertaken by the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture. The research will involve the testing for rust resistance of the estab- 
lished and important types of wheat grown in India and their crossing with various 
foreign varieties which possess the resistant property. The investigation is, of 
course, complicated by the fact that there is more than one strain of the parasite 
and that a variety of wheat may be bred resistant to one strain and susceptible to 
others. I shall not say more about this interesting subject as we shall have ample 
opportunity for discussing it in our symposium on cereal rusts. 

Recent progress in wheat })reeding in India lias resulted in tlie production of 
races of wheat of high grain quality. The results of milling and baking tests carried 
out in the United Kingdom with Pusa wheats have shown that in a new type, Pusa 
111, India possesses a wheat which is from the bread making point of view equal 
in quality to the best Manitoba wheat. Another new wheat, Pusa 114, is almost 
equal to Pusa 1 11 in (piality and has the added advantage that it has proved disease 
resistant both in northern India and in Sind. 

Oil seeds are a crop of great importance in Indian agriculture, and as a result of 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement Indian vegetable oils and oil seeds now enjoy sub- 
stantial tariff preferences in the United Kingdom. To exploit fully the advantages 
of these tariffs, work on the improvement of oil seeds is essential and is in progress 
at various centres in India. Linseed is one of the oil seeds on which extensive 
investigations ha\'e been made with the object of producing a white or yellow seed 
of high oil content and good yielding power. White or yellow colour in the seed is 
preferred to brown as the lighter cjoloured seeds yield a white oil. Generally speaking 
it is believed that high oil content is associated with large size in the seed and because 
of this belief ‘ bold ’ seed commands a higher price than small seeded types. The 
types of linseed, however, which grow and yield well in Gangetic India are the small 
seeded types, and, with the object of producing a large seeded type capable of good 
yield in the Gangetic alluvium, crossing has been carried out between small seeded 
types which grow well in Northern India and ‘ bold ’ seeded types which grow well 
in peninsular India. Numerous hybrids have been produced of high oil content and 
medium seed size. The work of selecting for such a character as oil content presents 
difficulties, as oil content is not perceptible to the eye and can only be judged by 
chemical analysis. It was therefore necessary to base the selection from hybrid 
"populations on other desirable characters, such as growingjpower and tillering 
capacity, and to hope that among selections made on this basis wo should find some 
of high oil content. A slight guide to oil content was the observation that large 
size in the seed was generally accompanied by large size in the flower. 

While the main object of the genetical research on linseed at Pusa has been 
economic, the work has yielded results of considerable scientific interest and the full 
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scheme of inheritance of c olour in the petal, style and seed has been worked out and 
published. Colour in the petal is due to the interaction of several factors and a type 
which is new to Indian linseed is a double recessive form with pink flowers produced 
by crossing among the Pusa types. By crossing this pink form with other types we 
hope to obtain a recessive which will lack all the known fa(;tors for colour in the 
petal, and which, sinc e seed colour, is linked with petal colour, may offer economic 
possibilities in the production of a suitable seed for oil. This is a typical example 
of the manner in which the purely scientific a8})ects of a genetical study may suddenly 
reveal an avenue for economic? improvement. 

The potato dilfcrs from most of the main field crops in that it is propagated 
vegetatively by means of tubers. A valuable plant can be propagated true to type, 
no matter how heterozygous it may be. (bupled with this advantage, however, 
is the disadvantage that many diseases can be transmitted by tubers and the control 
of disease is moi c difiieiilt than in the case of seed -propagated plants. 

The present situation of potato growing is unsatisfa/jtory. All the potatoes 
in general cultivaticui outskle South America appear to have been derived from one 
or two varieties tliat were introduced into Europe in the Kith century. The number 
of varieties was increased by selection from seedlings and by crossing but with 
such poverty of initial breeding material it is hardly surprising that little real progress 
has been made. The problems of blight {Phytophthora infestans), virus diseases, 
etc., remain unsolved and, in fac?t, a cul tie sac was reached. But with the discovery 
by the Russian Expedition to South America — and the sue.cecding American and 
German Expeditions — of a large number of both wild and cultivated species, some of 
them possessing characters exceedingly valuable from the breeding view-point, 
the outlook has changed entirely and it is now possible to take a more hopeful view 
of the future of potato growing. 

In India the problem is peculiarly complicated. In the plains during the hot 
weather the grower loses the greater part of his stock owing to rotting caused by 
various fungi and bacteria ; no really satisfactory method of storage, which is at the 
same time commercially practicable, has yet been evolved. And even more serious 
difficulty is that after two or three seasons in the plains potato varieties appear to 
* degenerate ’ — doubtless largely due to the virus diseases which are so common in 
the potato — and the cultivator has to obtain a fresh seed supply from the hiUs, 
paying heavy freight on this. In the hills the crop is liable to blight from which the 
crop in the plains is fortunately generally free. Again in those parts where two 
crops in the year are taken the tubers from the one crop cannot be used as seed 
for the other, unless there is an interval of about two months, as the potato tuber 
exhibits dormancy. 


It wUl be clear from the above that there are many difficulties to be surmounted 
in efiecting potato improvement in India. Up to now almost nothing has been done 
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in this direction, practically all the previous work on this crop having been limited 
to storage problems. Recently, however, a comprehensive scheme of research 
and breeding at Pusa and at a sub -station in the hills, with the aid of a grant from 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, has been drawn up. This embraces : 
(1) The study and classification of the varieties usually grown in India ; (2) The 
procuring of South American potato material and the crossing of this with the 
best Indian varieties in order to produce new varieties possessing desirable qualities, 
such as inununity or high resistance to blight, resistance to virus diseases, etc. ; 

(3) The study of the factors influencing flowering and fruit development, for it is 
well known that fruit formation and seed-setting in the potato is usually poor — 
a knowledge of this and allied problems is necessary for successful hybridization ; 

(4) The jiossibility of breaking dormancy in the tuber by simple chemical or 
mechanical treatments has also to be investigated. 

No account of modern progress in plant breeding in India could be complete 
without a mention of the achievements of the plant breeder in the improvement 
of the sugarcane. Sugarcane like potato is a crop which is vegetatively propagated 
and in this sense offers a relatively easy problem to the plant breeder with the ac- 
companying disadvantage of the ready perpetuation of disease in the so-called 
‘ seed The advantage lies in the fact of course that a desirable hybrid can be 
readily propagated without being fixed in the Mendelian sense. Six years ago this 
Congress had an able exposition of this subject from Rao Bahadur Venkatraman 
in his presidential address. Since that date while progress in the economic sense 
by increasing the area under improved varieties has continued on an increased scale 
the most interesting work from the point of view of a Science (bngress has been the 
intergeneric hybrids produced at Coimbatore by crossing sugarcane with sorghum. 
It is at present too early to say definitely whether these new hybrids will have 
economic importance ; one of them Co. 352 appears very promising under Coimbatore 
conditions, ripening in 6-7 months and maintaining its juice for another 3 months. 
The rectmtly established cytological laboratorj^ at Coimbatore will undoubtedly find 
interesting material in this intergeneric cross. 

This leads me directly to what has been up to now the most serious gap in our 
genetioal and plant breeding research in India. I refer to the lack of cytological 
investigation upon the material with which plant breeding research has been carried 
out. The physical mechanism of heredity lies in the cell and its chromosomes, and 
a wealth of material awaits the investigator who can study the numerous crops 
which have been and are now the subject of genetical research in India. The central 
agricultural research station, now at Pusa and soon to be at Delhi, is shortly adding 
a cytological section to its numerous activities, but there is a large field of work and 
while plant breeding owing to the years of time and the area of land which it requires 
is difficult to prosecute in many Indian universities, the cytological side of genetical 
research is one in which we may hope for fruitful results from co-operation within 
the universities, 
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There is one aspect of the plant breeders’ work which we, who labour for agri* 
cultural improvement in India, should not lose sight of. We, who are botanists, 
may produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but there is a limit to the pro- 
ductivity of the soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improved 
methods of cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if 
we are to maintain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our 
respective branches of science are equally important in the advancement of the 
oldest and most important industry in India. 
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MALNUTRITION IN RELATION TO HEALTH AND PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY OP ANIMALS 

BY 

KSHITISH CHANDRA SEN, D.Sc., 

Biochemist, Imperial InstitvU of Veterinary Research, Mulctesar 

In a previous publication on this subject [Sen, 1933], a short review has 
been given of our knowledge of the role of nutritional factors in relation to cattle 
breeding problems with special reference to Indian conditions. The object of the 
present paper is to study the effect of malnutrition on the health and disease-sus- 
ceptibility of animals, and to discuss briefly the position of our animal industry 
from this standpoint. Attention will be directed not to th(‘ effect of starvation or 
gross under-nutrition on the health and disease of cattle but to the results of the 
shortage of certain particular nutrients in an otherwise sufficient ration. There is 
no doubt that in this country gross under-nutrition or starvation has brought about 
degeneration of Indian cattle on a large scale and has made them economically 
unproductive. This condition is most likely to be apparent in village herds where a 
sufficient amount of food is seldom available. There are however other instances 
where, though the amount of feed is sufficient, the quality may not be up to the 
required standard and the ration is unsuitable for supporting the growth of the 
animals or their productive capacity. Cases of this type are very common, specially 
where an intensive system of dairying is conducted, and deserve our urgent attention. 

In studying the question of malnutrition we propose to consider the effect of 
deficiencies under separate sections, examining briefly the evidence of lack of some 
particular substances in the feed and we may begin by stating the fundamental 
facts that for the proper requirement of animal growth, maintenance and production, 
certain substances are necessary, namely a minimum amount of digestible protein, 
a sufficient amount of energy, usually reckoned in terms of calories (heat units), 
which is mostly supplied by the starchy and fatty components of the diet, water, 
minerals and vitamins. Apart from these chemically and physiologically active 
substances^ certain other conditions have to be observed by the successful farmer, 
namely, provision of sufficient dry matter in the ration, inclusion of succulent and 
appetizing food and other similar details, but with these we are not concerned in 
this article. 

It is unfortunate that though we have in this country an unusually large 
number of cattle of various types and have also in recent years started 
breeding improved types with or without foreign blood, no systematic attempt 
has been made to find out if these improved breeds can be supported satisfactorily 
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by the rations ordinarily fed in this country. There is no doubt that the 
deterioration seen in most of our indigenous breeds is due to a number of 
causes, of which malnutrition and disease are probably the most important, 
and which are to a large measure interdependent. Though this relation between 
malnutrition and degeneration in cattle is generally known, very little record 
of experimental work on the subject can be found in the literature dealing with 
Indian conditions. Most of the information on this subject is obtainable only 
in foreign publications dealing with cattle of other countries and how far these results 
are applicable to the conditions pertaining to this country is not known. Probably 
they are more applicable to highly productive local breeds and to cross-breds with 
foreign blood than to the ordinary, already emaciated village cattle. Since to a 
great exttmt indigenous animals appear to have adapted themselves to the type 
of food stuffs available in this country, namely to a diet containing a low amount of 
protein and minerals and a fairly high amount of fibre, the net consequence of this 
malnutrition has been the survival of a type of animal which is small and undeveloped 
and is et^onomically very unproductive. The milk yield of the cows is low ; breeding 
difiiculties are common and in the case of draught animals, the return in terms of 
work is very small. Large numbers of such animals exist throughout India and are 
from an economic standpoint a serious loss to the country. Any attempt to improve 
the animal industries of India must therefore take into account the need for adequate 
and well-balanced diets for domesticated animals of all kinds, and in order to study 
what constitutes a well-balanced diet, systematic research work on the nature of our 
food-stuffs is essential. Bearing these facts in mind, I shall now deal with 
the subject of malnutrition as observed in indigenous animals. The illustrations 
of cases which will be found in this paper are mostly taken either from our own 
experimental work at Muktesar or from instances which have come under oift* 
observation in the field . 


I. — ^The protein problem 

it is common knowledge that a minimum amount of digestible protein has to 
be supplied daily in the ration for the mere maintenance of an animal and that the 
biological value of this protein should be high, but even the adopted standards in 
western countries differ from one another to a certain extent and comparatively 
little research has so far been possible in this country to fix standards suitable for 
Indian animals and the Indian climate and conditions. The main source of protein 
is the concentrate or grain mixture, although the roughage also contributes a certain 
fraction. There are however certain classes of fodder, such as alfalfa, luceme^ 
clover, e‘c., which have a high protein content and under certain conditions 
can supply the major part of the protein need of the body. Normally in 
many parts of this country several kmds of straw and hay, such as rice 
straw, jowar straw, wheat straw and hay made from Jpme common grasses form the 
main port of the bulky ration. These fodders are very poor in protein and anhnals 
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PLATE VII 



Kkj. 1. Khairi 75, llolstein-llMriatia, on normal dairy ration. An usual ty])(‘ of our dairy animals. 



Fig. 2. Khairi 75 with her dead calf. Note the extremely emaciated condition. Diet veiy low in 
phosphorus, rich in lime and slightly deficient in protein. 
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which are chiefly dependent on them are bound to suffer from protein shortage and 
our observations show that this does occur when a small amount of cake is the only 
supplement made to a straw ration, and the result of a chronic protein starvation is 
always reflected in the (condition of the animals, namely, emaciation, partial sterility 
and stunted growth. The milk yield of cows so fed is also seriously affected 
especially in the case of imported breeds where protein deficiency may c*ause ill 
effects immediately. In well- managed dairies, if the concentrates are of good quality, 
there is usually no risk of protein shortage, because in deciding on the amount 
of concentrate, attention is always paid to the milk yield of the cow. Moreover, 
owing to the comparatively low cost of grain in India, it is often the case that slightly 
more protein than is necessary for maintenance and production is provided and there 
is no harm in this, provided a good nutritive ratio is maintained. The danger of 
protein insufficiency may however arise, even in well-controlled farms, from the fact 
that locally available concentrates and fodders may be of inferior quality and there 
is evidence that the grain and cake obtainable in different provinces are not of 
equal value in this respect owing to differences in tlu'. soil. Feeding trials are 
however the only method of determining the biological value of the concentrates 
obtained from different loc’.alities and there is a great need for such tests to be 
systematically carried out in every province in India. 

TI. — The mineral question 

Next to protein, the most important problem is the question of mineral supply, 
not only in indigenous cattle but also in the t^ase of mixed breeds. Various 
difficulties are experienticd bec^ause of the lack of suitable minerals in the ration 
Indeed, we believe that the mineral question is even more important in this country 
than the protein question and a general outline of the necessity for adequate supplies 
of lime and phosphorus in the diet in relation to health and breeding operations of 
cattle was given in the previous paper. Here it will be sufficient to say that lack 
of lime or phosphoras or both leads to emaciation, pica, iinthriftiuess, stunted 
growth, sterility, low milk production or bone diseases in cattle. Our observations 
show that under laboratory conditions, the effect is much more pronounced in 
imported or half-bred (tattle than in indigenous animals, though even in the latter 
the ill effects of a low mineral diet are always observable. Examples of this 
nature are shown. Plate VII, fig. 1 is the photograph of one of our dairy 
cows, Khairi 75, a half-bretl Holstein- Hariana. She was a good milker, had already 
''passed three lactations and was in calf when she was brought under tlie present 
experiment, where she was put on a phosphorus deficient diet, or more correctly, 
on a diet which had an abnormal lime/phosphorus ratio, with a slight protein 
deficiency for the first two months. Within a few months of the experiment the 
animal had lost much weight and gave birth to a calf which died in an hour's time. 
Plate VII, fig. 2 was taken at this time and the condition of the dam and the calf is 
readily seen. A highly unbalanced ration with low amount of phosphorus and a 
a slight defioienoy of protein in the diet in fact led to a marked emaciation and the 
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birth of a non- viable calf. The condition of the animal became so bad after calving 
that she had to be returned to the normal dairy ration but did not improve for about 
a month and it was only when, in addition to the dairy ration, she was allowed to 
graze on very good pasture land containing plenty of green grass, that she rapidly 
regainded her original weight. 

Similar results, (Plate VIII, fig. 1) have been observed in another 
animal. No. 203, under the same experimental conditions, whereas a control animal, 
on the same experimental diet with the addition of simple phosphate supplement, 
has maintained her body weight and general condition, thus showing that the ill 
effects in the case of the other two cows were due to the unbalanced nature of the 
ration. 

Similar, though not striking, results have been obtained in lime deficiency 
experiments. Thus Hansi 207, a Sahiwal cow of our dairy, was placed on a diet 
poor in lime and rich in phosphorus with a sufficient amount of protein. The 
animal started to lo.se condition gradually and became very unthrifty and dull after 
about five mouths. A second animal under this experiment, Phul 150, Holstein- 
Sahiwal has reacted to a greater extent and her condition is shown in Plate VIII 
fig. 2. 

The above results of laboratory experiments are so striking that it is necessary 
to consider if similar instances are to be observed under field conditions. It is well 
known that in many parts of the country, the soil is poor in lime or phosphorus 
or both, and that this poverty of the soil is liable to be reflected in the composition 
of the pasture. In animals reared on such poor pasture, troubles due to malnutrition 
are to be expected and the existence of various diseases due to deficiency of lime or 
phosphorus in the food are well-kown in various parts of Europe, America and South 
Africa, where most of the significant work has been done. Literature in this country 
is very poor on this subject due, not to the non-existence of the ill-effects of mal- 
nutrition, but rather to the fact that few have tried to study the subject, or, when 
cases have come to their notice, have not placed their observations on record. It is 
well-known that deficiency of lime or phosphorus leads to certain types of bone 
disease and we have received reports of several such cases from South India recently. 
Equine osteoporosis, due to lack of lime in the diet, has long been known to occur 
quite frequently, and we have had cases of osteomalacia in cattle in a village, the 
fodder of which on analysis was found to be low in lime and very poor in phosphorus . 
Movement of the affected animals to an adjoining village where better pasture was 
available stopped the progress of the disease. The adjoining picture (Plate IX) 
obtained through the courtesy of the Director of the CivU Veterinary Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, shows one of the affected 
animals in a Deccan village, in which the extremely emaciated condition may be 
noted. There were callus formations on some of the ribs, but these emmot be well 
seen in the picture. 

Although a mineral deficiency must have been a fiictor in the degeneration of 
indigenous herds, an even more striking effect of such deficiency is observed when 
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Fig. 2. Phul 150, Holsteiu-Sahiw^al, after about six months on a liino-delicient ration. 
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Fj(i. 1. Sii,sh(*ila I IT), Saluwal, on normal ration prior to tin* start of tlio uxiioriinent. 



Fig. 2. Susheila I4f>, aftiT about six months on an autoclaviMl dairy ration. Stall-ftMl throughout 
and allowed direct sunlight everyday. Note the dull and emaeiat(*d condition. 
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The fact that traces of iodine are now being used as a general prophylactic in the case 
of sheep and lambs in many countries may be cited in this connection and it is 
important to note that though a definite disease often cannot be diagnosed, a better 
dietary sometimes leads to an improvement in the condition of the animals, thus 
showing that the existing state of nutrition did not conform to the optimal growth 
of the animals. The general observation that the majority of the cattle in this 
country are unthrifty and emaciated, that mortality is high, sterility is common and 
productive capacity is low, suggests that malnutrition is probably the greatest single 
factor of importance in the causation of this degeneracy. The importance of this 
subject from the point of view of animal husbandry is thus obvious. 

There is now a considerable amount of evidence to show that natural immunity 
to contagious disease is dependent on the nutritional state of the body and that diet 
has a definite effect on the increased resistance or decreased susceptibility of an 
animal towards an invasion by certain types of micro-organisms, but as yet we do 
not understand fully the relation between diet and incidence of infection. The 
experience of different groups of investigators, however, shows that any improvement 
in the quality of the ration by the incorporation of material deficient in the natural 
foodstuffs markedly enhances resistance. Thus the South Afiican workers found 
that the addition of phosphates to the phosphorus-deficient feed of the cattle 
resulted in a decreased rate of mortality. Aberdeen workers have found that when 
the pasture is good, the natural antibody response is greater than when the ration 
is unbalanced. An important observation has been made at the Nutrition Inatitute^ 
Goonoor, that animals living on imperfect diets show a greater tendency to infeotionB 
of the respiratory and gastro-intestinal tract, and that there is a tendency of stone 
formation in the bladder, and the Aberdeen workers have found that the parasitic 
flora of the intestine is increased when animals are kept on a deficient ration. In 
the case of our half-starved indigenous cattle of low productive capacity, this 
disease-susceptibility does not often attract our attention, but striking after-effects 
of malnutrition are seen in the case of imported breeds or indigenous animals of good 
breed and high milk yield. With the development of modem methods of animci'^ 
husbandry, the objective has been to obtain the utmost return from farm aplma-ls 
in the shortest space of time, and this has introduced many complications in their 
rationing. It is not difficult to provide sufficient amounts of proteins , fat or car- 
bohydrates for this type of intensified production, but the deficiency of vitamins 
and mineral matter in the locally available foodstuffs raised on poor soil has resulted 
in the partial malnutrition of the animals, and has been one of the piedominating 
causes of weakened resistance to disease. It should be realised by every nutrition 
worker that there is a threshold ’’ value for adequate nutrition, ^at there may be 
a veiled malnutrition indicated only by a falling short of full development and by a 
latent weakening of resistance to infection and exposure. It is now widely accepted 
that a great loss of body calcium is a predisposing factor in the greater incidence 
of certain diseases in heavy milking cows such as milk fever, tuberculosis and Johne’s 
disease. Other types of losses such as those resulting fi?om irregular breeding 
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abortion of non-infectious origin, which are quite common in India, are also probably 
due to faulty dieting on a calcium and vitamin A deficient ration. 

The possibility of mineral deficiency being a predisposing cause of Johne’s 
disease in heavy milking cows has just been mentioned and as Johne’s disease is 
rapidly spreading in India, an experiment on the effect of mineral feeding to dairy 
C 3 WS, which is being carried out at this Institute, will be of interest to practical 
farmers. The experiment has now been going on for three and half years in a herd 
infected with Johne’s disease, and the most striking result which has so far appeared 
is that we have lost about 30-35 per cent of the control cows from this disease, but, 
with the exception of one doubtful case, not a single animal belonging to the mineral- 
fed group has been found to be suffering from it. In Plate XI, figs. 1 and 2, two 
cows representing these two different batches of animals after three years’ experi- 
mentation are shown. The difference in their condition is too obvious to require 
comment. 


C0NCLU.SION 

In the foregoing pages I have dealt with the subject of malnutrition in cattle, 
but it is extremely important to remember that there is an intimate connection 
between soil poverty, ’’malnutrition in cattle and malnutrition in human beings. 
The last subject has been studied in this country for a great many years by Sir 
Robert McCarrison, and in concluding this article, I cannot do better than quote a 
few paragraphs from his evidence given before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in 1926 

Malnutrition is thus the most far-reaching of the causes of disease in India. 
It is one of the greatest — ^if not the greatest — ^problem with which the investigate^ 
of disease is faced. It is, too, the chief among the problems facing those engaged in 
agricultural research. The ultimate aim of both is the same : the adequate nutrition 
of the people. So far then, from agricultural and nutritional research being 
carried out in isolated compartments, there should be the closest co-operation 
between them, to the mutual advantage of each and to the widening of scientific 
vision. 

It is not alone in regard to human subject that malnutrition exerts such harmful 
effects. Man’s domestic animals suffer no less than he himself. It suffices in this 
connection to refer to the effect on cattle of pasturage which is deficient in certain 
mineral ingredients. As an example of this kind the now well-known effect of 
deficiency of phosphorus in the soil, and, therefore, in the vegetation, on the health 
of cattle and sheep may be mentioned. Such deficiencies exist in large tracts 
throughout India as, for instance, in the soils of Bihar. In India, unfortunately, 
milli ons of stock exist in a state of semi-starvation. As draught animals they are 
consequently inefficient, and as producers of milk and milk products — so essential 
as food for mankind— they are more inefficient still. 
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Fig. 2. Phul 111, Holstein-Sahiwal, an animal suffering from Johne’s disease, belonging to the control 
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There iS| perhaps, no more important department of agricultural and nutritional 
research than that which deals with animal husbandry ; and here I should like to 
emphasize that the problems of animal husbandry are also the problems of human 
husbandry. 

Human and animal inefficiency is reflected in the soil ; in its imperfect culti- 
vation ; in inadequate manuring ; and in crops scanty as to quantity and deficient 
as to quality. Too few animals are kept by the cultivator, as the scanty vegetation 
cannot support them ; and so there is returned to the land too little of that organic 
matter, in the form of farmyard manure, on which the continued fertility of the soil 
is dependent. It has been shown in regard to plants, as in regard to animals, that 
they cannot thrive, nor their seed attain to the fullest “ reproductive quality 
unless they be provided, in addition to the mineral constituents of their food, with 
certain organic substances known as “ auximones These substances which are 
akin to vitamins are as essential to the normal metabolism of plants as vitamins are 
to the normal metabolism of man and animals. They not only enable the plant to 
build up from the simple ingredients derived from the soil those organic complexes 
required as food by men and animals, but they enable it to elaborate vitamins 
without which these organic complexes cannot be utilised by the animal organism. 
Auximones are produced in the soil from decaying organic matter by the action of 
certain soil bacteria ; and the best organic matter for this purpose is farmyard 
manure. So it is that such disabilities of mankind as are due to faulty nutrition 
are sometimes traceable to the soil itself, which has become exhausted and 
unproductive of the best kind of food through improper attention and cultivation . 
Malnutrition, thus, pursues its harmful course in an ever- widening vicious circle ; 
the cultivator is too often ill-nourished and ravaged by disease which is commonly 
the result of his ill-nourishment ; his beasts are alike ill-nourished; while both toil 
wearily in a heartless effort to extract from the ill-nourished earth enough to keep 
them from starvation. The solution of the problem of malnutrition is thus, to a 
great extent, one of improvement in methods of agriculture.” 
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It is well known how this exotic weed has become a peat of the conntyyddo. 
This pest has rapidly spread in its country of adoption. The plant is eminently 
fitted for life in water. The long and ample roots act as ballast. The swollen 
leafstalks act like floats and the hoodlike leaves as sails and the plant careers about 
on the water surface, thus being helped in its distribution. 

There are two ways of reproduction. The main rootstock produces slender 
off-shoots, which end in a rosette of leaves and a tuft of roots. If the stonder stalk 
breaks on account of strong breeze or waves, the broken rosette becomes an inde- 
pendent plant. The plant thus multiplies without any seed production and this 
method of multiplication is so common and so fast that it is regarded as the only 
way of reproduction. In clearing operations, care must be taken to remove all 
traces of this plant, because any joint or rootstock left in water will soon lead to 
the reappearance of the plant in the cleared stretch of water. In fact the spread 
is so quick that it has been considered a mysterious process and has led to the supposi- 
tion that even roots reproduce. This belief is certainly wrong as has been proved 
by experiment. This mode of asexual reproduction prevails wherever the water 
hyacinth occurs. 

There is, however, a second, though not so apparent or common, method of 
reproduction and that is by seed formation. In hot and humid regions like Orissa 
and Burma, it has been seen that water hyacinth appears in tanks which were scrupu. 
lously cleared. This was mystifying the executive officers in charge of clearing 
operations till seedlings were observed. The seedlings appear on wet mud on 
he tank-sides^and as the water level rises, the tops of seedlings break away from the 
root-stock"and float up. (Plate XII.) These floating rosettes produce new roots and 
become independent floating plants ready to reproduce by producing stolons which 
break off. 

It is clear, therefore, that this mode of reappearance of the weed should be borne 
in mind in clearing operations. It is not sufficient to take out all the plants and 
destroy them. One must be vigilant from year to year, as the weed is likely to appear 
from seeds which have been lying at the bottom of tanks. It has been found that 
seeds may be dormant for several years at least seven years without losing their 
vitality, when, in any year of drought, the tank dries up, the a^eds germinate after 
the first shower of rain. The seedlings grow rapidly with the rise in level of water 
up to a limit and then they get submerged. In a day or two the seedlings break 
off the root-stock neatly and float up. Near the clean surface of breakage new 
adventitious roots come out and the plants are established as floating orgaidsms. 
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A cas(‘ of osti'oinalacia iji a Deccau villaj^e. Xoto tlH‘ (‘niaciatfal condilion. Malfoi matioii.s on t 
ribs an‘ not well seen in the |>hoto^na|)h. 
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heavy milking breeds of India, or imported or cross-bred animals are kept under 
observation, because the need of minerals in their case is comparatively greater. 
It is easy to calculate theoretically the need of a heavy milking cow for lime and 
phosphorus in terms of her maintenance requirements and for milk production, and 
in practice it is found that unless the pasture is very good addition of minerals must 
be made, but in India at present there is little exact knowledge as to what minerals 
are deficient in the fodder grown in different localities. In my previous paper a 
statement was made that milk fever, a common trouble in western countries, is rare 
in India. The information at our disposal at that time related chiefly to Madras 
and Bengal. Reports have since been received that this disease is not at all infre- 
quent in the Punjab, and cases amongst Sahiwal cows have occurred in Bihar. Since 
this disease affects heavy milkers only, the incidence of this complication in the 
Punjab breeds can be well understood. It is fortunate that the pastures in most 
of the dry parts of the Punjab, from where the best breeds come, are fairly rich 
in lime and phosphorus, but the rapid inerease in the canal-irrigated areas, in which 
the character of the soil is being changed, is likely to give rise to future difficulties 
so far as cattle breeding is concerned. Provinces which suffer from the want of a 
highly productive breed try to meet this want by importing animals of a better 
breed but the attempt is usually unsuccessful, because unless fodder of good quality 
is available, it is impossible to maintain constitution and milk yield. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that natural pasture in many 
parts of the country is deficient in lime and phosphorus. Whether there is a 
deficiency of any other mineral is not definitely known, but this is probable, parti- 
cularly in the case of sodium and chlorine. Iodine is also deficient in the soil of many 
parts of the country and cases of goitre in calves, which were cured by the adminis- 
tration of potassium iodide, have been reported from Pusa. Iron deficiency is also 
likely in some places, though no definite^ information is available, but it is interesting 
to note that there is a good percentage of iron oxide in the natural salt licks occurring 
in the Bombay Presidency. Moreover there is a relative deficiency of manganese in 
certain kinds of cereal products produced in India, but how far this afiects the health 
of the cattle population in the various provinces cannot be stated at present. 

III. — ^Vitamin requirements 

The question of vitamins has assumed a place of very great importance in the 
study of human nutrition because in human dietary artificially prepared foodstuffs 
have displaced natural foodstuffs to a great extent. In the case of cattle this has 
not happened but the problem of vitamin addition in their rations has also to be 
considered in any study of cattle nutrition, especially where animals are staU-fed 
throughout. In an article on “ Mineral Metabolism of Farm Animals ”, written 
about three years ago and reprinted in the Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and 
Animal Husbandry, Vol. 3, pp. 276-290 (1933), the present writer reviewed the 
position of vitamin requirements of animals and came to the conclusion that this 
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question was relatively unimportant with grazing animals, but that in the case of 
stall-fed animals vitamin additions (mainly A and D) might be necessary. The 
position now appears to be not quite so simple, and experimental work, as well as the 
results of observation in the field, suggest that a reconsideration of the question is 
necessary. It seems in fact that even under natural conditions of grazing there 
may occur a vitamin A deficiency capable of giving rise to nutritional disorders. 
Laboratory experiments on the feeding of mature animals with rations, in which the 
vitamin content has been partially destroyed, show that although no definite 
symptoms of a deficiency disease can be produced within six months yet the animals 
will lose condition and become dull and unthrifty. In Plate X, figs. 1 and 2, the 
condition of a Bahiwal cow, Susheila 146, before the start of the experiment and 
six months after, is shown. The animal was in calf before she was brought undei* 
this experiment and went down considerably in condition after the birth of the calf, 
buttheadditionof cod liver oil, which has a high vitamin A content, was very 
effective in bringing her back to condition. 

Considerable evidence has been brought forward in the last few years by 
American and South African workers that vitamin A deficiency in the ration of cattle 
may give rise to serious difficulties. In my previous pai)er a mention was made of 
the occurrence of “ blindness in calves ” and abortion in cattle in some parts of 
India. It has been reported recently by South African workers that when heifers 
were kept on deficient diet, almost all of them gave birth to weak and blind calves 
and the cause has been tentatively assumed to be due to vitamin A deficiency in tho 
ration. The occurrence of ophthalmia in cattle has also been reported by American 
workers and a group of Californian investigators has observed the important fact 
that there is a possibility of vitamin A deficiency in cattle under natural conditions of 
grazing and the most important manifestations of vitamin A deficiency are expulsion 
of the fetus prematurely or dead at term, severe diarrhoea in new born calves, and 
ophthalmia in growing animals. It is unfortunate that practically no work on this 
subject has so far been done in India, but we consider that a study of the effect of 
a vitaminosis A in cattle of this country is urgently required and is likely to yield 
results of great practical importance. 

IV.— Malnutrition and disbasb-susobptibility op animals. 

Enough has been said to show that various diseased conditions are produced 
when cattle are reared on rations which are deficient in certain constituents. Thus 
the existence of goitre, osteomalacia and other bone troubles, emaciation, birth of 
weak calves and pica has been ascribed to malnutrition and require no further 
mention. Since the classical investigation of the South African workers has shown 
that Lamsiekte is an indirect result of phosphorus starvation in cattle, and that 
Stifibiekte is due directly to mineral deficiency, it has become generally recognised 
that theire are other diseases, often imperfectly understood, which are depehdmt, 
at least in oertaih stages, on the deficiency of smne important material in the ratioa. 
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If the tanks are to be kept free from water hyacinth ^ey must be cleared from 
year to year till the dormant seeds are exhausted. The question is as to the time 
of the year at which clearing must be done. 

The most suitable time will be suggested from the facts of seed production and 
germination which are given below. The water hyacinth flowers almost throughout 
the year. Flowers are particularly abundant during the rains and the spring. 
When the flowers wither, the spike bends down in the form of an inverted S and often 
its tip dips into water. (Plate XTTI.) 

Although careful search has been made in these plants for fertile capsules in 
spring and early rains, no capsules have been found. Fertile capsules appear only 
towards the end of October and November. The temperature at this time seems 
to be suitable for seed formation. These capsules burst when mature and discharge 
the seeds into water. The seeds are heavier than water and sink to the bottom of 
the tank or pool and lie dormant there. If in summer the bottom of the pool dries 
up, the seeds lying there sprout after a shower of rain. It will thus be seen that the 
danger from seeds can only arise in autumn when the fruits mature. If clearing can 
be done in August and September, the flowers cannot get a chance to set seeds and 
the danger of re- infection from that source can be avoided. 

One may be tempted to clear the seedlings early in the rains, but the difficulty 
is rather great. First of all, the seedlings (Plate XIV) are likely to be mistaken for 
grass for one or two months from sprouting. Secondly, even when they float up 
after submersion, they may lurk among other water weeds and make the search 
difficult and tedious. All this can be got over if clearing is done after the plants 
attain maturity and before they set seed. 

Another way of checking seedlings is to keep the tanks, etc., full of water through* 
out the year, but that is not practicable. 

Afl to the method of clearing, there seems to be only one sure method and that 
is mechanical. Chemical spraying in order to be effective must consist of strong 
chemicals and these introduce other complications like killing water animals and 
making the water poisonous for cattle. Mild sprayings only check the growth. 
Mechanical clearing should be thorough and care must be taken to ensure killing 
the plants thus collected. Otherwise a chance root-stock left alive is capable of 
repopulating the whole stretch of water in one or two years. This plant has re- 
markable power to adapt itself to life in dry situations as well as in free water. 
A root-stock thrown in mud will strike roots and as the mud dries, the plant adjusts 
itself to a land life and waits for the chance of getting into water when it comes. 
Although attempts at clearing have been repeatedly made, despairing failures have 
resulted from the presence of seeds in the mud and also from neglected living root- 
stocks. The clearing operations in Orissa had the merit of being very thorough. 
The authorities were aided by District Board by-laws and negligent owners of ta^s 
and pools were prosecuted. 
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In practically all the districts of the Punjab sheep are bred throughout the 
whole year and the ram is allowed to run at all times with the ewes. The result is 
that the ewes lamb haphazardly in seasons when there is a lack of food and also 
when adverse climatic conditions prevail. This affects the health of the ewes, the 
lambs do not grow and mature properly, and the overprolific ewe dies an early 
death. 

It has been found by long experience at the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
that better stock can be produced when the ewes lamb once a year only. 

The advantages of this system are — 

(1) The lambs are born at the time desired and are approximately all of the 
same age and develop uniformly. It can be so arranged that they are dropped in 
a particular season when nourishing food is available in abundance. 

(2) All the lambs arriving within a definite period, besides allowing more eflS- 
cient supervision and better arrangements made for their comfort and development 
give the ewes complete rest before the next mating and suckling period. 

(3) The lambing can be arranged in the season most suitable for grazing and 
flushing. Thus the ewes which are in a thriving condition during the mating period 
can give a good start to the foetus which is likely to develop into a healthy and strong 
lamb. 

(4) All the ewes lamb ahnost together, which reBults in the production of lambs 
of much greater uniformity of age and size. 

(5) The marketing of the fat lambs, which are not up to the stud standard, 
can be arranged to fit in with the time of the year when the prices are the highest, 
which is in the cold weather. 

(6) The young stock is of the same age ; hence if simultaneously shorn, the 
growth of wool will be almost uniform in length and for the reason will oommand a 
better price in the marketi 
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(7) A good resting period can be provided for the ewes which are to be called 
upon to run through a strenuous programme of production, in the course of which 
besides requiring energy for the maintenance of their own bodies, they have to get 
in good condition for their future lambing period, to develop the foetus, to suckle 
the lambs, and above all to produce wool. 

(8) The young lambs are drox)ped at a season when extreme climatic condi- 
tions are not prevalent. 

(9) The lambs can be weaned at a particular time and looked after econo- 
mically. 

(10) The male lambs can be separated from their mothers at the proper time 
and age. 

(11) The lambs can be shorn when one year old and at the same time as the 
rest of the flock. Their wool can be marketed with the general crop and the zamindar 
will not lose by selling wool of different lengths. 

(12) The rams are not overworked, will live a longer life, and will be capable 
of producing a larger stock possessed of outstanding merits. 

With a view to finding out the best breeding season under the climatic con- 
ditions prevailing at Hissar, the authorities here have tried different times of the 
year of breeding. The first attemjHs were to get a crop of lambs in the early spring 
season, as suggested by Mr. Branford, the late Superintendent of the Farm, in 
leaflet No. 42 of the Dei)artment of Agriculture (Hints on the Management of 
Sheep in the Punjab) : — 

Usually grazing in the i)rovince is very scanty in the cold weather, if that is 
the case the lambs bom in January and February will die. The 
ewes have insufficient milk and the lambs die of pneumonia and mal- 
nutrition. It is much better to arrange for the ewes to lamb in the 
8iM*ing at the time rahi crops are being harvested. Grazing is generally 
good then in the stubbles and the lambs get sufficient milk and do 
well.” 

In the above system (as the ewes are in lamb for about 5 months) the rams 
were put on in September and kept on up to the month of December. The crop of 
Iambs was dropped from March to May. It was thought that this system of sheep 
husbandry could be improved upon and so the time of lambing was changed. 

Hissar has a climate of extremes. It is situated in the north-west dry region 
of India. The annual rainfall is 14 in. only which is generally badly distributed. 
The average rainfall in the different quarters of the year is as follows : — 



Inches. 


First quarter . 


t 

Second quarter 

. 2-09 i 

^Average of the last 

Third quarter . 

. 13*24 1 

10 years. 

Fourth quarter , 

, , . I-02J 

1 

D 
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On account of low rainfall, the sheep at the farm are grazed on the fallows 
after the crops have been harvested from the irrigated areas. 

In this system it was found that many of the Iambs bom in early March were 
badly attacked by pneumonia while some of those bom in May could not stand the 
intense heat and died of heat stroke and contagious aptha. 

It was thought that a bettor time for lambing could be evolved and so an experi- 
ment was made in 1928-29 and the breeding season was changed by putting the rams 
on from the middle of March to the 15th of June, thus getting a crop of lambs from 
the first week of August up to the end of October. This experiment proved success- 
ful and so the time of breeding was changed and the lambs are now dropped from 
the first week of August to the end of October. 

The merits of the second system have been established and we are now getting 
a good crop of lambs with a very low percentage of deaths. 

Table I appended gives a comparative statement of the breeding results, obtained 
for three years from each system. These six years extend over the period between 
the year 1927-28 and 1932-33. Though the average percentage of births in both 
these periods is 81 , the average percentage of deaths in the former period is 19*5 
while that in the second is 5*5 per cent or about Jth of the first-. 

The high percentage of births (86*1 })er cent) shown against the year 1930-31 
is very interesting and remarkable. One would naturally have expected a low 
percentage of births in the second period as the ewes had already dropped a crop 
of lambs in the earlier part of the year, when 81 * 4 per cent of the ewes had actually 
lambed from March to May. The ewes after lambing were well “flushed' in 
the rabi crop stulibles, had suckled their lambs and then lambed again, which 
proves the superiority of the period of March to June as far as the availability of 
nourishing food is concerned. The year 1930 was an exceptional one for rain as 
it rained 1*31 in. on the 14th of June and 16*64 in. of rain fell in the period 
of June, July, August and September. 

The development of the lambs born in the period of August to October h^fS 
been found to be greater than that of lambs born from March to May, 

The different annual phases in sheep husbandry can be divided as follows : — 

(i) Flushing, covering and bearing season. This is the period in which the 

ewes are actually prepared for being covered, and the mating actually 
takes place, 

(ii) The lambing period. The period in which the ewes actually drop their 

lambs. 

(Hi) Suckling period. The period in which the ewes suckle their young. 

(iv) The resting period. The period in which the lambs are weaned and the 
ewes get complete rest so far as breeding is concerned. 
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According to the above divisions of the breeding activities of sheep the most 
important seasons are the first and the third, i.e., {a) the flushing, covering and 
bearing period, (b) the suckling period. 

Each of these periods should naturally be arranged to fall in the season when 
the climatic conditions are most suitable and when there is an abundance of grazing- 
For the canal irrigated areas where sheep farming industry is only a secondary enter- 
prise such periods are found just after the harvesting of the rabi and kharif 
crops. 

For practical considerations the year can be divided into four quarters — 

First quarter. — (January, February and March) when the rahi crops are 
growing and very little grazing is available. 

Second quarter. — (April, May and June). The rabi crops are harvested and 
there is plenty of grazing on the stubbles. 

Third quarter. — (July, August and September). The kharif crops are growing 
but there is at the time plenty of grazing on account of rains and also 
there is a good supply of canal water which can bo used if required 
for growing giuss on the fallow lands. 

Fourth quarter. — (October, November and December). The kharif crops 
are removed and there is very good grazing in the stubbles. 

A cemparative statement of the different phases of sheep husbandry in the former and 

the present system 


Breeding periods 


Quarter No. 

Former system 

i^resent system 

I. The period of January, Feb- 
ruary and March 

Lambing and bearing 

1 period 

Renting period 

II. The period of April, May 
and June 

' Suckling period 

Flushing, covering and 
bearing period 

III. The period of July, August 
.and September 

Resting period 

Lambing and bearing 
period. 

IV”. The period of October, No- 
vember and December 

Flushing, tupping and 
bearing period 

Suckling period 
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According to the above statement the second and the fourth periods are the 
best for conditioning the ewes as there is plenty of grazing available in both of these 
periods. The. inference is further justified by the data collected in our two further 
experiments regarding (a) the growth of young lambs, (&) the monthly wool 
^owth in the case of Bikaneri and Hissar Dale owes at the Government 
Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

In each of the above mentioned experiments, the animals used wore not given 
any special food and were allowed to run with the main fiock. 

As shown in Table II appended and Fig. 1, eighteen young male lambs of 
the same age and weight were selected in September 1932, out of whom twelve 
were castrated when three weeks old and six were kept entire. Their growth was 
studied by weighing them every fortnight. They were approximately of the same 
age and weight at the time the experiment was started. It was however found 
that the accumulative gain of weight per day in the case of all the eighteen lambs was 
0-22 lbs, 3-9 lbs, !•! lb and 3*9 lbs in the first, second, third and fourth quarter 
respectively. In this experiment too, the bests growth was obtained when there was 
an abundance of food after the raJbi crops in the second quarter of the year 
and after the kharif crops in the fourth quarter. 
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Similarly iti the wool growth experiment (Table III) the growth was 
maximum in the second and fourth quarters and minimum in the first and third 
quarters in the case of both the Hissar Dale and Bikaneri ewes. 

Taking into account the above scientific knowledge, the shepherd hae the choice 
of starting his mating operations in either the secona or the fourth quarter. 

But it liai been found that the second quarter is the best for mating as the ewe 
can be well flushed by grazing them on the rabi stubbles. The ewes are required 
to i improve their condition before the lambing season commences, therefore they 
are more likely to come in heat if they are flushed. A thriving ewe stands a better 
chance of producing a vigorous offspring. 

The fourth quarter is the best period as far as the availability of green food 
for grazing the young lambs is concerned. Out of the remaining two quarters, the 
third quarter produced a far better growth both as regards weight and wool, as it 
includes the months of July, August and September which usually receive more 
rainfall and in which there is usually a better canal supply which provides good 
grazing in the fallow lands. 

The whole breeding season, from the practical point of view, extends over about 
a period of nine months or three quarters of a year. The ewes require about 
two months for flushing, five months for bearing, and about three months for 
suckling their lambs. The shepherd has, therefore, to make a choice of any three 
continuous quarters. 

As shown in the above mentioned tables on the growth of the young lambs 
and wool growth, in both cases, the growth is the lowest in the first quarter of the 
year, comprising the mc)nths of January, February and March, when the grazing 
is the least and the animals have to consume a good part of their stored fat to 
produce suflScient heat in order to protect themselves from cold. 

A closer study of the table on the growth of lambs will show that in three out 
of six fortnightly weighings in the first quarter, there was actually a loss of weight. 
There was only 0*22 lb of accumulative gain in weight per day in eighteen 
lambs in the first quarter as compared with 3*9 lbs, 1-1 lb and 3*9 lbs of 
accumulative gain per day in the case of the eighteen experimental lambs in the 
second, third and fourth quarters respectively. 

This further proves that in the first quarter the ewes should be subjected to 
as little strain as possible. 

The local shepherds believe that if a ram is left with the flock he may desert 
them in the very cold months and wander away in search of food rather than remain 
with the ewes for mating, therefore it would be extremely unwise to include the 
first quarter of the year in the most important period of flushing, covering, bearing 
and suckling. 

The scarcity of food, the severity of climate, and its close proximity to the real 
breeding season demand that during this period, t .e., first quarter when the climate 
is so unfavourable, the breeding ewes should be given a complete rest to prepare 
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themselves for the next lambing season. Tn this season the more maintenance 
of the body and production of a good crop of wool should be considered sufficient. 

As compared with the first, system it has been found in the latter system that 
the cases of shortage of milk amongst the ewes won^ few jind far between. The 
ewes which were overstrained in tlie first quarter in maintaining their bodies in 
the inclement weather, in dev(d()j)ing th(i foetus and in growing wool, could not 
produce sufficient milk to nourish their lambs and in many cases disowned them. 

Conclusions 

1. The period of January, February and March (first quarter) should always 
be reserved as a period of rest for the ewes, as during these months the weather 
is very cold and the grazing is scarce. 

2. When producing one lamb a year the rams should be put with the ewes from 
the 15th of March to the 15th of June, so that the lambs will be dropped between 
the first week of August and the IJth of October. Tn this way the ewes will get 
the rahi stubbh^s and weeds in tlic flusbing and tupj>ing period, and the kharif stubhles 
and wotxls for themselves ami their lanibs in the suckling period. 

3. The latribs should bo w«,>aned at throe montlis of ago to enable the ewes 
to get sufficient rest befi>r(‘ the next tupping season. 

4. The ewes give the b(^s1 results when tupped in (March to June). 

5. There is less mortality among the lambs born from August to October. 

fi. Th(‘ hunbs attain a grcsiler growl )i when dropped in the above period (August 
to October). 

7. The growth of W(>ol less in January, February and March (first quarter) 
and July, August and September (second quartet) and October, November and 
December (fourth quarter). 

8. The growth of lambs is les.s in the first and third quarters of the year and 
moH' in the second and fourth quarters of the 3mar. 

9. The lambs produced within a given period are ready for shearing at the 
same time, and the wool is of a more uniform length. 

10. If lambs are dropped in the third period the.y are read}^ for the market 
in the next cold weather when there is a greatcT’ demand and transportation is a 
less serious problem. 

11. Haphazard breeding is undoubtedl}’ iineeoncanieal. 

12. If the zamindars require two crops of lambs a year, they should arrange to 
get their ewes tupped in from the 15th of March to the 15tb June and the first crop 
of lambs will be diopped from the first week of August to the end of October. 

For the second crop the ewes should be tiipj)ed from Stq4cniber to November 
and a crop of lambs will be dropped from the middle of March to the end of May. 
In this way the lambs will bo born wl)en there is plenty of good grazing. 

13. During the period the rams are not tupping they should be segregated 
from the flock and when this is not possible an apron made of old bag or thick cloth 
/should always bo kept hanging under the belly to prevent niating. 
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Year 

Total numl 
ewes put t 
ram 

>er of 

0 the 

Lambed 


Percent- 

age 

lambed 

H. D. 

Bik. 

Total 

H. D. 

Bik. 

Total. 

H. D. and 
Bik. 

combined 

1927-28 

493 

14 

507 

January 

21 


380 

77 





February . 

5 





1 



March 

132 





, 



April . 

125 





i 



May . 

52 





f 



June . 

44 





1 

1 



July . 

1 




1928-29 

476 

14 

490 

March 

289 

12 

439 

86*5 





April . 

104 

6 







May . 

6 

7 




1 



August 

15 

. . 




! 




414 

25 

, 


1920.30 

j 488 

60 

548 

March 

286 

39 

446 

81*4 


I 



April , 

91 

10 




' 



May . 

18 

, . 




i 



June . 

2 

•• 

! 




i 



397 

49 



1930-31 

; 386 

156 

441 

September . 

46 

63 

380 

86- 1 


1 



October 

153 

36 




I 

1 



November . 

37 

17 







December . 

11 

16 







January 

1 

•• 








248 

132 



1931-32 

410 

164 

574 

August 

199 

97 

470 

81*9 





September . 

93 

46 







October 

12 

7 







November . 

15 

1 








319 

151 



1932-33 

466 

223 

689 

August 

209 

131 

531 

77-0 





September . 

138 

17 







October 

22 

9 



1 




November . 

5 









374 

157 
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DoatliH 


Percent- 

age 

deaths 

(Serving 

Lambing period 

H.I). 

Bik. 

Total 

H. D. and 
Bik. 

combined 

ram 

ewe 

r>3 

•• 

53 

13-9 

Septeniber to 
November 

8th March 1927 to 
2nd June 1927 

; 168 

9 

177 

40 

Ditto 

iKt March 1928 to 

3 let May 1928 

i 

15 

6 

21 

4*7 

1 

i 

Ditto 

i2ti( March 1930 to 
29th May 1930 

i 

1 

i 

3 

22 

1 5*7 

1 ! 

1 March to June 

1 

23rd September 1 930 
to 16th December 
1930 

30 

5 

35 

1 

1 : 
' 

7*4 I 

1 Ditto • 1 

1 1 

i 1 

12th August 1931 to 
24th October 1931 

16 

j 

3 

19 

# 

3.5 1 

i 

i 

1 1 

i 

Ditto • 

1 

4th August 1932 to 
25th October 1932 


Remarks 


Average births 
81 per cent 


19*5 per cent 


Average births 
81 • 6 per cent 


5 • 6 per cent 
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Notb:— A ccumulative age on 80th Septem 


T 







4th quarter 






80th Sept. 1082 to Slst Deo. 1082 
Suckling period 

Vo. of group 

lolttal 

Date of weighing 

Fort- 










1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 




15th 

Oct. 

1082 

8lBt 

Oct. 

1032 

15th 

Nov. 

1082 

80th 

Nov. 

1032 

16th 

Dec. 

1082 

Slst 

Dec. 

1082 

L Oaatiited by Burdiio 

61 144 

Total group weight 

158 

188 

227 

250 

254 

266 



Fortnightly gain or Iobb 

+ 9 

+ 36 

+80 

+28 

+4 

+ 11 

ll. Caetrated with teeth 

67 146 

Total group weight 

161 

102 

216 

242 

258 

265 



Fortnightly gain or loss 

+ 16 

+81 

+24 

+26 

+ 16 

+ 7 

III. Entire control • 

62 142 

Total group weight 

156 

103 

211 

241 

254 

266 



Fortidghtly gain or loss 

+ 14 

+87 

+ 18 

+80 

+ 18 

+ 11 



Total growth of all the 
groups fortnightly 

1 

+88 

+ 108 

+ 81 

+ 70 



Total growth in a year 
of the three groupe 

- 858 lbs. 

Total seasonal growth of 

8 groups 

868 lbs 

Awagv srowth per day< 

- 2*8 lbs. 

Growth per day per quarter . ] 

j 

i 

8*0 lbs 


i 

1 

Percentage of growth per 
quarter 

42*5 

% 
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II. 


{12 ea^raUd «mi 6 uncastmted) in one year 

ber 1082 was 20 weeks in each case 


let quarter 

2nd quarter 

8rd quartnr 

1st Jan. 1083 to Slst Mar. 1038 
Besting period 

let Apl. 1088 to 80th June 1088 
Flushing and bearing period 

1st July 1088 to 80th Sept. 1088 
Lambing period 


night ending 


7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 


Slst 

Jan. 

1038 

16th 

Feb. 

1038 

28th 

Feb. 

1033 

15th 

Mar. 

1083 

Slst 

Mar. 

1038 

16th 

Apl. 

1088 

80th 

Apl. 

1038 

16th 

May 

1083 

Slat 

May 

1088 

16th 

June 

1088 

80th 

June 

1088 

16th 

July 

1088 

Slst 

July 

1038 

16th 

Aug. 

1088 

Slst 

Aug. 

1088 

16th 

Brat. 

1088 

80th 

iS3‘- 

267 

275 

288 

274 

250 

272 

205 

831 

348 

870 

884 

888 

875 

888 

428 

410 

405 

484 

+ 2 

+ 8 

+ 8 

—0 

—15 

+ 13 

+ 28 

+ 86 

+12 

+27 

+ 14 

+4 

—18 

+ 8 

+40 

—4 

+6 

... _ 

+ 0 

265 

270 

286 

270 

265 

276 

201 

818 

834 

864 

878 

888 

870 

888 

408 

412 

416 

42C 

0 

+ 14 

+ 7 

—11 

—16 

+ 16 

+ 16 

+27 

+16 

+80 

+ 14 

+ 10 

—0 

+4 

+25 

+4 

+8 

+ 6 

267 

271 

281 

271 

247 

267 

276 

807 

827 

865 

876 

800 

88i 

804 

444 

417 

421 

481 

—8 

+ 14 

+ 10 

—10 

—24 

+ 20 

+ 8 

+82 

j 

+ 20 

+88 

+ 11 

+ 23 

—18 

+ 18 

+ 60 

—27 

+4 

+ 10 

—6 

+ 86 

+ 26 

1 

-80 

54 j 

+40 

+46 

+ 06 

+ 48 

+ 06 

+ 80 

i 

+37 

—40 

+26 

+116 

—27 

+ 18 

+ 24 


20Ibg 


_ 1 


860 lbs 


110 Ibt 

0*22 lbs 

8*0 lbs 

1*1 lb 

2*4 

42*2 

12*0 
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PtrceTdage of wool growth in different aeasons in Hiasar Dade and Bikaneri Ewea 


Period 

Hissar 

Dale 

Bikaneri 

Remarks 

mh April 1932 to 29th 
June 1932 

29-5 

32*7 

Sverh^ ‘ period Second quarter 

30th June 1032 to 30th 
^ September 1932 

23-8 

19-9 

Lambing period 

. Third quarter 

1st September 1932 to 
30th December 1932 

24-7 

30*7 

Suckling period 

. Fourth quarter 

3l8t December 1932 to 
12th April 1983 

230 

16-7 

Resting period 

« First quarter 





WHEAT RUSTS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF PLANT 

BREEDING* 


BY 

B. P. PAL, M.Sa, Ph.D. (Cantab.), F. L. S., 

Seconds Economic Botanist y Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research y Pxisa, 

In modem agriculture it is reciognised that the production by the breeder of 
resipfant varieties of crop plants is the most hopeful and, in the long nin, the most 
economical method of controlling plant diseases. Fungicides and insecticides fr(*- 
quently afford temporary relief from disease but they are often expensive and some- 
times difficult for the average farmer or cidtivator to employ. When, therefore, 
in the early years of the present century, it was demonstrated by Biffen and others 
that, generally speaking, resistance to disease, like morphological characters, was 
governed by genetic factors amenable to the same laws of inheritance, it began to be 
realised that in the production of resistant varieties by systematic ])reeding lay the 
solution of the disease problem. Bapid and notable progress has been achieved 
since that time. 

Among the most serious crop diseases, from the et onomic standpoint, are those 
of wheat occasioned by the three rusts, black, brown and yellow. According to Hayes 
and Stakman [1921] the average yield i)er acre of wheat in Miimesota fell from 15*4 
bushels to 8*0 bushels in the epidemic years 191 6, 1919 and 1920. Similar large 
Josses are experienced, from time to time, in all the large wheat-growing areas of the 
world. The problem of the rusts, therefore, is one that looms large in wheat growing 
Here, as in the case of many other diseases, the solution appears to lie in the breed- 
ing of resistant varieties. Its attainment, however, has proved to be a more difficult 
task than was at one time anticipated. The reasons for this T shall now explain. 

Wheats fall into three groups, characterised by differences in chromosome 
number as well as in physiological and morphological characters. The members 
of one group either fail to cross with those of another or cross with some difficulty. 
These groups are (1) the Einkom group with w =7 chromosomes, (2) the Emmer 
group with n==14 chromosomes, to which durum and iurgidum wheats also belong* 
and (3) the imlgare group with n==21 chromosomes, in which are included the 
common or bread wheats. Now whilst the economically desirable (lualities are 
almost all concentrated in the last group, the only wheats resistant to most of the 
rust forms belong to the Emmer group, and, as stated before, members of different 
groups cross with difficulty. Subsequent segregation is often very complex owing 
to irregularities in chromosome behaviour. Many segregates are eliminated by 

♦Paper read at the Symposium on Cereal Rusts at a joint Meeting of the Botanical 
and Agricultural Sections of the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta. January 1936, 

( 139 ) 
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sterility occasioned by chromosome incompatibility and there is a tendency for the 
progeny to revert to one or the other of the parent types. 

In 1920, Hayes, Parker and Kurtzweil found that resistance was dominant to 
susceptibility in crosses of vulgare varieties with T, dicoccim but in crosses of the 
former with T, durum susceptibility was dominant, and in the Fg there was strong 
linkage between rust resistance and the Emmer or durum characters. But the im 
portant fact was established that some crossing-over occurred : this meant that it 
should not be impossible to transfer the resistanee of the Emmer group to bread 
wheats. 

Since then a large number of such crosses has been made and their genetics and 
cytology studied. These studies have yielded some very interesting information 
but it will not be discussed here as this lies outside the scope of the present brief 
account. 

Another circumstance which contributed to the lack of success and slow pro- 
gress in some of the early investigations was lack of knowledge of the existence, in 
the rusts, of physiologic forms, morphologically indistinguishable from each other, 
which vary in their ability to attack different varieties of wheat. Early breeders 
were puzzled by the failure of certain varieties to maintain their resistance from 
year to year, and in different localities. When, however, Stakman and Piemeisel 
[1917] demonstrated the existence of physiologic forms in Puccinia qraminia tritici, 
the reason for these apparent breakdowns of resistance became clear. Most wheat 
varieties are resistant only to certain physiologic forms and the particular forms 
present vary from locality to locality and from year to year. Hence one can speak 
of a variety being resistant or susceptible only in a general sense. 

About 130 forms of black rust are now known, and physiologic forms of brown 
and yellow rust also exist although their number is not quite so large. It has been 
found that these physiologic forma are quite stable, and that the origin of new forms 
obeys known genetic laws. New forms may arise by hybridisation or mutation* 
the former method being the more common [Stakman, Levine, Cotter and Hines 
1934]. Mutations appear to be relatively rare but even a single new mutant may 
by crossing with the old ones give rise to several new forms. The existence of such 
a large number of physiologic rust forms and the possibility of new ones arising 
in the future renders the problem of breeding rust-resistant wheats 
particularly arduous. 

It is heartening, therefore, to find that there are certain hopeful features. These 
are the discovery (1) that certain varieties which are susceptible in the seedling stag^ 
exhibit considerable resistance when mature, e,g, Hope, H.-44-24 and Acme [Qoulden, 
Newton and Brown, 1930], (2) that resistance to a number of physiologic forms may 
be governed by a single factor. 

Mature or field resistance, although its exact nature is not yet fully understood , 
appears to be morphological and Hursh [1924] has shown that the rust mycelium de- 
velops almost exclusively in the chlorenchymatous collenchyma of wheat stems and 
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that in consequence varieties wherein the collenchyma bundles are small and separat- 

ed by sclerenchymatous fibres, are resistant. On the other hand, varieties with a 
large development of collenchyma are susceptible. It has also been demonstrated 
by Hart [1031] that the resistance of a variety may sometimes depend on the time 
of opening of the stomata. Some varieties showing field resistance are resistant 
because they open their stomata after the morning dew has dried up ; consequently 
germinating rust spores are killed before a means of entry is available to them. 

Mature plant resistance is general, regardless of the particular forms of rust 
present, and as such is of very great practical importance. While, in the words of 
Hayes [1930], true protoplasmic resistance is perhaps more valuable than mor- 
phological resistance because it is less dependent upon environiiAent, there is the 
possibility that morphological resistance would be less influenced by physiologic 
forms of the disease organisms than physic logical resistance.** There is evidence 
that mature resistance may be inherited in a simple manner, and may combine readily 
with economically important characters [Goulden, Neatby and Welsh, 1928]. It 
may be quite independent of seedling resistance [Hayes, Stakmanand Aamodt, 
1926 ; Goulden, Neatby and Welsn, 1928] . 

Resistance to more than one physiologic form may bo controlled by a bingle 
factor. Thus immunity to 11 physiologic forms of black rust in Kanred wheat is 
governed by a single genetic factor [Aamodt, 1923]. Again, in a cross between Mar- 
quis and H.-44-24, Goulden, Neatby and Welsh [1928] found that the factors which 
controlled reaction to physiologic form 21 wore also responsible for reaction to forms 
9, 14, 15, 17 and 34. This mode of inheritance makes breeding against rust relative- 
ly easier. Certain varieties, however, may possess resistance-inhibiting factors 
[Goulden and Neatby, 1931]. Another obstacle may arise in that a factor for resis- 
tance to a particular form may bring about susceptibility to another form [Goulden, 
Neatby and Welsh, 1928]. 

A great deal of the work on the breeding of resistant wheats has been accom- 
plished in North America where the losses due to rusts are particularly heavy. It 
is not possible here to give an adequate account of the work but some of the out- 
standing achievements may bo briefly mentioned. 

As stated in an earlier paragraph, the linkages between species characters and 
rust-resistance are such as to render difficult the production of the desired recombina- 
tions. But by growing very largo populations in the Fj and Fg generations, plants 
combining rust resistance with vulgare characters have been obtained from crosses 
between vulgare and resistant durum and Emmer varieties. Among the outstanding 
instances are: (1) the production of the variety Marquillo, combining rust resistance 
with fairly good milling quality and other vulgare characters, by crossing the durum 
wheat, Iumillo,with the well-known vulgare variety. Marquis [Hayes, Stakman 
and Aamodt, 1926], (2) the production of the varieties Hope and H.-44-24 by 
crossing Yaroslav Emmer and Marquis. These two strains are said to bo practically 
immune under field conditions, and although they cannot be r^arded as commercial 
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wheats, tlicy are considered to be very pron ising for breeding purposes [McFadden, 
r025]. (3) The breeding of the Marquis-Pentad hybrid. This was obtained by 
crossing Marquis and the durum variety. Pentad, and while distinctly a vulgare type, 
possesses tlie field resistance of Pentad [Goulden, 1929]. 

Coming now to the problem of wheat rusts as it exists in India, Prof. K. C. Mehta’s 
rescairches [1933] have indicated that the number of physiologic forms of the three 
rusts in this country is probably not large. U]) to now ho has obtained only four 
I'orms of black rust, two of brown and three of yellow. As, however, none of the 
indigenous varieties ol* wheat so far tested is resistant to all the physiologic forms 
oeeurring in India and as the few resistant exotic varieties arc in all likelihood un- 
suited for direct cultivation under Indian conditions, it is app^irent that hybridisa- 
tion will have to be resorted to. 

A scheme has recently been put up before the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research for breeding rust-resistaiit wheats at the Botanical 
Section, Pusa and at Simla, in collaboration with Prof. Mehta. The principal method 
(uuployed will be to cross the best indigenous varieties with resistant foreign ones 
with the object of combining the agriculturally and economically desirable qualities 
(»f the former with the rust resistance of tiie latter. In th(* case of the brown and 
yellow rusts, vulgare varieties resistant to the Indian pliysiologic forms are known 
and so it is not aniicipated that there will bi* very great difficulty in transferring 
their resistance to Indian varieties. In the, case of black rust the question is much 
more compkjx. No wheat, indigenous or (‘Xotic, resistant in the greenhouse to all 
the four forms of this rust occurring in India is known : the greatest resistance is 
possessed by Kha})li, an Emmer wlieat, which past experience has shown, does not 
cross reiwiily with vulgare varieties [Waterhouse, 1930]. It may become necessary 
first to cross it witli a durum variety, select from the progeny of the cross a resistant 
durum segregate, and then cross the latter with a vulgare variety. A more pro- 
mising method perhaps would be to utilise the mature resistance of certain vulgare 
varieties. It has been remarked before tliat some varieties which are susceptible 
in the greenhouse exhibit very considerable resistance in the field. This fispect of 
the problem is receiving attention and from the practical viewpoint may prove to be 
more remunerative. 

It will not be sufficient to breed wheats resistant only to black or brown or yel- 
low rust : what is required is varieties resistant to all three. To accomplish this, 
farther crossings may be necessary. 

It is obvious that the breeding of wheats resistant to tlic rusts is likely to be 
neither simple nor very rapid. But the importance of the problem to Indian agri- 
culture demands that every effort shall bo made to realize this object as expeditiously 
and as oomplotoly as possible. 


Summary 

The ultimate solution of the problem of the wheat rusts lies, as in the case of 
most plant diseases, in the production by the breeder of disease-resistant varieties. 
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Progress in the breeding of rust-resistant wheats lias however been slow because 
whilst th(i economically desirable qualities are concentrated in the bread wheats, 
the greatest^ measure of rust-resistance is possessed by wheats of the Emmer group 
and the members of those two groups either fail to cross with each other or cross 
with some difficulty, sogrcigation in subsequent generations being often extremely 
con^plex. The existence of a large number of physiologic forms of rust further 
complicates the problem : no wheat resistant to all these forms is known. 

Encouraging features however exist in that certain varieties which are suscepti- 
ble in the seedling stage in the greenhouse exhibit very considerable resistance in 
the adult stage under field conditions, and in that resistance to several physiologic 
forms may be controlled by a single genetic factor. 

The production in North America of varieties combining relatively high ruat 
resistance with vulgan*^ characters such as Marquillo, Hope, H. -44-24 and the Marquis 
Pentad hybrid, by crossing varieties of Triticum vulgare with T. dicoccum and JT. 
durum indicates the possibilities of this method. In India the position appears to be 
hopeful for Prof. K. C. Mehta’s investigations show that the number of physiologic 
foru..s of the three rusts occurring in this country is probably not large and a scheme 
has been drawn up for breeding rust-resistant wheats at Pusa with the collaboration 
of Prof. Mehta. As, however, none of the indigenous varieties so far tested is resis- 
t ant to all the Indian forms of rust, and as resistant foreign varieties are unsuited for 
cultivation under Indian conditions, hybridisation between these will have to bo 
resorted to to achieve this end. 
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application op modern statistical methods to 

YIELD TRIALS (WOODHOUSE MEMORIAL 
PRIZE ESSAY, 1933) 

BY 

D. S. RAJABHOOSHANAM, M. A. 

In recent years, the need has been keenly felt in agricultural research for a 
sound technique to judge aright the yielding capacities of different varieties of a 
crop. The plant breeder, in the past, had learnt to accord no credence to small 
differences in yield between varieties observed on a field scale and in his estimation 
of the relative merits of strains, intuition played no small part. In pioneer work 
spectacular increments are only worthwhile ; but sooner or later a stabilization is 
reached, when small differences can be none too readily dismissed, for in so doing 
many improved strains will pass unnoticed just because they had not proved par 
excellence. At that stage the importance of delicate and stringent trials cannot be 
overestimated. Consequently, much ingenuity has been expended, notably by 
Fisher and Beaven, in developing those phases of statistical theory so relevant in 
modem yield trials. 


The pboblbm 

The excellence of the yielding capacity of a variety of crop is the cjommonest 
problem of a plant breeder. The problem would have been quite simple, had the 
conditions o>ontrolling growth been identical for every plant of a crop ; then the 
least difference observed can rightly be attributed to some intrinsic quality. But 
in actual practice, when the same crop is grown on a field made as homogeneous as 
humanly possible, no two plants yield the same. If then, two equal fields under two 
varieties yield simultaneously 5,000 and 5,500 lbs. respectively, what legitimate 
reasons can there be for accepting the difference to be different from that observed, 
even when the varieties are the same. If there is a past record of ton \'ears, and at 
no time under the same crop did the second field excel the first by more than 7 per 
(;ent, then it is reasonable to conclude that the difference of 10 jx^r cent now observed 
to be not due entirely to chance ; even more is our certainty if such an experience 
is borne out by a record of a hundred years which is not a particularly convenient 
period. 

In making use of the past record, unconsciously the probabilities of differences 
are estimated. It will be expedient if that information can be obtained even from 
a single trial, and this is precisely the achievement of modern statistical methods. 
For a critical appreciation of these, it is indispensable to grasp a few fundamental 
statistical concepts. The theoretical implications are accessible only to special 
students ; none the less, the conclusions reached are simple and within the reach ot 
all. 
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The term “ error ** so common in statistical parlance is not the same as the 
error two and one make four. When a series of measurements are made of a fixed 
quantity with the most meticulous precautions, they all do not agree. The devia. 
tions of these observations from the most probable value are called errors. The 
frequency distribution of those errors follows a type of curve called the normal curve 
of error. The most probable value of the measured quantity is the arithmetic mean 
of all the observations ; cr^, the mean of the squares of the errors, is the variance 
and cr is the standard error. The mean and the variance completely specify a 
normal distribution. 

P is the probability of exceeding an assigned deviation without respect to sign ; 
P = • 1 for an error 6 is interpreted that an observation with an error numerically 
greater than 6 will occur once in ten trials. “ Significance is another word so 
frequently used that^its purely conventional meaning is not rightly apprehended* 
Final statements in statistical investigations are made only in terms of P. It has 
become a practice to consider errors, for which P is more than *05, as duo to chance, 
and when P is less than • 05, the deviation deserves attention as arising out of causes 
not accidental but significant. This is a mere convention ; the level of significance 
is sometimes taken at *01. 

In dealing with small samples, the concept of “ degrees of freedom ” borrowed 
from the generalised theory of the dynamics of a particle has proved fruitful. In 
statistics, the number of degrees of freedom is obtained by subtracting from the 
number of observations the number of parameters calculated from the data, provided 
the parameters satisfy Fisher’s criteria of sufficiency and efficiency. In a small 
sample, the best estimate of variance, is obtained by dividing the sura of the 
squares of the deviations by the degrees of freedom instead of by the total number 
in the sample. If x is the deviation of a sample mean from the true value in the 

population, n, the size of the sample t == s distributed in a known way. 

For two samples, of size Uf and Wj?, and variance Sj and S 2 respectively, z — log® for 

^2 

degrees of freedom n-j-1, and follows a known distribution. Furthermorei 
a variance due to several causes can be resolved into variances due to the respective 
components. This is the principle of the Analysis of Variance, the keystone to 
modem jdeld trials. 


The problem resumed 

In the first experiment contemplated, in which two fields yielded 6,000 and 
5,600 lbs. respectively, had each of the fields been divided into 100 plots, the mean 
yield of a plot for the two would have been 50 and 55 lb. respectively ; let the stan- 
dard error per plot be 12 and 14 lb. respectively. Then the standard error of the 
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difference of the two means would = 1 * 84 lbs. and for the observ- 

ed difference of 5 lbs. P is less than -01. Inasmuch as such a judgment relied on the 
standard error, the solution of the problem of yield trial depends on the estimate of 
that standard error wherewith the difference between varieties may be made com- 
parable. The simple expedience of replication will secure a valid estimate of 
error. But there is a complication arising out of the fact, that in yield trials, besides 
accidental errors, there is the variation due to soil heterogeneity which may be dis- 
concertingly high. In the sequel it will be seen that the success of the method of 
the analysis of variance lies precisely in the fact that a large portion of the variance 
due to soil heterogeneity can be separated from that due to error. Meanwhile the 
conditions under which tests of significance are valid will have to be examined. 

On the difference between the plots of like varieties depends an estimate of error* 
If this is to be applied to compare differences between varieties, it must for validity 
arise from just those causes which are effective in disturbing the comparisons* 
Hence, there must be no discretion in the arrangement of plots of like and unlike 
varieties ; in other words, the arrangement must be thoroughly random. 

It seems to apj)eal to commonsense that a systematic arrangement like the 
chessboard and other ingenious arrangements, in which like varieties are spread 
regularly over the whole experimental area, will make the errors of comparison 
between varieties smaller than in a random arrangement. It may be so. Neverthe. 
less, as the ]irincipk; of variance makes clear, any adjustment which minimises the 
I’eal err(U\s of comparison will b(‘ followed by an increase in the estimate of error J 
a fraction of the variance simpl}^ changes place. If the systematic arrangement 
had actually increased the errors of comparision, the estimate of error would now 
be diminished. Jn either case, the test of significance is not valid. 

Moreover, the ratio of the real error to the estimated error for each one of all 
the possible arrangements for a given number of plots is distributed in a manner 
aforementioned. In order that the test of significance be valid, what is of moment is 
not that the arrangement must appear to be in disorder, but that it must be arrived 
at by chance and cham c*, only. The occurrence of a systematic arrangement is also 
in the scheme, provided it is stumbled upon by accident ; for in all the possible 
arrangements are also ineduded all the possible systematic arrangements. 

Randomised blocks 

The foregoing argument shows that the standard error is the touchstone in a 
y iold trial, that an estimate of error is obtained by replication, and that the validity 
of the estimate is secured by a random distribution of the varieties over the replica- 
ted plots. The practical application of these considerations is perfectly straight - 
forward. If, say, five varieties are to be compared and six replications are decided 
on, the experimental area is partitioned into six compact blocks, and each block 
is further divided into five plots and assigned to the five varieties at random. This 
is the Randomised Block arrangement. 
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Randomisation which was shown to be so insistent seems to be violated now 
by the restriction that one variety only can appear in a block. Not so ; the validity 
of the estimate of error will be stringent notwithstanding this restriction, provided 
this restriction is represented by a suitable entry in the analysis of variance to be 
presently described. Further, with unrestricted randomisation of plots, the ex- 
perimental error, though accurately estimated, will be unduly large. With this 
limitation those components of soil heterogeneity which produce differences in ferti- 
lity between plots of the same block are completely randomised ; the difference 
in fertility between different blocks arc eliminated from the estimate of error. The 
whole procedure can be elegantly sot forth algebraically when there are m varieties 
and n replications. 

xra is the yield of the rth variety in the sth block ; x the general mean ; Ur 
the mean per plot of variety r ; 6, the mean per plot in the block a ; and drt is 
X — (ar + — a;). Then SS (xn — x)- = nS (a^ — 'xy^+ 7n8 (6, — J)- + 88 



Block s 

1 

Varieties 

2 r 

- ni 

Means 

1 


xti 

XHJ Xrl 

-Xml 

hi 

2 


X12 

X2^J — xr2 

- XmS 

bi 

a 


Xlg 

X28 — Xfs — — 

Xm$ 

h. 

n 

• 

Xtn 

XOfi — — Xrn 

Xfnn 

bn 

Means 

01 

a2 Of 

a 



The total variation due to the several causes is analysed as under. 


Analysis of Variance, 


Variation due 1o 1 

Degre(*R 

of 

Freedom 

Sum 

of 

Squares 

^lean 

Square 

Varieties ..... 

w-1 

n8 (ar -a?) 2 

a 

Blocks 

n— J 

mS (b, -*)« 


Error ...... 


SS (d^re) 

V2 

e 

Total . 1 

i 

mn~l 

i S8 (Xfi^)^ 

1 
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The variances are obtained by dividing the sum of s(|iiares ])y the respective 
degrees of freedom. It can be shown by a little reasoning, that if only field errors 
were the disturbing factors in the experiment, the mean v ariances and measure 
the same variance as So we test whether and Vf, are significantly different 
from V( ; the 2 -test serves the purpose. The significance of varietal difference will 

be proved, if P is less than -05 (adopting that convention) for 2 =- log. for w-1 

and (m-l) (w-1) degrees of freedom. The difference between any two variety means, 
say ah and Oi is significant or not according as P is less than, or greater than, or) 

for y'", iiocause the standard error of the difference between two 

V “ ’ 

variety means is simply tvVl- It most he remembered that even if the difference 
between two varieties is above the conventional level of significance, it is not con 
elusive, unless the significance of varietal variation is first established by the 2 - 

The effectiveness of the block arrangement, is demonstrated by a 2 -test on- 

"r the mean variance due to blocks. P must be less than -05 for 2 - log 

for n-1 and (»i-l) (« -l) degrees of freedom. The variation due to soil heteroge- 
neity is shared between block variance and residual variance. Should the 
orientation, size and shape of the blocks be such that the mean fertility of each block 
is distinctly uneven, it will bo reflected in a large blwk variance ; on the other hand, 
if the mean fertility of each block is nearly constant, the greater share of the soil 
variation wiU fall to “ residual variation.” How much of the soil variation will 
appear in the one or the other, depends entirely on the interrelation of the plot 
size with block size, and the type of soil heterogeneity encountered. 

A.8 an iUustration of the analysis outlined above, consider a test on (5 varieties 
of a crop, repeated 4 times. The yields derived from the randomised blocks will 
be entered in a two-fold table. 


Varieties 


Blocks 

A 

B 

c 


K 

F 

i- 

Total 

] 

121 

176 

184 

102 

150 

130 

862 

2 . 

98 

168 

180 

90 

152 

120 

798 

3 . 

130 

180 

190 

120 

160 

140 i 

920 

4 . 

12s 

170 

194 

125 

166 

145 ' 

924 

Total 

474 

1 

1 

683 

748 

437 

627 

536 , 

3604 
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Anciyaia of Variance 


Variation due to 


Varieties 
Blocks 
Error . 


Total 



Sum 

of 


Mean 


Freedom 


Squares 



18664 

1763 

533 


3733 

584 

36 


23 I 20950 


(Mean 

square) 


41 

3-2 

1-8 


To test whether the variation due to varieties is significant, consider « == 4* 1 — 
1 • 8 =- 2 • 3 for degrees of freedom m = 5 and % — 15. Fisher’s z table for 5 per 
cent distribution gives z = *53 for nj = 6 and wg = 15. Therefore we conclude 
that the varietal differences are real. The critical difference for significance for 
the difference between any two variety totals is^/se x 4 x 2 X 2 • 13 = 34 (nearly) 
{t 2*13, for n = 16 and P = *06) Hence C> B> E> P> A> D, 


The shape op plots 

Christidis has shown by theoretical reasoning verified on a large number of 
uniformity trial data, that whether the soil heterogeneity is patched or gradual, 
the long and narrow plots are more uniform than square plots, except in the extreme 
case when the length of the plots is across the direction of a steady fertility gradient 
Nevertheless, groups of long plots are much more variable in comparison with the 
ultimate long plots, than are groups of square plots with respect to the unit square 
plot. In applying the analysis of variance, the sum of squares due to blocks will 
in the former case, be larger than when the plots are square. 

A LOIITEP OASE OP BLOCK ABBANQEMENT 
Beaven’s half-drill-strip method was historically the fore runner of the rando- 
mised block arrangement. It derives ite name from the circumstance that half 
the drill carries seed of one variety A, and the other half another variety B ; as the 

drill goes up and down, the field is sown to the scheme ABBAABBA It 

is also known as “ Student’s method.” The arrangement is none other than a block 
arrangement for two varieties A and B arranged systematically in each block. If 
X and y be the yields from the A and the B plots, n the number of blocks constituting 
AB and BA alternately, a; an y the variety means, then s, the standard error of the 

i. { ^ 

and P corresponding to ^ for n — 1 degrees of freedom is readily obtained 

a 

from tables. 
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From the point of view of the analysis of variance, overlooking the fact that 
A and B are systematically arranged in each block, the total variation is resolved 
as below : — 


Variation due to 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Sum 

of 

squares 

I Mean 
variance 

Varieties • • • . 

• 1 

1 

; . n 




1 

1 

2 


Blocks .... 

• 

n— 1 



Error .... 

. 

n — 1 

1 ^)2 

I 




' ^ 1 



It is seen at once that i * The former test by t for n — 1 degrees of freedom 
is equivalent to the test by ^ i log for 1 and n — 1 degrees of freedom. 


The Latin Square 

The problem of the Latin Square, formulated by the mathematician Euler, is 
the enumeration of all possible arrangements of n elements in a square of units> 
so that each element appears once in each row and column. Fisher recognised in 
this a restricted form of block arrangement when there are as many replications 
as varieties under trial ; forthwith he perceived that with this restriction positional 
variance can be exploited in two directions. Out of all the possible Latin Square 
arrangements for a given number of elements, one is chosen at random, and the 
plots, not necessarily squares, are arranged in that design ; the pattern can also 
be unfolded row by row so that the plots lie side by side. The two restrictions 
duly appear in the analysis of variance as variations due to rows and columns. The 
analysis is as below : — 


Variation due to 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Siun 

1 of 

squares 

Mean 

square 

Rows . 

n — 1 

nS (6 — x)^ 

< 

Columns ..... 

n— 1 

1 nS (ct — 

C 

Varieties 

1 n— 1 

1 nS (ar — x)^ 

a 

Error . . . . . . j 

1 (n— 2) (n— 1) 

SS (d*) 

0 


Where 6, is the mean per plot in row s, ct the mean per plot in column and ar 
the mean per plot of variety r. 


a 
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Consider five varieties A, B, C, D and E arranged according to the Latin Square 
plan given below : — 


Bows 

Columns 

Total 





. . . * 


A 

C 

D 

E 

B 


1 . 

271 

282 

267 

268 

256 

1344 


B 

D 

E 

A 

C 


2 , 

266 

288 

286 

306 

282 

1418 

i 

1 

c 

A 

B 

D 

E 


S . . j 

276 

276 

285 

293 

280 1 

1410 

! 

E ! 

i 

B 1 

A i 

C 

D 


4 . 

267 j 

f 

293 ! 

1 

280 1 

277 

286 1 

1403 


1 

D , 

E ! 

c 1 

1 

B 

1 

A i 


6 . 

326 j 

321 1 

1 

306 1 

306 i 

( 

285 i 

1543 

Total . 

1 

1396 1 

j 

1460 

1423 

" - r 

1460 i 

i 

! 

1389 ! 

i 

7118 


Analysis of variance 


Variation due to 

1 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

! 

Sum 

of 

squares 

Mean 

square 

ilog. 

(mean 

square) 

Variety .... 

4 

425 

106 

2-3 

Bowl ..... 

4 

1 

4246 

1062 

3*4 

Columns .... 

1 

4 j 

796 

199 

3*7 

Error ..... 

12 

2038 

170 

2*6 

Total . 

24 

7505 




For z =- 2*6 — 2*3 = *8, when n-i = 12 and % == 4, P is well above 'OS* 
The varietal differences are not significant. 
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The method of the Latin Square may appear to be vulnerable at one point. 
Tt may be argued that sometimes the advantage scored in reducing the sum of squares 
due to error, by eliminating the variation due to either rows or columns, may be 
defeated by the loss of degrees of freedom, so that the error variance is actually 
increased. If it can be predicted that in one direction the component of soil hetero- 
geneity is inappreciable, then the appropriateness of the simpler block arrangement 
is unquestioned. But since such a prediction is usually not forthcoming, it is logical 
to adopt the Latin Square method in order that the residual variance on which hangs 
the precision of the experiment shall not unduly be magnified. When in this way, 
positional variation is eliminated from the field results, the statistician has no choice 
but to eliminate them in his estimate of error. If a portion of these is included 
because it makes the estimate smaller, the essential condition of an unbiassed esti- 
mate is violated, and experience shows that the reduction of error variance by this 
method is exceptional. 

Seasonal factor in yield trials 

It is a common experience of the plant breeder that a variety which holds no 
promise in one year, proves excellent in another year. The results of an yield trial 
are therefore true only for the particular weather complex in which the experiment 
is carried. It seems desirable then, to repeat the experiment a number of years 
for making trustworthy inferences. If there are m varieties, n replications each 
year, and the trial is through p years, then the variations can be easily resolved. 
Adopt the symbols for the yield of any plot, for the mean per plot of variety 
r through all the years, for the mean per plot of all varieties in the year t, hrt for 
the mean per plot of variety r in the year t, k»t for the mean per plot in block s in 
the year #, and x the general mean. Then SSB (xnt — xY ~ npS {ar — xY + ^n8 
(Ci — xY + mSS (kgt — {hrt — Ct + — xY^ 

iuBB (Xrft — k hrt — tf)*, 

and the analysis of variance is as follows : — 

Analysis of variance 
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V ^ 
a 

V 2 
e 

Differential respose 

Blocks ..... 
Error ..... 

! (m~ 1) (p- 1) i 

1 p(n-I) 1 

p (m - I) (n - 1) ' 

i 

7iSB (hrt — Ct af — x) ^ 

mSS (kat — ctY 

BSS (xrtt — kft^hrt — c<)^j 

vY 

Vb^ 

1 

Total 

mnp — 1 j 

SSS ( Xr , t - X )3 1 

i 


will test whether there has been any general differential response of varieties 
in different seasons and serves to test whether the varieties show a consistent 
difference in different years. 


a 2 
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The algebraic analysis given above can be illustrated by a numerical example. 
Consider a varietal trial with 3 varieties and 4 replications carried through 3 
years. The yields will be tabulated as below : — 



Total for 8 years 


177 


221 


133 


531 
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Analysis of variance 


i 

Variation due io 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Sum 

of 

squares 

Mean 

square 

i loge 
(mean 
square) 

\’^arietics .... 

2 

323 

161*6 

2*64 

Seasons .... 

2 

1 

0*6 

1*65 

Differential response 

4 

75 

18-8 

1*47 

Blocks .... 

9 

31 

3-3 

0*60 

Krror .... 

18 

47 

2-6 1 

0*48 

Total 

35 

477 




There has been a significant differential response due to season. For, z = 
1*47 — *48 = *99 is well above the *05 level of significance. It is also observed 
that there is a significant difference between the varieties through the 3 years. This 
conclusion is reached by (comparing the varietal variance with the variance due 
to differential response. :: — 1 *07 is above the *05 level of significance. 

C0NCI.USION 

The statistician thinks that the agriculturist has justified the analysis of vari- 
ance as a fruitful method in yield trials, and the agriculturist thinks that the prin. 
ciple of the analysis of variance is proved by the statistician to be logically precise. 
Both are perfectly right. 


IMPROVED INSTRUMENT FOR TESTING RINDHARD- 
NESS IN SUGARCANES 

BY 

K. L. KHANNA, B.Sc. (Agri.), 

Stigarcane Specialist, Bihar and Orissa 
While working at the Im}ierial Sugarcane Station, Coimbatore, in 1929, the 
author had to deal with a very large population of seedlings to test their rindhardness 
with a view to selecting those which were hard enough to resist the attacks of 
small animals, like rats, porcupines, etc. The instrument used for the purpose was 
one designed by Puri and Venkatraman [1928]. This consisted essentially of a 
plunger to the upper end of which a circular plate was firmly attached to carry 
weights. This plunger worked in a close-fitting tube open at both ends, the tube 
being supported on three legs. The plunger carried at its lower free end the needle 
point very much like the one hereinafter described in the present instrument. The 
cane to be tested was placed on the iron-base plate under the needle point and 
weights slowly added on the disc plate till the cane rind was pierced. The weight 
in lbs. required indicated the comparative hardness of the rind. During the progress 
of this work the necessity of lifting the disc plate every time weights were added or 
replaced and then slowly bringing it down to rest on the portion of the cane stalk 
below, was found to cause considerable inconvenience. On quite a few occasions 
the thumb supporting this disc plate suffered injury. An improvement was effected 
by the author in 1932, by the addition to this instniment of a Jcver arrangement 
to lift the disc jilate. This made the work comparatively easy and less tiring ; 
it also enabled the labourer previously required to support the cane below the needle 
point to be dispensed with. During the course of further work, it became necessary 
to determine rindhardness in growing canes in the field at difl'erent stages of their 
growth and neither of the above instruments mentioned proved suitable for this 
purpose. The improved instrument now described (Plate XV) was therefore 
deseed and has proved very useful in this investigation as also in studies on 
coheidon and penetrability of soils. 

New instrument described 

The new instrument (Fig. l)is constructed on the principle of the presometer 
and consists of a measured capacity spring (S) encased in a cylinderical barrel (B). 
The spring rests on a piston point (P) which has an extended rod (R) with a hole 
at its free end to hold the needle point (NP). A groove (G) has been cut in the barrel 
to permit of movement of pointer (PO) which has been fixed to the piston and in- 
dicates the pressure exerted. The scale (pressure in lbs.) has been calibrated by 
detennining the weight in pounds required to press the spring from one calibrated 
point to another. Brass socket (BS) has been grooved on to the barrel to provide 
space for the spring and to serve as a handle. To test the rindhardness in the field, 
the needle point is pressed against the cane stalk (Plate XV) till it breaks through 
the rind when the reading on the scale records the comparative rindhardness. It 
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PLATE XV 



Dotermininfi rindliardness of sugarcaiios in the field- 






iKSTRUMteNT FOB TESTING RIND-IIAEDIJBSS llH SUGARCANES 


16^ 


may be emphasised that the needle point should be of exactly the same diameter 
throughout the course of investigation on rindhardness in sugarcanes. The diameter 
of the piercing points used at the Sugarcane Research Station, Bihar and Orissa, 
is O' 76 mm. The calibration should of course be checked periodically. 



BS c= Brass socket for spring 
S =r Measurrd capacity spring 
B = Barrel 
P = Piston point 

PO = Pointer to indicate rindhardness 
R = Iron rod bearing circular hole to hold needle point 
NP = Needle point used for test 
L = Scale in lbs. 

G =: Groove cut in the barrel to permit of movement of pointer. 
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POULTRY HOUSING 


by 

E. J. BEUEN, 

Live-Stock Expert to the Government of Bombay , Poona 

Poultry-keeping or farming has been conducted for many gen lations in India, 
and to this day you will find many people who have been in this business merely as 
fanciers or who have tried to make it a commercial business, say that good poultry 
do not do in India. But few, if any, have taken the trouble to ascertain the reason 
of such failures. 

It is an authentic fact that India is the original home of poultry. The Galus 
Bankiva or Indian jungle fowl is the original fowl from which our domesticated 
fowl of to-day have come. This being the case, it is not the environment or the 
country that is to blame. It is the methods we apply in domestication that are at 
fault. When we consider that a fowl lays eggs to the extent of nearly lOU times its 
body weight in eggs in a short space of three years, we can imagine what a strain 
and drain on the system this must be. 

There is no doubt that next to feeding correctly, correct housing is essential if 
we wish to get the best out of poultry. 

The chief enemy of poultry hi India is body vermhi. These vermin thrive in 
dark and badly ventilated rooms, such housing must be avoided. In cold countries 
where the tick is not such a terror to poultry keepers wood is employed hi housing. 
Wood, however, is not suitable in India wheiv the tick aboimds ; cracks and joints 
in wood oiler good hidhig and breeding places for all forms of body 
vermin. Wood in all forms should be avoided. Iron and asbestos offer the best 
material from which to make poultry houses. The initial outlay is slightly larger 
but they will last a lile time, can be taken to pieces and dishifected as often as we 
feel inclined to do so. 

Shape and size of a house plays a big part in economy. Plans and estimates 
are given of different types of houses necessary on a poultry farm from the brooder 
for chickens to Hock houses. 

In rearing chickens successfully, it has been found that wire floors in houses 
are most essential. These wire floors allow all diopphigs to pass through, 
thus keeping the floor clean and no opportunity is given to the young chickens to 
eat anything it should not eat. 

Of particular interest in the plans given is a chicken slatted side with wire 
floor cage, these cages are intended to house chicxens almost from the day they are 
born until they are ready to go into your flock. 

( 159 ) 
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A plan and estimate is given of a cement house ; this type of house is very 
useful for a trio or for testing pens. It will be found in all or most of the house® 
shown that three sides are open and one side blocked in, this blocked in side should 
face the prevailing wind. 

Another point to remember when planning your poultry farm is to keep your 
houses and runs away from large trees, such trees give shade it is true, but at the 
same time they offer good resting places for crows and other birds. It has been 
ascertained that those poultry keepers who make use of such trees for shade are the 
first to get disease. Crows and birds carry disease. An open piece of land is the 
best. Mate your own shade by growing plants or bushes, such as, the lemon, orange 
or other such plants, whose height will not go over your own fencing or wire runs. 
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Cost of oonstruotion of thb poultry housbs 
1. — New chicken house 


Quantity 

Items 

Rato 

Amount 



Rs. AS. P. 

j Rs. AS. P. 

38 Ib^. 

1 in. angle iron frame work 

10 0 0 per cwt. 

' 3 6 0 

7-6 lbs. 

1 in. X 1/8 in. flat iron 

9 0 0 

0 10 0 

23.62 sq. ft. 

i in. thick asbestos sheeting 

0 6 0 per sq. 

8 14 0 



1 ft. 


10 sq. ft. 

Wire netting } in. mesh 

30 0 0 per roll ] 2 0 0 


Sundries . • • • • 

Lump 

I 18 0 


1 Labour ..... 

! 

3 0 0 


1 Supervision charges 

»> 

0 10 0 


1 Total cost 

i 

20 0 0 


2 , — Wooden brooder with healing arrangement 


0-34 0. ft. 

. (1 + 4) teak wood 

6 0 0 per c. ft. 

1 10 0 

0 2*5 r. ft. 

1 Deal wood planks 

12 8 0 per 100 

6 9 0 



r. ft. 


2 numbers 

1 Glasses ..... 

Lump 

10 0 

1 number 

( ^ 1 

Heating lamp with flue pipe . i 

i i 

»> 

2 0 0 

1 

Simdries ..... 

1 


1 1 0 


Labour ..... 

1 


2 4 0 


Suj3ervi8ion charges . . | 

>> 

0 8 0 


Total cost , 1 

1 

JO 0 0 

1 

3 . — Portable wooden chicken house 


0-425 c. ft. 

(1 4 - 2 - 1 - G) Teak wood posts and 




doors ..... 

5 0 0 per c. ft. 

1 2 2 0 

57 r. ft. 

( 3 4 5) Deal w ood planks 

12 8 0 per 100 

j 7 2 0 



r. ft. 


2 sq. ft. 

Expanded metal, \ in. mosh 

0 3 0 persq. ft. 

0 6 0 

1 


Sundries .... 

Lump ; 

1 2 0 

1 

Labour ..... 

»» i 

2 0 0 

1 

• i 

Supervision .... 

1 

t* 

0 8 0 

( 

Total cost 


13 4 0 
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4. — Portable brooders mtJiout heating arrangement 


Quantity 

Items 

j Pate 

Amount 

1 




1 Ps. AS. 

p. 

Ps. 

AS. 

p. 

229*6 Ibfl. 

(l-f2-|-3+4) 1 in. angle 

iron 

! 








frame work 

, 

1 

10 

0 

0 per cwt. 

20 

8 

0 

128 lbs. 

1 in. flat bar (5-|-6-}-7) 

* 


9 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 sq. ft. 

Wire netting for doors 

• 

1 

0 

3 

0 per s. ft. 

0 

12 

0 


Sundries .... 

• 

1 Lump 



3 

4 

0 


Labour .... 

• 

1 

i 

1 

99 



3 

0 

0 


Supervision charges 

• 

; 

99 



: 1 

8 

0 


Total cost . 


i 

1 




39 

0 

0 


5. — Permanent poultry breeding house 




33 -75 c. ft. 

Excavation for posts 


1 

0 

0 

per 100 c. ft 

.j 0 

6 

0 

26-25 c. ft. 

Filling with lime concrete 

for 

! 




1 




posts .... 

. 

1 25 

0 

0 

»» 

j 6 

9 

0 

50 c. ft. 

liaising filinth stone in mud 

• 

;25 

0 

0 

ff 

! 

8 

0 

160 c. ft. 

Filling with murura . 

• 

1 

: ^ 

0 

0 

99 

4 

8 

0 

160 sq. ft. 

1 in. Sliahabad paving with 

! 




i 



i cement pointing . 

1} in. ‘ T ’ iron posts 

. 

24 

0 

0 per 100 sq. ft. 

36 

0 

0 

168 lbs. 


10 

0 

0 

per cwt. 

j 15 

0 

0 

465-6 lbs. 

1 in. angle iron for frame work . 

j 10 

0 

0 

99 

1 41 

8 

0 

75 sq. ft. 

Expanded metal 4 in. mesh 

• 

1 0 

3 

0 

per sq. ft. 

14 

1 

0 

23 Nos. 

Corrugated iron sheets 8 

ft. 









numbers 8 and 0 ft. numbers 








252 sq. ft. 

15 (weight 5 cwt.) 
Corrugated asbestos sheets 

for 

13 

0 

0 

per cwt. 

per sq. ft. 

G5 

0 

0 

roofs .... 

. 

0 

G 

0 

94 

8 

0 

18 r. ft. 

Corrugated asbestos ridging 

• 

1 

0 

0 

per r. ft. 

18 

0 

0 

4 Nos. 

Porches and drains . 

• 1 

Lump 



10 

0 

0 


Sundries .... 

• 

*9 



1 

32 

0 

0 


Labour .... 

• 





32 

0 

0 


Supervision charges . 


»» 




16 

0 

0 


Total cost . 






398 

0 

0 
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6. — B. C. concrete single testing house 


Quantity 

Items 

Bate 

Amount 



Bs. AS. P. 

Bs. AS. Pe 

12- 6 c. ft. 

It. C. concrete liin. broken metal 

18 0 per c.ft. 

18 12 0 

0 -8 lbs. 

1 in. angle iron frame 

10 0 0 M cwt. 

0 14 0 

S sq.ft. 

Plain sheeting .... 

i 0 3 0 sq.ft. 

18 0 

1 No. 

Perch ..... 

Lump 

3 6 0 


1 Sundries 

1 ** 

2 4 0 


Supervision charges 

>> 

1 0 0 


Labour ..... 


2 4 0 


Total cost 


.30 0 0 


7. — Portable iron brooder with a healing lamp 


13 -6 lbs. 

1 in. angle iron for posts, etc. . 

1 

1 10 0 0 per cwt. 

1 4 0 

4-12 sq. ft. 

! 

Expanded metal, J in. mesh 

0 3 0 ,, sq. ft. 

0 13 0 

ISi.ft. 

Deal wood planks 

12 8 0 „ 100 

1 10 0 



r. ft. 



Sundries ..... 

Lump 

1 5 0 


j Labour ..... 

( 

2 8 0 


j 

; Supervision charges . 


0 8 0 


Total cost . 

i 


8 0 0 


N.B . — Without the cost of lamp. 
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S . — Permanent flock house for laying hens 


Quantity 

Items 

i Rate 

i 

Amount 




Bs. 

AS. 

p. 

Rs. 

AS. 

r. 

61 c. ft. 

Excavation in soil . 


1 

0 

0 

per 100 

0 

8 

0 







c. ft. 




102 0. ft. 

Filling with stone in mud . 

• 

20 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 

69-6 c. ft. 

Murum filling . 


3 

0 

0 

9 * 

1 

13 

0 

240 sq. ft. 

1 1 in. Shahabad paving with lime 









pointing 

. 

25 

0 

0 

per 100 

60 

0 

0 







sq. ft. 




127-11 c. ft. 

Brick masonry in lime 

. 

60 

0 

0 

per 100 

64 

0 

0 







c. ft. 




7 0. ft. 

R. C. concrete posts 


1 

8 

0 

per c.ft. 

10 

8 

0 

20 sq. ft. 

Doors .... 

• 

1 

12 

0 

„ sq.ft. 

35 

0 

0 

13 sq. ft. 

Expanded metal, iin. mesh 


0 

3 

0 

»» 

2 

7 

0 

21 c. ft. 

R. C. C. block for water arrange- 









ments .... 

. 

100 

0 

0 

per 100 

21 

0 

0 







c. ft. 




12 Nos. 

Perches .... 


3 

0 

0 

each 

36 

0 

0 

376-25 sq. ft. 

G. I. sheets for roof 

. 

30 

0 

0 

per 100 

112 

14 

0 







sq. ft. 




376*25 sq. ft. 

Mangalore tile roof . 

• 

32 

0 

0 

99 

120 

6 

0 

23 0. ft. 

Cut teak wood for posts, etc. 


5 

0 

0 

per c. ft 

115 

0 

0 


Sundries 


Lump 




59 

0 

0 


I^abom* .... 






59 

0 

0 


Supervision charges . 

• 

1 

>r 




28 

8 

0 


Total cost 






746 

0 

0 


9. — Portable wooden 

fowl 

crate 





• 376 c. ft. 

Teak wood posts, etc., (1+5) 

1 

4 

0 

0 

per c. ft. 

1 

6 

0 

70 r. ft. 

Deal wood plank 


12 

8 

0 

per 100 

8 

12 

0 







r. ft. 




3 sq. ft. 

Expanded metal, IJ in. mesh 


0 

3 

0 

per sq. ft. 

0 

9 

0 


Sundries .... 


Lump 


; 

1 

6 

0 


Labour .... 






2 

8 

0 


Supervision charges . 





I 

0 

8 

0 


Total cost 






15 

0 

0 
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Measurements oe the poultry houses 
1. — New chicken home 



No. 

! 

Length 

Breadth 

Depth 

Quantity 

(decirn.) 

1 in. X 1 in. X ]/8 in. M. S. angle 




i 


iron posts .... 

2 

2 ft. 6 in. 

1 in. 

1 


4 lbs. 

Ditto ditto ditto . 

2 

1 3 ft. 

1 1 in. 


4-8 „ 

1 in. 1 in. x 1/8 in. M. S. angle 


i 


! 


bottom long .... 

2 

2 ft. 6 in. 

1 in. j . . 

4 

1 in. X 1 in. 1/8 in. M. S. angle 


1 

i 


bottom short 

2 

' 2 ft. 

1 in. i 

3-2 „ 

1 in. X 1 in. X 1/8 in. M. S. angle 



I 


top long .... 

2 

2 ft. G in. 

1 in. 1 

4 „ 

1 in. X 1 in. x 1/8 in. M. S. angle 


i 

j 


top short .... 

2 

2 ft. 

1 in. 

3.2 „ 

1 in. X 1 in. x 1/8 in. M. 8. angle 



1 


door frame .... 

1 

9 ft. 

1 in. 

7.2 

1 in. X 1 in. x 1/8 in. M. S. angle 





roof for top .... 


2 ft. 6 in. 

1 in. ' . . 

, 

7.0 „ 

Flat iron — 1 in. x IjS in. 

1 

18 ft. 

1 in. 

7.5 „ 

J in. asbestos sheets for sides 

2 

2 ft. 

2 ft. 

8 gq. ft. 

1 

J in. asbestos sheets for front . j 

' 1 

2 ft. 6 in. 1 ft. 3 in. .. 

3.12 sq. ft. 

J in. asbestos sheets for back . | 

1 1 

2 ft. C in. 

2 ft. I . . 

1 6 sq. ft. 

J in. asbestos sheets for top 

1 

2 ft. 6 in. 

i 3 ft. 1 . . 

7.5 sq. ft. 

J in. mesh wire netting . 

2 

2 ft. 6 in. 

1 2 ft. j . . 

10 .sq. ft. 

Sundries, labour, and fitting cliarges 



Lump 


2. — Wooden brooder with heMing arraTvgemerU 


Teak wood po.sts 

4 ! 

2 in. 

2 in. 

1ft. Gin 

16 0. ft. 

Deal wood planlts for top, back and 


; 



bottom ..... 

9 

2 ft. 6 ill. 

6 in. 

1 in ' 

22 ft. 6 in. r. ft. 

Deal wood planks for sides . 

12 

2 ft. 6 in. 

G in. 

1 in. 

30 r. ft. 

Teak wood frame for doors . 

1 

3 in 

Jin 

12 ft. 

. 187 c. ft. 

Two glasses for front door 

2 


Lump 

! 

Heating lamp with flue pipe 

1 


Lump 

i 

1 
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Quantity 

(decim.) 


I I 


3 , — Portable wooden chicken house 


Front teak wood posts 

2 

2 in. 

2 in. 

2ft. 

3 in. 

Back teak wood posts . 

2 

2 in. 

2 in. 

2 ft. 

Bottom and top deal wood planks 

10 

1 in. 

6 in. 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

Sides and top deal wood planks • 

8 

1 in. 

6 in. 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

Front and back deal wood planks 

6 

1 in. 

6 in. 

2 ft. 

Frame work teak wood 

1 

3 in« 

J in. 

10 ft. 

Expanded metal | in. mesh • 

1 

2 ft. 

1 ft. 

. . 


0. 126 c. ft. 
0. 12 c. ft. 
26 r. ft. 

20 r. ft. 

12 r. ft. 
0.18 c. ft. 
2 sq. ft. 


4. — Portable brooders without heeding arrangemerU 


1 in. angle iron posts . 

1 in. angle iron sides 

1 in. angle iron bottom 

• e 

• • 

6 

8 

1 

12 ft. 

2 in. 

24 ft. 

2 ft. 

73 ft. 

192 ft. 

2 ft. 


}>229 0 Iba. 

1 

1 in. angle iron top 

• • 

1 

10 ft. 

10 ft. 


J 


1 in. flat bar sides 

« • 

4 

120 ft. 

1 ft. 

.. 

480 ft. ' 


1 in. flat bar top 


1 

20 ft. 

2 ft. 

. . 

40 ft. 

k 128 lbs. 

1 in. flat bar bottom . 


1 

20 ft. 

4 ft. 

. . 

80 ft. ^ 

600 r.ft. 

1 

Wire netting for doors 

. 2 2 ft. 1 ft. 

! 

J. — Permanent poultry breeding house 

2 sq. ft. 


Excavation for posts . 

■ ■ 

6 

1 ft. 6 in. 

Ift. 6 

i 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

33*76 c. 

ft. 

Filling with lime concrete for posts 

6 

1 ft. 6 in. 

1 ft. 6 ini 

1 ft. 

6 in. 

20 -26 c* 

ft. 

Ditto ditto 

ditto . 

6 

1 ft. 

1 ft. 

1 ft. 

6 c. ft. 


Raising plinth stone in 
walls 

mud long 

2 

16 ft. 

1 ft. 

1 ft. 

32 c. fU 


Raising plinth stone in short walls 

2 

j 9 ft. 

i 

1 ft. 

1 ft. 

' IS c. ft. 
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: No. Length Breadth iDepth 


Quantity 

(decim.) 


5 . — Permanent poultry hr eding house — contd. 
Filling with mui'um . . . 1 16 ft. i 10 ft. 1 ft. 

1 in. Bhahabad paving with cement 

pointing . . . . 1 15 ft. 10 ft. 

Ij in. ‘ T * iron posts . . . 10 7 ft. IJ in. 

1 in. angle iron for rafter . . 6 7 ft. 1 in. j . . 

i 

1 in. angle iron for purlinus . . 4 18 ft. 1 in. ^ . 

1 in. angle iron door frame . . 2 34 ft. 1 in. . . 

1 in. angle iron horizontal for all ■ ^ 

sides, ..... 4 100 ft. 1 in. I . . 

Expanded metal 1 in. mesh for sides 2 16 ft. 2 ft. 

Expanded metal for cables . . 2 10 ft x . . ; . . 


Corrugated iron sheets for sides 
long 

Corrugated iron sheets for short 
sides ..... 

Corrugated iron sheets for parti- 
tion ..... 


Asbestos sheeting for roof 
Asbestos sheeting for ridging 
Perches and drains. 


6,—R. G 


2 8 ft. X 

No. 4 

2 Oft. X 
No. 5 

1 Oft. X 
I No. 6 

1 18 ft. 14 ft, 


1 ' 18 ft. 


Lump 


concrete single testing house 


150 c. ft. 


160 sq. ft* 
108 lbs. 


^406*0 lbs. 


00 sq. ft. 
16 sq. ft. 


76 sq. ft. 
No. 8. 

No. 10. 

No. 6. 

252 sq. ft. 
18 r. ft. 


Back ...... 

1 

4-6 ft. 

4 ft. 

•26 ft.i 

4-6 c.ft.^ 

Sides 

2 

1 

4-6 ft. 

2 ft. 

1 

•26 ft.j 

4-6 c.ft. 

Partition and top 

i 2 

1 

3-6 ft. 

2 ft. 

•25 ft. 

3-5 c.ft.^ 

1 in. angle iron frame . 

1 

; ^ 

1 

8 ft. 


1 

1 

1 

9-8 lbs. 

Plain sheets . . . . , 

1 1 

5 ft. 

1-6 ft. 

1 

1 

7-6 sq.ft. 

Perch I 

1 


Lump 




J-12-5 
I c. ft. 




tbULTRY Housing 


ifi 



No. ’ 

Length 

Breadth 

Depth 

Quantity 

(decim.) 

1 

7, — Portable iron brooder with a heating la 

mp 


1 in. angle iron posts . 

4 

1 ft. 

. . 

1 

8-2 lbs. 

1 in. angle iron for circles 

2 

6-6 ft. 

. . 

) 

10-4 lbs. 

Expanded metal, i in. mesh 

1 

4-5 ft. 

i ft. 

i 

3-87 sq.ft. 

Expanded metal, i in. mesh 

1 

1 ft. 

i ft. 

• . 

0*75 sq. ft. 

Deal wood planks 

2 

6-6 ft. 


1 in. 

13 r. ft. 

^ . — Permanent flock house for laying hens 


Excavation in soil long walls 

2 

1 19 ft. 

! i 

, 1 ft. 

28 -5 c. ft. 

Excavation in soil short walls 

2 

15 ft. 

i ft. 

\ 

1 ft. 

22-6 c. ft. 

Filling with stone in mud long walls 

2 

19 ft. 

i ft. 

2 ft. 

57 c. ft. 

Filling with stone in mud short walls 

1 in. Shahabad paving with lime 

2 

15 ft. 

i i ft. 

2 ft. 

46 c. ft. 

pomting .... 

1 

18-75 

ft. 

13-75 

ft. 


240 sq. ft. 

Murum filling .... 

1 

18-76 

ft. 

13*76 

ft. 

-75 ft. 

69-6 c. ft. 

Brick masonry in lime long walls . 


18-75 

ft. 

! 37 ft. 

i 

6 ft. 

41 - 62 0. ft. 

Brick masonry in lime front wall . 

Deduct one door 3 ft. > 

5 ft. . . .15 sq. ft. 

> 

) 

18*75 

ft. 

37 ft. 

7 ft. 

48-66 c. ft. 

Expanded metal 1 ft. 

13 ft. , . , 13 sq. ft. 

28 sq. ft. 

y 

\ 

j 

28 ..q. ft.— Total c 

[eductic 

in 

1 

Brick masonry short walls . 

2 

13*5ft. 

37 ft. 

6*5 

64 -93 c. ft. 

Concrete posts .... 

1 

7 ft. 

1 ft. 

ft. 

1 ft. 

7 c. ft. 

Door ...... 

1 

4-6 ft. 

1*6 ft. 

3-6 

20 >26 0. ft. 

Expanded metal, i in. mesh 

1 

13 ft. 

1 ft. 

ft. 

13 sq. ft. 

H, C» C. Block for water 

1 

18-75 

ft. 

1*6 ft. 

i ft. 

1 21*09 c. ft. 


k2 
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No. Length Breadth Depth Quantity 

(decim.) 


8. — Pemamnt flock house for laying hens — contd. 


Perches 12 

G. I. Sheets roof .... 1 

Mangalore tiling with battons, etc. 1 

Mulmin out teak posts . . 10 

Mulmin cut teak purlins . . 5 

Mulmin cut teak rafters . » 3 


P . — Portable 

Teak wood posts ... 4 

Deal wood planks for partition and 
sides ..... 12 

Deal wood planks for bottom, top 
and back . .12 

Deal wood planks for closing half 
front ..... 12 

1 


Lump 

17-6fb. 21-5ft. .. 376*25 sq, ft. 

17*5ft. 21-5ft. .. 376*26 sq. ft. 

10 ft. 4 in. 4 in. 11*1 c. ft. 

17 5 ft. 4 in. 2 in. 4*6 o. ft. 

21*6 ft. 4 in. 4 in. 7*1 c. ft. 

wooden fowl crate 

2 ft. 3 2 in. 2 in. 0*26 c. ft. 

in. 

2 ft. 6 in. 1 in. 24 r. ft. 

2 ft. 6 in. 1 in. 34 r. ft. 

10 in. 

1 ft. 3 in. 1 in. 12 r. ft. 

8 ft. J in. i in. 


Teak wood frame for front door 
Expanded metal, J in. mesh 


1 


3 ft. 


1 ft. 


0 126 c. ft, 
3 sq. ft. 





SELECTED ARTICLE 


A NOTE ON CLOVE CULTIVATION IN SOUTH INDIA* 


BY 

THE CURATOR, 

Oovemmeni OardenSf Ootacamund. 

Botanical origin and distribution. — The clove is known botanically as Eugenia 
caryophyllata and belongs to the family Myrtaceae to which the myrtle, eucalyptus 
rose-apple and other well-known plants also belong. It is a small conical tree 30-40 
feet tall and it is a very slow grower. It is said to continue prolific up to 76 years 
in favourable localities. 

The clove is said to be indigenous to five small islands in the Moluccas, but it 
has spread through the agency of man to many parts of the tropical world and it 
grows particularly well in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba which produce the 
greater part of world’s supply. The clove is also grown in the Tinncvelloy District 
and on the southern slopes of the Nilgiris of the Madras Presidency on a small scale, 
where it thrives up to 2,500 ft. above sea level. 

Cultivation.— The clove prefers a somewhat sandy soil and a well distributed 
annual rainfall of not less than 60 in. The seeds should be collected for sowing as 
soon as mature, when the seed covering becomes soft and purple in colour. They 
should be sown as soon as collected in nursery beds made up of any good garden soil 
to which a quanlity of sand and leaf mould has been added. Select a site away 
from the roots of trees and dig the ground to a depth of one foot or more. The 
width of the beds should not exceed 4 feet, the length being determined by the 
number of seeds sown. The seed beds should be covered with a pandal to keep oif 
the sun’s rays, and the soil kept moist, but not waterlogged. Germination will 
take place in about six weeks, when more light should be given, otherwise the seed- 
lings will becouAe weak and leggy. The seedlings should be transplanted to planting 
baskets or established in balls of soil and moss when about 6 in. tall and grown on 
for planting out in their permanent quarters the following rainy season. A month 
or two before the planting season, say in April, pits 3 ft. square and 3 ft. deep and 
20 ft. apart should be dug, and if the soil is poor, half filled with the soil removed 
from the pits and the other half made up with tank silt or any available good garden 
soil containing plenty of humus all well mixed together. As soon, as the South 
West Monsoon b^ins, the young seedlings should be planted out in the centre of the 
pits in the baskets or balls of moss without disturbing the roots. On no account 
should the plants be allowed to become dry until they are about 3 feet tall after 
which weekly irrigations during the dry season should suffice. 


♦Reprinted from the PlmUers" Ohronidle, Vol. XXVIII, No. l, January 14, 1933. 
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Clove trees may conveniently be grown between fruit trees in already established 
orchards wherever there is sufficient room, as they do not require much lateral space. 
For new orchards nutmegs, cloves, mangosteens and loose jacket oranges would 
make a good mixture, with papayas and plantains put out between as a catch crop. 
AH these thrive under similar climatic conditions and the water requirements of the 
different species of tree can bo regulated by irrigation. Mixed planting, however, 
requires a good deal of judgment and forethought and should not be undertaken 
without expert advice. If cloves are to be grown separately a green manure crop 
might with advantage be grown between the trees. This could be cut to provide 
a mulch to the trees during the dry season and would also prevent soil erosion on 
steep land during heavy rains. I suggest Tephrosia Candida or one of the Crotalarias 
as suitable plants for this purpose, or on very steep land Leucana glauca would be a 
useful plant, but the latter requires constant cutting to keep it within bounds. 

The clove tree comes to bearing in from 10 to 16 years from planting and. 
attains its full croping capacity in about 20 years when from 8 to 10 lbs. of drj 
cloves per tree may bo expected. In the Tinnevelly District the yield is estimated 
to be between 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. of dry cloves per acre if the trees are planted from 
150 to 200 feet apart, giving frOiii 100 to 160 trees per acre ; but this figure is, in my 
opinion, very much over estimated as allowance must be made for a large percentage 
of the trees not producing crops annually. A nearer estimate based on yields obtain- 
ed in other parts of the world is 800 to 1,000 lbs. 

The clove of commerce is the unexpanded flower buds and these are gathered 
from the tr(*,es when they are dull blood red in colour. Gathering should be done 
in fine weather and the clovers spread thinly on mats in the sun to dry, which takes 
about a week if the weather is dry and longer during dull weather. At nights, or 
if rain occurs, the cloves should be re.noved to a light airy shed and spread out 
thinly until the weather becomes fine again. In some parts of the world cloves are 
dried over artificial heat and these are said to bo a brighter brown and therefore more 
pleasing to the eye than the sun dried ones. The clove loses from 60 to 60 per cent, 
of its weight in drying. 

The price obtained in South Indian bazaars is roughly Re. 1 per lb. for good 
quality cloves. The wholesale price in England varies from 8d, to Is. per lb. 

Cost of planting and maintenance. — The charges for the first ten years are 
estimated to be 1,500 per acre, but this must necessarily vary in different districts. 
Thereafter the probable cost of maintenance such as weeding, forking, mulching, 
etc., would be about Rs. 100 per annum. 

Clove seeds and plants are available at the Agricultural Department Experi- 
ment Fruit Station at Burliar in the Nilgiri District, price of the former being Re. 1 
per 100 and the latter annas four per plant or Rs. 16 per 100. Seeds can be supplied 
in September each year. 
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Agricoltaral meteorolosy: Studies in inicro«climatology. Part II, L. A. 

Ramdas, R. J. Kalamkar and K. M. Oadee. (Ind.J. Agrlc. Sci. 5, 1.) 

The micro-climatological 8luclies in Part I liave been continued licre. The paper 
discusses the variations of {a) the dry bulb temperature, (b) the wet bulb temperature, 
(c) the vapour pressure and (d) the percentage humidity at various heights above ground 
in the ‘ open ’ and inside a few crops at Poona during the winter of 1933-34 at the 
maximum and minimum temperature epochs. 

“ Maximum ” dry bulb temperatures in tall crops like jowar and sugarcane were 
lower than in the open, the lowering being most pronounced near the ground ; inside 
wheat they were higher than in the open. The “ maximum ” wot bulb temperatures 
were higher inside unirrigatod crops and lower inside irrigated sugarcane. Water vapour 
in the air decreased with height and was also more inside crops than in tlie open. 

Minimiun ” temperatures inside crops wore higher than in the open. The lowest 
temperatures occurred at some distance above the ground: a fact of some importance in 
frost phenomena. There was less whaler v apour near dry soil than at- higher levels ; 
this has been discussed elsewhere. 

The values of temperature and humidity in the open were more closely correlated 
with the corresponding values inside crops at the “minimum “ that at the ‘‘maximum” 
temperature epoch. 

Further work is in progress. {A^lthor8' abstract). 


A biochemical study of the starches from old and new grain of different varie- 
ties of rice. T>. Jj, Sahasrabtjddhe and M. M. Kibe. (Ind. J. Agric, 
Set. 5s 12.) 

This was undertaken to ascertain whether there was any varietal difference in the 
appearance and reaction of rico starches and whether during storage rice starch undergoes 
any disintegration. Tlio varieties used in the experiments wore Ambemohor, Kolamha^ 
Patnif Halwar and Mahadi, The study included ( 1 ) size of st arrh grains, action of boiling 
with water, action of alkali; (2) digestibility as indicated by liydrolysis with hydrochloric 
acid, diastase and pancreatin ; (3) liquifaction of starch and (4) ainylohydrolytic enzym® 
in stored and germinating rice. 

The general conclusions are that the starch in fine rice used for boiling is more easily 
attacked by boiling with water or by tlie action of alkali, and more easily hydrolysed by 
liydrochloric acid or diastase than the starch from coarse varieties usually used for bread 
making. Similarly old rico is more easily attacked than new rice by the reagents men- 
tioned. These results indicate that during storage the rice grains undergo a certain 
amoimt of disintegration making the starch more susceptible to attack by reagents and 
enzymes. The experiments further show that there is an amylohydroljiiic enzyme present 
in stored rice grains which acts, although exceedingly slowly, on the starch of the rice 
grains. {Authors^ ohsl/ra/ct, ) 
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The mechanical analysis of lateritic soils: 3. A new method using alkaline 
permanganate for oxidation of organic matter. Jooendba Nath Ghak- 
RABOBTY. (Ind. J. Agric. 8cL 5, 4L) 

Instead of hydrogen peroxide or sodium hypobromite, potassium permanganate in 
presence of sodium hydroxide was used for removal of organic matter in course 
of mechanical analysis of Indian lateritic soils. 20 grms. of soils were heated 
with 5 c. e. of normal sodium hydroxide and 60 c. c. of normal potassium 
permanganate. Fresh additions of normal potassium permanganate were made 
until the permanganate colour persisted for about half an hour. The mixture 
was cooled, acidified with hydrochloric acid and filtered by decantation. The precipitated 
manganese dioxide incorporated with the soil was removed by 26 per cent solution of 
sodium bisulphite in presence of about N/2* 6 hydrochloric acid . The soil was filtered 
and washed with 10 per cent sodium acetate solution just acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, until free from manganese and sulphate. The excess of sodium acetate was washed 
with a little water. The soil was shaken with 8 c. c. normal sodium hydroxide for 6 hours 
made up to 2 litres and subjected to pipette sampling. Results for clay, clay + silt 
and loss on solution obtained by this method were comparable to those by the Interna- 
tional-Soda method. This method was shown to have dispersed completely lateritic 
soils in which large quantities of calcium carbonate and calcium sulphate were added. 
Alkaline permanganate method takes much shorter time for oxidation of organic matter 
than those requiring the use of either hydrogen peroxide or sodium hypobromite and is 
free from the disadvantages associated with the latter. {Authors* abstract). 


Stinking smut (bunt) of wheat with special reference to Tilletia indica Mitra. 
M, Mitra. {Ind. J. Agric. 8ci. 5, Hf-) 

Bunt on wheat in India is caused by three species of Tilletia^ T. caries^ T. foetens 
and T. Mica, It is confined to the north-western parts of the country and does a good 
deal of damage. T, caries and T. foetens are restricted to the cooler regions while T, indica 
is confined to the plains. All the three species possess a stinking smell. T. indica 
can very ea sily be distinguished from other species by its partial attack on the grain 
and also by the black spore mass. In the other two species the whole of the grain except- 
ing the seed-coat is destroyed and the spores are dusty olive brown or rust coloured in 
mass. Spores of T, indica are much larger than those of T. caries to which it is closely 
allied, and it app(;ars that there are at least two physiologic forms of T, indica. The 
biometric analysis of data of spore measu rements shows that this method can be employes 
to determine physiologic forms though it is not enough to identify the different species 
It has also been shown by a series of experiments carried out at Karnal and Pusa that 
infection with T. indica does not take place in Pusa whereas wheat at Karnal sufiers 
irom this disease almost every year. The failure of infection seems to be due to unfavour* 
able climatic conditions at Pusa. 

The measures of control that have been tried show that the percentage of infection 
can be reduced by treatment with fungicides like uspulun (universal), copper carbonate* 
ceresan and formalin but none of them can check the disease altogether. It seems that 
the fungicides cannot roach the spores which are well protected in mildly attacked grains 
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by the pericarp. It is supposoc? that hot water treatment may be a possible method to 
check the disease to a greater ext ent and as loose smut is also very common, on wheat 
one treatment may control both the diseases. Furtlu'r, there is an indication that as 
in other bunts infection may take place from infected soil and so rotation of crops is 
advisable. It would be better if from time to time Karnal seed is renewed with seed 
from Pusa which is free from both bunt and smut. (Authors^ ahstrart). 


The relation of some plant characters to yield in sorghum. O. N. Ranoa> 
SWAMI Ayyanqar, M. a. Ran KARA Ay YAH, P. V. Hariharan, and 
D. S. Rajabhoosiianam. { Ind , J . Agrir. Sci, 5,75.) 

The c'orrelation betwtiou grain yield per plant and eight other plant characters 
(excluding duration)"hav 0 been detormiried in two irrigated and throe rain-fed Coimbatore 
varjetics of sorghtim. 

'rhe diameter of peduncle, weight, length and thickness of ear-head, and straw weight 
have given high positive correlation values. These characters can be used as reliable 
indic(>.s in sc'lecting for high yield. 

The weight of 100 grains has given high corr(».hit.iou v'’ahies in the irrigated varieties 
while in the three dry varieties it was low. 

The length of pedunele is cither not corrclati‘d or is negatively correlated with 
yield. 

In the two irrigated varietic's studied the duration was found to be negatively corre- 
lated with yield. 

Partial and multiple eorrclutions were also calculated. Th<* total grain yield of a 
plant can bo predicted very closely, when diameter of ])edunele, length and thickness 
of oar-ht'ad, and the weight of 100 grains are all known. (Aufhttr.^' abfifmct). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COTTON CULTIVATION IN CENTRAL 

PROVINCES 

The Publicity Officer, Indian Central Cotton Committee, writen : — 

The progressive expansion of the area under Verum cotton in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the practical achievements of research into a number of problems vitally 
affecting the cotton industry, financed by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
are some of the interesting facts recorded in the Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture, Central Provinces, for the year ending 31st March 1934. 

Botanical ebsearch on cotton 

Research on cotton with financial aid from the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee under the Botanical Scheme, renewed for another 6 years, was mostly con- 
cerned with tlie testing and multiplication of the two new strains — late Verum and 
V-434. The latter proved the most conspicuously successful under the most diver- 
gent conditions of soil and climate by virtue of its wilt-resistance, drought-resistance, 
prolific flowering capacity, quickness in forming buds and setting fruit, excellent 
lint characters and good ginning percentage. It has been specially selected for 
areas of short duration rainfall and seed sufficient to cover 2,000 acres has been 
obtained. In view of large demands for late Verum seed as a result of experiments, 
which have been in keeping with those of previous years, it was decided to multiply 
this strain as much as possible and seed for 16,000 acres is now available. New 
selections have been obtained by work on Bani E-B-31 and Bani 306, and high- 
yielding strains have been isolated from the white-linted types of Chanda 
‘ jari '. 

The purification of Q, indicum and (?. cernauni crosses which have shown 
great wilt-rcsistance is in hand and those which show uniformity of lint and good 
ginning percentage will be retained. Hybridization work consistc^d in the making of 
new crosses including E-B-31 x Bishnoor, Rosouni Bishnoor, Verum x Roseum 
and Malvonsis x Roseum. 

Marketing of Verum ootton 

The marketing of Verum cotton which was subsidized by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee has been in operation and has definitely grown into a normal 
feature of the ootton policy in the Central Provinces. “ This scheme says 
Resolution of the Central Provinces Government, reviewing the Director of Agri- 
culture 8 Report, “ has certainly passed the experimental stage and its success and 
possibilities have been demonstrated beyond doubt,*’ 

The season which promised well in the beginning but proved disastrous, parti- 
cularly to the Verum cotton crop in Nagpur, Wardha and Yeotmal districts, falsi, 
fled expectations, for at least 7,000 bales were expected to be dealt with iu the pools 
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and the bales actually sold were 5,087, 73 per cent of the output being provided by 
Buldana and Nimar districts. Verum cotton sold through these pools fetched a 
price equivalent to Rs. 226*04 per khandi f. o. r. Bombay basis. The average figure 
for Oomras was Rs.170-3 and the premium of nearly Rs. 56 per khandi over Oomras 
fetched by Verum is almost identical with that of last year. The scheme for market- 
ing Verum cotton has thus put intr) the pockets of those who })articij>ate(l in it an 
additional income of Rs. 1 ^ lakhs. 

Extension of Vebum cotton 

Very promising results have been obtainofl from the tests made on Government 
Farms and by private individuals by growing, on a field scale, new strains of Verum 
cotton which it is hoped, will eventually replace Verum 262. TJie cultivation of 
‘ roseum * has had an added stimulus on account of the susceptibility of Verum 262 
to unseasonal weather, but the prospects, on the balance, seem to be in favour of the 
new strains of Verum. This will have the effect of turning the main Oomras tract 
of India into a medium staple producing area. Verum has also continued to raaki‘ 
headway in the Nimar district and 1,472 bales were sold through the marketing 
pool. 

An investigation into the cost of growhig cotton in the Central Provinces and 
its rotation crops has been started and is well under way through financial aid from 
the Indian Centrial Cotton Committee. The Committee has, during the year, spent 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 56,783-8-3 on its various schemes in the Ceritral Provinces. 
In addition, two new schemes, entailing ai\ annual expenditure of Rs. 30.802, luive 
been placed on foot, viz., an Entomological Scheme designed to find out tlio incidence 
of, and the damage done by, the Pink and Spott(*d Boll Worms in tJic Cent ral Pro- 
vinces and Berar and a scheme for the extension of Verum cotton in the Province. 
The all-round progi’ess thus recorded is a gratifying reflection on the endeavours to 
improve cotton cultivation in the Central Provinces and owes a great deal to the 
“ initiative, vigour and enthusiasm for which the Resolution of the Central Pro- 
vinces Government on the Report of the Agricultural Department, rightly praises 
the present Director and his predecessor. 

♦ 

THE KATAMORPHISM OF IgWoUS ROCKS UNDER HUMID 
TROPICAL CONDITIONS* 

Sir John Burchmore Harrison, late Director of the Department of Science and 
Agriculture in British Guiana, died in 1926, leaving behind him the unrevised manu. 
script of what was perhaps his greatest work. Throughout the 37 years he spent in 

* By the Late Professor Sir John Burchmore Harrison, Kt., C.M.G., M.A., F.T.C., 
F.C.S., F.G.S., F.G.S.A., etc. (Late Director of Science and Agriculture, Government 
Analyst and Geologist, British Guiana), with a Foreword by Sir E. J. Russel and a Preface 
by Professor F, Hardy. Published by the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science, 
Rothamsted. Experimental Station, Harpenden. Price 6s« 
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British Guiaim h« iuterostt^d iiimself in the stii(iy of tJie i)rocesses of tropical weather, 
ing to which he directed his groat powers of oi>servatioi) and analysis. He incorporat. 
ed the results and concilnsioji of Jiis lifi^’s work on the subjoot in a manuscript whicli 
was discovered by Mr. R. R. Follett Smith of tiio Biitisli Guiana Department of 
Agriculture in 1930, and forwjirded to the Soil Bureau by Professor F. Hardy, of the 
Imperial College of Tropica.! Agriculture. The Bureau does not undertake the publi. 
cation of original researcih work, but in this instance it lias been privileged to do so 
on behalf of Demcrara Fropric'tors, Ltd., and the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, who have gf^nerously contributed the necessary funds. The labo- 
rious and difficult task of revising the inaiiuseri])t after the d(^atli of its author has 
been carried out by Professor Hardy. 'J'lie scientific worhl ow(‘S a debt of gratitude 
to the contributing bodies and to Profess(;r Hardy for soenring the publication of a 
work of unique value wbieli could never ha veU^een printed without their assistance. 
It is doubtful whether such a detailed and la-r-reaching study of tropical soil-forming 
processes, in particuhn* r>f lateritisation, has ever been made before, and (under 
present-day conditions) it is most unlikely that the opjiort unity and ability to repeat 
Harrison’s work will again occur together. It may truthfully be said that it scarcely 
needs repetition, but it will serve as a sur(‘ foundation to further researeh<\s on a 
problem of increasing seuaititie and economic importa-nee. The monogra}>h sliouUl 
become a standard work of refenMice to all .^tuden^s of tro])ieal geology and soils. 
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PfiUSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


The names of the following recipients of New Year Honours will be of interest 
to the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments in India : — 

0.1. K. . . . JVIr.‘^Muhammad[Saleti^AkbaiiHydari, T.C.S., Deputy 

Secretary to the Government of India in the Depart.- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 

M.B.E. . . . Mil. Henry Henning Lincoln of the Imperial Sec. 

retariat Service, Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands. 

Rai Bahadur . . Kai Sahib Malik Charan Das, Secretary, Imperial 

Council of Agricultural Research. 

Rao Bahadur . . Mil. Giyarpuram Nadathur Rangaswami Ayyangar, 

B.A., I.A.S., Millets S|)ecialist, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Coimbatore, Madras Presidency. 

Khan Sahib . . . Maulvi Muhammad Abdullah, Provincial Veterinary 

Service, Punjab. 

Rai Sahib . . . Mr. Ntrmai.. Chandra Basu, Assistant Fibre Ex pert § 

Bengal. 

Rai Sahib . . . Babu Manohar Lal, Personal Assistant to the Direc- 

tor of Agriculture, and Secretary, Board of Agri- 
(julture, United Provinces. 

Ahmudan-g A UN g-Tazeik- U Pe Than, Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, 
ya-Min, Northern Circle, Mandalay, Burma. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E., on return from leave* 
resumed charge of the ofiice of the Vice-Chairman, Imperial CV)uncil of Agricultural 
Research on the forenoon of the 2l8t December 1934. 

Y 

Under Rule 1(42) of the Rules and Regulations of the Im|)erial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, the Inter-University Board, India, have elected Professor C. N. 
Vakil, M.A., M.So. (Econ.) (Lond.), F.S.S., University Professor of Economics, 
Bombay University, Bombay, as their representative on the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, with effect from the 16th November 1934, in the vacancy 
caused by the relinquishment under the provision of Rule 5(3) of the said Rules and 
Regulations, of his seat on the Council by Dr. J. C. Ghosh, D.Sc., Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, Dacca University. 
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Hia Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased, under the pro- 
visions contained in Rules 1 and 43 of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, to appoijit the Directok of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Travanoore, as a member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and also as a member of its Advisory Board. 


His Excellency the Govornor-(knieral in Council has been pleased, under the pro* 
visions contained in Ru1(\s I and 22 of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, to appoint the Diwan of Travancore as a 
member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and also as a member of 
its Governing Body. 


The Governor- Genf'xal in Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. A. K. Yegna 
Narayana Iyer, Director of Agriculture, Mysore State, to be a member of the 
Indian Central Cotton ('Jommittee, vice Dr. L. C. Coleman resigned. 


In consequence of the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. F. G. Travers, 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce have nominated Mr. G. C. R. Coleridge to bo 
a member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 

In consequence c)f the vacancy caused by the resignation of Klian Bahadur 
Maulvi Mohammad Obaidub Rahman Khan, the Government of the United 
Provinces has nominated Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar Hussaui to be a member of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, to represent the cotton-growing industry 
in that Province. 


The Governor-General in Council has been pleased on the recommendation of 
the Government of Biliar and Orissa, to nominate Mr. J. L. Mrrriman, I.C.S., 
to be a member of the Indian Lac Cess Committee with effect from the 7th December 
1934 to represent the interests of the lac cultivators in Biliar and Orissa, vice Mr. 
H. E. Horsfield, I.C S., resigned. 
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Rai Sahib 1 'ej Bahn Bahl, B.A., Superintendent, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Re^^oarch Department, has been granted extension of extraordinary leave for six 
months, with effect from the 17th November 1934. 

Mr. L. 1). (tAMjOWAy, M.A., who landed in Bojnhay on tlie 13th December 1934, 
has been appointed InijX'rial Mycologist, Imperial rnslitute of Agricailtural 
Rc^search, in General G^itral Sorvic^e, Class I, and assumed (*liarg(» of his <iuties at 
Pusa on tlie ITtli Ih'.cemlxT 1934. 

Ml’, P. V. Isaac, M. Sc., l.A.S., Second Kntoniologisl (Dipterist), Imperial insti- 
tute of Agri(‘uhiii'al lb*seardi, Pusa, has been granted leav(^ on average pay for 8 
months and in eont in nation, leave on half average ])ay for '2 months from the 2nd 
January 1935, with ])ermissi(ui to prefix to the leave (Uu’istmas and th<^ New 
Year Holidays born 23rd J)t‘cembor 1934 to 1st January 1935. 

The services of Mr. W. Taylor, D.V.H., M.K.C.V.S., I.V.S., Officiating 
Directf)r, lm])crial Institute of Vcderiiiary Research, Miiktosar, hav(» been placed 
at the dis[)osal of tlie GoviTiimeni of the Punjab with effect from the 25th October 
1934. 

Mr. Kia/ul Hass\n, M.H.C.V.S., Assistant to the Professor of Pathology, 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, has been appointed Dcjiuty Director, Imjierial 
Veterinary Serum Institute, Izatnagar, with effect from the 5th November 1934. 

Madras 

Mr. C, V. Ram AS w AMI Ay yak, Assistant, First grade, Chemistry Section, has been 
appointed to the Madr.as Agricultural Service in the post of Assistant Agricultural 
Chemist sanctioned for Soil Survey in the Tungabhadra Project area. 


Dr. S. Kasinatha Ay yar, Assistant, Second grade, Chemistry Section, has been 
appointed to the Madras Agricultural Service as Assistant Agricultural Chemist> 
with effect from the date of taking charge in the vacancy consequent on the 
appointment of Mr. P. Venkataramayya as Officiating Agricultural Chemist, 
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Mr. T. R. Narayana Ayyae, B.So. (Ag.), Upper Subordinate, fifth grade and 
Assistant in Millets, has been appointed to hold the temporary post of Physiological 
Botanist created for work in connexion with the Madras Physiological Scheme, 
The appointment will take effect from the date the officer concerned takes charge 
of his duties. 

Mr. A. K. Mitea, M.R.C.V.S., Lecturer in Pharmacology, Madras Veterinary 
College, has been appointed to bo acting Lecturer in Pathology and Bacteriology* 
Madras Veterinary College, with effect from 22nd October 1934 until further orders. 


Mr. M. Sundaeanathan, Assistant Lecturer, Madras Veterinary College and 
probationer in the Madras Veterinary Subordinate Service, has been appointed to 
be acting Lecturer in Phannacology, Madras Veterinary College, vice Mr. A. K. Mitra 
placed on other duty. 

Mr. C. Venkatratnam C^etti, on return from leave, has been appointed to be 
District Veterinary Officer, Bezwada. 




Mi\ N. Muniappa Pillai, Acting District Veterinary Officer, Bezwada, on relief 
has been appointed to be acting District Veterinary Officer, Vellore, reverting Mr. 
M. PoNNAYYA to liis permanent post in the Madras Veterinary Subordinate 
Service. 


Bombay 


Mr. W. J. Jenkins, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
has been granted leave on average pay for 4 months followed by leave on half average 
pay for 3 months and 13 days with effect from 14th March 1935 or the subsequent 
date of relief. 


Mr. G. M. Hotchand, Head Clerk in the Office of the Chief Agricultural Officer 
in Sind, has been appointed to act as Assistant to the Chief Agricultural Officer in 
Sind, vice Khan Bahadur 6ul Muhammad Abdur Rahman, with effect from the 
10th September 1034. 
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Mr, C. S. Patel, Cotton Superintendent, Surat, has been granted leave on aver- 
age pay for 3 months with efiFect £rom the 17th December 1934 or the subsequ^t 
date of relief. 


Mr. G. P. Pathak, has been appointed to act as Cotton Superintendent, Surat, 
vice Mr. C. S. Patel proceeding on leave. 


Mr. Jaffbrali Ansari has been appointed to be Divisional Superintendent of 
Agriculture in Sind with efiFect from the 1st November 1934. 



Mr. V. R. Phadke, G.B.V.C., J, P., Principal, Bombay Veterinary College, has 
been granted leave on average pay for four months with effect from the 24th Novem- 
ber 1934 or the subsequent date of relief. 


Mr. M. Mohey Deen, M.R.C.V.S., Professor, Bombay Veterinary College, has 
been appointed to act as Principal, Bombay Veterinary College, vice Mr. V. R. Phadke 
proceeded on leave. 


Mr. Y. N. Marathb, Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, Bombay Presi, 
dency, has been granted leave on average pay for four months with efiFect from 3rd 
December 1934. 


Mr. V. N. Kulkabni has been appointed to ofiSciate as Deputy Director of 
Veterinary Services, Bombay Presidency, vice Mr. Y. N. Marathe proceeded on leave. 


Bengal 

Mr. A. R. Malik, M.A., B.So. (Edin.), Deputy Director of Agriculture, Northern 
Circle, has been allowed leave for one month and ten days, viz,^ leave on average pay 
for one month and leave on half average pay for the remaining period, in 
extension of the leave already granted to him. 
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Khan Sahib Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, G.B.V.C., Vice-Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College, has been allowed leave from the 12th November 1934 or any subsequent 
date on which he may proceed on leave up to 28th February 1935, viz., leave on aver- 
age pay for twenty-three days, and leave on half average pay for the remaining 
period. 


United Provinces 

Mr. SuRJU Saran Roy, L.Ag., has been confirmed as Principal of the Gorakhpur 
Agricultural School, with effect from the 12th September 1934. 


Mr. Udai Bhan Singh, M.Sc., Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa 
has been appointed as Mycologist at the Government Orchards, Chaubattia, with 
effect from the 10th July 1934. 


Punjab 

On return from leave Mr. H. R. Stewart, F.R.C.Sc.I., D.I.O., N.D.D., I.A.8,, 
resumed charge of the office of Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore, with effect 
from the Gth October 1934, relieving Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fateh-ud-Din, I.A.S., 
who reverted to his substantive appointment of Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Jullundur. 


Khan Bahadur M. Fateh-ud-Din, B.A., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
has been posted to Jullundur with effect from the 10th October 1934, relieving 
Mr. Charan Singh. 


Mr. Charan Singh, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, has been posted to 
Hansi, with effect from the 19th October 1934, relieving Mr. Tehl Ram, who reverted 
to his substantive appointment of Agricultural Assistant, ‘ A ’ Class, Multan. 
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Bardar Sahib Sardar Kbaxak SmoB, M.A., LA.8., Deputy Director of AgnenU 
tur», Montgomeiy, has been granted leave on average pay for three months and 
seventeen days and in continuation, leave on half average pay for one year, ten 
months and 12 days, with effect from the 25th September 1934 preparatory to retire- 
ment. 


Khan Sahib Aoha Yusaf Alt Khan, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Multan, has been placed incharge of the duties of Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Montgomery, with effect from the 25th September 1934 in a temporary post crested 
for the purpose and relieving Sardar Sahib S. Kharak Singh, granted leave. 


Mr. Habbans Singh, B.So. (Agri.) (Pb.), Agricultural Assistant, ‘ A ’ Class, 
Botanical Section, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been appointed Sugar- 
cane Specialist (temporary), Lyallpur, with effect from the 10th November 1934 
in a temporary post created for the Stigarcane Besearch Scheme and on probation 
for one year. 


Mr. Khan A. Bahbian, B.So. (Edin.), Assistant Professor of Entomology, Punjab 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been granted combined leave for two years out- 
side India, Ceylon, Nepal or Aden with effect from the 20th September 1 934. 

Leave on average pay for nineteen days from the 20th September 1934 to 8th 
October 1934. 

Study leave on half average pay for one year from 9th October 1934 to 8th 
October 1936. 

Leave on average pay for seven months and eleven daje, from 9th October 1935 
to 19th May 1936. 

Leave on half average pay fOr four months from 20th May 1936 to 19th September 
1936. 


Mr. Kbishan GkiPAi. Bhanbabi, Officiating Agricultural Assistant, ‘ A ’ Class, 
Entomolo^cal Section, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been appointed 
'Officiating Assistant Professor of Entomology, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyall- 
pur, on probation for six months with effect from the 1st October 1934, vidf 
Mr. Khan A. Bahman granted leave. 
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On return from leave Mr. Lal Singh, B.So. (Hons.), M.Sc. (Calif.), resumed charge 
of the post of Fruit Specialist, Lyallpur, on the 10th October 1934, relieving Mr. Bal 
Singh who assumed charge of the temporary post of Assistant Fruit Specialist, 
Lyallpur. 

Mr. ISHWAR Das Mohendra (Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests), on special 
duty under Financial Commissioner, Development, as Marketing Officer, has been 
appointed Marketing Officer, Lahore, with effect from the 29th Juno 1934 in a tem- 
porary post created for six months under the Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 


Mr. Riaz-ul-Hassan, G.P.V.C., M.R.C.V.S, P.V.S., Assistant to the Professor 
of Pathology, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, has ])een appointed to perform 
the duties of the post of Professor of Medicine, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, 
with effect from the 17th September 1934, vice Mr. T. J. Egan, I.V.S., Offg. 
Professor of Medicine, Punjal) Veterinary College, appointed as Director, Civil 
Veterinary Department, United Provinces. 


Mr. Abditl Qayijm Khan, L.V.P., Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, incharge 
Veterinary Hospital, Sheikhupura, has been appointed Offg. Assistant to the Profes- 
sor of Pathology, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, with effect from the 23rd 
October 1934 vice Mr. Riaz-ul-Hassan appointed to carry on the duties of the post of 
Professor of Medicine, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 


On reversion from the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar 
(U. P.), where he had been deputed to officiate as Director, Mr. W. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., I.V.S., resumed charge of his appointment as Principal, Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, on the 1st November 1934, relieving Capt. U. W. F. 
Walker, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., who reverted to his substantive appointment as 
Professor of Surgery, Punjab Veterinary College, with effect from the same date. 


On relief by Mr. W. Taylor, from the 1st November 1934, Mr. Riaz-ul-Hassan, 
M.R.C.V.S., P.V.S., Officer incharge of the duties of the post of Professor of Medicine, 
Punjab Veterinary College, proceeded to Izatnagar to join his new appointment 
as Deputy Director, Imperial Veterinary Serum Institute. 
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On return from leave granted to him Mr. W. S. Bead, Assistant Superintendent 
(Fodder), Government Cattle Farm, has been reposted to Hissar with effect from the 
7th November 1934, relieving Mr. Mohammad Jan, P.V.S. The unexpired portion 
of his leave has been cancelled. 


Mr. Mohammad Jan, P.V.S., Offg. Assistant Superintendent (Fodder), Govern- 
ment Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been appointed Deputy Superintendent (Stock) , 
Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, with effect from the 7th November 1934, relieving 
Mr. Bam Lai Kaur, M.R.C.V.S., who reverts to his non-gazetted appointment of 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 


Mr. Tora Baz Khan, P.V.S., Daputy Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Ambala, has been transferred to Lahore with effect from the 13th November 
1934, relieving Khan Sahib Kh. Ghulam Hassan, P.V.S., Offg. Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Dopartmimt, Lahore and Jullundur divisions, Ferozepore, of 
additionl charge. 


Mr. Mohammad Sharif Khan, B.A., Demonstrator, Anatomy Section, Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, has been appointed Officiating Deputy Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Ambala, with effect from the 6th November 1934^ 
relieving Mr. Tora Baz Khan, P.V.S., transferred. 


Burma 

On return from leave, Mr. H. F. Robertson, B.Sc., I.A.S., has been reposted 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, in place of U Saw Tun, B.A.S., 
Class II, who will remain as Assistant Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle. 


U. Saw Hla U, G.B.V.C., Veterinary Superintendent, has been granted extension 
of leave on average pay (on medical certificate) for two months in continuation of 
the leave granted to him. 
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Bihar and Orissa 

Lt.-CoL C. A. MaoLean, M.C., M.A., B.So., I.A.S., Deputy Director of 

Agriculture, has been promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Agricultural 
Service, with effect from the 1st August 1934, vice Mb. D. B. Sethi, confirmed as 
Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 


The term of appointment of Mr. Muhammad Ismail Malik, B.So., M.R.C.V.S., 
Special Officer in the Civil Veterinary Department, which was extended up to the 
30th November 1934, has further been extended for one year, with effect from 
the 1st December 1934. 


Assam 

Mb. J. N. Chakbavabty, B.A., Offg. Director of Agriculture, Assam, has been 
promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Agricultural Service, and appointed 
as Director of Agriculture, Assam, in Class I of the Assam Agricultural Service, with 
effect from the 16th May 1934. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PERFORMANCES OP SOME IMPOR- 
TANT COIMBATORE SUGARCANE SEEDLINGS IN 
BIHAR AND ORISSA 

BY 

D. R. SETHI, 

AND 

K. L. KHANNA, B.So. (Aori.), 

Sugarcane Specialist, Bihar and Orissa 

For a number of years the departmental farms in Bihar and Orissa have been 
testing Coimbatore sugarcane seedlings supplied year after year by the Imperial 
Sugarcane Expert. Stock has now been taken of their performance under varied 
soil and climatic conditions prevailing in the province. The collection of data has 
been done mainly by Mr. K. L. Kharina, Sugarcane Specialist, Bihar and Ori'- la. 
The thanks of the Department are due to the Imperial Council of Agricui ‘al 
Research whoso generous grant made possible the appointment of the Bihar ad 
Orissa Sugarcane Specialist without whose assistance it would have been diff) ilt 
to review the past work. The data now offered will prove of considerable benefit 
to us in our future sugarcane research work. It is hoped that these summaries 
will be of use to the supplying station in its future breeding programmes and to ofr^ier 
sugarcane research stations in Northern India in their work of evaluating cane ty|)e8 
in relation to environment. 

Co. 205 (Vellai ? X S. sponianeum^) 

Germination slow but sure; cane-bud possessing very high viability; stand 
average to good, depending upon soils of light or heavy texture ; habit erect, canes 
generally ui3right, slightly curved and crawling under marsh or water-logged 
conditions ; owing to conservative growth stands admirably through hot weather, 
maintaining narrow, dark — ^green, medium-abundant foliage ; tillers strongly in 
heavy soils ; responds quickly to rains and grows very fast in steamy weather ; 
keeps erect during and after rains ; borer trouble slight, yellowing occasional in 
usar patches and ill-drained plots, mosaic in young age pronounced. 

(199) 
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Thin cane with generally upright habit ; hard rind, fibre 17*8 per cent., pith 
pronounced in dry years, cavity late in the season ; joints 6 ‘16 in,, girth 2*26 in., 
splitting badly and in almost every joint ; shooting rare ; rooting under water- 
logged conditions quite pronounced; stands remarkably through cold weather 
resisting frost, ripening about March, maintaining maximum purity level during 
March, rapidly deteriorating against hot winds. 


Month 

Extraction 

JRrix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

1 

j Sugar 

per cent 
on cane 

i ... 

" 

November 

64-27 

14*73 

10-69 

72*6 

1 

8*51 

January . 

66-64 

15*20 

1216 


9*81 

March 

67-20 

17*16 

14-83 

86*4 

11*62 

April 

64-10 

19*20 

16-00 

83 3 

12*80 

1 


Jloot-system strong, adaptive and deep penetrating, capable of utilizing both 
upper and lower surfaces equally well, thickly branched at ends. 


A special condition cane ; thin ; high-fibred, strong grower ; agriculturally good 
chemically mediocre ; not acceptable to mills owing to difficulties of milling and 
low rendement ; has proved particularly valuable for the flooded and the saline 
tracts. 


Co. 210 (P. 0. J, 213 GENERAL COLLECTION) 

Germination fair and quick, bud losing viability after a short time in a high 
soil-moisture environment ; stand good in comparatively light types of soil ; habit 
generally erect, canes occasionally bending towards top ; stands through liot weather 
quite well, maintaining medium-broad, light-green, medium-abundant foliage ; 
tillers strongly, responds to rains or any other favourable circumstance quickly, 
has been observed in certain years to grow very fast adding as much as 27 inches 
ill a fortnight to its growing stalk ; usually upright, occasionally falling about in 
patches during rains ; shoot borer bad, top-rot pronounced in wet years, yellowing 
slight to occasional under heavy land conditions ; tolerates certain amount of 
sus(5optible to red-rot and to mosaic in earlier stages. 

Me<lium cane with straight habit, medium-hard rind, fibre 16*2 per cent,, 
pith and cavity pronounced at maturity; joint 6*28 in., girth 2*95 in.; splitting 
rare, shooting near top in diseased stalks very pronounced ; rooting not conspicuous ; 
does very well through cold weather, maintains green top and does not flower, 
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ripens about February when it gives maximum sugar, deteriorates considerably in 
April. 


Month 

Extraction ; 

1 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent 
on cane 

November. 

65-30 , 

11*70 

8-84 

75-5 


January . 

63-48 

14-37 

11-76 

81*8 

9-68 

March 

67-10 

17-64 

16-25 

87-0 

12-93 

April 

60-60 

17-60 

14-68 

83-9 

12-36 

May 

56-40 1 

18*12 

14*13 

78-0 

1 11-40 


Root-system strong and penetrating but suffering under badly-aerated ‘ en- 
viron 


A medium cane for light lands, does quite well in years of short rainfall and 
is an excellent ratooner ; has not suited heavy lands and laterite soils in the pro- 
vince ; chemically a mediocre. 

Co. 213 (P. 0. J. 213 $ X Kansar (J) 

Germination fair and quick, bud keeping viable for a considerable time under 
North Bihar conditions ; stands fair to good in light to heavy soils ; owing to spread- 
ing habit of almost covering the ground in earlier stages, manages to get through 
dry weather remarkably, maintaining medium-broad, green and abundant foliage ; 
tillers strongly, maximum number of tillers being thrown out in a drier summer 
rather than in a milder one ; responds to rains and other favourable circumstances 
fast enough to reap the fullest benefit but suffers if rainfall is not right up to the 
average and well distributed, keeps beautifully erect during and after rains ; of 
late years trouble from shoot and root borer has become very acute ; yellowing 
frequent in areas with poor drainage and high alkalinity, very susceptible to iisar, 
mosaic in some cases, top rot rare, preferred by white-ants. 

Medium cane with upright habit, medium-hard rind, fibre 13*4 per cent., pith 
and cavity only in dry years or very late in the season, joint 4-45 in., girth 3-45 in.- 
splitting absent ; shooting and rooting rare ; ripens about mid-January and main- 
tains admirably till mid-April, deterioration in cut canes very slow ; gives higher 
per cent sugar in certain sections of South Bihar and Orissa. 


Month 

Extraction j 

Hrix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent 
on cane 

November . 

04-47 

13 13 

10-0 

75-2 

8-28 

January . 

66-01 

16-00 

12-12 

80*8 

9-96 

March * 

6S-82 1 

17-68 

16-42 

87*2 

13 45 

April 

62-00 . 

18-83 

16-86 

84-2 

13-34 

May 

69-06 j 

18-60 

14-78 

79-5 

1 

11-47 
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Boot-system strong and thick, very adaptive to extensive range of soils and 
climate, firmly held and very vigorous at surface in a well-distributed rainfall. 

A medium cane for good lands, with high tonnage in a favourable year ; clean 
habit, pure juice and high mill recovery make it the universal cane in the province. 

Co. 214 (Str. Mauritiits $X M. 4600(y) 

Germination frequently poor and gappy and seed question always troublesome ; 
bud viability high, stand average ; habit semi-erect to reclining, cane crawling and 
bending in all directions ; stands through hot weather very well, maintaining narrow, 
green, sparse foliage, is at no great disadvantage in a scanty rainfall year, tillers 
strongly, responds quickly to rains and grows vigorously in July adding as much as 
18*0 in. in a fortnight ; a dirty mass of canes after rains causing lot of harvesting 
difficulties ; borer pronounced in wet years, resistant to mosaic ; susceptible to 
uaar and water-logging. 

Thin cane, with bad habit, soft rind, fibre 16*0 per cent, pith and cavity pro- 
nounced, joint 4*26 in., girth 1*96 in. splitting rare ; rooting and shooting frequent, 
early ripening, undergoes rapid deterioration after January. 


Month 

Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

1 

Sugar 

j per cent. 

1 on cane 

November. 

67*90 

17*6 

14*9 

86*1 

11-60 

.December 

03*00 

18*4 

16*8 

86*0 

13-17 

1 

January . 

62*40 

19*06 

16*3 

80*3 

12*86 

February . . j 

68*70 

18*7 

14*3 

78*7 

1 

j 10*30 

i 


Boot-system strong and deep penetrating, adaptive within a very limited 
range. 

An early mill cane with high sucrose and low tonnage ; very hardy ; essentially 
a mUl cane, and as such not in favour with free growers. 

Co. 281 (P. 0. J. 213 $X Co. 206 (?) 

Germination fair to good, depending upon soil moisture conditions ; bud viabi- 
lity high ; stand average, habit semi-erect and oblique when young, erect later, 
grows successfully through hot weather, maintaining medium-broad, dark-green, 
medium abundant foliage and showing characteristic tip drying and inrolling of 
leaves ; individual clumps growing ideally and indicating great possibilities of the 
cane ; essentially an irrigated type ; tillers satisfactorily in well-drained open soils ; 
responds quickly to rains ; highly susceptible to bad. damage and uaar ; reported 
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to have done well in paddy-fields in Madras Presidenoy, but has not given encouraging 
results under South Bihar conditions ; might suit Orissa where it is under trial ; 
borer occasional ; mosaic rare. 

Medium thick cane with excellent habit, soft rind, fibre 12*9 per cent; slightly 
pithy under unirrigated conditions or with deficiency of soil moisture, cavity absent 
joint 5’ 4 in. girth 3*15 in., splitting moderate; shooting rare except late in the 
season ; very early in ripening carrying high sucrose with high purity ; ripens about 
beginning of December and goes on improving till February, falling off in March, 
flowers occasionally and rarely sets, tops begin drying about March, keeps admirably 
on cutting till mid-February after which deteriorates rather rapidly. 


Month 

1 

i 

1 Extraction 

i i 

i 

1 

Brix 

1 

! 

Sucrose 

i 

Pmity 

Sugar 
per cent, 
on cane 

November 

: 64*6 

11-12 

1 

13*30 

78*2 

11-40 

December 

64*0 i 

i 18*45 

15*21 

82*6 

12*76 

January . 

61-0 

18*94 

! 16*67 

88*4 

13*94 

February . 

; 68*0 ; 

21*01 

19*41 

92*3 

j 

15*90 

March 

66-7 ! 

1 

21-62 ! 

i 

18*42 

85*2 1 

14*56 


Root-system strong, i)enetrating, tapping both top and bottom layers through 
thickish laterals, firmly held, possessing high tensile powers. 


An ideal cane both agriculturally and chemically, does not seem to have suited 
Bihar. Performance of individual clumps in field gives one impression that the 
seedling has big capabilities provided it can be grown. Irrigation and other factors 
which will load to good performance are under investigation. 

Co. 285 

Germination fair, bud viability high, stand average to good under different 
soil conditions ; habit erect ; canes usually straight, rarely falling about under water- 
logged conditions ; keeps up splendidly during dry months, maintaining narrow, 
dark-green, abundant foliage ; tillers shyly, at times only mother shoot growing ; 
improves in heavy lands ; likes steamy weather and keeps up erect during and 
after rains ; borer slight, yellowing and mosaic occasional, slightly susceptible to 
high ranges of alkalinity, appears quite at home at 8*0 pH, stands water-logging 
and submergence very well. 

Thin to medium cane with upright habit ; hard rind, fibre 15*9 per cent, pith 
and cavity pronounced under dry conditions ; pith prominent in immature joint 
under water-logged conditions ; joint 6*62 in., girth 2*38 in.; splitting rare ; shoot 
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ing under wet ‘ environ maintains well through winter, keeps green top ; mature# 
very early under South Bihar conditions, in North Bihar and Orissa a mid^seascm 
cane, better than Co. 205 in tonnage and juice quality, deteriorates on keeping. 


Montli 

Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

1 Sugar 

1 per cent. 

1 on cane 

November . 

63 S 

15*92 i 

12.23 1 

imun 

■mu 

January . 

64-7 

16*40 

13.40 



March 

63*5 

18*52 

16.37 



April 

620 

18*62 

15.27 

82.01 

12.54 

1 


Root-system strong and adaptive, profuse development of aerial roots make 
it eminently flood-resistant. 

Co. 205 class of cane for special conditions, better in sugar value and tonnage^ 
but is not acceptable to mills owing to high fibre and low mill recoveries ; suited 
to Shahabad (South Bihar) where it makes vigorous and heavy growth and ripens 
about December. 


Co. 290 (Co. 221? X D. 74^) 

Germination good and fast, bud viability low ; stand poor to good in different 
classes of soil, seemingly best under rich conditions ; habit rather oblique when 
young, later erect ; suffers during summer when leaves show withering prominently ; 
performs better under Chota Nagpur and irrigated conditions when it maintains 
broad, green, medium-abundant foliage ; tillers strongly ; responds to rains quick- 
ly, often falling ; prefers heavy soil and intensive cultivation ; highly susceptible 
to usar and water-logging ; yellowing pronounced ; borers in dry year very 
bad ; top-rot occasional ; mosaic rare, damage by animals like rats, pigs and 
jackels heavy. 

Thickish cane, at times slightly curved and liable to tumbling, soft rind, fibre 
12-8 per cent, pith and cavity developing in a dry year during rains, joint 4* 1 in., 
girth 3*55 in., splitting rare or occasional, shooting very pronounced ; rooting rare ; 
an early ripening cane with low keeping qualities, ripens about December and main- 
tains till February, much earlier under South Bihar conditions where it shows very 
high purity, flowers rarely, tops begin drying about March. 


Month 

1 

i Extraction 

1 

Brix 

Sucrose 

1 Purity 

^ugar 
per cent, 
on cane 

November. 

61*6 

15*4 

12*94 

84*0 

1 

11-3 

December 

63*0 

17-2 

15-82 


13-tf 

January . 

63*7 

IS-4 

17-37 

94-4 

' 14-9 

February . 

58*9 

19*4 

16*81 

86-7 

12-8 
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Koot-system strong, thick but superficial, under intensive farming heavy mass 
at surface, thinly branched, not highly adaptive. 

Thickish cane, early ripening and carrying very high quality juice, preferring 
rich conditions for growth ; not an unirrigated type ; has given very high yields 
at Kanke (Ranchi) in Chota Nagpur, has not given encouraging performance agri- 
culturally under South Bihar conditions, though has shown very early maturity 
and high quality juice. 

Co. 299 (Co. 213 ?X P. O. J. 1410 c?) 

Germination slow and gappy, filling up later ; habit generally upright, canes 
slightly curved towards top ; stand better in a comparatively heavier soil ; 
ow'ng to slow and bushy growth stands well through hot weather, maintaining 
narrow, dark -green, medium -abundant foliage ; tillering not strong ; responds quickly 
to rains making rapid growth, prone to lodging during rains in light soils, often keeps 
almost upright after rains ; borer slight, yellowing occasional, susceptible to usar 
conditions and bad drainage. 

Thin to medium cane slightly thickening upwards and feebly zig-zag ; rind 
medium-hard, fibre 14*4 per cent., pith at times during rains, cavity absent or 
rare; joint 6*0 in., girth 3*0 in., ocasionally splitting, shooting marked in crop 
kept standing in field late in the season, rooting on basal joints conspicuous under 
water-logged conditions otherwise rare; early ripening, giving purity of 85*0 in 
early December, maintains till February when it drops off badly ; deterioration on 
keeping very little in winter months. 


Month 

1 

1 

Extraction | 

Brix 

Sucrose 

1 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent, 
i on cane 

November. 

630 

18*20 

15*28 

83*5 

12*92 

December 

60-2 

20*29 

17*32 

85*8 

14*68 

January . 

60-0 

20*56 

1 

17*04 

84*0 

13*96 

February . 

. , 64-3 

20*72 , 

16 39 

79*1 

10*65 


Root-system superficial but strong, flushing profusely during rains when it 
makes extensive lateral development, firmly held due to suitable angular develop- 
ment. 

An early cane with better tonnage than Co. 214 and having as good 
sucrose content, ready for milling in November ; has been distributed as an early 
mill cane in North Bihar; shows earlier ripening and decidedly superior juice quality 
under South Bihar conditions particularly at Sabour, Jamui, and Banka where 
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purity as high as 93 * 92 with 21 • 48 sugar has been obtained. This excellent chemical 
performance of the cane was noticed as early as 1930 at Sabour but owing to low 
cane acre-yields and absence of any sugar mill it has not so far been distributed in 
that area. 

Co. 300 (Co. 213$ X P. O. J. 1410 

Germination fair and quick, bud viability low, stand better in heavier typos 
of soil, habit erect, slight spreading early in the season ; medium-broad, dark-green, 
abundant I’oliage, droops and suffers from protracted drought ; tillers sparsely in 
light soils, improving with manuring and irrigation ; responds to rains quickly ; 
stands upright during and after rains, susceptible to high alkalinity but stands 
lowland conditions ; suffers badly from top-rot in steamy weather, yellowing noticed 
in war patches, mosaic rare, leaf hoppers occasional. 

Medium cane, straight-sided, medium -hard rind, fibre 13*8 per cent.; pith 
and cavity both present at maturit}^ ; joint 4*0 in. .girth 3*5 in.; splitting absent ; 
shooting occasional in top joints ; rooting in basal joints in humid atmosphere ; 
occasionally flowers ; matures early January commanding position between early 
mill varieties and mid-season ones ; under South Bihar conditions ripens earlier 
giving superior juices, (jornparing favourably with Co. 299 in December ; improves 
till March after which slowly falls off* ; little deterioration on keeping in winter 
months. 


MontJi 

i 

Kxlniction 

Ihix 

Sucrose 

' j 

Purity 

Sugaji- 
per cent, 
oil cane 

i 

November. 

67-39 

12-90 

8-94 

i 70-59 

7-47 

December 

f38*75 

14-80 

14-97 

80-86 

9-89 

January . 

05-60 

17*18 

11-46 

94-20 

11*90 

February . 

63-50 

19*14 

17*03 j 

1 

88-9 

13*94 


Root-system strong, superficial but thick and firmly held ; adaptive to certain 
extent on uplands. 


Has not shown f)crformance good enough to merit distribution in North Biha^ 
though looks quite promising both agriculturally and chemically in South-East 
Bihar. 


Co. 301 (Co. 213 $x P. 0. J. 1399 c?) 

Germination good particularly if cane is planted a little earlier in the sen^ppn 
when temperature is still low ; bud viability low ; in late planting buds have boei^ 
observed to shrivel and dry up giving gappy germination ; stand average to gOQ4. 
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iii fioite of light to heavy texture ; habit semi-erect to erect at maturity, occasionally 
falls about in rains; stands drought well, maintaining medium-broad, healthy- 
green, medium-abundant foliage ; tillers sparsely in light soil, responds statisfactorily * 
to rains, growing fast in steamy weather; top-rot in wet weather pronounced, borer 
considerable early in the season ; yellowing only in restricted patches, mosaic rare ; 
stands submergence and is eminently flood- resistant. 

Medium-thick cane, medium-hard rind, fibre 13*9 i)cr cent., pith and cavity 
slight appearing late in the season ; more often solid texture ; joint 5*3 in., girth 
3 ’6 in.; splitting occasional and confined to basal joints ; sliooting and rooting 
rare ; does not flower and maintains condition till March, ripening about mid- Decem- 
ber improving in January, under Sepaya conditions matuiity is reached only in 
March ; almost similar to Co. 300 in progress of ripening. 


! 

Month 

1C X traction 

Brix 

Sucro-^jo 

Purity 

Sugar 
])er cent, 
on cano 

November. 

67-S 

13*90 

10*52 

75.1 

8.02 

Decern her 

G7-7 

15*02 

13 SO 

St;. 7 

J1.31 

January . 

70-4 

17*74 

15*0! 

SS.O 

12.79 

March . . | 

1 

C 1 • fi 

1002 

15*00 

S3.() 

12.48 


Root-system a<laptive and penetrating. 

Medium cane ; agriculturally satisfactory ; comes in hetwocn the early mill 
varieties and the mid-season ones. 


Co. 303 (Co. 221 5>X P. O. J. 1507 J) 

Germination good, rarely patchy, bud viability high keeping as late as rains 
under North Bihar conditions ; habit spreading almost shading soil in rows ; very 
thick stand particularly during hot months ; mairdains narrow, green, medium- 
abundant foliage ; tillering medium strong, open ; best performance in heavier types 
of soils, bucks up fast in rains putting forth rank growth ; lodging pronounced during 
rains in light soils, whole clumps falling owing to weak root hold ; borers pronounced 
yellowing rare : tolerates certain amount of tisar but is highly susceptible to bad 
drainage. 

Thin to medium cane, rind medium-hard, fibre 13*6 per cent., pith at maturity, 
cavity rare, joint 4*6 in., girth 3*0 in., splitting common, buds swollen and pro- 
i^d^i i^oojang quite pronounced very late in the season ; rooting in lodged stalks. 
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does not flower and maintains till March after which falls off rapidly, ripening 
phase similar to Co. 213 except that it suffers pronounced deterioration on keeping. 


Month 

j Extraction 

i 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent, 
on cane 

November. 

I 

. i err 7 

14-02 

10-87 

77-6 

8-85 

January . 

. : ee-e 

16-96 

14-13 

83-4 

11-73 

March 

. I 68‘2 

19-6 

18-03 

88-8 

14-06 

April 

. j 60* 1 

19-00 

14-96 

78*2 

12-42 

1 


Root-system adaptive to variety of soils, penetrating in dry weather, more 
frequently shallow and superficial, spreading and thinly branched, poorly held, 
clumps falling a.s a whole ; can be ratooned advantageously owing to heavy 
root mass near surface. 

Cane similar to Co. 213 in growth as well as ripening phases ; agriculturally 
bad owing to lodging tendencies ; chemically superior to Co. 213 carrying over 1*0 
per cent, in sugar value ; bad habit could be satisfactorily dealt with by an intelligent 
ryot through mixed planting. 

Co. 312 (Co. 213 $xCo. 244^?) 

Germination good, rarely gappy if planted early in the season, bud viability 
quite high ; habit somi-erect to spreading in early stages, often upright later, lodgea 
badly in rains on light soils ; stands through hot weather admirably, maintaining 
medium-broad dark-green, abundant foliage, tillers strongly and responds quickly 
to showers when throws out large number of shoots ; borer slight, yellowing occa- 
sional in usar patches ; tolerates water-logging to a certain extent, leaf hoppers bad 
towards September. 

Medium cane, with predisposition to lodging; medium-hard rind, fibre 14*7 
per cent., cavity at maturity, slight pith during hot weather and rains ; joint 6* 19 in., 
girth 3' 14 in.; splitting absent ; shooting and rooting pronounced in lodged stalks ; 
maintains through cold weather ; ripening about end of February and early March ; 
rapid deterioration on keeping ; under South Bihar conditions ripens in December 
improving in quality till March, 


Month 

Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent 
on cane 

November, 

6a5-43 

11-39 

8-67 

70-1 

7-31 

J anuary . 

67-97 

13-66 

10-68 

79*9 

9-00 

February . 

65-06 

17-01 

16-87 

90*4 

18-70 

March . . , 

66-30 

17-11 

14-87 

86-9 

13-13 

April 

68-12 

17-81 

14-43 

81-0 

11-47 
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Boot-system strong and adaptive, deeply penetrating in dry weather, super- 
ficial during rains, with fair root hold and extensive development in Sabour soil. 

Medium cane with bad habit but very high tonnage, strong grower, chemically 
mediocre ; under South Bihar conditions particularly at Sabour appears very pro- 
mising both agriculturally and chemically, rarely lodges and gives early in the 
season high quality juice. 

Co. 313 (Co. 213 $x Co. 244(?) 

Germination fast and thick, bud viability low ; stand best in loamy soil ; gets 
through hot weather very successfully, maintaining medium-broad, green, medium- 
abundant foliage; habit semi-erect and open when young, almost erect at maturity, 
rarely falling during high winds in light soil . quite upright in soils of heavy texture 
tillering strong under North Bihar condition, rather restricted at Patna (South 
Bihar) ; responds quickly to rains adding as much as 22*6 in. in a fortnight, loves 
steamy weather coupled with sunshine; mosaic and borer pronounced during early 
stages only, top-rot in wet weather occasional, tolerates usar and water-logging 
to a certain extent, recently shown flood -resistance. 

Medium cane, soft rind, fibre 13*9 per cent. ; pith and cavity pronounced as 
maturity, former appearing as early as June ; joint 5*73 in., girth 3*34 in.; splitting 
occasional in basal joints ; shooting rare unless kept long after passing of peak 
maturity ; rooting usually absent ; Christmas cane maturing end of December though 
worth milling first week of December under Tirhut conditions ; maintains till end of 
March after which falls oflF ; shows little deterioration on keeping in winter months, 
flowers profusely and sets viable seeds in the open in certain parts of the province ; 
in South Bihar matures as early as November and keeps till March giving superior 
juices ; under low land conditions at the Sugarcane Research Station has shown over 
94*0 purity in December. 


Month } 

Extraction I 

Brix 

! 

Sucroso 

i I'urity 

Sugar 
j)er cent 
on cane 

1 

November. 

61*G 

17*08 

13*22 

77*4 

1019 

December 

64*8 

19*14 

16*23 

84*9 

13 72 

January . 

62-3 

20*64 

18*35 

88*9 

14*24 

February . 

64*4 

21*63 

19*22 

88*5 

16*01 

M*irch 

62'2 

22*30 

19*99 

80*3 

14*60 


Root-system deep, penetrating and adaptive ; capable of utilizing favourable 
circumstances to advantage; roots strongly held, thickly branched and with extensive 
lateral development. 
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Rather thickish green cane, very good grower agriculturally in a favourable 
year ; Christmas cane which might find favour with mills as well as growers owing 
to high sugar cont^ent early in the season and big tonnage ; can be milled from 
first week of December till mid-February ; susceptibility to mosaic stands in the 
way of its distribution at present though mills approve of the cane being released 
for general planting. 


Co. 31 S (Co. 229 selfed) 

Germination fair with earlier planting, otherwise slow ; bud vhubilit y high keep- 
ing till rains ; stand thic'k and uniform in most tyf)es of soil : habit straight and erect ; 
stands drought s])lendidly, maintaining narrow, dark-green medium-abundant foli- 
age ; tilk'ring (‘arly and strong ; responds to rains (piiikly growing very vigorously 
thereaftt^r : borer sliglit- nuialy-wings occasional, mosaic in (sarly stages pronounced ; 
stands water-logging succ(vssfully, eminently suit/<Ml to umr conditions and sub- 
mergence ; has recently shown flood resistance. 

Medium thick (*ane ; rind very hard, fibre 10*2 ])c.r ctMit., ]ath sligld, cavity 
I)roiionnce(i ; joints 5*3 in., girth 3-1 in.; rooting nncommoii, shooting late in the 
season, sutlers if stop})ed in winter; splitting occasional; ripens about mid-Febr- 
uary and maintains till Aj)ril ; juice, however, is not v(u\v rich, ]>ut (mio keeps with- 
out serious (letcTioration for some days ; ripens a month earlier in Orissa, flowers 
profusely siu(‘e 1931 and sots viable seeds at certain [)laces. 


Month 

l^iXtra^'tion 

Hrix 

! 

Hiuro'^e 

1 

J’urity 

Sugar * 
per cent 
on cane 

November. 

60 * 0 

14*14 

JO'18 

74*0 

8-42 

January . . 

08'4 

16-69 

12*61 

80-4 

10*42 

IMarch . . ; 

j 

69-5 

17-64 

]4'45 

81-8 

11-89 

April 

68*42 

19*46 1 

15*52 

80*0 ' 

1 

12*41 


Root-system strong, jienotrating and adaptive, roots as deep as 17-0 feet have 
been traced in light type of soil, strongly held and well branclied. 

SixiciHl (xmdiiifni cano, agriculturally good. chomic.ally fair, can stand h%h 
storms and might servo as wind break to susceptible types ; likely cane for near land 
where it shows excellent chemical jjerformance ; is definitely early in Orissa giving 
superior juice, has shown encouraging growth in Cbota Nagpur ; rather poor 
chemically on uplands in Bihar and is late, 
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Co. 326 (Co. 229 selfbd) 

Germination slow, but sure ; requires high soil-moistnre content and early 
planting in the season to give good germination, stand good in heavy well-drained 
Soils ; habit spreading in early stages ; later erect ; stands through hot weather splen. 
didly, maintaining medium- l)road, dark -green, medium -abundant foliage ; tillers 
shyly in light soils, im|>roving satisfactorily in heavier ty])es; responds to rain quickly, 
grows vigorously in steamy weather ; keeps beautifully upright during and after 
rains ; cane stood very well heavy storm following heavy rainfall in 1931 ; borer 
very slight, ytdlowing and mosaic rare , tolerates usar to a high degree, rather 
doubtful under water-logged conditions. 

Medium caiui with upright habit ; hard rind ; fibre lG-(> per (;ent., (cavity slight 
pithy in lowlands ; joint 5*41 in., girth 2*95 in. ; splitting absent ; shooting rare ; 
successfully maintains through (M)ld weather, rather late, tops begin drying slightly 
towards the end of April ; matures about March, after whic^h undergo(^s d(deriora- 
tion ; jui(*.e slight ly ri(^hor in South Hihar. 


Mornh 

hiXtrnrt ion 

' Hrix 

iSucro-e 

Purity 

J:>ugHr 
])er cent. 



j 



on cime 

Novemlx^r. 

5!) • !t 

i 14*31 

10*33 

72*2 

8*47 

January , 

(i0-« 

27*59 

i3-8r> 

7S*7 

1112 

February . 

GO *8 i 

17*00 

14*33 

Sl*9 

11*57 

March 

00*7 j 

17*89 

J55J 

80*7 

12*38 

April 

68*5 [ 

19*49 

15*49 

78 * 3 

]209 

May 

54*0 j 

19*40 

15*09 

77*8 

11*10 


Root-system strong, penetrating and adaptive ; roots have been observed to 
grow normally under high pH conditions, firmly held, possessing high tensile power. 

Special c*ondition can(\ good grower through hot weather, is being tried in 
Shahabad, might replace (A). 213 in parts of Saran ; agriculturally quite good, 
chemically mediocre with comparatively low net rendement. 

Co. 330 (Co. 213 ? X Co. 214cJ) 

Germination fair to good, depending upon soil moisture at the time of planting ; 
bud vifi,bility quite high ; stand average habit spreading in early stages, later erect . 
gDQirB successfully through hot weather maintaining medium -broad, dark-green | 
medium-abundant foliage ; tillers strongly ; responds to rains quickly and grows 
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fast, keeping erect during and after rains ; borer slight, yellowing pronounced in 
uaar patches ; mosaic marked in early stages, susceptible to water-logging. 

Thin to medium cane with upright habit; hard rind; fibre 14*4 per cent,; 
slightly pithy, but no cavity, swollen nodes, joint 4-54 in.; girth 2-64 in.; splitting 
occasional, shooting and rooting pronounced in wet year ; maintains remarkably 
through cold weather with high residual soil-moisture ; is a failure with scanty 
monsoon; matures end of December and maintains till end of May, keeps green 
tuft and looks cheerful, deteriorates rapidly on keeping. 


Month 

j 

Extraction , 

1 

Brix 

1 Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent 
on cane 

November. 

67*5 

15-24 

12-03 

78-9 

9-83 

Decernbor 

66-9 

18-64 . 

16-04 

86-9 

12-42 

January . 

65*5 

19-64 

16-64 

86-9 

13-06 

February . 

55-8 

19-98 

17-21 

86-1 

13-27 

March 

65*4 

20-80 

17-98 

86-3 

14-26 

April 

62-1 

19-56 1 

16-39 

83-9 

12-54 

May 

60' 6 

19-60 

16-04 

81*5 

11-92 


Root-system superficial, thickly branched, penetrating deep in summer ; not 
recovering soon after rains ; root mass functioning during cold months, pronounced 
flushing in early spring and heavy root mass at surface indicate ratooning power. 

A very good grower in favourable monsoon ; giving fair tonnage and juice of 
satisfactory quality maintaining through winter and spring, rather low extrac- 
tions but might do better under irrigation. 

Co. 331 (Co. 213? X Co. 214c?) 

Germination very good and fast with high soil moitsuire content, both germina- 
tion and early growth in early-planted cane are excellent ; very erect in habit ; 
manages through hot weather, maintaining broad, dark-green, abundant foilage ; 
suffers slightly during protracted drought; often develops pith and cavity during 
hot weather ; is an excellent grower in favourable rainfall ; under irrigated condi- 
tions shows up more prominently, tillers strongly at the advent of rains, responds 
spontaneously and grows very fast in steamy weather ; keeps upright during and 
after rains ; mosaic very rare ; borer slight ; yellowing in badly-drained soil, toler- 
ates uaar and water-logging to a considerable extent ; recently shown flood resist- 
ance. 
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Medium thickish cane with upright habit ; medium hard rind ; fibre 14*1 per 
cent., cavity proiiouneod from monsoon onwards ; younger joints occasionally pithy; 
joint 6*1 in., girth 3*34 in., splitting rare, shooting absent, rather late typo main- 
taining very well during April and early May ; matures about February in Tiihut, 
about end of March in Saran ; rather early in Orissa and South Bihar, keeps very 
well on cutting. 


^lonth 

Extraction 

1 

Brix 

Sucrose 

f 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent, 
on Cano 

January . 

66- 0 

17*81 

16*06 

84*5 

12*01 

February . 

G2-6 

19*93 

17*10 

' 85-5 

1 

12*94 

March 

59*4 

j 20*95 

1 18*44 

88*0 

13*57 

April 

54-2 

20*70 

18*22 

j 88*0 

; 12*12 

May 

580 

21*40 

I 18*.30 

86*8 

12*98 


Root-system strong, penetrating and highly adaptive, thicky branched at 
surface during rains and deeply penetrating during summer, firmly held ; growing 
satisfactorily under usar and water-logged conditions. 

A very promising cane of remarkable habit ; at its best on high lands in a 
favourable year ; tends to be very late on good lands, in field trials has out-yielded 
Co. 213, giving as much as over 40 per cent, statistically significant increase ; chemi- 
cally satisfactory ; the cane is expected to find favour with cultivators for high 
tonnJVge and with mill-owners for maintaining high purity and sucrose, rather late 
in the season ; is being released for general planting as a definite purpose improved 
cane. 


Co. 336 (Co. 214 selfbd) 

Germination slow and gappy under low soil-moisture conditions, planting early 
in the season results in satisfactory germination ; bud viability high, but suffering 
in flooded lands ; habit straight erect, stand patchy in earlier stages, filling up fast 
with early showers ; manages successfully through summer, maintaining narrow 
dark-green scanty foliage, tillers profusely with advent of rams when cane gets 
real “ pick up and makes fast growth ; borer occasional in dry weather when 
side shooting markedly pronounced: tolerates ttsar but is susceptible to water- 
logging. 

Thin to medium cane, almost upright, soft rind, fibre 13 • 4 per cent., pithy in a dry 
year, cavity rare ; usually solid texture, joint 5 * 54 in., girth 2 • 68 in., splitting absent, 
shooting late in the season, rooting rare ; very early cane worth milling end of 

0 
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November, maintaining rich juice and high purity splendidly till May ; keeps ad- 
mirably, is now under trial against the other promising oarlies ; this cane has been 
planted out specially for studying its physiology and biochemistry under uaar 
conditions where it grows very well, west of Gandak poor performance. 


Month 

Extraction I 

Brix 

Sucrose 

JPurity 

Sugar 
|jer cent 
on cane 

November 

i 

i 

54-1 1 

15-71 i 

1 

12-56 

80-0 

9-47 

December 

60-6 1 

17-52 1 

14*52 

82*9 

11-74 

January . 

68-6 ' 

j 

18*21 

10*23 

87*0 

12*09 

February . 

57*2 ( 

17*61 ; 

14*05 

83*2 

12*04 

March 

65*0 

18*04 

15*04 

83*3 

12-27 

April 

58*0 

18*50 ; 

15*73 

85*0 

13*04 


Jloot-system strong and well adapted to unirrigated conditions ; with it9 pro- 
fuse and deep branching roots it can adjust itself to changing circumstance ; detailed 
study of roots from physiological point of view h in hand. 

An early cane, quite good chemically mediocre agriculturally ; might prove 
suitable as early mill cane. 

Co. 342 (Co. 281$ x Co. 223d‘) 

Germination good, bud viability high, maintaining till rains or later ; stand 
average ; habit almost erect to upright later in the season, manages hot weather, 
maintaining medium-broad, dark -green, medium-abundant foliage ; tillers strongly, 
responds to rains quickly and recovers splendidly during August when conveys 
cheerful and healthy look superior to most other earlies ; stands upright during and 
after rains, does not tolerate usar^ stands water-logging to a certain extent, yellow- 
ing pronounced under Saran conditions, stands comparatively free elsewhere m 
North Bihar, borer occasional, mosaic rare. 

Medium cane, upright in habit ; medium-hard rind, fibre 12-9 per cent. ; solid 
texture, pith in dry year, cavity rare ; joint 5-69 in., girth 3*10 in, splits badly 
shooting rare ; gives good purity and sucrose at the end of December when it can 
be milled so that it comes in the very early and mid-season varieties ; gives 

significantly higher yield than OBKwSt and in end of December carries fair amount of 
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sugar ; mamtains till February ; in a dry spring and under low residual moisture 
condition drops off ; flowers and sets seed in open to a limited extent. 


Month 

Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sugar 
per cent, 
on cano 

November. 

62*9 

17-26 

13-66 

79-2 

10-82 

December 

64-7' 

17-42 

16-34 

88-1 

12-93 

January . 

69-9 

19-01 

1 

16*43 

86-4 

12-87 

March 

1 

60-9 

! 20-90 

i 

18*32 

87-4 

13-62 


Root-system unirrigated type and penetrating, surface rooting heavy, thinly 
branched during rains, ends branched and functioning in hot weather, adaptive 
within limited range. 

Quite an average grower agriculturally ; rather early, commanding a position 
in between the very early varieties and mid-season ones, carries sugar satisfactory 
enough and might becoi|ie popular. > 

Co. 346 (Co. 281$ x Co. 223(?) 

Germination good under high soil moisture conditions, bud viability high ; 
stand best in favourable year and in heav y types ; habit spreading when youngs 
erect later ; stands successfully through hot weather, maintaining medium -broad, 
green, medium -abundant foliage; tillers strongly; responds satisfactorily to rains* 
keeping erect during and after, late, suekering in September ; susceptible to 
stands water-logging to a limited extent, mosaic rare, yellowing pronounced, borer 
occasional. 

Medium thickish cane, upright in habit ; medium-hard rind, fibre 14'0 per cent., 
pith in immature Joints at maturity, cavity absent ; joint 1-56 in., girth 3*41 in., 
splitting occasional shooting rare except late in the season ; matures in Januarj% 
maintains till April, rather poor chemically under sepaya conditions in a humid 
year, does not keep, flowers profusely early in the season and sets freely in the open. 


Month 

Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

r Sugar 
per cent 
on cane 

December 

64-6 

18-20 

13-69 

76-3 

10*20 

January • 

63*3 

18-60 

16-00 

80-7 

11-90 

February . 

64-1 

19-03 

16-18 

86-0 

12-74 

March 

66-0 

22-6 

19-98 

87-9 

14-91 

April . . j 

61-2 

20-1 

17-39 

86-6 

13-24 
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Root-system unirrigated type, penetrating, not adaptive; thick rooting at sur., 
face indicates ratooning power. 

A good grower agriculturally and better than mediocre chemically, seems better 
suited to heavier soils, promising under conditions of South-East Bihar. 

Co. 347 (Co. 281$ x Co. 223cJ) 

Germination fair, bud viability high, stand fair to good in different soils ; 
habit spreading or slant when young, erect later, stands through hot weather, main- 
taining medium -broad, green, abundant foliage which heavily droops at tips ; tillers 
shyly in badly-drained soils, improving considerably in heavy well-drained ones ; 
responds slowly to rains but makes tremendous growth in August and September ; 
occasionally late suckering ; tolerates adverse conditions of umr, waterlogging and 
drought to a certain extent, mosaic rare, borer occasional, preferred by white-ants* 

Medium thickish cane with upright habit, medium-hard rind, fibre 13*8 per 
cent., slight pith, nO cavity ; joint 4*53 in., girth 3*40 in., splitting absent, shooting 
rare, maintains successfully through cold weather, flowers rarely, maintains green 
tuft, ripens about February, and maintains till April or later, much better sugar east 
of Gandak river. 


Month 1 

Extraction j 

j Hrix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

December .... 

69*1 

12-70 

9-54 

75-H) 

February . • 

70-6 

12j89 

10-69 

82-7 

March ..... 

67-0 

14-84 

12*26 

82-6 

April ..... 

67-0 

16-33 

13*66 

83-6 


Root-system deep, penetrating and adaptive to varying conditions of soil «nd 
moisture ; strong root mass at surface and fast flushing under favourable conditions 
indicate ratooning power. 

Quite promising both agriculturally and chemically, is being tried against 
standards at various farms in the province. 

Co. 349 (P. 0. J. 2726$ x Co. 243(?) 

Germination fair to good in soils of heavy texture ; with high soil moisture and 
early planting germination better still ; but viability rather low ; stand fair, better 
in heavy lands, habit spreading when young, later straight erect ;‘’sufferg from pro- 
tracted drought though manages successfully in a favourable year under irrigation J 
tillers fast ; responds slowly, picking up *’ in the middle of monsoons, mosaic >are 
in early stages ; borer occasional north of river Ganges, pronounced at Patna, requires 
clean culture conditions ; resents bad drainage and 
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Rather thick cane with upright habit, barrelled joints ; soft rind, fibre 11*8 per 
cent., pith and cavity rare ; joint 4*6 in., girth 4*26 in., splitting absent ; shooting rare 
late in the season ; does not flower and maintains green tuft in year of high rainfall ; 
early maturing under South Bihar and Orissa conditions, mid-season under condi- 
tions north of river Ganges, maintains till January but does not keep well on cutting 


Month 

J Extraction 

f'rix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

November . 

66*6 

1 

16*62 

U*20 i 

85*43 

December 

. ; 66-0 

19*3 

17*59 

91*12 


Root-system superficial, filling type with thick root mass at surface at maturity 
likely to prove a good ratooner. 

Thick clean cane, low fibre, high sucrose early in the season ; might prove 
valuable as early and mid-season mill cane under South Bihar and Orissa condi- 
tions. In North Bihar its scope is rather limited ; jackal trouble might become 
acute owing to softness of rind. 

In addition to the varieties described above the following varieties namely Cos. 
297, 298, 311, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329,332,^333, 334, 335, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 344, 345, 348, 350 were also under detailed observations for a number 
of years but have been rejected bemg unsuitable to conditions obtaining in Bihar 
and Orissa for reasons of either poor growth or low quality of juice. Co. 320 though 
poor agriculturally has a special value as a drought resisting type and is under study 
from the physiological points of view. 





A NOTE ON THE SINDI HERD OP COWS MAINTAINED 
BY THE MADRAS GOVERNMENl^ 

BY 

R. W. LITTLEWOOD, N.D.A., I.A.S., 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, Hosur Cattle Farm , 

For tho past twelve years a herd of Sindi cows has been maintained by the Madras 
Government. Formerly those animals were kept at the Agricultural College Dairy, 
Coimbat(.ro. On the acquisition of the Hosur Cattle Farm in 1924, most of the cows 
and young stock were transferred to Hosur and further purchases of Sindi cows were 
made througli the Imperial Dairy Expert. The foundation stock on the whole have 
been good and through selection and careful breeding a herd of good milking cows 
is being evolved. There is great demand for bulls of this breed and the present supply 
is not sufficient to meet it ; they are required to grade up the poor stock on the West 
Coast in Malabar and South Kanara Districts, for stud purposes in urban districts 
where the demand for milk is increasing and in planting districts where the planters 
are using these bulls on their cross-bred cows to breed back to the country type and 
to grade up the cattle belonging to the estate coolies. Bullocks of this breed are 
used for work purposes on some of the agricultural stations including two of the 
paddy breeding stations and are proving satisfactory workers. 

It is found that this breed maintains good condition at Hosur and is a thrifty 
feeder. The stock boni and reared on the Farm are a little larger in size than the 
foundation stock. Lately several well-developed young bulls of 22 to 24 months 
of age have been tested for service and found satisfactory but they are not issued 
for breeding purposes until they attain 2| years of age. 

The Sindi cow is one of the best for the small dairyman, it is not a large animal 
and it eats less food than the larger cows such as Ongoles, Sahiwals, etc., and is a 
thrifty feeder and maintains good condition on fairly scanty rations. Mr. Smith, 
the late Imperial Dairy Expert, wrote on this breed as follows : — 

“ It is one of the purest and most distinct of Indian breeds of cattle ; 
it is, moreover, the only breed of commercially profitable dairy 
cattle in this country outside of buffaloes, which can be purchased in 
large numbers. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, in 1922, disposed of their Ongole cows 
and purchased a small herd of Sindi cows for their dairy and today they have a very 
good herd of milking cows of pure Sind breed. A few Sindi cows are found in the 

{ 218 ) 
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Beaport towns along the West Coast such as Mangalore, Calicut, Caiinanore, etc. ■ 
these have been brought down by shippers from Karachi and Bombay. 

BuUs for breeding purposes from Hosur have been sold to the imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Hairyhig, Bangalore and to Bengal, Cochm and Ceylon 
Governments. 

At the present time a herd of 70 Sindi cows is maintained at Hosur and records 
maintained for each animal. The following particulars have been worked out up- 
to-date : — 


Milk yields 

The purchased foundation stock have averaged 3,572 lb. milk with a daily 
average of 11 ’9 lb. The farm-bred cows, including first calvers, have averaged 
4,137 lb. with a daily average of 11*9 lb. 

Eight cows have yielded over 6,000 lb. and 11 between 5,000 & 6,000 lb. of 
milk in a single lactation. 

The average maximum yields oi' those are — 

Foundation stock . . . 4,416 lb., daily average 12*06 lb. 

Farm- bred cows . . . 4,467 lb., daily average 12 ‘8 lb. 

Of course the foundation stock have all reached their maximum whereas all the form- 
bred ones have not, as first and second calvers are included. The average number of 
calvings is — 


Foundation stock . . . . . . . . .4*6 

Farm-bred stock 2-3 


The number of days dry omitting abnormal cases of 300 days or more is — 

Days 

Foundation stock ........ 190 

Farm -bred stock . 158 

Taking the whole herd, the cows have averaged 3,251 lb. milk in 309 days with 
a daily average of 10*5 lb. They have calved on the average every 16 months. 

A large number of the farm-bred cows have and are producing good yielas of 
milk in their first lactation ; several of them are giving 20 to 22 lb. milk per day 
at the maximum. One heifer No. 43 has given in her first lactation 7,718 Ib. with 
a daily average of 17*7 lb. and cows 40 and 42 have yielded over 5,200 lb. in their 
first lactation. The maximum daily yield recorded is 34 lb. (cow No. 232). 
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Y ields of some of the beet perfortners 


Cow No. 

No. of 

Average 

Avp/rago 

Maximum 

Daily 


calving-? 

milk yield 

daily average 

milk yield 

averag<3 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1b. 

25 . 

5 

5,649 

16*9 

6,861 

17*5 

228 . 

2 

4,934 

15*4 

6,590 

17*6 

230 . 

3 

4,631 

15*9 

5,081 

15*9 

232 . 

3 

5,899 

14*9 

6,639 

15*8 

236 . 

2 

5,031 

16*6 

6,271 

12*7 

238 . 

3 

4,821 

12-8 

5,203 

13*6 

244 . 

4 

5,077 

14*4 

6,210 

15-8 

38 . 

4 

4,346 

13*2 

5,036 

14*0 

144 . 


4,294 

12 *'6 

5,023 

12*6 

160 . 

5 

4,027 

13 0 

5,051 

14*1 

6 . 

2 

5,599 

16*3 

6,095 

17*2 

9 . 

1 

4,733 

11*6 

4,733 

11*6 

12 . 

2 

4,669 

13*8 

4,961 

15*1 

145 . 

6 

4,233 

12*0 

5,979 

14*8 

180 . 

6 

4,084 

13*3 

6,041 

18*3 

218 

3 

4,927 

10*7 

5,392 

14*1 

24 . 

2 

4,663 

12*6 

4,663 

12*6 

33 . 

1 

4,810 

12*5 

4,810 

12*5 

40 . 

1 

5,216 

13*8 

5,216 

13*8 

42 . 

J 

5,231 

16-7 

5,231 

15*7 

43 . 

1 

7,118 

17-7 

7,118 

17*7 

49 . 

1 

4,929 

14*7 

4,929 

14*7 


Wkiohts 

The average weights of calves at birth are — 


Bulls . . . . . . . . . . , 47 lb. 

Heifers 42 lb. 

The average weights of adult stock are — 

Bull 960 to 1,000 lb. 

Cow 660 to 760 lb. 





Fkj. 2. Scind cow No. 43 (first, calvor), milk yield 7717 lbs., daily average 17*7 lbs. 
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Kig. 2. Sciiid (.'ovv No. 10 (liist calver), milk yield 5210 lbs., daily averagi* 13*8 lbs. 
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Fro. 2. Srind cow No. 228, milk vicldH (>590 Ihs., daily aviTugc 17 (i Ihs., 5523 ll>s ; daily average 17'5 lbs. 
6414 lbs., daily average 16‘6 lbs. (still in milk^. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE UPPER INDIA SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IN RELATION TO BORER 
INFBSTA CION AND DISEASE 
INFECTION 

BY 

NOEL DEERR 

During the past few years it has been the oustom of Messrs. Bogg Sutherland 
& Co., Ltd., to hold a conference of their senior officers shortly l>ofore the harvest 
season of the sugarcane crop begins. At this conference expressions of opinion 
on matters connected with the work of the officers are requested. 

At the last meeting held in October 1934, the opinion was freely expressed 
that the Co. canes had “ deteriorated ” both as regards field outturn and sugar 
content. The present writer, while agreeing that the yield and sugar content pre- 
sented indications of failing, took exception to the use of the term “ deterioration ** 
and adopted the attitude that an ascxually propagated plant could not for tliis 
very reason deteriorate. He referred to a considered opinion he had given on this 
question fifteen years ago when discussing degenerescence of the cane as a contri- 
butory factor to the epidemics of disease of which the history of the sugarcane 
affords many examples. His opinion from which he sees no reason to depart is 
quoted below^ : 

“ Degenerescence is often given as a cause of these epidemics, but the writer 
in the position of a layman regards the explanation as unrational. 
What is in all probability one and the same cane (Otaheite) has been 
the subject of most of the epidemics referred to above. During the 
time 1848-51 that the first Mauritius ej)idemic occurred, this cane 
was flourishing in the W^est Indies, and a few years later was intro- 
duced to the Hawaiian Islands with icnmrkable success. Excepting 
the possible presence of adventitious seedling descendants, each and 
every cane then growing must have been the progeny in unbroken 
asexual descent of one cane, which probably originated as a seedling 
in some island of Polynesia, probably Otaheite, and, to go further, 
all the then existing canes may be regarded strictly as one and the 
same individual. Looked at in this light, degeneration as the result 
of age, or as the result of continued propagation from cuttings, appears 
ill-founded, and the epidemics were more likely to have been due to 
improper agriculture leading to harmful soil conditions, combined 
possibly with the development of an organism or organisms of a viru- 
lent strain due to long- continued access when the cane once formed 
the sole crop of a locality 

^ Cane sugar, p.' 165. 
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Statistics, which have been carefully kept over the past twleve years as part of 
the routine of sugar production control, do distinctly indicate a progressive fall in 
sugar content over the past six or seven years and in support of this statement 
in Table I is presented the sugar content of the cane for the month of January at 
each of the factories operated by Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., and while 
it is known that the influence of the quantity of direct sun light, of rainfall and its 
distribution are important factors, there seems to be some other factor at work. 

A study of other possible causes however showed a distinct correlation between 
the introduction of new varieties and of an extension of planted area with an incre. 
ment in sugar content. The matter continued to engage the writer’s attention and 
early in January he was asked by Mr. Campbell, the Manager of Byam Factory, 
to ins])ect some dirty and rooted cane tendered for sale. Tt occurred to him to make 
a thorough inspection of the cane and he ordered the contents of the cart to be split 
lengthways, stick by stick. On examination it was found that a great proportion 
of the cane was borer infested and showed at the same time indications of infoo* 
tion with disease. Similar results being obtained at Parta})poro, the writer con- 
sidered the matter so serious and menacing that he ordered a detailed survey of the 
cane at the eight factories operated by Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., and 
at the same time called the attention of Government to the conditions.* The 
result of the survey is given in the Appendix and as a result of this survey, combined 
with an examination of statistics of record, the writer feels justified in making the 
following statement : 

1 . The sugarcane crop in Upper India is heavily infested with various species 

of moth borer. 

2. Associated with the wound injury, opportunity is afforded for the entry 

into the plant tissues of micro-organisms responsible for the destruc- 
tion of large quantities of sugar. 

3. Apart from infection following on wound injury, there exists evidence of 

an infection of the crop which may possibly be transmitted from 
infected seed cane.f 

♦ Tt is unfortunate that writing hurriedly, T inadvi.sedly referred the 1or.s to the miller 
to infection by the fungus Collvtotrichnm falmtiim and allied fimgi following on infection 
of the cane after woiind injury due to borer. Tt now appears that borer is the dominant 
factor and that the loss of sugar is due to invasion of the plant tissues by bacteria, yeasts 
and fungi of which ColPtotrichum fa^cuHim (the specinc cause of the disease red-rot j 
may be one but which is not i^resent in dominant number. At the .same time while it wa^ 
evident that borer was the primary cause followed by the conse(|uent e <posure of the 
tissues to micro-organic invasion there also appeared much evidence pointing to a 
widespread infection independent of borer injury and which may perhaps be transmitted 
from infected seed cane to the following croj). 

t The most common evidence was a yellowish colouration of the parenchyma 
which seemed similar to the illustrations given by Butler of collar-rot and of cane wilt • 
Much less frequently a red discolouration with the white patches symi3tomatic of red 
rot were observed. Tliese conditions affect whole canes in the absence of borer injury 
The juice from the material was invariably of low sugar content and averaged from 
60—70 purity. .4 count was made of over 3,612 seers of cane at Marhowrah where it 
was found in 151 seers or in 4*2 per cent. 
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4. The types of cane now grown in Upper India a 2 )pear to be tolerant to 

borer damage in the sense that in the x>revsenee of an extensive infesta- 
tion, normal growth and remunerative crops can be obtained. 

5. Although attention is now specifically called to this condition of borer 

infestation, the evidence docs not x>Gint to the present year being 
one of abnormal infestation. It would ajipear rather that the condi- 
tion of infestation is one of gradual increment and that the borer 
follows the extension of cane plantings to areas, which, when first 
j)lanted, are free from the post. 

b. In the absence of a fulminant outbreak of borer and of any j)eak in the 
incidence of the pest, there is danger of discounting the damage ivnd 
of regarding it as a constant and uncontrollable overhead charge.**' 
This attitude is likely to be encouraged by the imjjossibility of differ- 
entiating between sound and hi tested cane exct^xit by a detailed exami- 
nation entailing the sjilitthig lengthways stick by stick of a parcel of 
canes. 

7. The annual loss due to borer reaches very large sums which fall in part 
on the grower and in part on the miller. One determination only 
(6‘ce Schedule JIJ) indicated in an exceptionally fine crop a loss due to 
moc^hanical injury of 8 per cent, of the weight of the crox) which falls 
entirely on the growc^r. The average of eight surveys indicates a loss 
to the miller of 800 mds. of sugar per 1,00,000 mds. of cane. Accept-, 
ing that the cane milled m factories, this year, over all India will be 
fifteen cTores of maimds, the loss m weight of standing cane will be 1 • 2 
cTores of maunds of value, at 5 annas x^er maund, of 37 -5 lakhs of rux>ees 
The loss of sugar on cane actually milled will be twelve lakhs of maunds 
of value, at Ks. 8 x^t maund, of 96 lakhs of rupees. The total of these 
amounts to one crore and thirty-three and a half lakhs of rupees. 
It is not pretended that the survey ux)on which these figures are based 
is complete, but an estimate of damage amounting, annually, to 
a crore of rupees is probably below above the mark.j* 

♦ VVJiat I take to be an unreasonable attitude was put before me in a discussion. 
The statement was made that as the yield at a certain factory dealing with heavily in- 
fested cane was only a little below normal that factory had no cause for complaint. This 
is quito without the main iiuestion. The loss is the same whatever the yield and indeed 
one factory included in the survey with a yield well above average x>i*esentR a much greater 
lo.ss due to borer infestation. 

f Tliis estimate does not take into accouutthe condition in the Western IJ. P. wheio 
damage not only from borer, but from Pyrilla is reported as serious. Pyrilla, while present 
in the Eastern U. P. and in Bihar, has only once been seen by the writer in quantity in 
the area covered by his survey. '! liis was at Purtabpore on the boundary between Bihar 
and the United Provinces. 

D 2 
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8. Apart from the loss to the miller, the question has a national aspect in 
so far as the Excise and Imperial Rovcniios suffer from the depleted 
yield. On the figures quoted above, this loss may bo put down as 
amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees annually. 

What the writer beUevciS to be an unbiassed view of the situation has been 
j>resented above. Independent of the annual overhead loss, the magnitude of which, 
the writer l)olieve8, has not up to the present received recognition, the uncontrolled 
infestation of the standing crop of cane by borer constitutes a permanent menace 
to the stability of the industry in which, apart from both grower, and miller, Go- 
vernment has a stake. In the history of the cane sugar industry all the world 
over there are records of “ diseases ” suddenly appearing in a fulminant form. The 
epidemics have been associated with a “ degenerescence of the cane previous to 
the epidemic. The writer regards this degenerescence as evidence of the gradual 
infection of the crop with disease organisn^s which, when afforded a continuous 
habitat, in course of time acquired a viruh^nt character resulting in an epidemic. 
In India the conditions arc favourable for what lias happened in the past to happen 
again. Of seed selection and nurseries, for the growing and distribution of clean 
sound seed, there is a deficiency com])ared with the magnitude of the industry- 
Due to borer infestation, disease) organisms have a (*ontinuous habitat and the work 
of Butler [1917J has shown that pathogenic fungi specifically associated with the 
cane are not absent. It would then appear that a ease for entomological research 
and the energetic apjilication of the result, of* research has been uukIo out. 

The life-history ot the moth boi*or as it occurs in Western India has boon des- 
cribed by Lefroy [190(5] many years ago and although much may have been added 
to the store of knowlc'dgo since, perusal of this paper will show' how much still 
remains to be done. This pajier gives a resume of methods of control and reference 
t.o it will indicate how inadequate its late distinguished author regarded them. 
The writer makes no pretence to sfK)cialized entomological knowledge ; ho realises 
the magnitude of the problem, its dilliculties and particularly those due to the condi- 
tions peculiar to the decentralized system under which cane is grown in India. It 
was, however, his good fortune to have worked in Hawaii during the period of the 
f^poctacular and eminently successful W'ork done by Kocbelt>, Perkins, Muir and their 
associates in the introduction of parasites of pests forming the natural method of 
control. A system which has been successful in a highly organised industry confined 
to narrow insular limits need not necessarily have the same degree of success 
when transferred to a continental area where the methods of agriculture and the 
efficiency of organization are remote from those whore the principles of the natural 
method of control were triumphantly vindicated. Nevertheless the constant loss 
is BO pronounced and the possible benefit so great that it would be wrong not to 
consider this method and to give it a detailed and long continued trial whatever the 
difficulties and however remote may be thought the prospects of success. 
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Ab I have already written Government is deeply interested in the development 
and well-being of the sugar industry. It is a partaker in its profits and may even bo 
regarded as a shareholder. Government has undertaken to devote a portion of 
the funds coming from the Excise to the sugar industry and it is suggested that here 
lies an oj)portunity for an investment of these funds which will not only roa(‘t to the 
benefit of the industry but will at the same time increase tlio industry’s contibution 
to the Imperial Revenues. 
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Table I 

Average sugar per cent cane in factories operated by Messrs. Begg Sutherland th Go., Lid 
for the month of January and for the years 1924 to 1935. 
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Appendix 

Result of a survey of tlie cotvdition of sugarcane crop in Bihar and the United Provinces 

with reference to borer infestation 

The survey was made over the supjilies of cane delivered to the eight factories, 
the operation of which is controlled by Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd. These 
factories are Balrarnpur, District Gonda; Gauri Bazar, District Gorakhporo; Purtab- 
poro, District Gorakhpore and District Saran; Marhowrah, District Saran; Barrah 
Chakia and Chanpatia, District Champaran; Ryam and Samastipur, District Dar- 
bhanga. Prom east to west these factories are spread over a distance of 300 miles 
and from north to south of about 100 miles covering an area of about 30,000 square 
miles. The area supplying cane to these factories is about 100,000 acres, mainly 
in small plots. 

The examination of the cane was made at the fictorios and every precaution 
was taken to make the survey representative, (a) of the areas whence supplies of cane 
were drawn, (b) of the material delivered. The survey was made by the factory 
staffs acting under general instructions given by the writer. In order to familiarise 
the staffs with the objec t of the survey the complete contents of carts wore subjected 
to examination. Afterwards the inspection was restricted to parcc^ls of 100 sticks 
taken from a cart or from a railway waggon. The method of inspection followed 
was to split the sticks of cane lengthways and to divide the material into sound and 
borer infested portions. These latter included cane which, while not showing evi- 
dence of actual wound injuiy from borer, presented symptoms of disease as shown 
by the presence of discoloured Sbre. A count of the relative frequency of borer 
infestation and of symptoms of disease in the absence of wound injury was not 
made. Roughly, however, of the unsound cane, 90 per cent was distinctly due to 
borer damage and 10 per cent was apparently infected with disease in the absenc<^ 
of mechanical damage. After the separation was complete, the two portions were 
weighed and subjected to analysis. The analysis included the determmation of 
solids, sugar and purity in the juice expressed by a hand mill. From these analyses 
passage to the composition of the cane and to the yield in the factory was made by 
the use of the expressions : — 

Sugar per unit cane=5=p[l — {/+’4/)], whore p is the polarization of the 
juice and / the fibre in the cane. 

For sound cane a value of 0* 15 was accepted for / and of 0*175 for infes ted cane. 

The expression above then reduces to — 

Sound cane . . . s=0*790p 

Infested cane . . . a=0*765p 

To determine the yield in the factoiy a mill extraction of *94 was taken for 
sound cane and of * 93 for infested cane. 
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In botli cases a virtual purity in waste molasses of *35 was taken whence the 
following expressions result : 

Sound cane Yield per unit cane —*045(7 — — •35)~l’455(j — ‘35)/7 

Infested cane Yield per unit cane- *935(7 — *35) (7(1 — *35)“l *435(7 — *35)/7’ 

where 7 is the purity of the expressed juice. 

A tabulation of the results of the survey follow. 

Schedule T gives the average of the daily determinations as made at Ryam 
factory. This serves to show the variation in infestation over a district. It covers 
the cane supplied locally by cart and from seven stations on the T)arbhanga-Sita- 
marhi branch of the B. & N. W. Rly. Schedule TI gives the average results of the 
survey as made at the eight factories controlled by Messrs. Bogg Sutherland & Oo., 
Ltd., and in addition to local supplies covers the areas given below : 

Balarampur, — Stations on tlie riorakhpur-Gonda loop lino of the B. & N. W. 
Rly. from Gonda to Pachpora and from Maskunwa to Colonelganj on the main line. 

Gauri Bazar. — All local cane. 

Purtabporr. — Stations on the main line of the B. & N. W. Rly., from Tahsi 
Dooria to Bhatapokar and from Thawe and Jalalpur on the Gorakhpore-Sivan loop 

Marhowrah. — All cane local. 

Barra Ghakia, — Stations on the Samastipur-Yarkatiaganj branch of the B. & 
N. W. Rly. from Silout to Bettiairand from Ramgarwah on the Sagauli-Raxaul spur. 

Samasfipur. — Stations from Silout to Nayanagar and from Hayaghat to Bogu 
Sarai. 

Chanpatia. — Stations from Bagaha to Sikta on the Samastipur-Bagaha loop 
of the B. & N. W. Rly., from Narkatiaganj to Bottiah on the Samastipur-Narkatia- 
ganj branch and from Gunaha and Amolwa on the Beknathoree .spur. 

Ryam. — Stations from Bairagnia to Kishanpur on the Samastipur-Narkatia- 
ganj loop of the B. & N. W. Rly. 

Schedule III gives the result of a survey made of a field of cane at Dowlatpore. 

During the course of the survey the following observations were made * 

1. The infestation seems to be fairly uniformly distributed as between top 
stem and rdbt borer. 

2. In well cultivated cane, in the presence of extensive borer infestation, crops 
much above the Indian average may be obtained. An instance of this condition is 
to be found at Dowlatpore where one of the best crops in Bihar and cutting out at 
about 800 mds. per acre was found to be infesterl in 19*5 per cent of the internodes. 
Notwithstanding the satisfactory yield the damage is just as real as if the outturn 
Was below normal. 

3. Compared with what the writer remembers of the effect of borer damage 
on noble canes, the Co. canes seem resistant to or perhaps tolerant of borer injury. 
Cane of normal height and appearance was frequently seen with as many as twenty- 
five per cent of the internodes borer damaged often to the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the parenchyma in the infested intemodes. 
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4. In the case of top borer damage in well tended crops the upper buds sprouted 
and normal growth followed^ 

5. In the majority of cases, the node formed a barrier preventing the spread 
of infection of micro-organisms from one internode to those adjacent. In some oases 
this barrier was not effective. 

6. Instances were observed of a widespread pathogenic condition independent 
of borer injury. These canes often presented a parenchyma of a yellowish red 
colouration with or without the presence of red streaks. In appearance these canes 
corresponded with the illustrations representing the appearance of collar-rot and of 
wilt given by Butler. Less frequently, a red discolouration associated with trans- 
verse white patches and symptomatic of red rot were observed. The writer suggests 
that these pathogenic conditions are ones which can be transmitted from seed cane 
to growing crop. 

7. The external appearapee of a field or of individual canes is no criterion of the 
(extent of borer infestation. Well grown fields of cane on examination some times 
showed a greater incidence of infestation than did poorer fields in the immediate? 
neighbourhood. 



Survey of borer infestation at Ryam 
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Survey of borer infestation at factories operated by Messrs. Begg Sutherland ds Go., 
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Schedule III 

Borer infestation ai Dowlatpore 


Number of canea examinod . . . 1,066^ 100*0 

Number of cancs wliolly sound . . . 171 = 16*9 

Number of canes infested .... 894 84*1 

Number of intemodos ..... 17,146 100*0 

Number of infested interiiodes . . . 3,344 19*6 

Number of sound internodes ..... 13,802=^ 80*6 

Weight of cane examined (mde.) . . 29*8 100*0 

Weight of wholly soimd canes „. . . 6*2=rl7*6 

Weight of infested canes „ . . . 24*6-^82*6 

Weight of sound canes • . . 26*1^-87*6 

Weight of infested canes „ . , . 3* 7 ^ 12*5 

Weight of 100 internodes of sound cane (srs.) 7*66 

Weight of 100 intemodes of infested cane „ 4*13 

Weight of cane if whollj' sound (inds.) . . 32 *4 --100*0 

Loss in weight due to borer ,, . • 2*6- 8*0 

Sound material — Sugar 12*2 per cent — Purity 83*9 — Yield 10*3 
Infested material — Sugar 10*1 per cent — Purity 69*0 - Yield 7*1 
All material — Sugar 12*0 per cent — Purity 82*6 — Yield 9*9 


It is of interest to note the difference in weight per intemode as between sound 
and infested material. The data obtained here indicate a loss to the grower of 8 
per cent independent of any loss due to cane which may not have survived the attack 
fjf borer or which may have been arrested in development. 



A NOTE ON J^HE ONGOLE BREED OF CATTLE 


BY 

R. W. LITTLEWOOD, N.D.A., 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, Hosur Cattle Farm 

This breed is regarded as a dual purpose one. The bulls are used for work 
purposes in most of the districts, north of Madras, as far as Vizagapatam, Kurnool 
and Bellary districts and the cow is one of the chief sources of the Madras City 
milk supply. From enquiries made, it is estimated that about 2,500 cows of this 
bi*eed are imported into the Madi*as City each year from the breeding tract, some 
are returned to the ti'act again when dry and others are sold to the butchers. The 
Ongole cow yields on tlie average about 2,500 lb. milk in a lactation in Madras. 
The Ongole Cattle Farm was opened in 1918 for tlie i>urpose of building up a i)ure 
herd of these animals which would calve regularly, produce good bulls for breeding 
purposes in tlie district and cows with a good average milk yield. In tlie beginning 
48 cows were pur(;hased from the breeding tract. Some were disjiosed of at diiferent 
periods for various reasons and the number was reduced to 25. During the last 
ten years, particulars have been worked out regarding the milk yii^ld of the selected 
foundation stock and their pi ogeny with the following results. 

I. The average yield of milk (»f the various classes : — 


lb. 

{a) Foundation stock .. .. .. ,, .. ,, 2074*1 

Daily average. .. .. .. .. .. 9*S 

(6) Farm- bred cows with over 2 lactations . , , . 362G*4 

Daily averagj’ . . . . . . . . . . . . 11-5 


Farm-bred show an increase of 852 lb. milk in a lactation with a daily average 
increase of 1 • 7 lb. per cow. 

The average yield of farm -bred stock, even including cows with one or two 
lactations, is 3,251 lb. and a daily average of 10*5 lb. 

II. The average maximum yields are as follows : — 

lb. 

{a) Foundation stock , , .. 3,7l4 

Daily average .. .. .. .. .. 110 

(6) Farm-brod cows (over 2 lactationR) .. .. 4,047 

Daily average .. .. 12 0 

Farm-bred show an increase of 332 lb. milk with a daily average increase of 1 lb. 
per cow. 
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III. The highest individual yield in a lactation is : — 




lb. 

(a) Foundation stock 
Daily average . 

(h) Farm-bred cows . 
Daily average . 

• • • • 

a • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 

6,422 

14*1 

7,131 

21*6 


On this Station 10 cows have yielded over 6,000 lb. milk in a single lactation, 
and 12 cows have yielded between 4,000 and 5,000 lbs. milk in a single lactation. 

IV. The best average milk yield in each class is : — 

lb. 

(a) Purchased cow ...... 3,761 

Daily average 1 1 • 6 

(h) Farm -bred cows (4 in number) . 6,682 lb., daily average 17*1 lb. 

6,714 lb., daily average 16*1 lb. 

6,268 lb., daily average 14*0 lb. 

6,361 lb., daily average 13 -7 lb. 

V. The average dry period omitting abnormal cases : — 

Days 

Foundation cows • « • • . • 177 

Farm -bred cows . . . . . . . 147 

VI. The average ago at which heifers calve on the Farm is 3 years 4 months and 
in the district 4 to 4^ years. The average weights of the calves are 

lb. 

Bull calves ....... 65J 

Heifer calves ....... 60 

In April 1932, 38*2 Ongole cows at the Chintaladevi Livestock Research Station 
averaged 14 lb. milk per day per cow for the month. 

VII. The average number of calvings for 15 old cows (16 to 17 years of age) 
is 8*5. Milk yields in general show an increase from the third lactation onwards, 
five cows gave their highest yields in their vseventh lactation and three in their fifth. 
On the average a calf is produced every 16 months. 

The female stock in the district is much neglected and usually takes the last 
place as regards feeding and attention. For instance, a ryot devotes his special 
attention to his work cattle, next to these come his bull calves which he is rearing 
next the cows suckling bull calves and lastly his dry cows and heifers. 

The rearing of Ongole dairy heifers is generally in the hands of the poor class, 
chiefly Malas ; these people are usually the field labourers and weavers as well. 
They select one or two promising heifer calves from the ryot’s herds, two to three 
months after they are weaned, generally at the age of about 12 months. The system 
of purchasing is usually, the Mala selects a calf and either purchases it outright, or 
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on stipulation such as face value plus a certain amount of the profit When the animal 
is sold, or the family agrees to do a certain amount of work at the time of the culti- 
vation season for the ryot. The calf is roared carefully and generally attended to 
by all the members of the family, the number of calves reared vary with the size of 
the family. The females collect grass in their spare time or obtain fodder from the 
ryot as part wages whilst returning from work. A suflSicient quantity is collected 
and stored in the harvest season when they assist the ryots in harvesting. This is 
supplemented with grass which is collected. It is fed in small quantities regularly 
along with some Variga Potiu (grain husk) and the washings from the kitchen. 
The heifers come to heat through good and regular attention from the age of 30 
months and onwards. Promising animals pass several hands with a little profit 
to each. As soon as the Mala sells, he goes and purchases another animal with the 
money. In some oases these people walk many miles in search of a good heifer* 
When the animals are nearing parturition, they are purchased outright by dealers 
and when a sufficient number are procured, they are sent to Madras as milch animals. 
Some of these after they go dry in Madras are sent back to the district again to be 
maintained until they calve again. The maintenance charges one or two years ago 
Were from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per month and a turban or cloth was given to the Jf ala 
when the animal calved and was taken back. • 

The Ongole cattle on the whole have poor horns and they have not a characteris- 
tic shape like breeds such as the Kangayam and the Mysores. Amongst the work 
cattle in the tract itself all sorts and sizes of horns are seen. The horn in the bull 
is short and stumpy and in several instances it is inclined to be slightly loose but is 
not noticeable imtil shaken by the hand. Several experts have been consulted 
regarding this but they are not able to throw any light on the subject ; the late 
Imperial Dairy Expert (Mr. Smith) stated that loose horns are common in the Hariana 
and Kistna Valley breeds of cattle and these are very similar in type to the Ongole 
and he concludes that this is due to years of domestication. Loose horns are very 
common in the Sahiwal breed of cattle also. In any case both in his and the writer*s 
opinion, this is a minor fault if the cow is otherwise of the proper type, a regular 
breeder and a good average milker. In the West in judging animals, little or no 
notice is taken of the horn. In judging the scale of points one mark is allotted 
for horns out of 100. Loose horns have been noticed in some of the Ongole heifers 
at Hosur at the age of 2 years and they have become tight at the age of 3 to 3]^ years* 

The average weight of an Ongole cow is about 900 lb. to 1,000 lb. and a bull 
from 1,200 to 1,350 lb. A fully-grown bull of good size will weigh about 1,600 lbs. 

The height of a good bull behind the hump is about 60 in. and at the croup 61 in. 
the girth measurement is 80 to 86 in. and the length from the top of the shoulder 
blade to the buttocks is 64 to 69 in. 

The height of an average cow is 62 in., the girth measurement 68 in. and the 
length 63 in. 

The fat percentage of the milk averages from 4*6 to 5*8. 
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Pl(j. 2. Ougole COW No. 148, milk yield 4890 lbs., daily average 20*6 lbs. 





Fin. 2. Onjiolo cow No. 95, niilk yields 4260 lbs., daily average 12*5 lbs. : 5510 lbs., daily averago 17*6 
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Tablii I 

Yields of the beat cowa 


Cow No. 

Age 

(years) 

Number 
of calv- 

1 ings 

Average 

milk 

yield 

Average 

daily 

average 

Maximum 

milk 

yield 

1 

i Average 

1 number of 
i days 

2 




14 

9 

lb. 

3,220 

lb. 

IM 

lb. 

6,422 

213 

25 




16 

8 

3,761 

! 11-6 

1 

5,361 

216 

33 




15 

9 

3,384 

1 10*6 

1 4,368 

129 

13 




11 

7 

2,934 

1 11-9 

4,723 

118 

67 




12 

5 

3,238 

1 10-0 

4,504 

172 

78 

• 



10 

5 

3,326 

9*9 

4,142 

213 

71 

• 



11 

6 

4,070 

12-9 

4,779 

137 

79 

• 



10 

4 

3,717 

11-2 

4,166 

336 

87 




9 

6 

3,746 

10-8 

4,008 

116 

95 

• 



! 6 

i 

3 

6,682 

1 17*1 

1 

7,190 

140 

100 

• 



8i 

4 

4,340 

14-5 ; 

5,421 

261 

101 




H 

4 

4,660 1 

14-1 i 

5,366 

133 

107 




6 

3 

6,714 1 

1 

16-1 ; 

6,687 

149 

109 




8 

3 

4,485 ; 

13*6 

5,296 

196 

111 




8 

4 

4,838 1 

16-3 

6,205 

161 

116 




7 

3 

3,489 ! 

12*9 i 

4,261 

143 

133 




6 

2 

4,408 

131 

4,873 

208 

93 




7 

3 

3,935 

12-1 

4,877 

166 

119 





1 

4,330 

11*2 

4,330 

. . 

120 




6i 

2 

6,236 

12-9 

6,236 

167 

148 




51 

2 

4,890 

20*6 

4,890 

266 

m 




6i 

2 

5,361 

13-7 

6,361 

66 


THE PROBLEM OP WHEAT PRICES* 


BY 

J. M. LOBO-PRABHU, I.C.S., 

Dehra Dun 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture admitted that agricultural marketing 
was a closely guarded secret which its researches were not able to penetrate. But 
though the Commission stressed the necessity of systematic surveys, it was not 
until the catastrophic fall in prices of grain began in 1930 that any attempts were 
made. These oflPorts being far from comprehensive, marketing remains an arcana 
which must be mastered in the interests of agriculture. 

The marketing of wheat is probably most important and certainly most complex. 
It is important because wheat is a commercial crop of great value in northern India> 
to which the prices of other grains are linked. It is complex because the market 
is world wide, the tone of prices being set by Liverpool and because a system of 
practices has grown up that distorts the working of the economic forces of supply 
and demand in favour of a chain of middlemen and speculators. In the scope of 
this short thesis, it is not possible to exhaust the intricacies of the subject or tho- 
roughly to examine the variations in detail oyer the vast area of wheat cultivation 
Only a general view of the subject can bo attempted. 

India produces over an area of 35 million acres roughly one tenth of the world’s 
wheat supply which is marketed through hundreds of manditi. Information collected 
of about 80 mandisy big and small of northern India constitutes the basis of this 
thesis. The accompanying tabular statement contains information of twenty 
markets selected for their representative character. 


Mechanism of the mabket 

In India, except in the Punjab, the grower seldom consumes wheat which 
has therefore to be purveyed to the richer classes or sent to outside places through 
middlemen. These middlemen form a chain of which the village moneylender is 


• One of the two successful essays which share<l ec|ually a i^rizo of Rs. 600 offered 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research for an essay on wheal marketing. 

( 236 ) 
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the first link. He comnuiiids the grain of the village in varying proportions, on an 
average about 25 per cent of it. His price is calculated from th(5 rate prevailing 
at the nearest rnandi from which are deducted the arath (charges, th(‘ ( osts of trans- 
port and his own commission varying from 2 to 4 cliattaka on a rupees worth (1^ 
per (*ent to 4 ])er cent). He also swells his profit by false grading and w(iighing and 
misrepresentation of current rates. His position as creditor enables him to command 
the grain and dictate the price. The greater portion of the grain he receives is sent 
to the town mandi for auction through some arthi with wdioni hc‘ has permanent 
relations and who therefore reduces his arath charges. The rest ho stocks for sah* 
at better prices or for advancing to growers for seed on a salsaivaya (25 per cent) 
or deorhi (50 |)(^r cent) system* 
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Then there are the village grocers and itinerant buyers through whose hands 
passes probably 15 per cent of the grain. They fall in the same category as the 
money-lender except that their commissions are lower, lacking as they do, the bar- 
gaining powers the latter enjoys as creditor. They moreover do not, as a rule, 
receive concessions from the arthi. They soil outright and depend for their profits 
(1 per cent to 3 per cent) upon a rapid turnover. 

Next comes tlie town grocer who commands about 15 per cent of the grain 
mostly from growers who are indebted to him. He buys at nearly all the mandis 
at one seer per rupee less than the prevailing rate (6 per cent to 9 per cent accord- 
ing to the price). Like the village money-lender he has opportunities for mani- 
pulating the sales and like him he sells or stocks the grain.* 

The grain of about 30 per cent of the growers, most of that purchased by the 
village money-lender, the village grocer and the town grocer and all purchased by 
the itinerant buyer is brought to the platform of the arthi where in the early morn- 
ing pacca arthis come in numbers and bid for it. When the auction is closed, the 
seller takes the grain to the purchaser’s shops where it is weighed at 40J seers to the 
maund instead of the legal 40. There may be false weighing (anywhere from | to 
2 seers in the maund). Very often there is an excessive deduction for the bag in 
which the grain is weighed and there is always a deduction of 0-5-0 per cent for 
dirt. After settling disputes about quality which are raised by the purchaser when 
the grain is being weighed, the seller is given a receipt to take to the arthi on which 
the final account is made after deduction of 1-9-0 per cent as weighment charges 
0-10-0 per cent as dane and 0-1-0 per cent as charity. There can be no doubt that 
these charges, say Rs. 4-3-0 per contf are very heavy. The grower pays them be- 
cause they are of established usage and are extracted from him even when he sells 
by contract. In some mandis, the grain of all the sellers is sold en masse thus closing 
the auction to all but large buyers and thereby reducing competition. Not rarely 
the arthis make purchases for tliemselves through agents and nearly all of them 
favour the purchasers with whom they have constant dealings and very often 
secret agreements for a division of profits. 

All middlemen, except the landholder have been enumerated and at this stage 
their charges can be summarised : 

Arthi 2 per cent to 6 per cent. 

Town grocer 6 per cent to 9 per cent. 

Village money-lender 1 

Village grocer >1 per cent to 4 per cent in addition to arthis charges. 

Itinerant buyer J 

The landholder commands about 10 per cent of the wheat at a price which he him- 
self is likely to receive. The growers get the best price at the mandi araih but a 

*Jn some tuandis where the arath system is not in vogue, the town grocer performs the 
functions of the arthi taking as his commission either one seer per rupee or a number of 
charges akin to arath charges. 

tThese are charges for Glhaziabad but they are a fair index to the general practice* 
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great many of them are compelled to esll to the moneylender on account of indebt- 
edness or to the village grocer and itinerant buyer for want of conveyance to the 
mandi. 

The pacca artJiis (stockists) who purchase the wheat at the auction may con- 
tract to sell it to exporters on a commission basis varying from 0-4-0 jwt cent to 
1-4-0 per cent or they may hold it in reserve for better prices bringing it to the plat- 
form according to the prices. The same grain may come as many as ten times 
to the platform being burdened each time with the auction chargevs. When th<^ 
monsoons commence auction transactions cease as the arthis lock up 11 k‘ wheat to 
prevent deterioration and to wait for speculative fictors to settle down. In hhndon 
(September-October) when the prices in European markets of which tlio d(‘-pendent 
harvests are garnered, are known and the rains have given a forecast ol' the kharif 
outturn and the sowings of rabi, the klmUis are opened and wheat is unloaded at a 
price which remains more or less stable. 

(Contracts for export of wheat are often made by telegram or Icttc i and much 
wh(vit moves overland on account of tlie difference in prices. Ovcrs(‘as export 
g<noTM.lly takes j)hM'(^ in the harvesting months wdien it bridges the intcrx al hetwec'n 
the antepodean haiwosts oi* South America and Australia and those of the northern 
latitudes. 

The element of speculation may now be examincM:!. Iji many of the larger 
mandis contracts for futnrc! delivery reconled on pr/rc/m* and secMired by a deposit 
are made aiid often registered witli the local chamber of commorcjo. The pcmlms 
for delivery or accoptam'o may be purchased by the })ublic but at- each transfer the 
chamber of (Commerce and the broker who put through the sauda r(n*eiv(? a com- 
mission. The piice of these futures and of retail wheat linked to the-in fluctuates 
from day to day with the variations in the world market , forecasts, manipulations 
sometimes, pmiic very ofUni. Fluctuations however are not consid(*ral)k^ and unless 
due to some real change governing supply and demand are not of long duration 
but a great deal of money belonging to amateurs is lost to profession; ds who know 
what they are j^laying for. M^hether they play for a liso (faijtvallas) or for a fall 
(mondetmllas) , they do so on fairly accurate fonicasts and unless tluy are t;Mn por- 
ing with the market, tlieir o])orations tend to steady t})e pri(‘es. In addition to tliese 
bull and bear transactions, oj>tions to buy, sell or to do both can he secured by 
payment of a premium, if the rise or fall in price makes it profii;ible, tlie o]iiion 
is exercised ; if not the premium is lost. 

Amateur or dishonest speculation may tend to distort prices for a time but 
on the whole mistakes or for that matter, dislioiiesty, counteract their kind and 
prices remain largely unafFecied. The quotations of the Hapur futures for tliis 
year, show for instance, that exc<*,pt in the month of April when the price rose by 
0-3-0 per maund, probably due to actual conditions of supply, the price in other 
months did not vary by more than an anna. Much the same is the tone of other 
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mandis. Speculation tlierefore does not affect prices anywhere to the extent popu- 
larly believed. Nonetheless it is to be condemned on account of the uncertainty 
it introduces in prices which ofU n stampedes the growers into unfavourable sales* 

A very intimate connection exists between the credit of the growers and middle- 
men and their bargaining power and profits. The grower’s credit is the weakest. 
His old debts due to bad harvests and improvidence have been augmented by the 
rise in the value of money while the fall in prices of grain has taken away the power 
of repayment. The growers are generally indebted, which fact narrows the agencies 
for borrowing, increases the rate of interest and what is far worse, compels the sale 
of grain at disadvantageous times and terms. 

The systems of money-lending are in themselves atrocious. The aalaawaya 
system as the term connotes supposedly gives the money-lender a fourth of the ad- 
vance as interest. In practice ho takes far more by the peculiar way of reckoning 
interest for which the year is divided into three parts, the first from July to October, 
the second from November to March and the third from March to July. Interest 
is reckoned at 25 per cent and 12 J per cent on all advances made during the first and 
second period respectively without reference to the month. No interest is charged 
for advances in the third period. Actually the loans of the cultivator are naturally 
so distributed that the aalsawaya is calculated to work up to 45 per cent per annum, 
while the deorhi, not unknown works up to double that rate. 

There are other agencies for borrowing, the Kabuli, for one, whose rates are 
higher and whose harshness in collection is unmitigated. Co-operative banks 
finance cultivators at interests varying from 10 per cent to 15 per cent but as prepay- 
ment of loans is a precedent condition, the grower rarely avails himself of this agency. 

The village money-lender does business on his own capital and when tempted 
into larger investments obtains loans from mandi money-lenders at rates varying 
from 9 per cent' to 12 per cent. His operations generally are limited by the small 
capital and the relatively high rate of interest he pays and for this reason he unloads 
the grain instead of holding it for better prices as the mandi money-lenders and 
arthia do. 

In respect of capital, the village grocer is practically in the same category as 
the money-lender. The itinerent buyer has no reserves to speak of and works often 
on money borrowed at interest from 12 per cent to 18 per cent. The auction arthia 
generally obtain money from deposits, joint stock banks, exporting firms and shroffs 
at interest varying from 9 per cent to 11 per cent. The stockists and in smaller 
mandia auction arthia who stock grain in hhaUia or hothaa obtain accommodation 
to 75 per cent of the value of their stocks from joint stock banks at a rate of 7 per cent. 
This relatively cheap money enables this class of middlemen to stock grain for 
better prices or speculation. 
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Operations in the wheat market are in essentials remarkably nnifoTm over the 
area of production in mandiA big and small. As the abstract shows, variations are 
only in detail of the relative importance of different middlemen. It remains to be 
added that in addition to upcountry mandie wheat is stored in large quantities at 
the ports, Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta. Karachi enjoys importance because on 
account of its low rainfall, its storage facilities arc better and on account of its posi- 
tion it commands the wheat of the Punjab and Sindh which are the chief exporting 
areas. 


What dbtebmikes wheat prices 

As has been shown, the prices obtained by the grower follow the mandi rate 
from which definite deductions are made according to the middleman to whom the 
fates may deliver him. The mandi rate is not fortuitous or dependent to any appre- 
ciable extent on the bidding of the arthisy though outwardly it may appear so. Over • 
ruling the fastnesses of all the middlemen and mandis, the economic forces of supply 
and demand determine the rate in each market, a market being an area in which at 
a given time, the price of all commodities of the same description is the same. 
Differences in price due to freight or other charges, define a market but a rise in 
price may overcome the difference and merge two or more markets together. 

In a market, the economics of price are that any given time, the marginal de- 
mand or utility determines the price for the existing supply. Over a longer period 
of time, demand being constant the costs of production of the marginal producer 
determine the price. In applying these laws to Wheat, it is to be remembered that 
wheat because it can be stored, graded, transported and is in universal demand, is 
a commodity of international value. The market for it tends to expand or to con- 
tract according to the prices. 

The following facts about the wheat market may therefore be inferred 

1. Wheat is a mobile commodity, its markets being determined in these days 
of transport facilities and alert business organisation, by prevailing prices. 

2. The highest price prevailing in any component market determines the prices 
in all other markets. 

3. Transport charges represent the bulk in the difference in prices at different 
places. 

4. As storage facilities are deficient in India, the marginal utility of the entire 
available supply determines the price. The larger the market, the more difficult it 
is to regulate supply which therefore is a passive factor in determining prices. 

6. The total supply in the world market is extremely fortuitous for many 
reasons, chiefly (a) wheat is harvested in different months in different parts of the 
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world which makes forecasts difficult, (6) consumption is not si ablcj as wheat substi - 
tutes and is substituted by other cereals as an arl icJe of food, accjording to the prices, 
(c) absence of alternatives in the shape of crops or ('mi)loynicnt may compel produc- 
tion below costs of production, (rf) changes in tariffs and currencies and specially the 
recent militant nationalism of several countries to bo self-suffichmt upsets attempts 
to equate Biij)})ly to demand at a determined price. 

6. Wheat prices fluctuate markedly between seasons as the majority of culti- 
vators bring the grain to market at harvest time, which 1ow(Ts marginal utility. 

7. India with a wheat acreage of 35 millions can produce all the grain required 
for internal consumption and at least in years of good crops there is a surplus. This 
surplus can be exported only if foreign prices rise by at least the cost of transport 
which ca:-Karaehi to Liverpool is about Re. 1 per mamid. 

8. The production of wheat is becoming subject to the law of diminishing 
returns as is evident from the following figures ; — 








Area 

(million 

acres) 

Outturn 

(million 

tons) 

1901-02 

• 4 

» • 

• 

• 

• 

. 18-63 

6*09 

1930-31 

• 1 

• 

• 

• 

. 

32-18 

9 30 

1933-31 

• 

B • 

* 

* 


35-7 

9-36 


Do THE PRICES CONSTITUTE A FAIR RETURN TO THE GROWER 

This really involves two questions (1) whether the prevailing wheat prices are 
fair and (2) wliether the grower receives a fair proportion of them. The fairness 
of prices depends firstly on their relation to the costs of production. The present 
price of wheat upcountry, near the somce of production is, on an average, Rs. 2-8-0 
to Rs. 2-12-0 a maund, while at harvest time it was six to eight annas less. In 
places further away, the price may be higher but the difference almost wholly re- 
presents the cost of carriage and is not part of the real price. In regard to cost of 
production, attached is an estimate prepared for me by the Superintendent, 
Government Agricultural Farm, Meerut, which I have checked from data I have my- 
self collected. The price of the Government Farm product is Rs. 2-1-9 or Rs. 2-3-9 
per maund according as the field is irrigated from canals or from wells; while the 
costs for the cultivator are Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 2-12-0, Rs. 2-4-0 according as the field is 
irrigated by canal or well or is unirrigated. These costs, if anything, are under- 
estimated because they assume, even for unirrigated fields, an outturn of 882 lbs. 
while the average outturn for India this year is 089 lbs. To these costs must be* 
added marketing charges varying from 2 per cent to 10 per cent and transport charge s 
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4 to 6 pies on kacheha roads and 2 to 3 pies on pacca roads. The production costs 
therefore are in excess of the prices even in an area like Meerut where the yield is 
relatively high for India. 


Table II 


— 

Cost jier 
ajr© at 
Covemment 
Farm tak- 
ing an 
average of 
30 mds. 
(2,400 lbs,) 
per acre 

If irri- 
gated 
from well 

A culti- 
vator’s 
irrigated 
area taking 
an average 
outturn of 
15 mds. 
(1,230 lbs.) 
per acre 

If irri- 
gated 
from well 

A culti- 
vator’ll 
irrigated 
area taking 
an average 
outturn of 

10 mds. 
(882 lbs.) 
j^er acre 


Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

Rent 

20 

0 0 


10 0 0 


8 0 0 

Canal dues 

3 

12 0 

7 8 0 

3 12 0 

7 8 0 


Ploughing and level- 
ling 

15 

0 0 


8 0 0 

. , 

6 0 0 

Manuring 

10 

0 0 


5 0 0 



Seed and sowing 

4 

8 0 

• • 

4 0 0 


4 0 0 

Watering . . 

1 

2 0 

* * 

0 12 0 



Roguing and weeding, 
etc. 

0 

8 0 


. , 



Harvesting 

2 

8 0 


2 8 0 


2 0 0 

Threshing and win- 
nowing 

6 

0 0 


3 8 0 


2 8 0 

Total cost 

63 

6 0 

67 2 0 

37 8 0 

41 4 0 

22 8 0 

Cost per md. of wheat 

2 

1 9 

2 3 9 

2 8 0 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 


This estimate does not allow for depreciation on live stock and implements but tliis 
may be set off against by products like bhusa. 


The qnBstion then arises why and how wheat is grown on these tenns. The 
answer is that wheat most be grown in rdbi if only to pay the rent and to find em- 
ployment. The grower continnes to produce wheat because (1) he confuses his 
wages with profits, (2) some oulttvators pay lower rents on privileged holdings, (3) 
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they all are content to pile arrears in the hope of better times when they can clear 
them. It must also be remembered, first, that these costs of production are for the 
average holding but there are a great many holdings the fertility of which is below 
the average and the rent of which is above the same. Secondly, these costs are for 
the average year but in bad years, the outturn may be much less. 

During the last four years, the economic friction occasioned by the fall in prices 
works against the grower, whose costs of production especially rents, debts, canal 
dues, litigation expenses and railway freights have not fallen in the same proportion 
as the price of wheat. Index numbers, left out for lack of space, reveal the dis- 
parity in the fall in prices of wheat and the general fall in prices. 

Costs of production vary for different growers or classes of growers but as this 
is due to natural causes, it is sufficient to be brief. The distance of the village from 
the mandi or place of consumption, the condition of the holding in respect of soil 
and water, variations of rent due to individual landholders or class of tenure, 
the condition of local supply in respect of demand, the extent to which labour is 
provided by the grower or his family are some of these natural factors. They 
result in giving a larger or smaller share of the prevailing price to the grower. 

The question requires to be investigated as to why wheat prices, protected by 
a tariff wall of Rs. 1-7-0 per maund, in a year of low outturn should be so near the 
cost of production. I incline to the view that there is overproduction. The 
Crop Planing Conference considered, on the contrary, that this year’s outturn of 
9 ’38 million tons meets more or less the estimated internal consumption of 9*6 
million tons and that if the yield per acre be better, this would provide a margin 
for the area contracting for want of rain. In this connection the following facts 
require to be considered : — •(!) the outturn this year does not represent the normal. 
The 3 deld per acre for the United Provinces and the Punjab which between them 
account for three-fourths of the supply, was in the quinquennium 1921-22 to 1926-27 
ordinary years, 1,060 lbs. and 796 lbs. respectively. For the whole of India, it is 
difficult to find many years, the outturn of which compares with the present one. 
(2) Contractions in area due to rain are not considerable as is evident from the figures 
for the United Provinces ; the province probably most dependent upon rains for 
sowing the area variations of whidi from 1921 to 1929 have been 99, 102, 104, 
107, 100, 97, 108, 103. (4) The demand for internal consumption is eflftcient at 
9' 6 million tons* only on account of the low price. Any rise in the price, a 
consumption devoutly to be wished, would reduce this demand. (6) Export which 
in pre-war years averaged 1*8 million tons has completely ceased of late and was last 
year actuaJly exceeded by the import. (6) The stocks of last year estimated at 2* 2 
million tons increase the available supply. (7) Wheat acreage has increased by 
nearly 40 per cent since 1901 which is the highest increase for food grains. The 
Sakkur barrage will in time add another 2 milUon acres in Sindh. Even a very 
slight increase in the outturn of this vast aore^e must cause an excess of supply 

* Sir Frank Ncyoe estimated the internal oonsamptioli at 8*5^111* 
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for which at prevailing prices, there is no outlet. The result of a surplus of wheat 
in the country is twofold — (1) psychological which in itself would have a depressing 
tendency, (2) a depression of prices at least pro tanto by the cost of carrying 
over a surplus which includes deterioration and storage charges and interest on 
capital. 

The next question to bo considered is whether the grower obtains a fair pro- 
portion of the price. The various deductions which the price of the grower suffers, 
are — 

(1) Marketing expenses varying from 2 per cent to 10 per cent according to 

the middleman are too high absolutely for the service rendered and 
comparatively with other countries, 

(2) As many as 90 per cent of the growers in Hoshangabad district and on 

an average about 40 per cent of all growers are compelled to sell to 
creditors at unfavourable rates. 

(3) Over 70 per cent of the cultivators are compelled to sell wheat within 

two months of threshing it on account of debts, rents and lack of 
storage facilities. The difference in price between the harvest and 
other months can be ascertained from the Crop and Season reports 
of the various provinces. For the United Provinces, Table III shows 
how wide is the arc of oscillation between the prices in May and 
November. Details for other provinces which have to be omitted 
for lack of space reveal the same variations in prices. Only a small 
part of the difference can represent the storage and interest charges 
while the rest is the price of the grower^s helplessness. 

Table III 


! Number of seers per rupee 










May 



October 

1924 








i 8*50 

7*0 

1925 








6-76 

6-62 

1926 








6-75 

6-76 

1929 



• • 





7-76 

7-0 

1930 



• • 





110 

13-60 

1931 



• • 





17*0 

14-0 

1932 



p • 


• 

• 


13-80 

10-0 


(4) Bad roads make transport charges heavy and being unusable in the 
rains compel the cultivator to seU at the season of lowest prices. Bail- 
way freights not reduced since 1911 are now rendered disproportionate 
by the fall in prices. 

Crop and Season reports for U, P, 

The figures for 192^ and 1929 could not be furnished as one book of the series was 
not available* 

o 2 
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(5) Municipal taxes, unless the wheat is for local consumption when they 
are returned in the price, are paid by the grower, 

(6) Speculation, by the uncertainty it introduces in the prices, deters the 
grower from stocking his grain for better prices. 

The steps needed to en^rb a fair return to the grower 

Marketing practices present the first tangible problem in wheat prices and 
doubtless regulated markets would save to the grower a fair portion of the price 
now lost by false weighments and extortionate dues. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture recommended that the regulations of the Bombay and Berar markets 
with some modifications, notably adequate representation of the growers, should 
be extended by legislation over India. These regulations for ‘ the levy coUec- 
tion and disposal of fees, the conditions under which licenses may be issued to brokers, 
weighmen and measurers, the places of weighment and measuring, the scales, weights 
and measures to bo used, their inspection, verification and correction’ must secure 
a larger portion of the price the grower and may by a simplification of the obtaining 
devious methods, introduce healthy com|)etition and raise prices. The less mysti- 
fication there is about marketing, the more active will be the part of supply in deter- 
mining prices. The grower will be enabled, with more assurance to extend or 
curtail his cultivation or to stock or sell his wheat. The Royal Commission also 
envisaged that regulated markets would provide storage facilities, correct informa- 
tion about rates and marketing conditions, agricultural propaganda and banking 
facilities. 

Even regulated markets will not eliminate the middleman whose services are 
indispensible for a commodity like wheat. But if he cannot be eliminated, he can 
be opposed by rivals whose competition should reduce the charges. Of these rivals, 
Co-operative Sale Societies, which have been tried extensively in the Punjab for 
wheat and with the experiment of which the author has been associated as chairman 
and director of three banks, seciu’e for the cultivator a price from 10 per cent to 30 
per cent better than what he would obtain in the open market. In the experiments 
with which the author has been associated, the co-operative bank bought the grain 
outright from the cultivator at prevailing prices without any commission and sold 
the same in the season of higher prices. After allowing for storage, deterioration and 
interest charges, the bank was able to make a profit which was divided between 
itself and the contributing growers. Not only this but the presence of the sale 
society tended to raise the general prices and to reduce the commission charged by 
the arthis. There arc several variations of the methods of buying but the method 
followed by the author which is a modification of the German system seems to 
induce more confidence than other methods which leave the growers with a larger 
share of the risk. 

Something might be done in the way of reducing transport charges which appre- 
ciably swell the grower’s costs. The difference in costs on pacca and kachtAa roads 
is more than 2 pies per maund per mile. Extension therefore of metalled roads and 
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improvements in kachcha must reduce costs to the grower. In respect of railway 
freights, even if a general reduction be deemed impossible, a special reduction should 
be made on consignments to ports which will enable shipments abroad and will 
keep out foreign imports. Also judicious concessions may open up new markets 
where at present prices £vre rendered prohibitive on account of freight. 

Indebtendness, as already emphasised, is an important factor in wheat prices. 
The Royal Commission wrote * The full benefits of improvements in market organisa- 
tion cannot roach the mass of cultivators unless their financial position is such that 
they can act as free agents and market their produce where they please.’ Since 
the time of the Commission, the fall in prices has augmented old debts and occa- 
sioned fresh borrowings on all of which the lowest rate of interest the cultivator 
pays is 25 per cent. No cultivator can pay this interest and hope to be anything 
but an economic slave. Co-operative credit may help but it will be first necessary 
to free the cultivator from the existing burden and to teach him better methods of 
agriculture and wiser ways of spending. 

An improvement in prices may result if speculation in wheat is restricted to 
genuine wheat dealers. Amateur speculation is wasteful and disturbs prices by 
allowing opportunities for manipulations and tampering with the markets. If 
this were prohibited and speculation restricted to genuine dealers, expert knowledge 
and competition of an intelligent order would be brought on the problem which 
would probably stabilise prices. 

The question of fixing a minimum price for wheat deserves careful considera- 
tion. The United Provinces (Jovomment is fixing a minimum price for sugarcane, a 
far simpler problem, the consumers being factories which can be subjected to 
regulation. Also the economics of price regulation in respect of a commodity like 
wheat are less clear and more complex. Attempts to disturb the working of the 
natural forces of supply and demand, to be successful should have no defects which 
is too much to expect in regard to wheat with its scattered production over a vast 
area and under varying conditions. Though the general public could be justly 
asked and would probably without much grumbling pay more for wheat, price 
fixation may not be easy to achieve and may cause overproduction or contrariwise 
restrict the market wheat is acquiring by substitution of other cereals. 

Currency and exchange are important factors in prices but it is not possible to 
deal with them in detail. A general inflationist policy may remove the economic 
friction working against the producers of raw materials in favour of persons with 
fixed incomes. The American experiment has its lessons for us. In respect of 
exchange, the 18 pence ratio, not without advantages to a debtor country like India, 
makes Indian wheat dear in foreign markets. The Ottawa preferences fortunately 
serve to offset this tendency so far as the United Kingdom, the chief importer, is 
concerned. 

In regard to expoH to foreign coimtries, little can be done. Better farming of 
better soils in* competing countries and cheaper freights by land and sea shut Indian 
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wheat out of many markets, unless some seasonal scarcity or widespread war raises 
the prices very much above the prevailing level. Regulation of production by a 
system of quotas may improve and stabilise prices. Unfortunately India is not 
in a good bargaining position to benefit by this and it is too much to expect that 
any concessions will be made to her when she has not contributed to the world 
market for the last four years in any appreciable quantity and her costs of production 
are so high. 

Internally, the problem of overproduction which threatens to intensify can be 
mot by a careful study of costs of production in diiferent areas and a programme 
of crop planing in the light of the results. Other cereals, condiments, oilseeds, fibres, 
fruits and vegetables must under careful guidance substitute wheat over areas which 
may be subject to diminishing returns. Any marketing scheme for wheat must 
therefore be accompanied by a carefhlly considered agricultural programme. 

The problem of wheat prices, as noted in the beginning, is bothvast and complex^ 
It is not entirely a marketing or a local problem ; it has its roots in the fundamental 
economics of production in this country and to certain extent all over the world. 
A careful and comprehensive study is necessary and the problem must be attacked 
from various directions in carefully regulated instalments. 
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PART I.— THE EXISTING MECHANISM, METHODS AND VARIOUS 
FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE WHEAT PRICES IN 
THE PRINCIPAL INDIAN MANDI8 
1. Definition of a mandi and scope of the thesis 
The term mmidi as defined by Royal Commission on Agriculture is a set 
sfiops built round three or four sides of a rectangle, a wide brick pavement being 

*On 0 of the two suooessful essays wliioh shared equally a pri<ze of Rs. 600 offered by the 
imperial Coimeil of Agrioultural Research for an essay on wheat marketing, 
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provided for unloading, examining, cleaning, weighing, and bagging the grain 
But it does not mean that in very important wheat centres like Hapur and Amritsar 
where there are such rectangluar mandis, the large portion of the work carried on 
in the scattered shops of artiaa in the vicinity, is to be ignored. These mandis 
at the same time are not exclusively meant for wheat transactions but other 
commodities like cotton, grams, maize, etc., are also dealt with. 

2. Distribution of wheat area sown by provinces 
The most important wheat centres ooinprise three provinces, namely, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The following table of 
distribution of areas grown will clear the fact : — 

1933-3i 1932-33 

Total area sown ...... 36,062,000 32,970,000 acres 

Has increased by 9 per cent. 

Table I 

Area sown by provinces 


Area sown 

Provinces in 

1083-34 

(acres) 


Punjab 11,202,000 

United Provinces 8,580,000 

Central Provinces and Berar ....... 8,580,000 

Bombay . . . . . . . . ... 3,826,000 

Bihar and <)ricrsa ......... 1,222,000 

North-West Frontier Province 1,041,000 

Bengal 145,000 

Delhi 46,000 

Ajmer-Merwara . 29,000 

Indian States 4,258,000 


3. Total yield 
T otal yield 

This has decreased by 1 per cent. 


1983-34 

9,858,000 


1932-88 
9,449,000 tons 
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Taau II 


Tidd ofprwineu 


Provinces 

Yield 

1933 34 
(tons) 

Punjrtb 

• 


• 


3.253,000 

United Provinces . 

• 




2,512,000 

Central Provinces arid • 

a • 



735.000 

Bombay 

• • 


• • 


790,000 

Bihar and Orissa • 

• # 

• • 

• • 


470,000 

North-West Fruitier ProviaiM 

• • 

• • 


241,000 

Bengal 

• • 

• • 

• • 


41,000 

Delhi . 

• • 

a a 

a • 

• 

18,000 

Ajmer-Merwara • 


• • 

• • 

a 

j 7,000 

Indian Stales 

• 



• 

! 1,226,000 

i 


This shows that } of the total area sown in India belongs to the Punjab and 
the United ProTinoes, and f the total yield is shared by these two provinces. A 
large number of important wheat mandis naturaUy exist in these two provinces. 
Again the number of mandis is more in those districts which produce more uheat. 
For instance in the Punjab Oanal Colony. LyaUpur district alone has 7 mandta 
and all of these are of equal importance. 


4. SlTUAtlON OF MASDI8 

Most of these mandia ai«e situated quite near the raUway goods sheds except 
Hapur which is about ♦ of a mile away. The differenee in distance of these »ao^ts 
vary but the importent regions have a distance of 12 to SO mil^ from each otW. 
Tl/average distance from wWeh a cultivator comes to the mandt is 10 to 12 miles. 

The cultivator at the bonder line will consider the distance, the 
prices, and the condition of roads and bridges before he goes to any mond*. For 
SLmoo the osdtivators of “ IChiddor he JaW ” viUnge cannot ^e their stock to 
^riiiflh is mimh mow nearer to them, dae to no bridge over a stream 

in «ijo wa;y asti ti> fo 4» 
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6. TbAKSPOETATION and OOMMtTNlOATION 

Oaltivators have to face tremendous difficulties in transporting their stock to 
the mandia. Firstly, the condition of roads everywhere is unsatisfactory. The 
condition of main roads which connect the district with the tehsils is in fair orderi 
but the adjoining roads which connect the main road with villages are great setbacks 
to the cultivators. 

To this is added the immonsed trouble and anxiety caused by the inefficient 
and weak bullocks. 

6. Means and bates of tbanspobtation 

Sellers (cultivators and village baparis) use different means for conve3ring their 
wheat — ^like bullock-carts, donkeys, camels, and mules. Ninety-five per cent of 
the sellers bring their stock by carts. In the Punjab * Abadkars * or immigrants 
use carts and the jangalia or ancient residents use donkeys and camels. At Amrit* 
sar nearly 50 per cent of the sellers use carts and 50 per cent use donkeys. Where- 
as at Hapur use of carts is 75 per cent and that of donkeys about 25 per cent. 

These carts belong to the cultivators themselves in most of the oases but some 
of them have to hire. The rates of hiring depend upon the distance and weather 
conditions, but usually the rates are stationary and fluctuate very rerely. For 
instance the following are the average rates of bullock-carts. 


For 6 miles • • 

From 5 to 10 miles . 

»» 1 ^ »f 20 ,, . 

Above 20 miles • • 


Rs. A. P. 

0 0 9 per maund 

0 1 0 to 0 1 3 per maund 

0 1 3 to 0 2 0 „ 

0 2 0 to 0 3 0 „ 


7. The internal conditions of man bib 


Not only have the cultivators to surmount these obstacles in the way, but also 
they have to face many other handicaps. Having reached the mandi the cultiva- 
tor unloads his wheat on the pavement in front of his artiaa' shops. But after this 
the cultivator has no place where he can retire and take rest. There are no sheds 
to shelter the cattle from the scorching heat of the sun. Lack of water supply 
adds fuel to the fire. They have to rest their cattle under the shade of trees ou^de 
the mandit but at some mandi like Okara even trees are not to be seen all around. 
These conditions prevail almost in all the mandia. When rain falls their condition 
becomes worst. The wheat lying in uncovered heaps is utterly spoiled. Some 
flourishing shops keep tarpala to cover it but others have no alternative but 
to let the stock waste away. The prices fixed of such wheat is at remarkably low 
rates. Since the wheat season lasts till August, difficulties due to rain are quita 
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frequent. The result of all these defects is that cultivato-s are anxious to get away 
from these mandia as early as possible. 


8. Sbason and daily times fob wheat transaction 

The season lasts from April to August. The daily times for wheat transactions 
vary slightly in different mandis- 


Table III 

The daily working time in important Indian wheat mandis 


Name of mandi 

Daily time 

Time of 
wheat 
transaction 

Lyallpur 

e • 


9-.30 A.M. to 

P.M. 

10 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

Gojra • 

• • 


10 , 

„ 6 

>> 

11 „ „ 1 P.M. 

Jaranwala 

• • 


10 , 

9 


*5 to 6 P.M. 

Toba Tek Singh 

e e 


10 , 



*0 P.M. 

Okara • 

• • 


9 , 

„ <5 


9 A.M. to 0 P.M. 

Batala • 

• 


10 , 

„ c 


9 „ „ 2 P.M. 

Ferozepore City 

• • 


0 , 


>> 


Ambala City 

• 


0 » 

f! 


n A.M. to 2 P.M. 

Amritsar 

• 


8 , 

,, 4 


9 A.M. 

Hapur 

• 

. 1 

K „ 

„ !> 

»» 

8 A.M. to 2 P.M. 

Karachi 

• 


10 „ 

.. 7 


1 


* They keep in touch with speciilatiun rates and then fix the price. 


9. The number of cultivators who come to mandti^ 

The various difficulties in conveying wheat to mandis and expenses in the form 
of cartage, live-stock, ou himself and wastage of time, lead some growers to dispose 
of their wheat to the village banias as well as to retail purchasers. Sometimes the 
^wer ha 9 taken advance money by mortgaging the harvest. ^ 
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Tabia IV 


The amra>ge number of the growers^ and baparis (baliiaB) taming to mandis 


Name of tnandi 

■ 

Percentage 

of 

growers 

Percentage 

of 

baparia 

Lyallpur .... 

• 

• * 

50 

50 

Okara • • • 


a • 

60 to 70 

35 

Dojra , , . . . 

• 

• 

60 

40 

Toba Tek Singli 

• 

• 

50 

50 

Batala 

• 

• • 

20 

70 

Jvotkapura .... 


• • 

00 

10 

Ferozepore 

• 

• • 

1 75 

25 

Amritsar .... 

• 

• 

25 

75 

llapiir . . • . . 

• 

• • 

60 

40 


Wlien making a purchase the baparis deduct cartage and some margin of 
profit. Often the 6apam weigh the weight themselves and thus get about 10 seers 
more wheat for each bag. These banias who are financially better off store the 
stock and wait for better rates. Thus lack of resources debars the grower from 
the benefit which would have accrued to him but is taken away by this additional 
and unnecessary intermediary, 

10. Reasons fob thb imk^ddiatb sale of whbat bt thb gbowbbs 
The reasons why growers cannot wait and want its eariy disposal are of course 
inbred in their poverty, illiteracy and lack of resources. The following are their 
immediate needs with approximate percentage : — 

1. Lack of adequate store -houses in tile village ... 

2. Payment of land revenue per cent 

3. Payment of debt 30 „ 

1. Maintenance of live-stock • . - , , . 2*5 „ 

5. Purchase of seed, plough and other Implements . .1*5 „ 

0. Marriage of their children 8 „ 

7, Land rent 6 „ 

For these needs Ihey sell tiWeiy iheir wheat *dtomg 4he aettaon when rates aw 
low on account of new arriTsla. Some (HdtiiwtoH^’l idw gwat^'Btrtre their Wheat tSfli 
their artias when the rates are Yery low till aone he tt w toae. For ihw 'ihey ‘pay ^ 
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rent and interest on advance. This is all the more bad becaust^. they often pay more 
in one form than they get in another. This year it has been noticed that the growers 
keen on selling and have nothing not even omaments to take advance. This 
is observed from the fact that stock of wheat at present is more in every mandi than 
livst year. At Lyallpur it is lakh of bags as compared to 2 lakh of the last year. 
Those who can wait are exceptionally rich and well-to-do zemindars who have enough 
income otherwise to keep their expenses. Their number is certainly not more than 
5 per cent. 

11. The dibtbebnt quAurms of wheat 

The important qualities are ‘ sharbati ‘ white ’ and ‘ dara The * sharbati * 
is the best of the lot and its rate is usually 0-1-0 to 0-2-0 higher than that of ‘ dara 

12. Methods of sale 

Having unloaded the wheat into vaiiouB heaps of not more than 50 maunds 
one of the following methods of sale is followed : — 

(1) Under cover system — 

(a) Single bid system 

(b) Repeated bids system 

(2) Auction 

(3) Open-bid 

(4) Other special method 

Table V 

The system of sale used in different mandis 


Mandis 

System oi sale 

Ly^iUpur ....... 

Under-cover 

Single bid 

Jarcmwala ....... 


Repeated bid 

(loira 1 


Single bid 

Toba Tek Singh ...... 


>> 

Sang^a 


Ropi-*ntetl bid 

Sargoda ........ 

♦> • 

Single bid 

Ambala City ....... 

»* 

Repeated bid 

Okma 

»> • 

>♦ 

Rohtak ........ 

Open bid 


Batf^a ........ 

Under-cover . 


Kotkapiira 

Auction 


Fcroz^ore City ...... 

Under-cover 


Amritsar ....... 


Single bid 

Karachi 

Through brokers 

Uspnr 

Open bid 
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(1) In under-cover system, the party of dalala move only for single round start* 
ing each day with the next shop in turn. Each dalal tests the wheat by putting 
his hand deep into the heap and informing his offer to the artia under the covering 
of a piece of cloth by the movements of fingers. The price is expressed in terms of 
rupees, four annas, annas, pice and half-pice. For each part of price specific num* 
ber of fingers are represented. The process is carried on under cover and is meant 
to keep other bidders in dark, still other cleverly keep vigilance and at once under* 
stand the bids of others. The highest bidder in this way settles the bargain. 

The difference between single bid and repeated bid is that under the former 
dalaU can offer his rate only once ; whereas under repeated bid he can raise it again* 
This is permissible because the bids are known only to the artia, Dalal can also 
decrease his offer if he happens to find some defect which he could not see before. 
But the convention always stands to encourage single and highest bid because it 
saves time. 

Bmding power. — The purchasers can refuse the bargain on the plea that heap 
as deep and they could not see the quality underneath it or some such excuse 
There are different systems in various mandis — 

1. Buyers and sellers are at liberty to break off the bargain at any time and 

for any reason, as in Bohtak. This leads to inconvenience and un* 
certainty of bargains. But privilege is enjoyed by both. 

2. Kachcha for buyer and pacca for seller. Buyer alone can refuse the 

bargain. This again gives uncertainty to the seller. 

3. Bargains are pacca, but buyers can claim the recompense for bad quality 

and this affords enough opportunity for troubling the sellers. The 
growers are usually exploited. 

4. Pacca for seller and buyer both if heap is less than 60 maunds. If 

more than that the penalty can be imposed or bargain can be cancel* 
led in certain cases. 

When such difficulties arise, usually the seller accepts the lower rates otherwise 
he has to bear unnecessary expenses like weighing, labouring and cartage. 

Merita — 

1. It saves time because, every dalal gives his highest bid so that he may not 

loose the opportunity of purchasing. 

2. Cover system leads to smooth working and there are less chances of hue 

and cry in the mandi. 

3. Artia cannot corrupt the system by handing over the stock to his friend 

who has given a lesser bid because others being aware of their offers 
will protest. 

4. There is a reasonable hmount of competition even under this system. If 

the dahVs offer under certain rate is rejected at one shop he ivill 
certainly raise his offer at the next otherwise ha will not able to 
purchase at all. 
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Demerits — 

1. Cultivators remain in total darkness and thus take no interest. Atiia 

can speak a lower rate to cultivator than what actually has been 
settled as they do not come in contact with dalal, 

2. Artia can communicate to his friends under cover the latest highest bid 

and thus the latter finds opportunity to increase his oifer. 

3. Heaps are sold in dara (Please see under dara sale). 

4. Artia can refuse even the highest bid and may keep the stock for himself 

He satisfies the cultivators with the prevalent rates. 

6. Sellers are discouraged to take keen interest in the transaction and all 
depends on discretion and disj^osition of the artia. Procedure 
adopted is too complex for the cultivators to grasp. 

(2) Auction is held for every heap separately. It is practised at less important 
mandie. It is done in usual manner by inspecting the grains of every heap. 


Merits — 

1. Since the auction is open and straightforward sellers are in a position 

to keep in touch, observe and realise what is going on. Thus there 
will be less chances of their being robbed. 

2. Under auction competition is likely to be more keen and intense. 

3. Cultivators like auction and take interest which otherwise they completely 

ignore and leave to the circumstances, the whim and honesty of artias. 
4t Auction can eliminate buyer’s dalals since they can judge from the offer 
of other buyers. But dalals in big mandis are desirable. 

6. Different heaps are disposed of separately and thus cultivators who bring 
better quality will get their duo. 


Demerits — 

1. It takes more time and becomes unmanageable to clear the stock in a 

big mandi unless some system of grading the produce is developed, 

2. Experienced merchants are unable to derive any advantage of their 

experience and are at the same footing along with unexperienced. 

3. If real buyers are few in auction, prices may tend to be lower. 

4. There is likelihood of the artias closing the auction at a lower price offered 

by his friend. 

(3) Under the open bid system rates are fixed openly but unlike auction where 
the artia repeats the latest offer and exhorts the buyers to bid higher. The bargain 
is exactly done in the manner of ordinary shop transactions. This system is pre- 
valent At Hapur (U. P.) and Roht^fck. 
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Merita— 

1. Tf artias are honest and well wisher of the cultivators they can secure a 

better price for the produce. 

2. By mutual decision and unity arima can fix a minimum rate. 

Demerits — 

1. T}»e sysk^m is effete and competition is loss intense and active. 

2. The margin of artias' discretion widens. If he joins with the buyers he 

(;an sell the wheat at a lower rate. Artia also robs by giving the cultu 
vator a lessor rate and tat the same time charging high rate from the 
buyers. 

(4) ISome flourishing concenis invite the haparia and declare their conditions 
k) them, samples alone are shown and each bapari offers his highest bid by writing 
if on chits. Thereupon either the highest offer is accepted or rejected. Examplesi 
of such concerns are : — 

1. Zemindars Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

2. Producers Trading Co. both at Okara (Punjab). 

The obvious advantages are that only samples decide the bargain and the stock 
is not dealt with. Unnecessary conveyance weighing and labour expenses are 
avoided. At the same time it is another way of disposing of the stock if it is not 
cleared by an ordinary method. 

‘ Dara sale ' — 

This is common in almost all the mandis. The heaps of different qualities 
are sold at the flat rates, and no separate price is fixed for the superior stuff. It is 
up to the artia to determine the quality of wheat. Most of the heaps he labels 
as inferior and thus deducts much from the fixed rate. This usually discourages 
the cultivators who knowing that they cannot get bettor price rarely produce 
better stuff. In addition to these advantages, “ dara ” system saves considerable 
time of both the artiaa and the dalala and it also saves their necessary accounts for 
separate heaps. 


13. Ths intbbmediaries 

The need for intermediaries who should represent and act on behalf of the sellers 
and buyers have been universally recognised. 

(a) Artia — 

The artia is a commission agent on behalf of the sellers and bargains with buyers* 
dalala. Ho is really a pivot in a tnmdi on whom the whole business rotates. His 
presence is a matter of necessity and khere can be no regular mandi without an artia. 
Originally he is meant for the prosperity and fair return of the cultivators but 
often indulges in dishonest methods and tries ids level best to rob bis eUeats« 
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The following are some of his important functions : — 

1. To sell the wheat of the cultivators or village baparis at the highest possible 

rates. For that end, he receives various offers from the buyers either 
through cover system auction, or open bid. 

2. To arrange for weighman and to get the wheat correctly weighed. 

3. To effect the payments of cultivators who are usually paid in cash imme- 

diately the weighing is over. The artia receives the bill from the 
buyer later on. 

4. To arrange all kinds of labour needed for the delivery of the goods. 

6. He gives advance to the cultivators. But in these days it is very rarely 
done due to risk involved in the unreliable conditions of the cultivators 
and government legislations. But about the harvesting time it is 
lended at an exhorbitant rate. 

6. He is also supposed to look to the convenience of his clients, but it is 
hardly done. The shrewd artias some time display this in order to 
attract them. 

(The fee charged by artia is shown in Appendix V — A.) 

Three kinds of artias — 

1. Kachcha artia. He is whckleheartedly an agent of the seller and deals 

only with the sale of his wheat at the best possible rates. He does 
not deal with speculations. 

2. ‘ Pacca artia' He is a medium through whom buyers purchase in a 

mandi. His chief function is to buy the desired quality of wheat 
within the rates instructed by his clients who may be an owner of 
^ mill, European firms, stock-holders or retail purchasers both locally 

and of outstation. Pacca-artia is a man of position, wealth and 
prestige in a mandi. Some of his other duties are that he pays cash 
payment to kachcha artia from whom he buys, before he receives from 
his buyer. He arranges for weighing, labouring, bagging, and des- 
patching for the wheat. Above all he speculates about future rates. 

3. Kachcha pacca artia. He is an agent of both sellers and buyers or in other 

words he sells as well as buys. He really plays a mysterious part 
because he receives the cultivators and at the same time receives 
orders from the buyers. He does this by his personal bid. He may 
either jot down his offer on paper and put it down into the heap, or 
tells his bid to a third man, or transfers his role to another man and 
himself becomes competing dalal, 

Kachcha pacca artia occupies a very lucrative job. 

1. He gets double commission from both the seller and the buyer and thus is 

at an immense advantage. 

2. If the round of moving dalal is over, he is all m all in determining the rates 

of the day and practically dictates the seller and the buyer. 

I 
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3. He often tells a lower rate to the seller and higher rate to the buyer and 

thus makes deductions from both the sides. 

Similarly ho deducts from aU the items accordingly. 

4, The Kdchcha paccaartia can show favour to the seller or to the bu 3 ’^er 

whomsoever he likes. 

6. As ho receives orders from outsiders he is at liberty to provide them even 
out of previous bargain. He can get him from other artiaa* shop or 
his own as it benefits him. 

6. He is also a speculator. 

7. He can refuse the highest bid and can keep the stock for himself and 

settles with the cultivators on minimum possible rates. 

These corruptive and one-sided methods speak enthusiastically for some imme- 
diate checks. Much of these can bo removed if sellers present themselves and take 
interest in the mechanism. 


Table VI 

Number of artias’ shops at important Indian wheat mandis 


Name uf mandi 

Kachcha 

artia 

Pacca 

artia 

Kachcha 
pacca artia 

Total 

Lyallpur . 

• 


• 


38 

16 

\ 45 

99 

Gojra 



• 

• 

50 

30 

10 

90 

Jaranwala 

• 


• 

• 

50 

7 

7 


Teba Ti k Singh 

• 


• 

• 

55 

8 

7 

70 

Okara 

• 


« 

• 

50 

25 

23 

98 

Ambala City 

• 

a 

• 

• 

75 

4 

20 

80 

Batala 

• 

• 

• 


30 

4 

• • 

34 

Abohar 

• 


• 


61 

13 

20 

94 

Hohtak 

• 

• 

• 


• • 

1 * 

67 

67 

Kotkapura 

• 

• 


• 

80 

20 

. . 

100 

Ferozepur City . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

35 

16 



Tandlianwala • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

75 

• • 

• • 

75 

Amritsar » • 

• 

• 

• 

■ 


200 

• • 

244 

Hapur • • 

• 

• 

• 

I 


60 ' 

100 

240 

Karachi • • 

• 

• 


1 


over 100 

• • 

•• 
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(6) Dalala — 

Dalai (broker) is an agent of a buyer. He need not keep a shop nor invests any 
capital. His presence is not essential like that of artia but almost all the mandis 
have such dalala* 

His chief functions are the following : — 

1. To purchase wheat for the purchasers at the lowest possible rates. 

2. He offers the rates to artia either through the cover system or openly as 

the case may be. 

3. His daily business is to get orders from pocca artia. He is responsible 

for the smooth handling of the bargain till the end. 

4. He is responsible for the bargain and the delivery but not for the payment. 

6. He is responsible for judging the quality, weight, moisture contents and 
variety. 

6. He reports in the evening the daily wheat arrival in the mandi and the 

rates fixed. 

7. Satta dalala keep themselves in close touch with the fluctuations of 

rate at important wheat markets, and are always on the look out 
for making a bargain between a buyer and a seller. 

Table VII 

Shows the number of dalals and the rates of their charge at the various wheat mandis 


Name of mandi 

Total 
No. of 
dalals 

Rato of 
commission 

Rato of commission 
in tsaiia transac- 
tion 

Lyallpur ..... 

120 

Rs. A. P. 

0 1 3 

Rs. A. P. 

0 10 per hundred 

Gojra ..... 

100 

0 2 6 

rupees 

0 2 6 Do. 

Okara ..... 

90 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 Do, 

Kolkapura .... 

30 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 Do. 

Amritsar ..... 

1,600 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 Do. 

Hapur ..... 

360 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 per aaUa 

Kaiachi 

500 u] 

aly 200 active , 



I 2 
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14. Determination of prices 

The price of wheat is governed by the «am(^ general principle which governs 
every other commodity — namely, the i)rinciple of supply and demand. If the 
demand for "wheat — foreign or internal — ^increases, the rates will go up and more 
so if with increased demand the supply decreases, and vice versa. 

The following are some of the factors which determine the prices : — 

1. Weather conditions— 

Timely fall of rains increases the production and lowers the rates. But if 
rains are scanty and imtimely the prices will go up. Tho wise, intelligent and 
shrewd traders always keep in touch with weather conditions not only of loca 
regions but all over the world. For example, stock-holders at ports, when they 
found in the last month that tho Punjab and United Provinces continue to enjoy 
favourable weather conditions, began to show keenness for an early disposal of 
wheat, at prices which cannot but be regarded as de finitely unremunerative. 

2. Crop and harvesting conditions — 

The production of wheat, weather and crop condition, yield of harvest and 
tone of foreign countries are of as vital importance as those of India. For instance 
when in the last August the report of extensive and serious damage occurred to food, 
crops in U. S. A. was known ; and that the drought in Europe was calculated to be 
of great import, the shipment from Karachi started and new levels of wheat prices 
were conceived. The upward tendency was at once noticed. If foreign countries 
become tardy there is every hope for speed in the Indian market. 

3. Demand — 

(i) Foreign. — Fonugn demand gives a great stimulus to the nandis. With 
increased export prices go very high, and both the cultivators and intermediaries 
will earn more. European firms have also been establislnid in certain mandis and 
increased amount of purchase by them give an indication of more demand and so 
the market becomes rapid. One of the great reasons for tho present low rates of 
wheat is due to decrease in the foreign demand. 

Table VIII 


The decrease in export 


Year 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932 33 j 

1933*34 

1934-35 

Quantity (tons) j 

190,500 

20,200 j 

2,200 

2,000 

300 up to July 


The reason for the decrease in exx)ort is due more to internal consumption, 
increase in foreign production at less cost, than to tho inferiority of Indian wheat. 
But to certain exten^j admixture of earth, damp, weevil at ports cannot be denied. 
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(u*) In India the demand in big cities and towns increases the wheat ratt'S. For 
example, demand at Lahore and Amritsar affects Jaranwala and denuuid in Oalciilta, 
Delhi and United Provinces cities stirnul ites Hapur, Ohaiidausi and Ilatliras. 

{Hi) Local consumption. — The greater the number of local ])urchas(‘rs the higher 
will be the price level. The most important local consumers who govc^rn the local 
prices are the following : — 

(а) Retail buyers who go in for good quality for home consumption. 

(б) The existence of flour mills which stock a large amount of wheat and 

distribute in the form of flour, maida, suji, etc. 

(c) Banks encourage thos(^ merchants wlio otherwise cannot go in for higher 
rates. Usually seventy-five i^er cent is advanced by these banks 
against security of wheat. 

{d) Some enjoy the nearness of military cantonments and thus have 

higluu* rates on account of the increased demand. 

(e) Number of stock -holders. (Dealt sci)arately.) 

(/) European firms who go in for the purchase when there is export. 

Table IX 


The effect of mills j stock-holders ^ banks and European firms on the diAtr.ni nation of 

xoheat rates in the Lyallpur district 


1 

1 

i 

Total stock 

No. of 

Average 

5 iiioritlily rate (1931) 

Maiidi 

No. of 
JUillH 

No. of 
banks 

up to 7th 
Sept. 1934 

European 

llrms 

Juno 

July 

August 

Lyallpur 

i 

4 

5 

1 lakh bags 

31 

1 

Rs. A. P, 

2 19 

Its. A. P. 

2 0 8 

lls. A. P. 

i'- 

2 0 7 

Jaranwala 

3 (but do 

3 

' IS 

1 

2 1 S 

1 15 7i 

1 15 11 

Qojra 

nut stuck) 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 0 0 

1 U i 

2 0 4 

Toba Tek Singh 

... 

2 

i « 

3 

1 15 6 

i 

1 13 72 

1 15 0 


Prices are high at Lyallpur because of mills, greater stoiage capacity, and 
retail purchasers ; and at J aranwala because of cantonment and is despatched to 
Lahore. Statement showing the daily wheat arrival and various consumers is 
given in Appendix I. 

4. Foreign and internal quotations — 

The current prices of wheat both in the foreign and internal mandis are^ daily 
communicated among themselves and this has tremendous influence in determining 
the daily prices. These quotations are either published in some daily business 
paper, or received by artiaa directly through telegrams, telephones and private 
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letters. The Punjab and the United Provinces mandis are dictated by the port 
markets when there is an increased export, otherwise Karachi and Bombay follow 
the internal mandis- [iSce Appendix II.] 

5. Railway and shipping freights — 

If the railway freights are decreased the supply at the required station will 
be at less cost and so demand will increase. For example, last month when it was 
rumoured that N. W. R. authorities are going to reduce railway freights for Karachi 
the rate of wheat went up in the Punjab mandis with an average dilferencc of 0-0-9 
per maund. 

Similar is the case of shipping freights. But this comes into play only when 
wheat is exported. 

6. Storage — 

By storing wheat the demand is kept up and prices remain steady. The usual 
season of storing starts with April and lasts up to August. 

Table X 


The present stock at various mandis 


Name of mandi 

Stock e-^timated up to the 
2nd week ot September 
1931 


lakh bags 

Lyallpur ......... 

3i 

Jaranwala ......... 

2 

Tuba Tek Singh ........ 

1* 

Oojra ..... .... 

2 

Okara . . . ' . 

H 

Arnrit'^^ar ......... 

2 

Kotkapura ......... 

3 

1 

Karachi ......... 

20 

Hapur ......... 

7 

Calcutta 

6 

Bombny ......... 

0 


The stock is stored in pacca kothas — godowns— each containing 260 bags* 
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Table XI 
The coat of storing 


Mandi 

Kent 

Cost of cleaning 



Rs, A. P. 

Lyallpur .... 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per Iroi/ia p. m. 

0 0 3 per bag 

Okara .... 

Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per hundreil bags 
p. m. 1 

0 0 3,,,, 

.Amritsar .... 

Rs. 7-8 per kotha p. m. charge, 
able for 6 months. 

0 8 0 per l ut/m 


111 tlie United Provinces wheat is stored in under ground pits. Each pit con- 
tains 700 maundb of wheat, and out of that 100 maiinds are spoiled. 

Rent for storage varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per pit for tla^ season. The artias 
prefer pits to hothas because wetness increases weight, and thus the quality spoiled 
is fully recompensed by the increase in weight. 

Elevator — 

The elevator is a scientific and modern method for storage. The only elevator 
built at Lyallpur has proved an utter failure b(*cause of the following reasons : — 

1. It was lent to a firm. 

2. The treatment of the managing body was not cordial. 

3. A decrease in the original weight of wheat stored there was noticed after 

it was taken out. 

4. It was time of political unrest and the merchants did not like to deposit 

lest it should not be usurped. 

5. It was very expensive. 

15. Speculation 

The use of speculation or ‘ future rates ’ called aatta in vernacular has become 
so common and popular that almost all the leading mmdis practise it. Those 
Jco/chcha artias who do not practise it are really governed by its fluctuations. 
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The satta is practised even when there is no wheat in the mandi. The brokers 
(dalah) who move from shop to shop are very clever in making bargains. The 
rates are fixed after consulting the speculation rates of other important mandis and 
local demands. These quotations are communicated by telegrams and telephones. 
The use of telephone at Amritsar, Hapur and Lyallpur is very common. The 
satta is often played blindly and the sellers and the buyers are often deceived. The 
speculators have also to bear in mind the charges to be paid as rent, interest, damage 
and shortage. 


When the sellers and the buyers have settled the bargain the dalal reports 
and records the settlement with the chamber of commerce or the company as the 
case may be, and then his responsibility ceases. Both the dalal and the company 
got their commission. The company keeps a certain portion of the price as margin 
money and in case the satta rates go down and if the difference of loss to the buyers 
exceeds his deposit, he will be called upon to pay the difference otherwise his bar- 
gain is liable to be cancelled. On the other hand if the rates go up the difference 
will be credited to his account. 


The seller issues a delivery order usually between the 1st and 15th day of the 
month for which the saifa is fixed, and after that the buyer must get the stock 
weighed within next 5 days. If the seller is getting profit on account of low rates 
ho hands over the wheat to the buyer. If he loses even then he has to produce the 
wheat but if ho does not keep the stock he is doomed and will have to undergo a 
heavy loss. These saffa companies are duly recognised and thr' speculation is 
allowed only on the ready stock. But the practice is common by which satta is 
carried on without keeping an equal stock and thus the satta playijrs run a great risir. 
This practice has actually ruined many an artia and even the once most influential 
and powerful one. Although many merchants connected with satta are genuine 
wheat merchants, there are many others who indulge in this business in purely 
gambling spirit to a mass wealth. 


In order to trap other artias, the leading ar ias often make fool of others. Almost 
in every mandi T have heard artias complaining againsf/ big artias, likeMukant 
Lai, and Musadi Mai, etc., of Hapur for they actually command the Indian wheat 
market. Because of their enormous richness they at once start purchasing an 
exceedingly large stock of wheat and thus raise the rates, stimulate the competition 
and put other artias into difficiilties. They go on storing wheat in every mandi. 
On the other hand most of the artias go on contracting satta bargains and when the 
delivery time comes they are unable to supply the buyers and thus have to suffer 
a heavy loss. vSo they depend upon big aHias who Arc the sole owners of the stock 
and who begin to release it onJTtiighcr rates. 
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Table XII 


The rate of margin money de'poaiied with the satt*a companies 


Nanio of uiandi 

No. of sattu 
oom])anies 

Money deposited 

Lyallpur .... 

2 

lls. A. P. 

1 8 0 per bag. Satia is 

Okara .... 

2 

held on at least 
25 bags 

50 0 0 minirmiTn satia is 

Amritsar .... 

2 

h('l(l on at least 
100 bags 

100 0 0 per satia, IJach 

Hajiur .... 

3 

(I.) Cluimber of 

commerce 

unit of ^aita con- 
tains 500 niaimds 

200 0 0 for 25 tons 


(2) Company 

150 0 0 for 25 tons 


(3) Bapar Co. 

50 0 0 for 200 mannds 


Ready rates arc det(?rmined by the kachcha ariias only when satia rates are 
known. Daily rates arc usually fixed from anna 1 to annas 4 less than future 
rates . [See Appendix 111.] 


Table Xlll 

The average monthly rates for the last three months in the important wheat mandis 


Mandis 

June 

July • ; 

i 

August 

l.yallpur ..... 

Rs. A. P. 

2 1 9 

i 

Rs. A. P. 1 

1 

2 0 8 I 

Rs. A. P. 

2 0 7 

Gojra ...... 

2 0 0 

114 i 

2 0 i 

Jaranwala ..... 

2 18 

1 16 7i 

1 15 11 

Amritsar ..... 

2 4 9i 

2 4 i 

2 2 9 

Okara ...... 

2 1 Hi 

1 15 1 

2 2 S 

Karachi . . 

1 13 3i 

1 12 9i 

1 14 4J 

Hapur ..... 

2 0 8 

2 7 1, 

2 6 2i 

Cawnpoi*e ..... 

3 1 0 

3 0 8 i 

3 1 6 

Ohandausi ..... 

3 0 0 

3 6 9! 

3 7 0 

Batala ..... 

2 0 0 

2 1 0 j 

2 10 


K 
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The above figures indicate that the prices are high at Chandausi, Cawnpore 
and Hapur, because of keener competition, more storage and greater demand for 
United Provinces, Bengal, etc. Ratos arc high at Amritsar because of less pro- 
duction in the district, greater competition, more wealthy people and pr(^8ence of 
mills. Reasons of high ratios of Lyallpur have already been explained. 

Advantages of speculcdion — 

To artias. — l, Satta is a medium of trade to them. 2. They may gain enor- 
mously, and the rich ones are apt to gain. 3. Tt stimulates trade to a certain extent. 

To satta companies . — Enormous benefits to share holdtTs is recorded in every 
mandi. The profit at Amritsar is calculated to be from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per share 
of Rs. 100 p(^r year. At Okara daily income of the Companies is estimated to be 
nearly Rs. 700. 

To dalals. — They get their commission on an average rat(^ of Re. 0-2-9 per satta. 

To the government . — ^The government gets in form of taxation, telephone and 
telegram fees. 

To growers. — Sometimes when big artias start wholesale purchase they may 
get high rates but on the whole growers are worse ofiF. 

Disadvantages — 

To artias. — Speculations are done blindly and they often lose bc^causc of its 
great risk. The result of satta is that there is no cash in the market. 

To companies. — Nil. 

To dalals. — Nil. 

To growers . — 1. It affects them badly because those who have to store they 
do not take from them rather prefer to bargain through speculation. Thus the 
demand decreases and the rates go down. 2. Speculation is often done without 
wheat and so it affects very badly during the months of April to June because if the 
old stock is not finished by that time prices will still go down. 3. Rates are fixed 
on dam, those who prpduoe best quality are worse off. 

Undoubtedly the satta trade is a large employing agency and does produce' a 
certain amount of revenue for the Government on the other hand it is entirely non- 
productive in terms of real wealth. 


16. Weighing 

Weighing is done by ‘ tola ' or weighman who may be a permanent or easual 
worker. The employment of weighmen depends on the artia and so in no case 
can he go against the wishes and injunctions of the artia. 

Wheat is weighed in lots of 6 seers by means of hand scale. The standard of 
weight used in these mandis varies differently (for details see Appendix IV). 
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Tolas are paid by the pellers. (The rates charged by him are given in Appendix 

V.) 

The buyer is authorised to check the correct weighing of his bags. Tiie usual 
custom in all the mandis is to check any one bag out of ten bags. This is done by 
means of weigliing machine. If the difference in weight is less tlian half a seer in 
that particular bag, a like deduction is made in every other bag of the lot. But 
when the weight is still less than half a seer, an extra J seer of wheat is levied as 
penalty for each bag. But if it is excess nothing is reported. 

Though tolas are responsible for the correct weighing of tlw^ wheat, yet very 
few of them are honest. They can do lot of mischief and more of that if the artia 
give him any hint. Th(i tolas often join the buyer through the artia and add an 
average of one seer of wheat in each bag. He can also add a bag or two to the 
total number of bags of one whom he wants to favour. 

This proc(‘ss is n(‘vcr followed by the illiterate cultivators who may be even 
on the spot. The tolas however cannot play these tricks with vigilant baparis.) 
MoreoVfT the weighman is supplied with an unibr(‘lla at the cultivator’s expense 
to coV(T him, wliilc weighing the produce. Thus the selhT suffers for th(' mistake in 
weight as well as in supplying for weighman’s comfort. The cultivator again suffers 
on account of iiia(*curate and often unreliable weights and measures. 

17. Various mandj deductions 

All th(' intermediaries and functionaries have to be paid either in cash or in 
kind. These rc^cipit^nis are of different nature, some of them get for the seu'vices 
reiukn’cd and other because of the custom is prevalent. 

(Appendix II shows in detail the charges made by these different pcTsons.) 

Following are the various kinds of deductions : — 

1. Arit, — This is the commission paid to artia by the stiller for effecting the sale 
of his wheat. It is quite reasonable to get some fee but the rate of charge is certainly 
liigh as compari'd to the present income derived by the cultivators. 

2. Dalali . — Dulali is the commission paid to the dalal (broker) by the buyer 
for having settled the bargain on his behalf. 

3. Dami. — It is a customary charge apparently paid by the buyer to the artia 
for no special reasons. The fact is that the buyer gets an extra wheat and for this 
he pays a small amount to artia called dami- The incidence of this really falls on 
the seller. In fact, tlio artia and the buyer join hands to rob the seller. 

4. Chungi, — It is paid by the seller to the buyer’s labourers. 

5. KaL — It is a discount on cash payment. Usually the buyers are allowed 
three days for payment of the wheat purchased. But if they pay immediately or 
before 6 p.m. on that day, they pay at a discount rate. Thus the cultivator actually 
receives less than his due. 

K 2 
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Col. E. H. Cole as its President. It aims to promote the general 
econgmic interests of its members by the following means : — 

1 . To arrange for the sale of wheat in common, of members produce to 
the best advantage. 

2. To arrange for the pur(;hase in common, of all agritmltural and house 
hold requirements of its nK^mbers. 

3. To provide funds by loans, debentures or otherwise for carrying out the 
purpose of the society. 

4. To encourage and facilitate amongst its members the improvement of 
agriculture. 

(ii) The Producers" Trading Company (Khanewal) at Okara, — Mt'mbers have 
tluur fields and farms both on h^ase and free, and they similarly dispose 
of their stock tlirough their own company. 

These tyjx's of private' concjcuns are unqut'stionably a boon to their members 
and are c(U-tainly desirabh^ in all parts of India. 

PART 11.— WHETHER SUCH PRUNES NORMALLY CONSTITUTE A FAIR 
RETURN TO THE GROWERS 

ExpRNDTTURK and income of the WHEAT GROWERS 

Under various liaudicaps to the cultivators in addition to his own illi- 

teracy and ignorance it is hardly }>ossible to think of a fair return of his produce. 
The various djd ictiojis in mandis, the hardship and difficulties which he under — 
goes in conveying his x)roduc('< to tiui mandis, the tacts and tiicks played by the 
different int(Tmediari(‘s, and the ill-treatment lu' n^ceives at th<? hands of various 
functionaries speak of his miserable plight. To tliis is added the low level of rates, 
due to th(^ absences c)f foreign demand and the world wide economic depression. 

The state of their misery can be brought homt^ by comparing tlie cost of pro- 
ductions with the total income' at the prestmt rate of wheat. 

The balan(;e sheet given below is framed from the records of labour, returns 
and exp(‘nses incurrc'd, on producing of crops in the government farm about 3 miles 
from Lyallpur. The following are items that enter into tlie cost of production : — 
Land revenue, — ^This includes government dues local rates and lambardari 

fee. 

2. Manual Ijahour, 

3. Bullock labour. — This includes intcTOst and depreciation on the value of 
bullocks, feed and any otluir miscellaneous charges such as shoeing. Bullocks are 
valued at the beginning of year, on that value interest at 8 per cent and depreciation 
at 12 per cent are charged. 

4. Waier rate. — This is a charge for the use of canal water varying accord- 
ing to the crop grown. For wheat it is fixed at Rs. 6-4-0 per acre. 
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6. Seed, — The improved seeds recommended by thi5 Agric^nliure De[)artnient 
are used for sowing. 

6. Manure, — Farmyard manure has been valued at Rs. 2 [x r (jurt load. 

7. Implements. — Implements such as reapc*Ts, })louglis, are necessary including 
their repairs interest and depreciation. 

8. Miscdlaneous . — 

(a) Kamins. — These are carpenters and blacksmiths who re})air agri- 

cultural impk'ments throughout the year and urc paid iji kind. 

(b) Harvesting. — Dining harvesting time casual labourers are employed to 

help the farmer and are paid either in kind or casli. 

(r) Winnowing. — Tliis also is doiu' Iw casual labourers and is j)aid in kind. 
Average outturn. — 1. For an acre of land it is estimatt^d that an average of 
19 mds. 3 srs. 8 ehs. wheat is produced. 

2. Besides this an average of 32 mds. 17 srs. 5 ehs. bhoosa is })roduced. 

Table XIV 

Average cost per acre of producing wheat 


Manual labour ........ 

Bullock labour ........ 

Water rate.s ......... 

Seed 

Manure ......... 

Implements ......... 

Kamins ......... 

IfaiTesting ......... 

AVinnowing ......... 

Land revenue ........ 

Total 

Carting and hauling ftu’ 3 miles ..... 

Marketing expense.** ....... 

Hauling of bko)sa ........ 

Total expenditure of both wheat and bhoosa 


i Rs. A. 

6 4 

15 0 

5 4 

2 5 

0 13 

4 2 

0 10 
] 15 
2 3 

7 0 
44 11 

0 11 

1 7 

2 0 
48 14 




0 

0 

0 

3 


s 


5 


S 


3 


4 

0 


2 

9 

(> 


0 
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Income at the present rate of price : — Rs. a. p. 

Price bhooaa at the rate of As. 7 per maund . . . 14 3 0 

Balance or the total expenditure on wheat . . . . 34 11 9 

Total incotxic of wlic^at at ilio average rate of Rs. 2-1 per maund . 39 r> 6 

Not income per acre ........ 499 

Net profit per maund ........ 0 3 10 


This should be noted that the produce comprises of the best quality, under 
favourable facilitic^s, and the hauling distance is 3 miles only. 

Besid(*s these legal and academic expenditures the cultivator has to undergo 
other uniKicessary expenses in the form of conventional tips to darogas, numhardar, 
and patwaris alid suc^h other officials. This corruptive differenot^ caused by the 
artia and the weighman arc^ not includtHl, which in certain castes are quite consi- 
derabh^. This again is the east', of normal Course. The situation can be very well 
imagined if the cro]) is damaged. 

PART lll.-THE SUMMARY OF THE POINTS INJURIOUS TO THE 

GROWERS 

1. Inadt'quate provision of roads and bridges. 

2. Lac^k of any shelter in fuandts for cultivators and their cattle. 

3. Under-cover system of selling the wheat. 

4. Systt'.m of scaling in dam, 

5. Manipulation of the balances in favour of purchaser by the weighman. 

6. Presence of ‘ ring ’ t)f middle men. Dalals and artias fraudulently exploit 
tlie cultivators. 

7. When an artia acts in dual capacity — buyer as well as seller and his natural 
inclinations arc*, in favour of the buyers. 

8. Having settled tlie rates, the buyers create trouble on account of dust and 
quality, and get tht^ ratios reduc(*d. 

9. Tr(*,ating the different quality of wheat on the same rate if the seller brings 
after the rate is determined as at Amritsar. 

10. Heavy and unfair deductions. 

(a) Rolai charge in addition to karta. 

(b) Cleaning charges even when the wheat is cleaned. 

(c) Dharmao gauahala and other charities. 

(d) Unnecessary payment to the cook of artia, and his postal messenger. 

(e) Incidence of * kat ’ on the seller.’ 

(/) Additional discount on cash as in the Central Provinces. 

(^) Waste through sample, etc. 
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11. Cultivators’ interests are not reprosentod in mandi administration. 

12. Lack of any publication of rates. 

13. Lack of co-operative combination of producers. 

To these may be added cultivators’ inherited drawbacks : — 

1. His chronic shortage of capital, and thus having indebtedness. 

2. Ignorance, low standard of literacy and lack of bargaining power. 

3. Lack of store houses in the villages. 

4. Indulgence into ruinous convention like expenses on ftxmily marriage and 

deaths. 

6. The substitution of other food crops like maize, barley for wheat. 

6. Crop failures. 

7. Cattle plague. 

8. Small and scattered holdings. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to know that the cultivator does 
not get a fair return for his produce. 

PART IV.— STEPS NEEDED TO ENSURE A FAIR RETURN TO THE 

GROWERS 

1. Transportation and communication be facilitattid. Roads and bridges 
should be improved and where necessary short roads be gradually built. Members 
of the District Board should be persuaded by the govornmont agricultural officers 
— who should be its ex-officio members — to take up the dtvsired improvements. 

2. Mandi deductions should bo reduced to its minimum, both by government 
interference and by making the cultivators enlightened. 

3. Regular committees to govern the rules and regulations should be formed 
in every mandi and the cultivators should be givtm full n^prescutations. The gov- 
ernment marketing ofiScials should from time to time attend sucli meetings to 
induce the members for the necessary reqiiinunonts of the cultivators, e.g., the 
following are some of the subjects which should be on tlicir programme ; — 

(а) Better and convenient methods of selling. 

(б) Times of daily transactions. 

(c) Sheds. 

(d) Water arrangements. 

(/) Holidays. 

Decision of disputes. 

(A) Site of mandisy etc., etc. 

4. For a sound and comprehensive policy it is necessary to publish a daily 
bulletin with full information as marketing conditions, export and import figures 
arrival at different mandia and their consumers, weather and crop reports, fore- 
cast both of India and foreign countries. Such commercial gazettes should be 
published in local vernacular language. 

* L 
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6m Regulation of markets by the government interference is desirable ; know- 
ledge and methods of distribution should be made public to the cultivators through 
propaganda works and demonstrations. Admixture of dust should he stopped. 
Efficient grading and group marketing should be started. Licenses should be 
issued to dalals and if they display any serious tricks their licenses should be con- 
fiscated. 

6. Weights and measures should be standardised and regulated. The weigh- 
man should be reliable and honest. 

7. Railway freights though at present are not at high rates, but considering 
the very low level price of wheat it is desirable that the rates be lowered. The result 
will be that the rates in the country mandis will go up and at ports it will be decreas- 
ed and it may facilitate for the stimulation of exports. 

8. The railway should reduce freight for agricultural implements and make 
arrangements for quick transit. This would profit not only the cultivators but also 
the railways as they would attract more wheat traffic. 

9. System of cover and * dara * sale should bo substituted by open sale of 
separate heaps. 

10. ‘ Combination of producers * be formed and encouraged. The number of 
co-operative sale society should be increased and should be highly organised and 
skilfully worked. These should be closely controlled and scrutinised by the co- 
operative department. Institution like the Zemindar Co-operative Society, Limited, 
Okara, should bo taken as a model. These societies should also make arrangements 
to give advance to the cultivators under certain conditions. 

11. Storage should bo encouraged* at villages. Perhaps the best thing would 
bo to make pacca storehouses in villages by the co-operation of the government , 
village zamindar and the co-operative society. The cultivators should share the 
cost and the government should lend the money. “ Pooling ” of wheat is dcsirabU . 
Pooling societies may be formed for this purpose. 

12. The government marketing staff with the co-operation of agricultural 
and co-operative departments should start propaganda work. The following 
may bo the chief items on their programme : — 

f . Storage encouragement in the villages. 

2. Formation of producers union. 

3. Use of better seed and implements. 

4. Use of commercial publications. 

5. Acquaintance with mandi system of bargain by the growers. 

6‘. Need for interest in mandi committee by the growers. 

7. Propaganda for improved conditions is necessary because often culti- 

vators remain unawalfe even of the improvements. 

8. Need for social reforms. 

9- Wheat should be weighed in the village and be stored in bags and when 
need for its sale arises, it should be conveyed direotfy. 
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10. Establishment of agricultural stalls in mandis. 

11. Manipulation analyses. 

12. Growers should go to mandis rather than to sell the wheat to the banias. 

13. Periodical auction as at Okara. 

14. Need for education. 

13. Land revenue bo reduced temporarily or at least the dates of payment of 
land revenue and water rates should be different so that the cultivators may be 
able to store the wheat and pay in instalments. 

14. Batta should be discouraged. This will increase the demand for the ready 
stock of wheat and the rates will go up. 

16. Propaganda campaign is also needed in foreign countries. The various 
Indian Trade Commissioners should propagate and demonstrate for the demand of 
Indian wheat. With the increase in production through the Sukkur and Sutlej 
barrages the need for stimulating the export is essential. 

16. Fixing of minimum rates by the government legislation may be another 
suggestion, but I doubt its practice because it will raise strong protest by the 
merchants against a managed and artificial rates. Besides it will raise another 
competition with Australian wheat winch with present import duty is unable to 
be competed. 

17. The lowering of the rate of exchange from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. may be another 
proposal. But it involves new international imperial and such complicated 
problems. 

In the end undoubtedly some of these suggestions are urgently needed without 
further thinking and delay and are bound to boar fruit. But nothing can go on 
assisting and managing the affairs of cultivators, unless they themselves arc moved 
by their self-will and conscience. This leads us to the most vital and source of all 
inspiration, namely, the need for education and enlightenment. This alone can 
change their indifference to their long established and inherited mentalities. 


l2 



Appbndix 1. 

StcUemeni showing the d%ily arrival of wheat at LycMpurand the 'portion consumed by different purchasers 
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Appbndi;x II 

Statement showing important mandis governed by different markets 

Lyullpur follows .... Karachi and foreign 

quotations . When there is export 

Amritsar 
Hapur 

AmritsEir ,, .... Liverj)ool . All Punjab mandi:t fol- 

low Amritsar 

Argentine 

Chicago 

Karachi 

Bombay 

Oojra „ Lyallpur 

Karachi 

Amritsar 

Okara Amritsar 

Karachi 

Lyallpur 

Hapur 

Bombay 


Jaranwala „ 

• 

. Lyallpur 
Amritsar 
Karachi 

Karachi „ 


. Liverpool 
Argentine 
Chicago 
Hapur 
Cawnpore 
Amritsar 
Lyallpur 

Hapur „ 


. Karachi 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Amritsar 
Cawmj)oro 
Chandausi 

Cawnpore „ 


• Hapur 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Chandausi 

Chandausi 


. Hapur 
Cawnpore 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Bombay 
Hathras 

Haihras 

. 

. Hapur 


Cawnpore 

Chandausi 

Calcutta 

Bombay 



StcUement showing the difference in daily and fviure rates in the principal Indian wheat mandis. 
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Statement showing the rates of charges, system of verifying and standard of weights in 
the important Indian wheat markets 


Kame of mandi 

Kate of tola 

Standard 
of ; 

weighments 

System 

of 

chocking 

System 

of 

cleaning 

Who pays it? 

i 


1 

US. A. P. 

Md. Sr. 




lyallpur . 

0-3-9 per Re. 100 

2-28 per bag . 

2 bags In cart of 
20 bags 

RoOdi . 

Cultivator 
pays it 

Jaranwala. 

0-8-6 „ 

2| Hdfl. . 

1 bag for every 
100 bags 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Gojra mm. 

0-8-9 

Bo. 

10 bags for every 
100 bags 

Bo. 

Do. 

Amritfiar 

0-3-0 

2-lJperbag . 

2 bags for 20 
bags 

1 seer for 

dirt compensa- 
tion 

Bo. 

Hapur * . 

1 0-2-6 

41i seers per Md. 
in a bag 

1 bag for lO-bags 
cart of 10 bags 

11 pawa more . 

Bo. 

Okara 

0-3-9 

401 Beers a Md. 

4 or 6 bags for 
100 bags 

RdOai . 

Recovered from 
dami i. 0 . buy- 
er pays It. 

Aiubala City . 

0-8-9 

... 

... 

11 seers per bag 

Seller pays It. 

Fcrozcpore 

0-3-6 „ 

... 

Do. 


Bo. 

HatAla . , 

0-0-6 per bag . 

... 

Bo. 


Bo. 

K otkapura 

0-8-0 per 100 
Mds. 

... 

Bo. 

... 

Bo. 

Karachi . , • 

0-0-6 per candy 






* Soiiietimee artia hiniHcli' weighs, e,g„ Ha pur. 


The rate of arit varies from mandi to mandi and sometimes it varies even in 
the same mandi. When loan is advanced to cultivators the rate of arit is more 
than usual. All depends on anf. 
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Appendix V (B). 

Statement showing the ieiuctwns charged from the buyers (dakk) 


Name oK inandi 

Palali 

(brokeragt^) 

Dand 

Total 

Lyallpur 

• 

• • 

. 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 2 6 

Jaranwala 

• 

• • 

• 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 2 6 

Gojra 

• 

• « 

• 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 3 

0 3 9 

Toba Tek Singh 

• 

• • 

• 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 3 

0 4 6 

Okara . 

• 

• « 

• 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 9 

0 6 9 

Batula . 

• 


. 






0 12 6 










^ (both) 

P'orozeporo 

• 

• • 

• 

0 

2 

0 


• • 

0 2 6 

Ainbala City • 

• 

• • 

• 

0 

2 

6 


• • 

0 2 6 

Hapur • 

• 

• 

• 

1 0 

2 

6 

1 

• • 

0 2 0 

Amritsar • 

• 

• # 


0 

6 

0 


• 9 

0 6 0 






to 




to 





0 

8 

0 



0 8 0 

Karachi* • 

• 

• f 

f 

0 

0 

6 


• • 

0 0 6 





per candj’ 

1 




Note.— T hese rates are ohiirged for hundi’od rupees. 


Statement showing the various deductions charged by the eo-operaiive shops 
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Th6 supply of humus to soils. F. K. Jackson, Y. D. Wad and V. Pansk* 
{Institute of Plant Industry, Indore^ Bulletin No, 2 of 1934), 

The Empire Cotton Growing Review in April 1934 published an interesting paper 
under the above title which has since been issued as a bulletin of the Indore Institute* 
The standard Indore method of compost manufactui*e was described in ‘the Waste Pro- 
ducts of Agriculture ; their Utilisation as Humus * by Howard and Wad (Oxford Un. 
versity Press 1931). The present bulletin describes n simplified techniciue which is worth 
quoting verbatim. 

Rain-watered compost 

Successful attempts were made in 1931 to make composts with a few simple opera- 
tions and rain-water alone and were followed by large-scale routine manufacture in 1932 
and 1933. Appendix I gives the detailed technique. Farm wastes collected mainly 
in the dry months are used throughout the year for cattle bedding where possible, and 
with dung, urine-earth and ashes, are exposed in heaps to the rains. Three turns provide 
aeration, and the growing of suitable legumes on the moist heaps between turns hasten 
rotting. The return to the field of its own wastes is thus literally practicable if the heaps 
are made on its edge. 

This modification is perhaps the greatest achievement of the Indore process, and by 
its use the ciuantity of manure produced on a holding can easily be doubled or trebled 
according to the quantity of wastes wliich can be collected. Within four months a com- 
post results containing 0* 9 to 1*25 per cent, nitrogen, potash up to 3 per cent and phos- 
phate about 0 • 5 per cent. Up to 99 • 5 per cent passes a sieve of three meshes per linear 
inch and 97 per cent tlirough one of six meshes. 

Tlie balance of nitrogen and organic matter is shown below. 


Table I 

Balance of nitrogen and organic matter in the rain-watered compost process 



Dry 
matter 
in lbs. 

Nitrogen 
per cent 
(on dry 
weight) 

Total 
nitrogen 
in lbs. 

Initial charge in heaps 

24,862 

0-78 

193-44 

ComiK>st 

10,650 

1*04 

111-69 

Total loss of nitrogen in lbs. 

Per cent loss 

Per cent of compost to 


of nitrogen 

1 charge. 



Fresh (66-8 




per cent. 

Dry 

81-75 

42*20 

moisture) 73 

43 


rw ) 
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In comparison with tho standard process, decomposition temperatures are lower, 
fungus growth is sluggish and scanty, yet crumbling is equally rapid, this being due ap- 
parently to other organisms. Four inches of rain penetrates about 0 inches into the heap 
raising the moisture to 75 per cent, further rain soaks no deeper unless a turn is given, 
Decomposition accelerates surprisingly following timely tuims ; with 5 inches of rain 
before the first turn and 10 before the second, crumbling is far advanced. This brings 
arenas of low rainfall within range, and indeed in the standard process the water required 
being intimately incorporated and conserved, is equivalent to only about 10 inches of 
rain over the area of the pit. Effective rainfall of loss than 20 inches (controlled by 
covering the heaps) gave satisfactory results in 1033. Bettor use of low rainfall would 
follow initial exposure in shallow heaps, making two into one at the first turn. 

Tho speed of fermentation determines water requirement. Uniform, rapid soaking 
frequent aeration by turning, and growing legumes on the heaps between turns, all pro- 
mote quick decay and water economy. 

Compost aidep by KiTROOEiT-ri^aNO organisms 

In rain ‘Watered heaps with excess of cotton and sorghum stalks and sugarcane trash, 
decomposition is slow, owing both to low nitrogen content and to defective physical 
texture with associated tinoven aeration and moisture. In 1932 the leguminous sann 
hemp (Crotalaria jtinnea) was grown on such heaps to add nitrogen by fixation. The 
plants grew only a foot high, but developed a dense mat of roots crowded with nodules 
after turning, the heaps decomposed to excellent compost as rapidly as those of mixed 
wastes. 

Further tests confirmed these observations, which showed the practicability of (1) 
intensive nitrogen fixation in routine composting and (2) easy decomposition of refrac- 
tory wastes poor in nitrogen, like cane trash, without admi xture of better material. Sann 
gave better nodule -development than other legumes tried and was best sown after the 
flrst turn. Evidently the quickened decomposition was due, at least partly, to the nitro- 
gen fixed by the sann hemp. 

An old problem with sugarcane growers is the disposal of trash — usually burnt 
with complete loss of valuable organic matter. This material, difficult to rot because 
of its low nitrogen content (about 0*3 per cent.) and its tendency to pack densely, is 
now yielding to suitable modifications in treatment, including the growth of sann hemp 
as a nitrogen fixer. 


Appendix 

RaTN-WATEBBD compost from farm wastes : DETAILED TECHNIQUE 

Materials 

(1 ) Mixed farm wastes of all sorts— weeds, stalks of cotton, pigeon-pea and sesamum, 
any inedible or unwanted threshed straw and Chaff, sugarcane trash, stumps of sorghum, 
millets, maize and sugarcane and uneaten fodder residues. Hard materials need crack- 
ing : sj)reading them on a road or cattle track does this, even if on soft land. 
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(2) Tmnri of cattlo, horses, sheep, goats or camels— about cubic feet at least per 
cart^ load (35 cubic feet) of wastes. Larger quautitios may be us(ui safely, but o\coss is 
uneconomical. 

(3) Ordinary pehl soilf preferably taken from w’hero cattle lisually ^taud, whether 
in a shed or outside —having absorbed urine it is rich in nitrogen. About 3 cubic feet 
per cart load is enough. 

(4) Wood or vegetable ashes, if available, should bo added to enrich the compost 
in potash and to neutrali/e acids produced in rotting. One cubic foot per four cart lo«vis 
is a suitable quantity. 


Method 

Making the heap ^. — Mixed wastes (say a cubic yard ‘per bullock) aro spread wliero 
the cattle asually stand and aro renewed daily or every few days. If cattle dung is re- 
quired for fuel, as in India, up to three-quarters of it can be resorv<3d at this stage — the 
remainder will bo enough for the compost and should be scattered over the bedding be- 
fore its removal to a convenient well-drained site, where it is made) into a heap 8 feet 
broad, 3 feet high aud of suitable length. It should be built to full height in three days 
to allow the dung to dry rapidly, unless it is actually rainy weather. Tlie necessary soils 
and ash may either bo thrown on top or added in tho cattlo shod. 

It is not essential to use the wastes as bedding, but a mixture of several kinds is 
very desirable (there are often di.licultios in composting single wastes), and, of course 
tho soil and dung must be added. If urino-soakod earth is not readily available ordi- 
nary soil may bo used, vvitli moro dung. 

Firat turn , — When rain has penetrated tho heap to G or 9 inches depth it is turned 
with a fork to make a fresh heap at one side or one end of the original hea[). Tho object 
of this is to mix the wet and dry material ; further rain then soaks in better. 

Second him , — After about a month tho heap is turned back to its former position. 

Thif'd turn , — About a month later tho last turn is giv’^en. 

Turning distributes moisture aud ensures aeration ; it should be done on a rainy or 
cloudy day to check evaporation. 

Tho time-table suits a normal rainy season in Central India ; if rain is deficient turn 
ing should bo delayed, and if tho heap is not well rotted a fourth turn should be given. 
Tho compost is generally ready to use in four months ; three cart loads of wastes will 
make more than a load of compost. 

In areas where rainfall is apt to be uncertain, the process is more rapid if a leguminous 
crop (sann hemp is found most suitable at Indore) is sown on the top of tho heaps aftej. 
the first turn. Whatex or growth it makes is mixed with the rest of the heap at the second 
turn and promotes rotting. If in a district of low rainfall tho heap at any stage is ob- 
viously too diy for rotting, it may be spread in a shallower layer when rain is fall ing and 
when soaked, built up into a heap again. 

The bulletin also contains a description of a similar modification of the standard 
method adapted to canal -irrigated areas of low rainfall and an interesting note on th® 
aim in humus manufacture. (Edixob). 
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Polyembryony in rice {Oryza sativa). K. Bamiah, N. Faethasabathy and 
S. Bamanujam. {Ind. J. Agric. Sci. 5, 119). 

Polyembryony which is believed to be a rare phenomenon in rice, was observed 
to occur in fairly large numbers at the Paddy Breeding Station, Coimbatore, in a pure 
line T. 2 i and in several hybrid progenies ; the pure line alone exhibiting the feature con- 
sistently in the proportion of I in 1,000 seeds. Although seeds giving riso to two seed- 
lings were more common, some giving rise to triplets, which is being recorded for the 
first time in rice, were also observed. 

The several cases of polyembryony isolated were classified and described. Among 
genetically identical twins, besides the normal green, some lethal albino twins were also 
observed. Genetically difierent twins included coses where a haploid was found in as- 
sociation with a diploid and a green seedling with an albino. 

The occurrence and breeding behaviour of some of the twins are discussed in relation 
to the origin of polyembryony in rice, and it is tentatively suggested, subject to confir- 
mation by further embrj^ological studies in progress, that the development of more then 
one embryo sac might also contribute to the origin of this phenomenon. As regards its 
significance, which is being investigated in more detail, evidences are available, which 
show it to bo a hereditarj^ character. {Author's ahstract). 

Pollination studies in toria {Brassica napus L. var. dichotoma Prain) and 
sarson (Brassica campest L. var. sarson Prain). Ali Mohammad. 

(Ind- J. Agric. Sci. 5, 125). 

Floral mechanism in toria and brown-soeded sarson provides few chances for na- 
tural selling and the plants arc extensively cross-pollinated. Andrcna ilcrda^ Apia 
florea, and Halictus sp, are the chief insect pollinators. High amount of self-fertility is 
duo not only to external causes but also to internal ones (self-incompa tibility). Arti- 
ficial .self-pollination in buds two to three days before opening gives good pod-setting 
and seed production. Probable cause of self-sterility is the slow growth of * self’ pollen 
than of foreign pollen in the stylar tissue. This is accounted for by an inhibiting action 
which may be due to a secretion produced actively in the stylar tissue between one and 
two days before and afrer the opening of flowers. Pollen grains remain viable for abou*^ 
a week and stigmas remain receptive for three days after the flowers open. 

Mass-selection has resulted in considerable improvement. Self-fertility behaves 
as an inherited character and hybridisation between self-fertile and self-sterile forms 
shows possibility of evolving entirely new and improved self- compatible forms which 
would eliminate chances of periodic failures of these crops due to insufficiency of insect 
visitors. (Author'* s ab'/tract). 

Studies in Indian barleys — 8. Branched ears in barley and tbeir mode of 
inberitance- B. D. Bose. {Ind. J. Agnc. Sd. 5> 155). 

The inheritance of branched -cars in barley was observed to depend on duplicate 
factors in a cross between Chevalior (2-rowed) and Pusa Type 21 (G-rowed) barleys* 
Neither the parents nor the F 2 showed this eharacteristio which made its appearance 
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only in F, and the succooding generations. The factors for hranched-ears segregated 
independently of the factors responsit^le for the inheritance of fertility of tlie oar-head. 
(Author^ 8 abstract). 


Oil formation in groundnut with reference to quality. J. S. Patbl and 
0. R. SESiiADRf. {Ind. J. Agric. Set. 5, 165). 

The percentage of oil formed in gi'oimdnut seed increases gradually as the seed deve 
lops except in the early stages immediate ly following fertilization and the period just 
preceding maturity. As the (plant ity of oil dev(doped increases, the free fatty acid con* 
tent diminishes. There is also a deert^ase in tlie moist are contc'iit of the S('ed and increase 
in the shelling percentage as the seed develops. The harvest of the groundnut crop 
even a wee^k before the kemols are fully mature, affects the quality as it enhances the 
free fatty acid content and reduces the oil content of the material. The practice of early 
harvest ol groundnut esjieciall^ in South India thus affects its «juality and may stand 
in the way of foreign demand. {Author's ahstroH), 


Inheritance of characters in Setaria italica (Beauv.), the Italian millet 
Part VII. Plant purple pigmentation. N. Ranoaswamt Ayya^oar, 
T. R. Narayanat^, T. Narayana Rao, and P. Rbshadri Sarma {Tnd. J* 
Agric. 8ci. 5, 175). 

Plants of Italian millet aro either pigmented (anthocyanic) or without purple pig. 
merit (non-pigmented). The fonner oonditioii is dominant and arises hy the basic pre- 
sence of a factor P. There are various manifestations and intensities in this pigmenta- 
tion. A factor I deternn’nes a manifc'station in intensity. Tin’s is dominant to a mani 
festation in a weaker depth. Tlic degrc(‘ to which P is operative, in addition to be great- 
ly influenced by the presence of I, is conditioned by two other factors V and H, which 
determine the alacrity with which P manifests in the vegetative or eariiead parts. The 
interactions of P, I, V and H fact/)rs prodiK^o the diversit y of forms characterising varie’ 
ties of this millet. 

Data from over 420 families aro presented in support of the nhovo hypothi'sis. A 
number of artificial crosses furnish eoufiraintory ovidc^nee. {Authors* ahstraef). 


The nature of oxidising catalysts in soil. I^^azal-ud-din. {Ind. J. Agric. Sci. 

5, 191). 

It lias been .shown qiiilo receiiily that nitrification in soil in thc^ tropics is more of a 
photo-chomical than bacterial nature. The soil is believed to act as a catalytic agent 
In view of the alleged importance of the photo-nitrification, it was thought desirable to 
investigate the nature of photo -catalysts in soil. 

The catalytic action was tried mostly on the oxidation of mono-ethyl -amino and 
aniline, and the following conclusions were drawn as a result of this study : — 

1. Cata^lytic power varies w ith diff’orent soils. 

2. The oxidising power of a catalyst differs with different compounds. 

K 
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3. Soil fats, waxes, resins and humus act as catalysts. 

4. Impure cellulose possesses catalytic power, which increases on its bacterial 

decomposition. 

5. Alcoholic extract as well as aquous extract of plants also show catalytic ac- 

tion. 

6. Water soluble mineral matter in the soil, clay, chlorides of potassiiun, barium, 

calcium, magnesium, and oxides of manganese, bismuth, load, nickel 
copper and mercury all possess some catah^tic power, which is quite well 
pronounced in the case of bismuth and mercury. 

7. Sodium and potassium clays are better catalysts than calcium, hydrogen, 

magnesium and manganese clays. 

8. Tlie bacterial nitrificalion in mono -ethyl- a mine and aniline solutions was negli- 

gible as compared to the photo nitrification in the presence of soil- 
{Author' 8 abstract). 


Photo oxidation of sulphiii'. Fazal-ub-din. {Ind. J. Agric. Sci. S, 207). 

Photo oxidation of sulphur was tried in the presence of zinc oxide, animal charcoal 
and soil. The process was compared to the bacterial oxidation of sulpliiir in soil. The 
following conclusions were drawn as a result of this stuclj'. 

J, Elemental sulphur is oxidised photo-chomically. 

2. Zinc oxide, animal charcoal and soil act as photo catalyst vS. 

3. Chemical oxidation of sulphur in soil is negligible as compared to the biologi- 

cal process. (Author's abstract). 


A statistical examination of the yield of wheat at the Cawnpore Agricultural 
College Farm, Part L R. J. Kalamkar and Sbipal Singh, (/nd. J. Agric. 

Sci. 5, 344). 

For correlation with weather factors a unifoirn series of field experiments on wheat 
at the Cawnpore Farm extending from 1885-86 to 1913-14 was selected from tho original 
records. Hefore trying to estimate tho relationship between weather and yield it wag 
necessary to subject the yield data by themselves to a statistical analysis with a view 
to examine the relationship between manurial treatments, moan yield and t he variability 
of the yields. The present fjart is confined to a discussion of tliese icsults. (Author's 
abstract). 

Some observations on 8eed**setting in a ty pe of tobacco* Kashi Bam. (Ind. J* 

Agric. Sci. 5, 353). 

Under the cold weather conditions prevailing in Jlecenibor and January few capsules 
are formed in Pusa Type 56 tobacco, but, with tho lisc of temperature in the succeeding 
months, a larger number is obtained. 

Observations on reciprocal crosses between this typo and Typo 63 which shows good 
setting throughout tho season appear to indicate that poor capsule formation at low 
temperatures is caused by the defective functioning of tliO pollen of Type 50 at such 
temperatures. (A uthor's abstract). 
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The role of Tabanus orients V/lk. and Stomoxys calcitrans Linn, in the 
mechanical transmission of rinderpest- B. L. Bhatia. (Ind, J, Vet. Sci. 
and Anim. Hush. 5, 2). 

Tn ordor to ascertain wlicthor spocios of Tahanua and StOitiox^s act as mochanioal 
transmitters of rinderpest, a series of eight expe riments, four with Tabanus orientis Wlk. 
and four with Stonioxijs calcitrans Linn, were carried out by the writer during the summer 
of 1934 at "Muktosar. The flies were starved under iaboratory conditions for IS to 24 
hours before they ^^ere used for the experiments with the object of eliminating natural 
contamination as far as possible. Only wild flics wore used. 

For their initial feeds, the flies were induced to bite bulls experimentally inoculated 
with the virus ol rinderpest, such animals being named “controls”. The fhe-^ W(’re 
interrupted in the course of feeding on a “ control ” and transferred to a healthy animal 
to complete their meal. Tlio dies were fed singly on infected and hoaltliy animals in all 
the experiments, and a different number of these were employed in each with the object 
of discovering the minimum number recjuircd to produce infection. 

The results with S. calcitrans were entirely negative. Tn one out of the four ex* 
poiiments with T, aricntis, where a maximum number of 36 infected flies were allowed 
to complete their meal on a healthy bull, infection was transmitted by these infected 
Hies and the animal developed all the characteristic symptoms of rinderpest. During 
the progress of tlie disease, 20 c. c. of its blood were injected into a healthy bull which 
also developed typical symptoms of rinderpest. The bull wdiich aci^juired its infection 
through flies was kept under observation for 21 days after the last day of feeding on it 
of the infected Hies, and being found in an extremely weak condition on the 21st day 
it was destroyed. In the post rnortetn examination all the characteristic ul(‘erative 
lesions wore observed in the oesophagus, abomasum and intestines. (Author's abstract). 


Ova of schistosomes in the faeces of a dog. A preliminary report. M. Anakt 
Narayan Kao, and K. Swaminathan. (Ind. J. Vet. Sci. and Anim. Husb. 5, 23). 

The authors publish a case of seliistosomic dysentery in a dog and wish to record 
that schisto. .(jmiasis is one of tlu' likely causes of dysentery in the dog in this country 
The subject of the case I list contracted the dysentery in dubhalpore (North India) where 
its owner had previously lost throe other dogs from a similar con\])laint. At the tim® 
of the publication, the subject is still alive and under troatimait ; the diagnosis of the 
complaint is from ti»e examination of the faeces of the dog and the finding of the schisto* 
somio ova in plenty. 

A descrii^tion of the ova is given — thin shelled, brownish yellow in colour, sub-oval 
in shape with one side flattened and possessing a small spine at one end which is sub. 
terminal and inclined shghtly'^ towards the flattened side. The description of the ova 
is followed by a critical examination of its character on the basis of previous findings by 
Rao and .^yyar (1933) and the authors are definitely of opinion that the ova found in 
the faeces of the subject are ova of Schistosoma suis. The authors also record the re- 
port of the owner of the dog that pig'^ wore found in plenty in the Jhcels where they used 
to go snipe shooting and opine that their conclusions derived added strength from that 
report. 

N 2 
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A detailed criticism of the published findings of Bhalorao (1931) on the identification 
of schistosome found in pigs in Calcutta as S.jajtonicuui is included in tliis report. After 
a comparative study of the published accounts of Rao and Ayyar (1933) Bayliss (1929) 
and Faust (1930), the authors say that from a morphological point of view, there are 
reasons to believe that the Schistosome described by Phalerao cannot be Schistosoma 
japonicum, but only S. suis. The authors also draw attention to the absence of snails of 
tho genus Onchomalaina in India — a s])ecios so necessary for the intra-molluscan jjhase 
of the life of S. japonicum. (Author^ s abstract). 


On the occurrence of Stilesia vittata (Cestoda) in ovines in India. G. D. 

Bhalerao. {Ind. J. Vet, Sci. and Anim, Husb, 5, 33). 

Stilesia vittata lias been known in tho ]>ast to bo a parasite exclusively of camels. 
Tho host specificity of this oestodo was so st rictly adhorod to, that Soutliwell in his re- 
cently published Fauna Volume refuses to believe that tho parasites could have been 
obtained from tho slieop in spite of tho fact that his informant luid supplied him with tho 
correct information. The writer liad on several occasions obtained this parasite from 
ovines at Muktesar and his c\pononco goes to show that riftata is a more common 
parasite of ovines in this locality »han -S', ijluhlpunct ita. Like some others 5. vittata is 
a common parasite of both oamels and ovines in this eountty. (Author*s abstract). 


Helminth parasites of the Indian elephant from the Andamans and Burma. 

G. D. linALERAO. [Jnd, J, Vet. Sci, and Anim. Hush, 5, 35). 

Tho author records from the Indian elephant from the Andamans and Burma tlio 
parasitc.s Fasciola jacksoni. Pseudodiscus rolllnsi and E.jumurhia sipunculiformis and 
quotes Anoploccphala uianuhriaia. Additional data regarding tho parasites Pfenderius 
papillatus and Murshidia Jalcifer are supplied. The specie- /ycndcriwo' heterocaeca and 
Syngamus indicus have boon thoroughly redescri bod since the original description of 
these species was not satisfactory. A new species of Amphistornatous tromatode, Pfen~ 
derius hiritianicus, from Burma has boon deseribod and in tho discussion foilov\ing the 
description of the species tho author has proj)osed tho abolition of tho genus Tayuotaeu 
Fukui, 1920 and s\iggested that it bo meiged into the synonymy of Pfenderius Stiles 
and Moldberger, 1910. This procedure was thought nccossaiy on account of tho fact 
that the newly discotored species combines the cliaractor-' ot both tho genera PJendcriua 
and Tagujiiaea, The definition of tho siibfamily Pleridei inae has been amended so as 
to accommodate tho now species. (AuthoFa abstract). 


On two new monostomes (trematoda) from avian hosts in British India. 

G. D. Bdalebao. (Ind. J. Vet. Sci. and Anim. Huab. 5, 49). 

Two new monostomes : Sfotocotylus habai from the caecum of Milvus rnigrana gomnda, 
Rangoon and Cycloc tlwn sharaii from the thoracic cavity of Urociasa faviroatria ciicuh 
lata^ Muktesar, have been described. The new specie.^ have been compared with the 
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related spocies of their respective genera. The affinities of tiio now s[)ecios with those 
allied to them are thorouglily discussed. N. ntanniovdtus Yamaguti, 1934, has been 
regarded as synonym of A^ atfemiutus, A key to all the known spei ies of Notocoti/lus 
from the avian hosts has boon given. The status of the various genera so far included 
in CyclocadidcC lias been reviewed. 

This is the ^rst occasion on which monos tomes arc being recorded from this country. 
{Author's abstract). 


The permeability of the goat’s placenta to rinderpest virus- P. C. Banbbji 
and R. N. Mohan- {Ind. J. Vet. Hci. and Anini. Hush. 5, 64). 

It has been shown that tlio placenta of the goat (and probably ruminant placenta 
in general), though ])oss(\ssing a relntively high degree of rc>ist.ance to the passage through 
it of most substan<*es, will allow a very minute antigen like the ultra visible virus of rinder- 
jiost to traverse it from the mother to tlio foetus and vice versa, (Author's abstract). 


Acorn parative study of the fungi associated with blight diseases of certain 
cultivated leguminous plants. Abdus Sattar. (Trans, of British Mycol. 8oc„ 
Vol. XVIII, part I\\ April 1931,) 

1. Nine fungi causing blight or foot-roi diseases of pea, gram, lentil and vetch 
(I icia saliva) Jiave been studied. 

2. The symploms of the disease and nature of injury caused, as observed oa naturally 
or artilicially infeeb'd plants, liavo been described, 

3. \ comjiarative study of the various fungi lias been made as regards tho 
following : — 

(/) Morphology on tlie natural host and on various artificial culture media. 

(ii) Jlesjionso to environmental conditions, such as nature of medium, acidity of 
rnt'dium and temperature. 

(Hi) Manner of spore germination umler a variety of conditions. 

\, Inoculation experiments by throe different method.^ under glass-house and field 
conditions have been carried out. The main results were : 

(i) Eacfi fungu-s with ihe exception of Mycosphasrelhi pinodes and Ascochyta 

pinodella is specialised largely to its own host, ulanl. 

(ii) M ycosphoereUa pinodes and Ascochyta pinodella are the only ones which cause 

severe foot -rot. 

5. A discussion of the experimental results in relation to the taxonomy of these 
forms is given, and the following conclusions are reached ; — 

(i) The fungus causing blight of peas in India is ty^iical Ascochyta pisi Lib. 

(ii) The fungi isolated from lentil in India and from wild Vicla saliva in England 

are varieties of Ascochyta pis'i Lib. 

(iii) The fungus cativsing blight of gram in India is identical with Phyllosticta rahiei 

(Pass.) Trotter. Reasons are given in support of the transference of this 
species to Ascochyta as Ascochyta rahiei (Pass.) Labrousae. 
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(u’) Aacochyta pinodella Jones and Aacochyta pino'lea Jones (perfect stage 

phasrella pinoiea (Berk. & Blox. Stone) are conHrraed as good species and 
distinct from Aacochyta piai Lib. and Aacochyta rahici (Pass.) Labrousse. 
The two former arc characteristically associated with the foot-rot phase of 
the disease and are both rathor unspecialised in their parasitism. 

(v) A fungus isolated li’om peas in India, in association with Aacochyta piai Lib. 
is considered to be a weakly parasitic race of Aacochyta pinodella Jones. 
(Atdhor*8 abstract)^ 


The occurrence, perpetuation and control of gram (Cicer arietinum L.) 
blight caused by Ascochyta rahiei (Pass) Labrousse, with special refe>« 
rence to Indian condition. Abdds Sattab. {The annals of Applied 
Biology y Vol. XX, No. 4, pp. 612-633). 

1. The importance and distribution of gram blight are described. 

2. The field appearance of blight, and the inlluenee of evnironmental factors such 
as rainfall, temperature, wind and system of cropping on its incidence and develop- 
ment are given. 

The occurrence of blight in various parts of India is shown to bo highly correlated 
with the amount of rainfall during the {lowering and fruiting periods of the gram crop. 

3. It is shown that the gram jilant increases in susceptibility with ago and is most 
susceptible at the flowering and fniiting stages. This susceptibility has been found to 
be directly proportional to the amount of malic acid secreted by the plant on its 
surface. 

4. Germination of spores of A. ruHci has been studied in some detail and it has 
been found that they are favoured in their germination by the presence of N/50-N/25 
malic acid or acidified carbon food (pH 2*5). 

5. It has been proved that the disease is carried over from one year to another 
(t) by sowing infected seed, (ii) by sowing seed mixed with pieces of diseased gram stalks 
and (Hi) by diseased plant debris which remain lying on the surface of soil in the fields 
after the crop is harvested. 

6. Measures of control of the disease are given. 

Tlie most practicable for the farmers are : — 

(1) Use of healthy seed for sowing purposes and (2) destruction of diseased plant 
debris, (Author's ahairact). 



NOTES 


IMPORTATION OF FRUITS INTO INDO-CHINA 

In the May (1934) Number of ‘ Agriculture and Live-stock in India * was pub- 
lished a translation of the Decrees issued by the Governor-General of Indo-China, 
dated the 8th March and 6th July 1932, regarding the importation of fruits into Indo- 
China. It is now notified for general information that the following officers are 
authorised to issue the certificates required imder Article 1 of the said Decrees in 
their respective provinces ; — 


Province 

Designation of officer authorised to issue 
certificates 

Madras .... 

A Gazetted officer of the Entomological Section not 
below the rank of an Assistant Entomologist 

Bombay .... 

Plant Pathologist and Professor of Entomology at the 
Poona Agricultural College 

Sind ..... 

Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind 

Bengal .... 

Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India, Alip >re, Calcutta 

United Provinces • • 

Deputy Director of Gardens, United Provinces, Saharan* 
pur 

Punjab .... 

Entomologist to the Government of the Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa • • 

Horticulturist, Bihar and Orissa, Fruit Research Station 

Central Provinces • • 

Director of Agriculture 

Assam .... 

Director of Agriculture 

North-West Frontier Province 

Agricultural Officer 

Coorg .... 

Deputy Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
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2. The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Alipore, Calcutta, will 
levy a fee at 6 per cent on the invoice value of the consignment subject to a minimum 
charge of Bs. 6. 


IBAPERIAL BUBEAU OF SOIL 5CIFNCE : SOIL DEFICIENCIES AND 

PLANT DISEASES 

Technical Communication No. 13 of the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science* 
Bothamsted, Soil Dc^ficiencies and Plant Diseases ” deals with the border line of 
plant physiology and soil chemistry. Dr. Jacks and Miss ScherbatoflF have collected 
and summarised the relevant facts from some hundreds of papers and provided a 
bibliography of 367. This bulletin does not deal with the phenomena associated 
with nitrogen, potash or phosphatic starvation, but with the pathological conditions 
which have been described to deficiencies of the so-called minor elements, notably 
manganese, iron, magnesium, boron, sulphur, copper and zinc. 

A handy table of deficient elements, main crops affected and numerical refe- 
rences to the main bibliography considerably enham^e the utility of the bulletin 
(Editor). 


WHEAT MARKETING IN INDIA 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research offered a prize of Rs. 500 for the 
best thesis on wheat marketing. In response to the advertisement twenty essajrs 
were received which were judged by a Committee composed of the following three 
judges : — 

1. Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghav ieharya, K.B.E., Vice-Chairman, 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

2. Mr. D. L. Drake-Broekman, C.S.I., C.T.E., I.C.S., Member, Board of 

Revenue, United Provinces. 

3. Dr. L. C. Jain, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of Economics, University 

of the Punjab. 

The essays received were examined by the judges who considered that the theses 
submitted by the under-mentioned two gentlemen were the best and as they were 
of equal merit they resolved to divide the prize equally between them. 

The names of the successful candidates are : — 

1. Mr. Abdul Hamid, 343, Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 

2. Mr. J. M. Lobo-Prabhu, T.C.S., Dehra Dun. 

The successful theses are published on pages 236 and 261 of this journal. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA VETERINARY COLLEGE, PATNA 

Notiob 

The next session of the Bihar and Orissa Veterinary College will commence 
from the 1st July 1935. 

1. Candidates desiring admission should each submit his application on the 
prescribed form, together with the following certificates in original, so as to reach 
the principal on or before the Ist June, 1936. 

(a) Age and moral character certificate from the Head Master of the School 
at which he last read. 

(b) University certificate or a certificate from the School or University autho- 
rities to show that he has passed the Matriculation Examination. 

(c) Medical Certificate of fitness from an Assistant Surgeon. 

(d) Letter from his guardian stating that all expenses incurred by his ward 
during the latter’s period of study at the college will be paid. 

(e) Letter of identification from some well-known person stating that the 
candidate is known to him and the statements made in the application form 
are correct. 

2. Government or District Board stipendiaries should in addition to the above 
each produce a letter from the Director of Veterinary Services, Bihar and Orissa, 
or from the Chairman, District Board concerned, to whom they should apply in the 
first instance, stating that their selection as stipendiaries has been approved. 

3. l^eference will be given to candidates who have passed the I. A. or I.Sc. 
Examination of a recognised University. A good knowledge of English is essential. 

4. Non-stipendiary candidates will have to appear before the Governing Body 
of the College when called for interview. 

5. Fees must be paid in advance according to the scale under rule 8 of the 
college rules. 

6. Candidates will reside in the college hostel from the date of their admission 
unless specially exempted. 

7. Admission forms may be had free on application to the Principal. Pros- 
pectus will be supplied on receipt of 0-4-0 by money order for each copy required. 



Persona] notes. Appointments and Transfers, Meetings and 

Conferences, etc. 

His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased, under the 
provisions contained in Rules I and 22 of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Rcseareli, to appoint the Diwan of Tbavancobe as a 
member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and also as a member 
of its Governing Body. 

His Excellency the Govemor-Gencral in Council has been pleased^ under the 
provisions contained in Rules I and 43 of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, to appoint the DiBECTOB of AoBiciTLTrBE and 
Fishbbibs, Tbavancokb, as a member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and also as a member of its Advisory Board . 


In consequence of the vacancy caused by the resignation of Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Mohammad Obaidur Rahman Khan, the Government of the United 
Provinces have nominated Khan Bahadub Shah Nazab Hussain to be a member 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee to represent the cotton-growing industry 
in that Province. 


In pursuance of clause (xi) of section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923), the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint 
Mr. Chbllabam Shewabam to be a member of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee constituted under the said Act to represent the Karachi Cotton 
Association, Ltd. 


In exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (4) of section 4 of the Indian 
Lac Cess Act, 1930 (XXIV of 1930), the Governor-General in Council has been 
pleased, on the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, to nominate 
Mr. E. H. Mabshadl to be a member of the Indian Lac Cess Committee, to represent 
the shellac export trade, vice Mr. W. G. C. Frith resigned. 


Rai Bahadur Malik Chaban Das, Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, has been granted leave on average pay for four months with effect from the 
16th March 1935 (forenoon) preparatory to retirement. 
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Mr. Bazlttl Karim, of the Imporial Secretariat Service (ChiRs II), an Assistant 
in the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, has been appointed to officiate as 
Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with effect from the 16th 
March 1935, vice Rai Bahadur Malik Charan Das, granted leave preparatory to 
retirement, or until further orders. 


Mr. P. M. Sundaram, of the Imperial Secretariat Service (Class II), an Assis. 
tant in the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, has been appointed to officiate 
as Superintendent in that Department with effect from the 16th March 1936, vice 
Rai Sahib Tej Bhan Bahl on leave, or until further orders. 


Mr. A. M. Livingstone has been aj^pointed temporary Marketing Expert, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
the Government of India with effect from the 1st January 1936. 


The following appointments have been made in the Office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to the Government of India, with effect from the dates shown 
against each : — 

Senior Marketing Officers 

1. Mr. C. B. Samuel, M.A., B,Sc. (Hons.) [1st February 1936]. 

2. Mr. A. M. Thomson [1st February 1935]. 

3. Mr. H. C. Javarayya, LAg., F.L.S., F.R.H.S. [27th February 1935]. 

Marketing Officers 

1. Mr. B. P. Bhargava, B.Sc., A.M.Inst. B.E. [18th February 1935]. 

2. Dr. T. G. Shirname, B.Ag., Ph D., F.S S., F.R. Econ.S. [21st February 

1935]. 

3. Mr. D. N. Khurody, I.D.D.(Hons.) [25th February 1935]. 

Assistant Marketing Officers 

1. Mr. Triyugi Prasad, M.A., LL.B. [1st February 1935]. 

2. Mr. Farzand Ali Shah, B.A. [1st February 1936]. 

3. Mr. P. L. Tandon, B.Sc.(Wales), F.R.Econ. S. (London) [1st February 

1935]. 

4. Mr. Hukmat Khan, B.Sc.(Agri.) [Ist February 1936]. 

6. Mr. K. CoMABASAMY Chbtty, B.Sc, (Edin.)[lst February 1936]. 
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6. Mr, S. C. Chakbavabty, B.Ag. [1st February 1935]. 

7. Mr. E. M. Bee [1st February 1935]. 

8. Mr. K. Gopalan, M.A., Dip.Econ., C.H.D., B.Com.(Manchr.), F.R.Eoon.S. 

[Ist February 1935]. 

9. Mr. Shashi Kant Desai, N.D.D.(Scot.) [Ist February 1935]. 

10. Mr. Fazal Haq, B.Ag., M.So.(Ileading) [1st February 1935], 

11. Mr. Nubui. Islam [4th February 1935]. 

12. Mr. Y. T. Desai, B.Ag., M.Sc.(Eoon.)(London), F.R.Econ. S. (Eng.) [20th 

February 1935]. 


Syed Eiazitl Hassan, M.R.C.V.S., Assistant to the Professor of Pathology, 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, has been appointed Deputy Director, Imperial 
Veterinary Serum Institute, Izatnagar, with efibct from the 5th November 1934. 

Madras 

Mr. R. W. Littlewooo, N.D.A., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Live- 
stock, has been granted leave on average pay out of India without medical certi- 
ficate for five months and fifteen days from 1st April 1936. 


Mr. T. Mubari, B,Sc.,Dip. Rural Econ., Dip. Agri., F.L.S., Temporary Super- 
intendent, Livestock Research Station, Hosur, has been appointed to officiate as 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, Hosur, in Class I of the Madras Agricul* 
tural Service, with effect from Ist April 1935, vice Mr. R. W. Littlewood granted 
leave. 


Mr. B. Ramayya, B.Sc.(Edin.), Deputy Director of Agriculture, I Circle, Vizaga- 
patam, has been granted leave on average pay without medical certificate for two 
months from 11th March 1935. 


Mr. K. Unnikrishna Menon, Dip.Agri., Assistant Director of Agriculture in 
charge of VI Circle, Madura, has been appointed to a post in Class I of the Madras 
Agricultural Service and to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, VI 
Circle, Madura, with effect from 22nd November 1933. 
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Mr. T. Btjdhavidiieya Rao Nayudu, L.Ag., Assistant Director of Agriculture 
n charge of II Circle, Guntur, has been appointed to a post in Class I of the Madras 
Agricultural Service and to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, II Circle, 
Guntur, with effect from 11th January 1934. 


Mr. Y. G. Krishna Rao Nayudu, C.D.A.(Edin.), Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Salem, has been appointed to Class I of the Madras Agricultural Service and to 
officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, VIII Circle, Coimbatore, with effect 
from the date of taking charge. 


Dr. T. V. Ramakrisiina Ay yak, B.A., Ph.D., F.Z.S., Lecturer in Entomology’ 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore and Officiating Government Entomologist, Coim- 
batore, has been appointed to be Government Entomologist, provi>sionally substan- 
tive, with effect from 23rd December 1930. 


Mr. M. C. Cherian, B.A., B.Sc., D.I.C., Lecturer in Agriculture, Agric nlfural 
College, Coimbatore, and Officiating Lecturer in Entomology, Agricultural Coil go, 
Coimbatore, has been appointed to be Lecturer in Entomology, provisionally subs- 
tantive, with effect from 23rd December 1930, vice, Dr. T. V. Ramakrishna 
Ayyar. 

Mr. K. C, Naik, Assistant to the Emit Sx)ecialist, Agricultural College, Punjab 
and Officiating Horticulturist, Bihar and Orissa, has been appointed to be tempo- 
rary Superintendent, Emit Research Station. 


Mr. G. Ganapathi Ay yah. Assistant, Chemistry Section, has been appointed to 
officiate as Assistant Agricultural Chemist, Coimbatore, in Class I of the Madras 
Agricultural Service, with effect from the date of taking charge. 


Mr. K. S. Viswanatha Ayyar, B.A., Assistant Agricultural Chemist, Coim- 
batore, has been granted a further extension of leave on half average pay without 
medical certificate for four months from 14th January 1935. 
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Mr. S. N. Venkataramana Ayyab, Upper Subordinate, IV Grade, has been 
appointed to Class I of the Madras Agricultural Service and to officiate as temporary 
Assistant Marketing Officer, with effect from the date of taking charge. 

Mr. M. P. Kunhtkutti, Upper Subordinate, TI Grade, has been appointed to 
Class I of the Madras Agricultural Service and to officiate as temporary Assistant 
Marketing Officer, with effect from the date of taking charge. 


Bombay 

Dr. W. Burns, D.Sc., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, has been granted leave 
on average pay for two months and thirteen days combined with leave on half 
average pay for four days with effect from 2nd February 1935, or the subse- 
quent date on which he may be relieved. 


Mr. B. S. Patel, N.D.D., N.D.A., C.D.A.D., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Gujarat, has been appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture, vice 
Dr. W. Burns, proceeding on leave. 

Mr. C. S. Patel, on return from leave has been appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Director of Agricultxire, Gujarat, vice Mr. B. S. Patel. 


Mr. V. A. Tamhane, M.Ag., M.Sc., Agricultural Chemist and Soil Physicist and 
Local Officer, in charge of the Sakrand Agricultural Research Station, has been 
appointed to officiate as Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind during the absence on 
leave of Mr. W. J. Jenkins. 


Mr. G. P. Patil has been appointed to officiate as Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Poona Agricultural College, vice Dr. T. G. Shirname, appointed Market- 
ing Officer in the Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India, pending further orders. 


Mr. N. Narayana has been appointed to act as Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Poona Agricultural College, in the Bombay Agricultural Service, Class II, with effect 
from 1st March 1933 and placed on probation for a period of two years. 
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Mr. Y. N. Marathb has been appointed to act as Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Services, Bombay Presidency, vice Khan Saheb J. D. Buxy, retired. 


United Provinces 

Mr. J. A. Manawwar, M.Sc., Assistant Director of Agriculture, Sarda Circle, 
Lucknow, has been appointed to the temporary post of Officer on Special Duty for 
performing the duties of Provincial Marketing Officer, with headquarters at Lucknow, 
with effect from the date he assumes charge of the duties of the post. 

Mr. J. G. Burns, Garden Overseer, Kumaun, has been appointed to hold the 
temporary post of Superintendent, Government Gardens, Chaubattia. 


, Punjab 


Mr. A. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmad, B.Sc.(Agri.), M.Sc.(Lond.), Bar-at-Law, F.R.H.S., 
M.R.A.S., Officiating Assistant Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, has been appointed Officiating Assistant Physiologist, Botanical Section, 
Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, with effect from the 1st December 1934, 
consequent on the transfer of one of the two posts of Assistant Professors of Botany 
to the Research side of the Botanical Section. 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jagat Singh, B.A., M.Sc., Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur has been granted leave on average 
pay for eighteen days and in continuation leave on average pay on medical certificate 
for three months and twenty-two days, with effect from the 23rd December 
1934. 

Burma 

Mr. F. D. Odell, M.A., I.A.S., has been appointed to be Marketing Officer, 
Burma, with effect from the 1st February 1935. 


Mr. Saw Tun, B.Ag., Assistant Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, 
Meiktila, has been granted leave on average pay for three months with effect from 
the J6tb January 1936 or the subsequent date on which he avails himself of it. 
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Mr. Ba On, D.Sc., B.Ag., Senior Agricultural Assistant, Mahlaing, has been 
appointed to officiate in the Burma Agricultural Service (Class II), and has been 
posted as Assistant Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle, Meiktila, in place of 
Mr. Saw Tun, Assistant Director of Agriculture, proceeding on leave. 

Mr. R. M. Rao has been appointed to the temporary post of Assistant Rice 
Research Officer, Burma, with effect from the 6th February 1936. 

Mr. J. Smith, B.V.S., Class I, Veterinary Research Officer, has been granted 
leave on half average pay for six months and twenty-four days in continuation of the 
leave already granted to him. Mr. Smith has been permitted to retire from the 
service of Government on the expiry of the leave. 

Central Provinces 


Mr. Laxmi Nakavan Dubey, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture^ 
Chhindwara, has been granted leave on a vera-ge pay for two months on Medical 
Board certificate in extension of the leave already granted to him. 


On return from the leave granted to him Mr. D. G. Mehta, B.Ag., Extra Assist- 
ant Director, assumed charge of the temporary post of Assistant Marketing Officer 
in coiiTiection with the scheme for the improvement of marketing in India, with 
effect from the 11th February 1935. 


Rai Bahadur R. V. PHiLAi, G.B.V.C., Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, 
CcTitral Provinces, has been granted leave on average pay for eight months (out of 
India), with effect from the 26th March 1935. 


Rai Sahib Gohrishankeb Shkivastava, Assistant Director of Veterinary 
Services, Berar Division, has been appointed to officiate as Deputy Director of 
Veterinary Services, Central Provinces, vice Rai Bahadur R. V. Pillai, on leave. 

Assam 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Datta, Superintendent of Agriculture, Surma 
Valley, has been appointed temporarily as Deputy Director of Agriculture, in Glass 
I of the Assam Agricultural Service, with effect from the Ist February 1936, and hae 
been placed in charge of the Surma Vall^ Circle. 
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On being relieved by Mr, Satyendra Chandra Datta, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Mr. Fazlul Haque, M.R.A.S., Dip. in Agrio., Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Surma Valley Circle, has been transferred to Jorhat and has been placed in 
charge of the Upper Assam Districts Circle. 


On being relieved by Mr. Fazlul Haque, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Mr. 
Laksheswar Borthakur, Deputy Director of Agriculture, has been transferred 
to Gauhati and has been placed in charge of the Lower Assam Districts Circle. 





REVIEWS 


Scientific HorficuJlvfe (formerly tlie H. E. A- Ye ar Book), Vol. Ill, 1936. 
Price Zs. M,, ])(>st.aire oxtrii. Pn]>lisliecl ])y the Horticultural Erlucation Asso- 
ciation. 

The/ Horticjultural Education Association now call tluur annual journal Scienti^ 
fic Horticvlhirc— a title which more accurately represents its contents. The Honorary 
Editor, Mr. K. T. Pearl of the Wye Agricultural (lolli^ge, is also joint author of two of 
the spec ial articles whi(‘]i appea.r in i-his number. T>r. Wallace’s presidential address 
to the Association is entitled ‘ Scicuiee and Fruit ({rowing — an aj)propriate choice, 
for it is now 40 >ears since the oldest fruit research station in England was opened 
at Woburn by th(^ Duke of Bedford and by Mr. Spencer Pickering whilst 1934 also 
marked the ‘ coining olage ’ of the youngest research inslit ate at East Mailing — which 
is already well kiuavn 1o many Indian readers. ‘ Sckaice and IVuit-growing * was 
the title of the juiljlicalion l)y the Dukc^ fd’Px'dford and Mr. Spencer Pickering issued 
in 1919 when Woburn Station ’v^ as ckised down after 25 years of ox])(*rimontal work 
and summarised the position as it then was. Jn his address, Dr. Wallace shows what 
an im]:)ortant bearing these early results have had on more recent progress. He 
concludes hy ])ointiug out that there is one side of the great liaison between science 
and fruit-growing which must not bo ncgkicted and that there is groat need for a 
sound (educational structure which will advance with the times. Ho ably points 
out that a position has now been reached whe^n fruit rosoarch can provide the data 
both for the highest type of scientific courses in Pomology in a University and for the 
more practical courses in fruit-growing which are recpiired for the various grades of 
fruit-grow ers and workers. Very great progress has been made in this direction by 
the Long Ashton research station of the University of Bristol, of which Dr. Wallace 
himself is Deputy Director, and to which several Indian students owe a debt of 
gratitude. 

Messrs. Bagenal and Pearl have contributed a most useful summary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Conference on Apples and Pears, which was held at 
Crystal Palace in Septembei' 1934. Among important papers read at this conference 
mention may bo made of ‘ Orchard Factors affecting Fruit Quality’ by Dr. Wallace ; 

‘ the Storage of Apples ’ by Kidd and West ; and ‘ Rootstocks for Pears, 
by Mr. R. G. Hatton, Director of the East Mailing Research Station. The journal 
also contains a brief note by Sir Albert How jvrd on the utilisation of the 
waste products of horticulture as humus and a reference to the now familiar 
‘ Indore Process of Compost-making.’ Messrs. Pearl and Hart contribute an 
e^^oellent summary ‘ Twenty-one years fruit research at Halling% 

( 310 ) 
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The work of this Fruit Rcsojircli Station is well-known to many horticulturists in 
India through the mediuin of the horticultural abstracts publish(‘(l hy tlic Tniperial 
Bureau of Fruit Production whi^ h has headquarhu's at East Mailing. The station 
is famous tlu^ world over l‘or the work it has done on rootsi-ocks and for the experi- 
mental tecliiiicjue vhicli it ]jas d{‘.volo]K*d. Of special interest is the modern lay- 
out for a manurial trial with a])ples which was described in Techiii<ui[ f Communica- 
tion No. 2 of the Im2)erial Bureau of Fruit Production. In view of the discourage- 
ment which has att(*nd(Hl similar expt'rimeiits elsewhere })articu]arly in the United 
States, the salient points of the. East Mailing methods will hear recapitulation here. 
They are : — 

(a) The (elimination of inherent variation of the ex])erirnental trees hy (i) 
tlie Use of stan(h).rdis(Hl clonal rootstocks and carcifully rogued varieties 
true to name ; (?/) ilie utmost care in grading the phn)ts for unifor- 
mity and freedfun irom diseases. 

{h) Comprelieiivsive, eom])l(‘t(i and accnrati*, m(‘,a.surenH^nt of the individual 
tr(‘c’s gro^\th, liowering, (*ro])pijig and health record. 

(rj Scrupulous attention to details of nunn;.gement, ineluding a forward 
policy of dis(^ase and post conti'ol. 

(d) Tm]ToV'<xi ])lut lay-out dc^signed to (‘limuiate positional (actors and soil 
diliereinrs. 

(c) Syst(*matic soil snrv(‘y ])nor to jilanting. 

Nor should the contributions of the East Mailing 1h‘search St^i-tion to our know- 
ledge of plant phyriology go ujujunt ioned. Th*‘ work ol lu)i.r(‘rs on the root-systems 
of apple trees is lurlli^hing infunnaiion (d giea.* valu(‘ in ri hit ion to tree management 
and nutrition, whilst the same woiker's din^ct (‘b.-tM vc.tions on trt e-root growth, 
where the rtjot in its natural surround'ng.s is studied with tlie inKTosceqie by means 
of special c»bsorvalion tn'nch, promisc.‘^ e. belter iuuh‘r>t Hiding of ti'ecs responses 
to external conditions. Knigdit's s1ndi('> (d root-dioot ratio jind the elfofd t)f differ- 
ential root and shoot })runing tn'ctnuait pnunises to j)ii»vidt‘. a dearer ]>ieturo of 
what is likely to ha})pen when a ncwdy-phniied tn'e is prun(‘d. 

These exampkxs must sufhc(^ and as in tormer y( ars, ^Scic'/ilijlc Horticulture^ 
to give it its new title, will be found of the grt‘atest use to all intiu-estc d in the scienti- 
fic production of fruit, vegetahh'.s and flowers (Ki>riH>K). 

& 

l«ac and the Indian Lac Research Institute. By iJouoTiiY Nouris, P. M. 
Glover and B, W. Aldts. Puhluhed, by the Lac Rc.^earcli InstiUiie^ 

Namkum, Ranchi, Price Rs. 2-S-O, 

Lac is one of the village industries whose imjiortance was empha-sised by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture wliieb pointed out that. th(‘. chief obstacles in the 
way of its development wxiro : — great finetuations in price, an excessive number of 
middlemen between the cultivator and the Calcutta market, competition from 
synthetic substitutes, the absence of any standardised product, and the liability to 
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loss from insect pests. Lao cultivation is of special importance in the Chota Nagpur 
Division of Bihar, the Feudatory States of Orissa and part of the Central Provinces 
and Central India. Generally speaking these are ‘ precarious * areas agriculturally 
so that any addition to the agriculturists income is doubly important. The manu. 
facture of shellac is an ancient Indian industry. Lac production is mainly confined 
to India though appreciable quantities are produced in the Far East, mainly in Siam. 
The manufacture of shellac, and of the less important forms Button Lao and Garnet 
Lac, is practically an Indian monopoly and most of the stick-lac from the Far East 
is marketed through Calcutta. 

After a concise description of the industry itself the authors describe the events 
leading up tc the establishment of the Lac Research Institute at Namkum, five 
miles from Ranchi, the headquarters of the Chota Nagpur Division. Funds were 
provided by a small cess on lac ex})ort8. The research sections of the Institute 
are the Entomological, the Bio-chemical and the Physico-chemical. Broadly speak- 
ing, the first two are concerned with improvements in the efficiency of lac produc- 
tion ; the latter with improvements in manufacture, in methods of analysis and 
in new and improved methods of lac utilisation. The former is the best remedy for 
low prices, the latter has become a primary necessity in view of the competition of 
synthetic substitutes. In the electrical industries, in varnishes and in mouldings 
the competition of synthetic products has become of great and increasing importance 
and it can only be met by increased efficiency in production, manufacture and 
marketing — including scientific service to consumers such as is so freely offered by 
the large ‘ synthetic ’ combines. 

The authors give a readable account of the activities of the Institute and of 
the results of research of which only a few can be mentioned here. On the production 
side, definite advances have been made in plantation management especially in 
pruning. The best iac is produced on the Kuaum tree (Sckkicheratrijuga) but 
as managed by the cultivator regular crops are not obtained and the tree has often 
to be rested for two years. By the Institute’s method, a crop can be obtained onoa 
in every 18 months and the trees show an increasing ‘ frame ’ so that the cropjuxig 
area of the tree is gradually increased. The introduction into Chota Nagpur of 
the alternative host Khair (Acacia catechu) is stated to be a great success 
affording an increased supply of lac of the same high quality as is produced on 
Kuaum. 

The Entomological Section has worked out a simple m ethod of forecasting 
swarming which enables the brood lac to be cut at the right time, instead of weeks 
beforehand, and a better infection obtained. Simple changes in cultural methods 
enable the loss of lac from insect enemies to be greatly reduced. The biological 
control of one of the major predators of lac, Eublemma amabilia, a Noctuid moth 
appears to be a practical possibility as the parasite Microbracon tachardiae can be 
bred artificially in numbers. Amongst discoveries on the industrial chemical side 
may be mentioned improvements in the indigenous method of shellac manufacture 
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and the successful use of the bye-product ** kiri both lOi the production of bleached 
lac and for the manufacture of a moulding powder. Much work has also been done 
and published in the form of research notes, on the improvement of shellac for use 
in varnishes. A description is given of the work of the London Shellac Research 
Bureau. This scheme has developed from the work of the Special Lac Officer in 
London and three Indian research chemists appointed by the Committc^e are now 
working in industrial research laboratories at Teddington and Rugby by arrange- 
ment with the Paint and Varnish Trades Research Association and the Electrical 
Industries Research AssKJciation, respectively. Here technical and scientific prob- 
lems bearing directly on the greater use of lac in industry are taken up in consulta- 
tion with those industries. 

Lao as a commodity appears doomed to suffer unduly from the attentions of 
the speculator. Since the above work was published, a ‘ comer * has collapsed and 
lac again seems to bo approaching the shxmp prices of 1932-33. But research such 
as that described by broadening the basis both of demand and production should^ 
at any rata, spell greater prosperity for the lac.-grower and the shellac manufacturers. 
[Editor ]. 



The Progress of Rural Welfare in India, 1934. By C. F. Strickland, C.I.E* 
Oxford University Press, (Price in India eight annas). 

This handy little brochure issued under the auspices of the Indian Village Wel- 
fare Association is an admirable* s(*quel to the same author’s Review of Rural Welfare 
Activities published by the Oxfiu'd University Pi ess in 1932. The Association in 
Mr. Strickland’s own words, “ aims at bringing together those who are familiar 
with the condition of the rural population in India and are anxious to improve it 
by constructive measures.” The Association limits itself almost entirely to publi. 
city and propaganda and has published pamphlets on rural vernacular, broadcasting 
and on child marriage. In addition to holding meetings and inviting addresses on 
special subjects of rural interest, it has successfully organised three Easter schools 
for persons engaged in or proposing any rural work in India. The author 
emphasises the importance of the criteria of effective rural construction laid down 
in his 1932 Review and these will bear repetition. They are : — 

(1) Permanence. — Is the work dependent on the presence of an individual 

who may be removed, or of an organization which may, through a 
change of policy, cease to take interest in it ? In the event of such 
removal or change, will the work collapse, or will it be continued by 
local residents for whose benefit it is intended ? 

(2) Co-ordination. — Is each official department or unofficial organization 

operating independently along a single line, or are all forces, official 
and unofficial, being co-ordinated in an attack upon the rural problem 
on a broad front with the maximum of co-operation ? 
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(3) Personnel, — Are the men or women who are engaged in the work trained 

and qualified for their task, whether technical or social, or are they 
amateurs who learn, perhaps painfully, at the expense' of those with 
whom they deal ? 

(4) Cost.—Pixa the results proportionate (in importance and in permanence) 

to the money spt'iit ? Ts the scheme one wliieh ought to become, 
self-supporting, and does it appear likely to do so ? 

In justifying the second and third of these, ho alludes to the danger of oflBicial 
departments connected with rural uplift falling into the snare of over-independent 
working and shows tlin-t a non-official body may perform a valuable service by bring- 
ing togetlK'T the various officials for co-ordinated effort in a selected village or area 
and what is perhaps ('qually important, by recalling their instructions and repeating 
their demonstrations after their departure. Then follows a summaiy of the 
propaganda work carried out in the various provinces, largely by the provincial 
Governments, it may be observed, which will be of considerable use to all rural uplift 
workers. The last fenv pj>.g(‘s of the book are occupied with some general observ- 
ations which ukt it cart ‘fill thought. Here Mr. Strickland e^xplains the importance 
of broad planning. He also points out that there are three main agencies for 
rural uplift* viz., the departments of Government concerned with rural life and 
welfare ; villager rural ret onstruetion centres and ‘ extensive ’ societies like the 
Red Cross ; the Servants of India ; the BhilSeva Mandal and many others which 
operate throughout the country or over la.rgc arenas. Clearly, all thi('(‘ of tliose should 
be united in consultation though ri'taining full independence of action. And very 
rightly, he emphasises the muid for building from below and the important part 
which Co-operative Botterliving Societies should play as a permanent living force 
for rural betterment. Mr. Strickland writes with intimate knowk'dge and practical 
experience as well as (Mitbusiasm and his bo<»k should be of htdp to many. 
[Rdttor]. 


The Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, puWished quarterly by 
Mr. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, E. 0.4. Annual 
subscription 20 s., post free. 

With the January number, the Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture 
commences its third year and third volume and rc'.aders will note that there has 
been a slight change in (‘ditorial policy as the latest number contains more in the 
way of authoritative summaries of the recent position of agricultural research. To 
many readers this cjhangc will b(' welcome. An important group of five pajiers on 
“the Inheritance of Productivity in Farm Livestock” is of x^au'ticular interest; 
these were read to section D (Zoology) of the British Association at its Aberdeen 
meeting in September 1934. A paper on ‘ the Effect of Shade on American Cotton * 
by R. L. Knight deahribes experiments carried out at Sliambar in the Northern 
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Sudan being designed as a preliminary investigation to det-ermine by means of arti- 
ficial shades the effect of continued clouds on American cotton. The experiment 
does much to throw light on the need for abundant sunshine for rai)i grown cotton 
and the (effect of excessive shade and will bo of int(»rest to any cotton experimenters 
in India. 

Tlie previous Octo])er number of the same journal contains an article })y Dr. 
L. C. Coleman on ‘the Coffee f)lanting Industry of South India’, which his many 
friends in this country will recognise as an authoritative contribution. Dr. Coleman 
was largely rcsponsihl(' for the (‘staMishm(‘nt in 1925 of th(‘ Coffee R('seareh Station 
at Balehoanoor in tlie Mysore State. Another article which should bo of gnjat 
interest to Indian readers is ‘ A Review of Recent Methods and Results in Sugar’ 
ca.n(vbri‘('.ding ’ by Glendon Hill of the Sugartiant^^ Rosc^areli Station, Mauritius' 
Mention should be made of two j)a]>ers in soil science viz : — one hy N. Craig and 
P. Halais on ‘ the InfluemH* of Maturity and Rainfall on the Pi operties of Jjat(‘ritie 
Soils in Mauritius ’ a.nd Morhty Davies and Owen’s ])aper on the ‘ Soil Survey of 
North Shro])shire ’ whieli indicates the* lines on which modern soil survey s are now 
c.o!iduct(‘d. The paper by Coombs on ‘ the Border Efiect. in Plot Experiments’ 
will apy)eal to tlu' many agricultural experimenters in India who an' concerned with 
the tc(‘hni(pie of field experiments. (Epitok.) 



NEW BOOKS 

On Agriculture and Allied Subjects 

Embryology and Genetics. By Prof. T. H. Morgan, pp. viii + 258. New York. 
Columbia University Press : London : Oxford University Press, 1934. 15«. net. 

Diseases of the Banana and of the Manilla Hemp Plant. By C. W. Wardlaw, 
Pathologist for Banana Research, Trinidad : Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture, Trinidad, 1934. 30^. net. 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Fourth Edition (Bulletin No. 23 of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries), pp. v + 25 + 24 plates. 3d. 6d. net. 

Experiments on Inbreeding of Poultry (Bulletin No. 83 of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries), pp. v + 69 + 6 plates. Id. net. 

The Brown Rot Diseases of Fruit Trees (Bulletin No. 88 of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries), pp. v -f- 50 + 28 plates. Id. 6d. net. 

Farm Buildings. By Edwin Gunn, A.R.T.B.A., Ed. by H. C. Long. (“ The 
Birkins Orchard Road, Hook, Surbiton, 1935). Price 5d net. 

Pioneers in Power Farming. By C. S. Orwin. Progress in English Farming 
Systems VIII. Illustrated. PP. 26. (Oxford : Agricultural Economics Besearoh 
Institute, 1934.) Price Id’Bd. 

Black’s Veterinary Dictionary. Edited by Wm. C. Miller, M.R.C.V.S.^ 
F.R.S.E. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged, pp. 1,140, 8 plates and 326 figures t 
A. ft C. Black, Ltd., London. Prioe 21d. net. 


( M® ) 



List of Agricultural Publications in India from 1st August 

1934 to 31st January 1935. 


N(i. 


■I'itlc 


AxiOior 


W’Ik'H' publishod 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


1 Affi'imJlurv tmti L/rf s7f'<7.‘ In 

Vol. TV, Paris 5 aial ainl VV>1. \', 
J. XthiuhI sij])s«Tipl i( hi 1 *.^. (» 
or tl.s, *.h{, (A hi y •loiiriuil of 

Ai'i’icull urr an<l Xiiimal H iisbafiilrv' 
for 1b<‘ ^('iH'ral nwli'r jiil/'rrstcd in 
afxrinilturi' or livoslork in Imlia or 
tni' fropit's). 

2 I 77a' i\f'hfrnfi \fit‘{rnfi urni Jit'irnul. 

(MoiitTilv). Annual '^iibsm pi ion 

Ks. - 1 . 


.*1 1 The Jotnnal of t/o Tr/clunopofif 

frtrf Afjnrujfo a/ Assonaf o.n . (Kii- 
tJ'hsb <ni>l 'I'.nii'lb (»>naibil\. 
'nnual snlisci'ipt ion ib*. I-S-0 Inr 
non -MioniboT's, tire lor ?n»'inb'‘is. 

<1 ’ 'I’bo { ian lonini^: lb‘vi<*\\ (Montlily) 
Animal snb!‘,<a ipf ion 1 »s. !{. 


IsmumI uialcr tbo nn- 
Ijjorilv' ol' tb{‘ linjK'- 
rial ('oinu-i! of Aprri- 
<aiU\iral Ib-soan-b. 


'r. V. IbnnaUriNbna 
Awai’ (lOdilor). Pnb- 
lisla^i })\ tho M. A. 
S. rnion, Aujricnltn- 
ral and Ii(*soar<‘]i In- 
.dilnti', C'oijnbnhn't'. 

Is'-iK'd by* I lio d'ricin 
iiopoly l)istrirt Afrii- 
imlTural Associalion, 
'I’oppaknlani post. 


(’. V. Krishnaswann 
Aiyar (Editor). 


IVlanngi'V of Vnblira- 
j lions, Delhi . 


d’ho Scholar Press, 

I’aljihat. 


Mnm^a Vilas, Janaini 
TCf)oia Press, Trichi- 
ia)poly’. 


Tho Poaiiess Press, 
Aladras. 


b Joortial (f lh M //sorr Aiirh'ull nrol 
ntuJ ExfirrlnHulo} ('nli>n. (lOnizlish) 
Qnaricriy' Pricv* 12 pm* 


1». Narasiinha l\('n- Banpjalore Press, 

liar ((’iiief Eilitur). Bangalore. 


1 ) 


7 


Journal of ihc Alysorc Aifrtfojttnal 
and h'j’furinH’ntfJ ('nion. - -(E-'nnnda) 
Monthly. Pric«- As. 1 ]»er' ( opy. 


N. V’enlvatasiiT>baiya 


Ditto. 


/'nnarf Aancnlfural Maijazim , 

(Qn;irf "rlv'). .\nnnal snbsciiplion 


Its. 2.S.b. 


\’. Desbpande and 
vS. M. Kao (Editors). 


Ai’ya Bbnslinn 
I’ooim City. 


Press, 


S ! Shrfki Shvih'harl (Marathi. ATonllily). 
1 Animal subscript ion Ke. l-'KO. 


Narhar Gangadhar 
Aptc. 


Ditto. 


9 

]() 


Tlie JJfuthrM Journal and Aqric}d- Theo. H. Thorne 
/arbsY (Fortnightly). .Animal snbserip- (K(iitor). 
tion Tin. 10 or 1 1ts. 

Krishi‘Sa)upad (Bengali, Monthly). X. K. Ghnsli 
Annual subscription Ks. S. i 


Tho Canges Printing 
Co. lAd., Howrah. 


Krishi Sam pad a I’ress, 
Dacca. 
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No. 


Title 


Author I Where published 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE-con/rf. 

Tho Improvoinent of tlio (Woiiiit . K. W. CHiakrapani i Government Press, 
under dry Cultivation, Malayalom i TUarar. IVladras. 

and Kanareso. Leaflet No. 59 of | 
tho Department of Agriculture, j 
Madras. 


I 

A bund forming implement. Leaflet ! N. G. Charley . 

No. 61 of tho Department of Agri- ' 
culture, ^Madras. 

Coriander — ^How to improve its qual- 
ity for marketing. Knglish, Tsmil, 

Tolugu, Kanarose and Malayalum. 

Leaflet No. 62 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Madras. 

A simple and cheap process for the 
conservation of Farmyard lUanure. 

Telugu. Notes of the Departnicmt i | 

of Agriculture, Madras. | i 

Malayalam Sayings and Proverb on !K. T. Aiwa and K. j 
Agriculture. Malayalam. bulletin ' Unnikriahna Menon. | 
of the Deportment of Agriculture, 

Madras. 

Picking and marketing of camhodia | K. PaghavachoTi 
cotton in Salem District, Fnglish 
and Tamil. Leaflet No. 62 of the 
Department of Agriculture, MadraJ**. 




P. V. Ramiah . 


T. Budhavidl> 05 ^a 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Tariqa Kasht Jarham Uhan, (Uivhi : Issued by the Depart- ! Covernm»,‘ot Printing 
and Hindi). Leaflet No. H of iht' | meiit of Agriculture, , and Stationery, IT. P., 
Department of Agriculture, I hiited United Provinces. i Allahaho^l. 

Provinces. 


Mauaam-i-gm'ftm li Jo(ai\ Gchvn avr Ditto . . j Ditto. 

Rahikedttsrifaslov Ice vmstc. (Urdu ( 

and Hindi), Leaflet No. 9 of the , 

Department of Agriculture, United 

Provinces. ; I 


A^icultural Implements, Part I. 
(English and Urdu). Leaflet No. 10 1 
of the Department of Agriculture, i 

U. P. 


Agricultural Implements, Part II. 1 
English). Leaflet No. 11 of the 1 
Department of Agriculture, United j 
Provinces. j 


Ditto . . I Ditto. 


Ditto . . I Ditto. 
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No. Title Author Whore published 

GENERAL AGRICULTURE-i:on<rf. 


33 ManuroH. (Engli«li and Hindi). 

Leaflet No. 12 of the Department 
of Agriculture, XTnitod ProvincoH. 

34 Babi hi fasl ki katai ke babat chand 

baten (Hindi), Leaflet No. 1 0 of the 
Department of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 

35 Tariqci Kasht Kapas No. 620. Leaflet 

No. 17 of the Department of Agri- 
culture. United Provinces. 

3C C. 591. A new high quality wheat. 
Leaflet No. 118 of the Dopartmoiit 
of Agriculture, Punjab. 

37 Sun-heat treatment of cotton seed as 

a prevention against pink bollworm. 
Leaflet No. 122 of the Department 
of Agriculture, Punjab. 

38 Annual Keport of the Department of 

Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 1033- 
34. 

39 Annual Report on Experimental 

Farms in Bihar and Orissa, 1933-34. 

40 A Note on Agricultural calendar for 

Orissa and some systems of multijilo 
cropping under Orissa (*onditions. 

41 Report on the working of the Depart- j 

meiit of Agricultiirci of the Central | 
Provinces for tlio year ending the 
31 st March 1 934. Price He. 1 -8-0. j 

42 Annual lioport on Experimental , 

Farms, Nagpur, A kola, Powarkhera, ! 
Adhartal, Clihindwara, Tharsa and | 
Raipur, hir the year ending the 3l8t j 
March 1934. Price Re. 1 -8-0. 

43 Report on Demonstration work car- I 

ried out in the Southern Circle, O.P., 
i/ogether with Reports on the Seed 
and Demonstration and Cattle Breed- 
ing Farms of the Cirele for the year 
ending the 31 st March 1 934 . Price, 
Re. 1-8-0. 

44 Report on Demonstration work car- 

ried out in the Northern Cin-le, C. P., 
together withReports on the Seed and 
Demonstration and Cattle Breeding 
Faims of the Circle for the your end- 
ing the 31st March 1934. Price, 
Re. 1-8-0. 


Issued by the Depart- Government Printing 
merit of Agriculture, and Stationery, U. P., 

United Province. Allahabad. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 


Ditto . . Ditto. 


Issued by the Depart- Government PrintinK, 
merit of Agriculture, Punjab, Lalioro. 
Punjab. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 


Issued by the Depart- Government Press, 
mont of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bihar and Orissa. GulzarViagln 

Ditto . . Ditto. 


Ditto . Ditto. 


Issued by the Depart- Gnvornmoiit Pi'inting, 
ineiit of Agrieulture, (’ent-Tal Provinces, 

<.V)ntral Provinces. Nagpur. 

Ditto . Ditto 


Ditto . Ditto, 


Ditto . Ditto. 
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Autliors 


Wbero published 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE— 


Report on Douionsl ration work par- 
ried out in tin* \Ve.st(»ni (’irdo, (\ 1*., 
together wiUi NeptU'ts on tlie Seed . 
and Denionstratioji and (kittle Breed- 
ing Farms of tlie Circle for ttie year 
ending the :Mst ATareli 1 D:I4. Price, 
He. 1-8-0. 

Jieport on Domoiivstraticui work car- 
ried out in the Fastern Cirehs C. P., , 
togetlior with Koports on the Seed 
and nemonstralion and Cattle Breed- 
ing Farms of tlin Cin-le for the yeari 
ending the .’list Alarcli 1 O.Tl, Price, 
He. l-S-O. 

Report on the Agricultural College, 
Nagpur for tlie y«‘nr finding lUst 
Marcli ItKJl. 

Report on the Agrii ultural Engineer’s 
Section, Agricultural (/oll(‘ge, Nag- 
pur for the veur ending .‘list Marcli 

A Schi'ine for the (‘xtotision of long 
st ,1 pie cotton in the C('ht ra! Pros inces 
and Bcrar. (Hin<li and Marathi). 
Leatlelof the Department of Agri- 
cnltuH', Central Province's. 

Annual Report of the Dejiartment of 
Agriculture, Assaui, for the .year 
iii3:l;i4. 


Jssiu'd h.v th<‘ Depart- Doxc'rnincid Printing, 

mciit of Agriculture, C(*ntra} l^rovinccs. 

Central Provinces. Nagoiu*. 


Issued by (he Depart- ! Government Press, 
merit of Agriculture, | \ssam, Sljillorig. 
Assam. 


T’rogress Report. (»f the Tiistitute of 
Plant Indu'^try, Indtire, Central Trniia 
for tlie year ending ,‘{0t h dime I 9.‘14. i 

Cotton cultivation in Gang (’anal ; 
(kilony (Urdu). Leaflet No. It of the 
Institute of Plant- Fiidustry, Indore. ! 

Annual Report of the Indian Central 
Cotton CoHunittoe for the year rend- 
ing 31st August 1(134. Ih’ico Hs. 2. 

Report on the Adiiiinistration of the ; 
Agricultural Dt>partnient in the 
Cochin State for tlio year 1 108 (1 *J32- 
33). 

Selection of Paddy Seeds. IMalaya- 
lam. Leaflet of the Department of 
Agriculture, Cochin. 

Annual Report of the Coffee Scientific 
Officer, 1933-34. Mysore Coffee Ex- 
perimental Station Bull. No. 12. 


Issued by tla» I )irector, , EKaminer Press, 

Institute of Plant In , Bombay, 
rlustry, Indore. i 


Tssm'd by tin* Indian i linlian (Central Cotton 
Central Cotttai Com i CoTuinittee, Bombay, 
niittoe, Bombay. 1 

IssutMl by tlie Superiu- Cochin Government 
tondont of Agriculture, l*ross, Ernaculam. 

J 'J’ri<-,hur. 


W. W. I\Ia.yne . 


Clovernment 

Bangalore. 
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Where published 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

Season and Crop Report of Bonsai j Issuod by the Depart- Bengal Government 
for the year 1933-34. Price, As. 8. moot of Agriculture, Press, Alipur, Bengal. 

Bengal. 

Season ftTid Crop Report of the tJnited Issued by the Depart- Superintendent, Print- 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh for the ment of Band Records, mg and Stationei^, 
year 1933..34 (13il Fasli). United Provinces. j U. P., Allahabad. 

Report on the Season and Creeps of Tasiied by the Depart- Government Printing, 
the Punjab for tho agricultural year ment of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore, 
ending 30th June 1934. Price, Rs. Punjab. 

3-4-0. 


60 Agricultural Statistics, 1933-34 


issued by the Depait.- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


Croven>ment 
Bihar and 
OuVarbagh. 


Press, 

Orissa, 


61 Season and Crop Report of Bihar and Issued by the Depart- Government Printing, 

Orissa for the year 1933*34. Price, ment of Agritnilturo, Bihar and Orissa., 

Rs. 2-4-0. Bihar and Orissa. Patna. 

62 Season and Crop Report of the Con- Issued by the Director Government Printing, 

tral Provinces and Berar for tho year of Land Records, Cen- Central Provinces, 

ending tlie 31st May 1934. Prieto, tral Provinces and Nagpur. 

Re. 1-8-0. Berar. 


SUGAR RESEARCH 


63 Some practical suggestions tn cane S. Bitaram Patmdu 
grr)wers (Tolugu). 


Manufacture of white sugar and qur 
by the open-pan process. Bulletin 
No. 175 of 1934 of the Department 
of Agriculture, Bombay. Price, As. 3. 


V. V. Gadgil 


Government Press, 
Madras. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 


65 Ikh Id bowai jaldi karo pichhar fane se Issued by the Depart- Government 
nugsan hat, Urdu and Hindi. Leaf- ment of Agricultiiro, and Station 


nugsan hat. Urdu and Hindi. Leaf- 
let No. 6 of the Department of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces. 


ment of Agricultiiro, 
United Provinces. 


lovemment Printing 
and Stationery, U. P., 
Allahabad. 


66 Oannn perna aur nhakar banana. 
Urdu and Hindi. Leaflet No. 7 of 
the Department of Agriculture, i 
United Provinces. 


67 The Improved Method of Qur Manu- Issued by the Director, Examiner 
facture. Leaflet No. 5 of tho Insti- Institute of Plant In- Bombay, 
tute cf Plant Industry, Indore. dustiy, Indore. 
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1 Authors 

1 

1 

.1 

Where published 


1 — ^ ' 

COTTON TECHNOLOGY 


68 

Spinning Test Report (No. 498) on 
samplos of Karunganni Cotton, 1933- 
34, Price, As. 4. 

j Issued by the Indian 

I Central Cotton Com- 
1 mittee, Bombay. 

[ Indian Central Cotton 
j Committee, Bombay, 

1 

1 

69 

Spinning Test Report (No. 603) on 
samples of Navsari Cotton, 1933-34. 
Price, As. 4. 

1 Ditto 

1 

1 Ditto. 

70 

Spinning Test Report (No. 604) on 
samples of Cambodia Cotton, 1933-34. 
Price, As. 4. 

1 

i Ditto 

i 

) 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

71 

Spinning Test Report (No. 609) on 
samples of Kadi-viramgam Cotton, 
1933-34. Price, As. 4. 

i Ditto 

Ditto. 

72 

Spinning Test Report (No. 610) on 
samples of Tinnevolly Cotton, 1933- 
34. Price, As. 4. 

1 Ditto • 

Ditto. 

73 

Spinning Test Rept)rt (No. 611) on 
samples of Bagalkot Cotton, 1933- 
34. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

1 1 

Ditto. 

1 

74 

Spinning Test Report (No. 614) on 
samples of A. R. Kampala, A. R. 
Busoga, and A. R. Jiiija Cottons, 
1933-34. Price, As. 4. 

! Ditto 

i 

Ditto, 

76 

Spiiming Test Report (No. 616) on 
samples of Bijapur Cotton, 1033-34. 
Price, As. 4. 

! Ditto 

! 

Ditto. 

76 

Spinning Tost Roport (No. 616) on 
samples of Upland Cotton, 1933-34. 
Price, A«. 4. 

1 Ditto 

! 

{ 

Ditto. 

77 

Spinning Tost Report (No. 617) on 
sanxples of Karunganni Cotton, 1 933- 
34. Price, As. 4. 

i Indian Central Cotton 

1 Cununittee, Bombay. 

Ditto. 

78 

Techno ’ogical Report on Verum 262 
(Nagpur) 1934-36. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

79 

Technological Report on Vemm 262 
(Akola) 1934-35. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

80 

Technological Report on Verum 262 
(Akola) 1934-35. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

81 

Technological Report on Umri Bani, 
1934-36. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

82 

Technological Report on Punjab- 
Amerioan 289F, 1934-36. Price, 

Ab. 4. 

Ditto 

. Ditto. 
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LAC 


93 Annual lieport of tho Indian Lac Issued by the Indian The Star Pfintintf 

Kosearch Institute, Nainkum, Lac Research Insti- Works, Calcutta. 
Ranchi, Bihai’ and Orissa, for the tute, Namkum, 
year 1933-34. 

94 Advice on the more profitable use of Ditto Ditto. 

the Kueum tree {iSchleichera trijuga) 
as a lac host. (English, Hindi and 
Oriya). 

95 A further moans of dispersing ‘ Poly- M. Venugopalan and Ditto. 

merised * Shellac, Indian Lac Re- R, W. Aldis. 
search Institute Research Rote Ro. 

17 . 

95 Some effects of Hydrochloric acid on ^ R. W, Aldis . Ditto. 

Shellac Varnish. Indian Lac Re- 
search Institute Research Rote Ro. 

18 , 

97 The Heat Curing of Shellac, Part II. M, Rangaswami and Ditto. 

Depoly mensation. Indian Lac Re- R, W. iUchs. 
search Institute, Bulletin Ro. 19. 

9 g Further Rotes on the use of Schlei^ Dorotliy Rorris . . Ditto, 

c^iera tri^'^ya {Kusvm) in Lac Culti- 
vation. Indian Lac Research Insti- 
tute, Bulletin Ro. 20. 

99 A Check List of tho Chalcidoidea bred M. Glover , , Ditto, 

at Ramkum from the lac insect 
Lctcci/er lacca with some notes as 
regai'ds their function, econoniic 
importance and control. Indian 
Lac Reseai'ch Institute, Bulletin Ro. 

21 . 

100 The Biology of Holcocera pulhcrea M. P. Misra and S. R, Ditto. 

Meyr, (Blastobasidao), its preda- Gupta. 

J tors, parasites and control. 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 
General 

101 TAe Indian Journal of Agricultural Issued under the Manager of Publica* 

Science, Volume IV, parts 4, 5 and authority of the Im- tions, Delhi. 

6. Aimual subscription Rs. 15 or 24®. pei’ial Council of Agii- 

(Original scientihc work in Uie cultural Research, 

various branches of science applied 
to agriculture, formerly published 
in the Memoirs of the Imperial De- 
partment of Agtieulture in India is 
now published in the Indian Joumal 
of Agricidtural Science,) 


B 
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Ko* Title Author Where published 


BOTANY 

102 Report of the Experimental work of Issued by tlio Deport- Government Press, 

the Botanical i^ction, Bihar and meiit of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, Gul- 

Orissa, for the year ending 3l8t Biliar and Orissa. zarbagh. 

March 1934. 

Scientific Reports of the Imperial Director, Imperial In- Manager of Publica- 
Institute of Agricultural Reseai'ch, stituto of Agricultural tions, Delhi, 

Pusa (including the Reports of the Research, Civil Lines, 

Imperial Dairy Expert, Physiologi- Delhi, 
cal Chemist and Sugarcane Expert) 
for 1932-33. Price Rs. 4-12-0 or 
8s. 

103 Report on the Botanical Research, Issued by the Depart- Government Printing, 

Agricultural College, Nagpur for the ment of Agriculture, Central Provinces, 

year ending 31st March 1934. Central Provinces. Nagpur. 


CHEMISTRY 

104 Experiments in Manuring Crops in D. L. Sahasrabuddhe Government Central 

the Bombay Presidency, 1 896 — 1931. Press, Bombay. 

Price Rs. 2-9-0. 

105 Report on the Chemical Research, Issued by the Depart- Government Printing, 

Agricultural College, Nagpur for the ment of Agriculture, Central Provinces, 
year ending 31st March 1934. Central Provinces. Nagpur- 

106 Studies on the Pectio substances in W. S. Shaw . . The Madras Publishing 

Tea: U. P. A. S. I. Tea Scientific House, Meidras. 

Department, Bulletin No. 6. 

107 The Nitrogen Distribution in Tea. Ditto . , . Ditto. 

U. P. A, S. I. Tea Scientific Depart- 
ment, Bulletin No. 7. 

108 A Note on the Effect of Sodium Chlo- N. K. Balaram Kurup Government Press, 

ride on the Germination of Paddy Trivandrum. 

Seeds. 

109 Irwin Canal Soil Survey Report. Se- B. Narasimha Iyengar Superintendent, Go- 

ries No. 1. Introductory and Gene- vernment Press, 

ral Part. Price As. 8. Bangalore. 


110 


111 


112 


PLANT DISEASES 


Koleroga or Mdhali disease of are* S. Sundcuaramier • 
Canute. Leaflet No. 53 of the De* 
partment of Agricultiire, Madras 
(Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Mala«' 
yaiam). 

Some common Fungoid Disease of Issued by the Depart- 
crops and their preventive measiue ment of Agricultuxe, 
(Review) English and Bengali. Bengal. 

Report on the Myoological Research, Issued by the Depart- 
Agricultural College, Nagpur for the ment of Agriculture, 
year eading Slat March 1934. Central Provinces. 


Government Press, 
Madras. 


Bengal Government 
Pzess, Alipur. 


Government Printing, 
Central Provinces, 
Nagpur. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


113 

Host Plant Index of Indo-Ceylonese 
Coccidae. Misc. Bull. No. 4 of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Ro- 
soarch. Price Rs. 1-10 or 2d. 9d. 

S. Ramachandran and 
T. V, Ramakrishna 
Ayyar. 

Manager of Publications, 
Delhi. 

114 

Some more Injurious insect Pests of 
Crops. English and Bengali, Bul- 
letin No. 1 of 1934 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bengal. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bengal. 

Bengal Government 

Press, Alipur. 

115 

Tlie New Pyralid Borer of Sugarcane. 
Leaflet No. 116 of the Department 
of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Punjab, 

Government Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

116 

A Note on Pests and Diseases of Jiabi 
Crops. Leaflet No. 119 of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

117 

A Note on Pests and Diseasi s of 
Kharif Crops. Leaflet No. 120 of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

[ 

118 

A Note on Pests of Fruit Trot's and 
Vegetables. Leaflet No. 121 of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto. 

119 
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PLATE XXII. 



Dr. l>eslic Coleman, C. I. E., M. A., Ph. D. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Db. LESLIE COLEMAN, C. I. E., M. A., Ph.D. : 

AN APPRECIATION 

Dr. Coleman was born near Toronto on the 16th of June 1878 and was edu- 
cated at the University of Toronto, where he obtained the degree of M. A. in 1906, 
winning the Governor-General’s Gold Medal. Subsequently he studied at 
Gdttingen and took the degree of Ph.D. in 1907, having specialised in plant 
pathology. He joined the service of the Mysore State in 1908 and until 1913 
held the post of the State Entomologist and Mycologist in Mysore. On the 
retirement of Dr. Lehman, Agricultural Chemist to the Mysore State, in 1910, he 
took charge of the latter’s duties also. When the Mysore Agricultural Depart- 
ment was established in 1913, Dr. Coleman was appointed as its first Director, a 
post which he held till his retirement in 1934, save for a temporary period of 
absence during the war and various periods of leave. 

As a scientific officer, Dr. Coleman will be remembered in India for his work 
on the Koleroga disease of arecanut which resulted in control measures which are 
now in practical operation, for his work on coffee diseases and for his work on the 
jola grass hopper. He was also a pioneer in the investigation of the ‘ spike ’ 
disease of sandal, and he established its infectious character by grafting experi- 
ments and at a comparatively early date suggested that it was probably caused 
by a filter-passing virus. The Balehonnur Coffee Research Station, which is 
maintained jointly by the United Planters * Association of South India and 
the Mysore Department of Agriculture, was largely due to his enterprise and 
foresight* 

To few agricultural officers is it given to build up an agricultural department 
from the foundations and to guide its activities for over twenty years. The 
success which Dr. Coleman achieved needs no emphasis and he has left behind him 
an active organisation . In the Mysore State itself, he is perhaps best remembered 
by the attention he gave to the needs of the ryot, his close contact with him and 
intimate knowledge of his affairs. It was no unusual thing to find him in a 
peasant’s cottage sharing with him his ragi gruel. He was looked on as a 
personal friend by cultivators throughout the State and his name will long be 
remembered in many a humble rural home. 
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Dr. Coleman started his Indian career at the same time as many of the senior 
members of the Indian Agricultural Service and was a regular and valued mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture in India. Not only was he personally popular, 
but he established a reputation for his department by the high standard of work 
on which he insisted. On the Board of Agriculture, the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and latterly the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, his scientific, knowledge and sound judgment were recogniscid to 
be an asset. Both plant- breeding and improvement of livestock came in for his 
active attention and he placed the plant-breeding work of the department on 
a sound footing and also re-organised the cattle and sheep-breeding. He was 
also responsible for the re-organisation of the Sericultural and Veterinary 
Departments of the Mysore State and for the establishment of its Scrum 
Institute. During the la.st three years of his service, he was aetivdy 
engaged in the establishment of the Mysore Sugar Factory at Maudya and 
with the general development of sugarcane production in the Irwin Canal area. 

The recognition of Dr. Coleman’s services to Indian Agriculture by the award 
of the C. I. E. in 1930 gave pleasure to a wide circle of friends and colleague.s. 
Though he reached the normal retiring age in 1933, it had confidently been ex 
peoted that he would serve the Mysore State and India for several years more. 
But this was not to be, for a serious illness followed by continuodill-healthlcd to 
his retirement in 1934. His many friends in India trust that he will enjoy many 
years of happy retirement in the land of his birth and contribute still further to 
the advancement of agricultural science. [T. V.] 
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PLATE XXIII. 



Dr. F. J. Wartli, D. Sc. 


Db. FRRDRIO JOHN WARTH, B.Sr. (Lond.), D.Sc. 
(BiRMmGTiAM) : AN APPRECIA I ION 

By rotiromont of Dr. P. J. Warih, Phynioloj^ical ChoTnisi, Inipoi ial Ins- 
tituto of Animal Husbandry and Dairyiii^r, Bangalore, from Oovcrnmonfc service 
on 23rd March 1935, the Indian Agrieiilt.ural Service has lost one of its most ox- 
p('Tieneed and capable workers. 

Dr. Warth was born on 23rd Mare,h 1879 and received his education first at 
Merchiston Castle School, Edin])iirgh, and then in th(‘ Birmingham University. 
Hegraduat(‘d in science in 1901, with honours in clKunistr^^aud became a chemical 
research S(‘ho]ar in th(‘ University wh(‘re he, displayed (*onsiderable zeal in the 
prosecution of an investigation— a thesis wdiich secured for him the degree of 
of M.Sc. 

Before coming out to India in 1906 as Agricultural Chemist to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, Dr. Wartli. wa.s a Sfience Master for 3 years at Burford Grammar 
School wlieH' he gaiiKsl vuluabh* <‘xperi<‘nc(‘ in laberidory work and in teaching 
ohomistry. He organis(Hl and dcVt*!opf>d 1 he Chemical Section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Burma, and carried out impoi’t«t,nt investigations in 
connection with tlio manurial reqiiireintmts of soils of the- province. 

When in oonm^ction with a sehenu* for tlu doV(ilo]>ment of catllc-breoding in 
India a new section was cr(‘at(‘d in 1921 for dialling wdlli j)rol)l(‘ms connected with 
animal nutrition, Di*. Warth w^as select ed as its liead. Tlie work of this section 
first began at Piisa and was then ti'aiisfi'rrtHl in 1923 tf) Bangalore with the transfer 
of the Military Dairy there to th(^ Im})eritd Dcqiartnieut t»f Agriculture. Although 
Dr. Warth had in the beginning to conduct the; work of the sect ion under adverse 
conditions, yet the. output of his work, as testifit d by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, was most satisfactory, both from the point of view of technical excel- 
lence and from that of practical value. He was the pione(U‘ worker on animal 
nutrition problems in India, and some of his investigations, e,g,, on the power 
of digestion possessed by Indian breeds of cattle, tlu» charaettu* of diet required by 
growing calves, the digestibility of Indian coarse fodders, the digestibility of fodder 
plants at different stages of growth and tlu^ mineral deficiency in fodders, are of 
far reaching practical importance in the development of animal husbandry and 
dairying in India. As a fitting recognition of his outstanding work, the Birming- 
ham University conferred the D.So. degree on him in 1933. His retirement has 
been a distinct loss to the Department of Agriculture. (F. J. F. S.) 
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MANURES AND MANURING 

BY 

A. P. CLIFF, B. A., Dip. Agri. (Cantab.), 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, North Bihar Range, Mvzuffarpur 
Tntboduotion 

By manure is generally understood any material whicjh ameliorates a soil or 
improves it for the purpose of growing crops ; and manuring is a term which 
covers several functions, the most general one being the addition of plant foods 
to the soil for the use of the growing crops. There are, however, other very 
important aspects of the process, such as the amelioration of the soil by reducing 
the alkilinity of kalar 6r near lands or by sweetening sour ones, the improvement 
of a soil’s texture to enable it to hold moisture better and to supply moisture 
more freely to its crops, and the building up in the vsoil of that reserve of humus 
so essential to the healthy working of the various processes connected with plant 
life. 

Under the climatic conditions of India the maintenance m soils of the stock of 
humus is most important. By humus we mean that portion of the organic matter 
in soil, the decayed and partly decayed vegetable tissue, which has so far decom- 
posed as to have lost its vegetable structure and become a dark amorphous mass 
such as we see in very thoroughly rotted farmyard manure ; and this humus 
plays a most valuable part in those processes in the soil which assist the growth 
of plants. It is itself a reserve of plant food, slowly and steadily becoming avail- 
able for the plant’s use ; and it is the ideal medium in which live, and work, 
and multiply, the bacteria and other miscroscopic organisms which play such a 
great part in the changing of food materials into the form in which the plant can 
utilise them. It has a further very beneficial effect on the physical properties of the 
soil in that it gives sands cohesion and water-retaining power and makes clays 
more open and friable. Ample humus in a soil enables it to absorb more water, 
to hold it longer and to give it morb freely and easily to plants, so that the excess 
of one storm or irrigation is absorbed and stored for the plant’s use as required 
and plant growth can be steady and regular instead of varying with the onset of 
rain or irrigation. 

A most important source of food supply for the bulk of India’s crops is the 
nitrogen abstracted from the air and fixed in the soil by various groups of bacteria 
and this process of nitrogen-fixation, the cheapest form of manuring, only functions 
fully in the presence of adequate supplies of humus. At the other extreme, the 
proper utilisation of extra dressings of artificial manures only takes place in a soil 
with an adequate humus supply. 
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In all these respects a good stock of humus is necessary in Indian soils and yet, 
because of the climatic conditions, long warm seasons followed by heavy monsoon 
storms, there is a continual decaying of humus to form soluble salts and washing 
out of these from the soil. On cultivated soils everything assists the rapid loss of 
humus and so the keeping up of the stock of humus in our soils may be called the 
foundation of manuring in India. 

During their growth and ripening, crops collect in themselves large quantitie 
of chemical elements the chief of which are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, nitrogen, 
calcium, phosphorus, potasium, together with smaller quantities of many others 
such as iron, aluminium, magnesium, manganese, sulphur, etc. Of all these, 
carbon only is obtained direct from the air, all the others being drawn in some form 
or other from the soil, through the roots of the j^lants. In the carbon dioxide 
of the air plants have limitless supplies of carbon ; but of the chief elements drawn 
from the soil, nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, the supplies in most soils are 
strictly limited, and their withdrawal by continuous cropping reduces those 
stocks to a point where only sufficient becomes available each season for very 
small crops. In manuring to feed the plants then, we are mainly (loncerned in 
adding to the soil nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. The other mineral consti- 
tuents are essential but the amount of these substances used is so little that their 
supplies are hardly ever inadequate in ordinary soils. Of the main constituents 
potash seems to exist in adequate amounts in most Indian soils ; over large areas 
the soils are deficient in pliosphates while almost all the cultivated soils of India 
seem to lack sufficient nitrogen to enable a full crop to grow without the addition 
of further suppli(?s. It is important to remember in tliis connection that plants 
take up their nitrogen su])plies mainly in the form of nitrates ; only j)a(ldy 
is known to take part of its nitrogen supplies in the form of ammonia which is 
itself an intermediate product in the formation of nitrates. Whatever manures w(^ 
give as sources of additional nitrogen, therefore, the nitrogen-bearing constituents 
of the manure have to be cluinged by chemical and bacterial action in the soil 
to nitrates before the plants can utilise them. 

The manures in general use may be grouped into three classes. The bulky 
and slow-acting ones include dung of livestock of various lands, which when mixed 
with straw, etc., is known generally as farmyard manure, compost which is a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of all sorts of vegetable waste, and green manures which 
are actual crops grown specially to be ploughed or otherwise mixed into the soil. 
They all consist of a large bulk of more or less rotted vegetable matter containing 
comparatively small quantities of actual plant foods but including minute fractions 
of most of the elements a plant requires. The second group includes such manures 
as oil-cake and bone-meals and these are rather more concentrated and quicker 
acting but are still organic and largely of a general nature. The third class, the 
concentrated manures or fertilisers, are mainly commercially prepared chemical 
compounds or mixtures containing relatively large proportions of the main plant 
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foods, i.e., nitrogen, phosphoric Rcid or potash, with little carrying material. 
They are as a rule quick-acting and specific, i.e., in them we are applying what we 
think the plants need. There are in addition a few special manures, such as lime 
which is used to sweeten a soil by neutralising the excess of acid that may be in it, 
and gypsum the main value of which is in the calcium part ol its calcium sulphate, 
though its sulphur is on some soils especially valuable. 

Bulky manures are particularly valuable on most Indian soils because they 
fulfil two most important functions. 

1. They add appreciable quantities of the main plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 

phoric acid and potash, and also small amounts of most of the other 
elements the plant needs. 

2. They add to the stock of humus in a soil ; and this, as already noted, 

improves the soil texture, making heavy soils lighter and light soils 
heavier, in both cases improving the moisture-holding capacity of a 
soil and its ability to move moisture to the plants roots as 
required, and is the essential medium of most microbiological 
activity. 


Farmyard manure 

Farmyard manure is the best known and most widely used bulky manure* 
and is the partially deoomi)osed mixture of the dung and urine of the various farm 
animals, cows, buffaloes, ponies, goats, sheep, etc., with waste fodder materials 
and straw or other plant residues. Of the exerotions of the various livestock the 
urine is nianurially of greatest value and the most often wasted. By making shallow 
pits near th(^ cattle sheds and throwing into tliem a certain amount of plant 
refuse to absorb urine, by storing all the dung in these pits, and by draining into 
them the urine and washings from tlie stalls, the bulk of farmyard manure collected 
can bo greatly increased. But to destroy weed seeds and to make the manure 
fairly quickly available it must bo loft in the pits over a rainy season to rot down 
thoroughly. Whim well prepared it contains 0' 4 to 0*5 per cent nitrogen, 0-3 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 0-2 per cent potash ; and if used in sufficient quantity, 
which is at the rate of 300 to 400 inaunds per acre, will supply most of the plant 
foods a crop requires and improve greatly the soifs texture and moisture -holding 
capacity. But, as everyone knows, there is not enough of it available to manure 
properly the cultivated lands of India; because so much of the dung and trash 
required for making it is used as fuel for which there is at present no economic 
substitute. It is proposed therefore to discuss at greater length the best substi- 
tutes for farmyard manure, on which considerable knowledge has recently been 
collected. 
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Compost 

All over India considerable amounts of waste vegetable matter are available 
such as stalks of cotton, rahar, mustard, leaves of trees and shrubs, sugarcane trash, 
spoiled straw or grass, etc., all surplus vegetable matter of no value even for fodder. 
But it can all, with simple treatment, bo made into compost and compost is an 
excellent substitute for farmyard manure. 

The rotting down of surplus vegetable material to make a satisfactory organic 
manure has been studied in great detail from the time of the elaboration of the 
Adeo process in England ; and in India the Indore process, developed by Howard, 
is probably the soundest method of wide applicability. For wide-spread use by the 
cultivators of India, however, even further simplification is possible. 

The principle of compost making is f o collect the vegetable refuse into heaps, 
inoculate these heaps with the bacteria and fungi necessary for their rapid decom- 
position, and by periodic waterings and turnings of the heaps make the moisture 
and temperature conditions so favourable that the bacteria and other organisms 
multiply very rapidly and the vegetable material is rotted down quickljT' and com- 
pletely. Some materials like cotton and rahar stalks are very intractable and 
require a preliminary breaking down and softening before the decomposition 
processes can got at them, and in such cases it is a good plan to sj)road them on 

the roads and Jet carting go on over them for some months, particularly during the 

rains. Cane trash is difficult to got rotted because of its very woody structure and 
the low proportion of nitrogen it contains ; but sufficient moistening and turning 
of the heaps and the addition of extra nitrogen in ilio form of cattle dung or urine, 
will effect the change ; and oven cane trash can, with careful working, ho rotted 
down quickly and successfully. The sowing of sanai seed on the trash heap at 
the commencement of the monsoon, and the digging into the heap of the crop 
so grown six weeks later, is another good way of raising the nitrogen content and 
assisting decomposition. 

Generally compost heaps, about 20 feet long 10 feet wide and 4 feet high, 
should be made either on flat ground or in very shallow pits, in rows or groups near 
a water supply. In building them, after every foot of rubbish add a thin layer of 
cattle manure or earth from the cattle standings or ovon old woll-rottcd compost 
to act as a starter, and moisten the heap as it grows with drainage water from 
the cattle sheds or other such dilute solution of urino. Moisten tho heaps regularly 
for a few weeks and then turn them, making sure in the turning that the moisture 
is spread well through all the material. Further moistening and turning at fairly 
regular intervals of about three weeks or a month will ensure rapid decomposition 
and in three to six months tho rubbish should bo rotted down to a friable black 
powder like loaf mould, and this is tho finished compost, 

If a regular supply of water is not available the heaps should be made du rin g 
the dry season ; and then, when the rains begin, bo turned to let the rain into them, 
and thereafter be turned and mixed at intervals according to the amount of rain 

B 
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that falls. In heavy rain the intervals should be longer and in light rain shorter, 
the whole object being to get suiBcient moisture well spread through the heap. 
fi!aoh turning lets air into the mass and spreads the moisture and the colonies of 
decomposition organisms through the heap. Rapid decomposition at a fairly high 
temperature destroys weed seeds and also most noxious organisms, so that this 
method can well be used in the treatment of right soil and town refuse, to produce 
a fertile compost, safe and clean to use. 

The final product compost is a dark brown or black friable powder, containing 
about 0 • 5 per cent nitrogen but generally less phosphate and potash. As a manure 
it is quicker acting than farmyard manure, though often of much the same com- 
position ; and to give a full dressing of plant foods to the land fairly heavy dress- 
ings are necessary. [Howard and Wad, 1931]. It is very valuable in 
its effect on the tilth and texture of soil and the best way to utilise it is to give 
moderate dressings and. supplement it by concentrated artificial fertilisers. The 
proper conversion of all the waste vegetable matter found in the Indian villages, 
into good compost, is probably the easiest and best way today of supplementing 
the inadequate supplies of farmyard manure generally available. 

GrRen manure 

A second method of increasing the bulky organic manures so badly needed is 
by green manuring. This moans the growing of a crop on the land and turning it * 
into the soil by ploughing or digging, so that in rotting it provides manure for the 
succeeding crop. A quick-growing leguminous crop is generally used, so that a big 
bulk of vegetable matter is added to the soil after only a short period of growth ; 
and the extra nitrogen which the leguminous crop collects from the air is also 
gained. 

Many leguminous crops are used for this purpose, such as sann hemp or 
9wmi (Crotalaria juncea)^ dhaincha {Sesbanea acuUaia), meth (Phaseolus 
Jticciardianvs), cow peas (Vigna Catjang)y etc., and even some nondeguminous 
ones such as mustard ; but it is generally agreed all over India that, for 
high well-drained lands sanai is the best, and for wot lands probably dhaincha. 
Both grow very rapidly in the early monsoon and in six weeks or so give a large 
bulk of vegetable matter for rotting ; and both, in most soils, form nodules very 
freely and so collect from the air and add to the soil a large amount of nitrogen. 
In the United Provinces a properly grown crop of sanai is considered to add 60 to 
80 lbs. nitrogen per acre to a soil. [Clarke, 1930.] . 

In green manuring it is important to sow the green manure as early as 
possible at the beginning of the rains on welbprepared land so that the crop will 
grow quickly, and then to plough it in six to eight weeks after sowing. It must be 
ploughed in before it gets woody, and while there is still enough of the monsoon 
left to ensure ample rain and two months of the monsoon for rotting. Where it 
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s used for paddy early sowing is essential, and it is puddled into the land when 
this is being prepared for transplanting. For rabi it should be sown early in June 
and ploughed in by the end of July and for sugarcane should be a little, if any, 
later. For most crops ploughing in by end of Jidy or early August is essential ; and 
it is bettor to plough in a small crop at the right time, than to wait for it to grow 
bigger and plough it in late. Ryots dislike green-manuring except for paddy, as it 
prevents them taking a food crop that kharif season, and experiments are being 
made in growing green manure crops in between the rows of food crops or com- 
mercial crops like cotton ; but at present tho sound plan is to persuade the ryot to 
green manure for valuable crops like cane and tobacco, where the increased crop 
obtained will pay a handsome i)rofit on the cost of the green-manuring even after 
allowing for the sacrifice of the food crop. 

An important variation of green-manuring is the growing of leguminous fodders 
such as or jfcaZui, grazing them on tho land by livestock, generally cattle, 
and ploughing in the crop residues and tht', cattle dung and urine dropped on the 
field. Such a practice is, in Bihar, an excellent preparation for tobacco and 
other rabi crops, and also for cane ; while in irrigated tracts tho growing of her- 
seem, tho grazing of the successive growths, and the final plougliing in of the resi- 
dues and manure, is well known as an excellent way of improving the land. The 
practice would undoubtedly spread on a large scale if the live-stock products such 
as milk and ghee, or tho cattle themselves, commanded a better miurket. 

Oil OAKES, etc. 

Tho second class of manures valuable on Indian soils are those like oil-cake and 
bone meals which contain burly high per(^entagoF of the plant foods and at the 
same time a certain bulk of vegetable matter of value in improving soil texture. 
Experiments on the Agricultural Department’s farms all over India, have clearly 
established the result that finely powdered oil-cake is valuable as a manure, to 
the extent of its nitrogen contents, on most commercial crops ; and it is already 
the practice of the cultivator to use oil-cakos for special crops in fair quantity. 
At 10 to 16 mds. per acre, castor (Mike with 6 per cent nitrogen, 3 per cent P2O5, 
and 2 per cent potash, is largely used for sugarcane all over northern India ; and 
where castor cake is not readily available, mustard cake 4 per cent nitrogen, is 
largely used, though the value of this cake as a bullock food restricts its use as 
manure. Kctranj and mahua cakes, with 3 per cent nitrogen, having no value as 
cattle food, can often be got sufiicientfy cheaply to be useful manures. Oil-cakes 
are particularly important in that they are made in most villages and so are avail- 
able cheaply, to some extent almost everywhere. But in using village supplies it 
should be remc-mberod that they are often imperfectly pressed and a high oil con - 
tent makes them slow acting. In the same way fine grinding increases the rate at 
which -they become available. Bone meals are usually fairly finely crushed, welb 
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weathered bonos, containing about 20 per cent P2O5 and 4 or 6 per cent nitrogen. 
Though mainly of use as siip])lying phosphates, their nitrogen is valuable and they 
are slow acting and persistent. They are excellent for permanent crops like fruit 
trees ; but the price is n^latively liigh and the return from them slow ; so that the 
ryot, who must got a quick return for his expenditure on manure, is generally 
better advised to use oil-cake and artificials to supploinont liis cattle dung. 

Lime is not generally needed as a plant food but is valuable for neutralising 
acidity in soils, so making them more able to support the bacterial life so essential 
to plant growth. Tlio laieritc soils and those derived from these which cover so 
largo parts of central and south India, are markedly acid and lime at one ton 
per acre every 4 or 5 years, imjiroves thnr cropping power greatly. Gypsum, a 
crude calcium sul[)hate extensively mined in Raji)utan/i, contains a fair proportion 
of free lime and is valuable on these acid soils* Its sulphur also seems specially 
useful but its value is wider than this. On heavy soils gypsum has a valuable 
(ifFoct in flocculating the finer clay particles and so improving the soil's physical 
texture ; and its calcium sulphate, on many alkaline soils, reduces the alkalinity 
and so ameliorates usar or lealar. Both lime and gypsum are valuable both for 
their physical effects and for their neutralising power. 

Artificial manures 

The third main class of manures are what are called artificial manures or feis 
tilisers ; and those are chemical compounds, generally nuuxufaetured, and con- 
taining relatively large amounts of important jilant foods and corresjiondingly 
small amounts of carrying matter. Their value is almost entirely in the plant 
food they supply ; though some, having an acid reaction, also tend to counteract 
soil alkalinity met witli as kalar or tisar. They are generally very quick -acting and 
so can be applied at sowing time or in the case of long-growing crops like sugarcane, 
in small doses when the (jrop is making its most rapid growth. 

The chief nitrogenous artificials are ammonium sulphate with 20 per cent 
nitrogen, and nitrate of soda with 15 per cent. The phospbatio ones are super- 
phosphate with 22 per cent P^Og, and double super with twice tliat amount. The 
cheapest quick-acting source of potash is sulphate of potash with 50 per cent 
K2O. Because during the Great European War, the processes of commercial 
§xation of nitrogen from the air were enormously developed and commercial 
ammonium sulphate is now-a-days a very cheap source of nitrogen. Further 
processes have been developed for combining phosphates with ammonia produced 
from air, and consequently we have available very cheap combined manures con- 
taining both nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Niciphos II, containing about 18 per 
cent of each, is the cheapest commonly available one, and has been shown in 
Bihar to he a very valuable manure for both sugarcane and rabi crops. Oa 
sugsroane reliable trials over many years have shown that a dressing of SJ mds, 
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per acre, gives invariably 1(K) per cent profit on its cost. Further west in tho 
United Provinces and South, in Bombay and Madras, where shortage of iihosphate 
is not so acute, ammonium sulphate alone has proved to give very striking profits 
on most crops. On the jiaddy soils in Burma Nieiphos has given excellent returns ; 
and generally it is being found that for crops, still fairly high priced, toj) dressings 
of ammonium sulphate or in certain areas like North Biliar, of Nieiphos II, almost 
always give a very profitable increase of crop. 

Valuation of manures 

The bulky manures arc usually prepared by the cultivator himself who will 
make his own farmyard manure and compost, and grow his own green manures ; 
and their value will depend partly on their manurial ingredients and partly on their 
condition ; while as noted before, the bulky manure have considerable value in 
improving soil texture. But the more concentrated manures have usually to be 
bought and as theur value is almost entirely for the plant food they contain, it is 
In^portant to be able to estimate which is fhe cheaper to buy. The prices used 
below are those just quoted in the Muzuffarpur bazar. 

Ammonium sulphate costs say Ks. 4-8-0 per md. and contains 20 per cent 
nitrogen, i.c., 8 seers nitrogen in this form will cost Ks. 4-8-0 or nitrogen in 
ammonium sulphate is annas 9 per seer. 

Double superphosphate containirjg 40 j)cr cent P2O5 costs Rs. 14-4-0 per 2 
cwt. bag, so that in tliis form 1 seer readily available phosphoric acid costs 
annas 0-5-1. 

On that basis nieiphos II containing 18 per cent nitrogen and 18 per cent 
P2O5 contains 7*2 seers nitrogen worth Rs. 4-0-9 and 7*2 seers P2O5 worth 
Rs. 2-4-7, i.c., its total value is Rs. 6-5-4 per maund. Hence, quoted at Rs. 6-6-0 
per maund it is exactly the same value as the corresponding mixture of ammonium 
sulphate and super. 

Castor oil cake contains 5 per cent nitrogen and 2 '5 per cent P2O5 so that a 
maund will contain 2 seers of nitrogen at As. 9 per seer and 1 seer P2O5 at As. 5/1 
or its total value is Rs. 1-7-1 per maund. The potash is probably not required but 
its humus has some value so we can say it is probably worth about 1-10-0 per 
maund and if its price is quoted higluT than that, it is cheaper to buy a-mmonium 
sulphate and superphosphate or Nieiphos II. Of course in such calculations the 
freight to the local station should bo included. 

General 

Lack of space prevents an attempt to give detailed instructions for the manur- 
ing of different crops all over India, but there are certain general principles which 
^'Pply everywhere and which should be followed under all conchtious of Indian 
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agriculture. The first of these is that practically all cultivated soils, excepting 
those receiving regular silt deposits, require continual renewal of their stock of 
humus. With that single exception, therefore, all soils in regular cultivation require 
at regular, frequent intervals, say every 3 to 5 years, a dressing of 300 maunds per 
acre, say, of bulky manure. As much cow dung as possible should be properly 
preserved for this purpose and as much compost as possible made to help the 
supply. If these two together do not give sufficient for the above dressing a green 
manure crop should also be grown in the rotation, and it pays to grow this green 
manure crop at the stage when it will give the most immediate return, such as before 
the cane crop, or for tobacco or other such valuable rabi. The keeping up of the 
stock of humus in the soil is vitally important and all recent experimental work 
shows how valuable the practices of compost- making and green-manuring are for 
the purpose. 

Secondly, the bulky manure dressings need to be supplemented by particular 
fertilisers for certain crops and circumstances. For example in North Bihar our 
soils are short of phosphate and our farmyard manure and green manure seem to 
contain less phosphate than nitrogen. It pays us therefore for cane, the crop 
which at present pays best for manure, to supplement our bulk manures with super- 
phosphate at planting and further to give a small top dressing of nitrogen and 
phosphate when the cane is making its most rapid growth early in the monsoon. 
On maize, a little quick-acting nitrogen just at the time in July when the maize is 
shooting, always increases the yield. On potatoes, though the bulky manure hats 
been given, a little quick-acting mixed manure like oil cake or niciphos II given at 
planting time, seems always to be beneficial. On rabi cereals a dressing of 
maunds per acre Niciphos II at sowing seems always to give an extra 4 or 6 maunds 
of grain per acre in the crop. 


Conclusion 

It is being realised of recent years that the increased yields given by the 
improved varieties of crops introduced by the Agricultural Departments, such as 
the Oo. canes and the Pusa wheats, are resulting in a lowering of fertility of the soil 
in the tracts where these improvements have been adopted. To counteract this 
tendency, to enable those lands to continue to give heavy yields of the improved 
crops, and all lands to give better yields of the common crops grown, regular 
systematic manuring is necessary. Firstly all farmyard manure that can should 
be saved, as much compost as possible be made and occasional green manure crops 
be grown and ploughed in to build up and keep up the stock of humus. Then, for 
special crops that even to-day pay handsomely for them, such as sugarcane, to- 
bacco, chillies, potatoes, improved cottons, etc,, oil-cakes or fertilisers should be 
bought, carefiiUy , according to their local price and manure content, and generaU^ 
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after taking the ^vice of the local agricultural officer. Even to-day careful 
intelligent manuring of his land, building up its stock of humus and feeding 
certain special profitable crops, is one of the best investments, an insurance against 
climate and a profit-making investment the Indian cultivator, large and small, 
can make. 
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EFFECT OF management ON TFIE MILK YIELDS OF 
DAIRY CATTLE IN INDIA 


BY 


Major C. E. MACGUCKIN, 

Assistant Director, Military Dairy Farms, Northern Circle 
Brief dtscussion on certain factors — apart from breeding — intimately 

CONNECTED WITH THE IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE IN ADVERSE ENVIRONMENTS 
In brooding dairy cattle, too much reliance is sometimes placed on the sys- 
tem of breeding and insufficient attention is paid to certain other fiindanicntal 
fjictors. The more adverse the environment, the more important do such factors 
become. Over the greater portion of India, the environment is not favourable to 
the breeder, and it is, therefore, advisable to discuss the effect of those factors and 
their correlation to each other. If much I say appears obvious, I make no ap- 
logy because the obvious is so often forgotten and complicated answers are 
sought for simple problems. 

The correlation between certain fundamental factors may bo expressed by 
the following equation : — 

Institution oMam X Management Constitution 

Climate x Prevalence of disease x Calving interval x iviilk yield "^Climate x 


of progeny x Management 


Prevalence of disease x Age on first calving Pailure 


^~q^®ofhciferasa dairy animal 


on calving. 


Constitution of dam 

The constitution of the dam is the foundation on which the breeder 
must work ; all factors below the line in the equation tend to weaken this 
foundation. 

Climate 

Climate is governed by latitude, modified by local conditions, such as altitude, 
distance from the sea, ocean currents, the direction and temperature of prevail- 
ing winds, aspect and, most important of all, rainfall. The approximate ideal 
climate for dairy cattle has a temperature range from 32°F, to 98®F. and a 
rainfall between 26-30 inches, distributed evenly throughout the year, at an. 
altitude not over 3,000 ft. above &ea**level. 

The more adverse the climate, the greater is the strain on the constitution/ 
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Age on first calving 

The earlier the age at which an animal first calves, the less is its capital cost, 
but the constitutional strain is increased. 

Odlving intervals 

Up to a point, decreasing the calving interval increases the economic value 
of a dairy animal, but it also increases the strain on the constitution. 

Milh yields 

The production of sufiBcient milk to cover costs and leave a margin of profit 
is essential, if a dairy animal is to be economical. The exact quantity of milk 
that must be produced to cover costs will, naturally, depend on local costing 
factors. The economy of milk production increases, with increasing yields, to a 
peak which might be called the peak of maximum profit” ; after the peak is 
reached, the economy of milk production decreases. The height of the peak will 
depend on the individual animal, correlated with other factors in the equation, 
always bearing in mind that the foundation must remain intact. 

Prevalence of disease 

Every attack of disease is a strain on the constitution. Unfortunately, pre- 
valence of disease and an adverse climate are generally found together. 

Management 

Referring to the equation, it is clear that the inherited constitution of the 
progeny can only be increased if the effect of the sum total of the factors below 
the line is loss than the effect of skill in management. It is also obvious that if 
the economic factorsofageoffirst calving, calving intervals and milk yields of a 
herd are to be progressively improved, then the constitution of the dams 
must be preserved. 

It will be generally found that indigenous cattle, in their fight to live, have 
curtailed the constitutional strain from these economic factors, in proportion to 
the adversity of their environment. 

By utilising the reserve of constitution, found to a greater or lesser extent 
in all indigenous animals, economic factors can be spectacularly improved by 
crossing mdigenous cattle located in adverse environments with imported 
breeds, with an inheritance of high value economic factors, gradually built up in 
adv^tageous environments. However, unless the skill in management is of 
a v%ry high order and the temptation to make the most of these inherited high 
value 'economic factors is curbed, a constitutional break-down is inevitable in 
one or at the moat two generations. This to a large extent, explains the many 
failures in crossing European breeds on indigenous cattle in India. 
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Althoagli the inherited constitution of the progeny can be improved by 
skilful calf management, it must be realised that management has technical as well 
as economic limits ; these limits must be exactly understood by the breeder, and in 
a given locality, if progress is to be made, the maximum limits of the economic 
factors must be fixed to ensure that the inherited constitution of the progeny is 
not less than that of the dam. 

From a study of the equation it appears clear that, in adverse environments, 
skill in management must precede skill in breeding. Constitution is of a para- 
mount importance ; the more adverse the environment, the smaller is the consti- 
tutional reserve in indigenous animals and the surer and quicker will be the 
break-down ifthe constitutional strain oftheeconomicfactorsisincreased, without 
prior improvement of the constitution, to withstand the increased strains. 
These elementary , facts, of what ‘might be termed, the mathematics of breeding 
in an adverse environment, are not always remembered by breeders anxious for 
quick results. 

Therefore, in adverse environments, the starting point of the breeder is not 
thedam butthecalf. Thooonstitutionoftfaedamis,for practical purposes, fixed; 
and it is unwise to increase the strain on the dam by attempting to increase its 
economic factors artificially. The inherited constitution of the calf should be in- 
creased by skilful management over several generations, and the economic factors 
gradually improved by skilful breeding up to the limit imposed by local condir 
tions. 


ImPEOVINO the OONSTITtTTION OF THEO4LF 

It is an unfortunate fact that although skilful calf management is the basis 
of breeding improved dairy cattle in an adverse environment, it is probably 
the most neglected branch of dairy husbandry in India. Indigenous 
cattle, in their fight to live, have reduced their milk yield and other economic 
factors in proportion to the adversity of the environment. The owner, in his 
fight to make a profit out of such animals, has reduced calf-management to the 
art of keeping the calf alive on the minimum quantity of milk. In urban areas 
where maintenance costs are higher and milk more valuable, this tendency is 
so exaggerated that starvation is the recognised primary cause of the high 
mortality amongst calves. 

Adverse environments produce indigenous cattle with poor milk yields { if 
the owner is to make a profit, a poor milk yield means that insufficient milk is fed 
to the calf ; if the calf is semi-starved, the inherited constitution is impaired, 
and on maturity the calf has a worse constitution than its dam ; this in turn means 
poorer milk yields when the calf reaches maturity, and so the vicious circle goes 
on until, in the struggle for life, stability is 'reacdied vfith muereble cattle and 
miserable owners. 
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To break the vicious circle is a question of economics as well as technique ; 
the commercial owner is not going to starve himself to feed the calf, for some gain 
in the future ; yet, without building up the constitution to stand the strain of 
improved economic factors, permanent progress is impossible. 

It is, therefore, essential to introduce and encourage the owners of dairy 
cattle in India to use some system of calf -rearing that will improve the inherited 
constitution, but yet, will not be so costly as to absorb the small margin of profit 
in maintaming dairy cattle of the present standard. 

It is well known that although whole milk is essential for a certain initial period 
of a calf's life, it is practicable to replace gradually whole milk by less expensive 
substitute without endangering the constitution. Separated milk is the most 
widely used of these substitutes. 

To take full advantage of the economy in feeding separated milk, it is essential 
that the calf should be weaned at, or within a few days of birth, and hand-reared. 

Hand-bearing 

Although it is unfortunate that there should be a considerable amount of 
prejudice in India against hand-rearing of calves, it must be recognised that there 
are certain economical problems to be solved before this prejudice can be over- 
come. 

Competition in the urban milk trade is ruthless, the majority of milk-pro- 
ducers are in debt and ground between the greed of the money-lender and the low 
purchasing standard of the consumer. In these areas* the milk -producers' ability 
to exist depends much more on cunning and skill in adulteration than on skill 
in cattle-management. Separated milk is largely used as an adulterant of whole 
milk and, therefore, commands a comparatively high price. A stricter applica- 
tion of the pure food laws would not only protect the consumer, ease up compe- 
tition and enable the milk-producer to regain his self-respect, but would reduce 
the value of separated milk and encourage its use as a calf food. 

In rural areas, where there are very few separating machines, creameries would 
have to be established in favourable cattle-breeding centres, and the manufacture 
of ghee from cream, instead of milk, actively encouraged. Owing to the fact that 
the average milk-producer in India is not unduly worried by any desire to produce 
clean milk, it is advisable to have the separator as close to the calf as practicable. 
A separator in each village is the ideal, an ideal by no means visionary, because it 
rests on a solid economic foundation. 

It is often stated that, with cattle in India, it is impracticable to wean calves 
at birth, because the dam almost invariably goes dry and weaned calves are diffi- 
cult to rear. 

It is true that, if indigenous cows allowed to suckle their calves, foroeable 
weaning later on may reduce or even stop their milk yields during that lactation, 
and there may be some difficulty in teaching the calf to drink by itself ; but, if 
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the calf is weaned at birth, lactation yield will ohly be affected iil about tO per cent 
of the oases. 

It is rare that a buffalo is upset by her calf being leaned, and in practically 
no case should a cow or a buffalo, on first calving, be affected by having her calf 
weaned at birth. 

It must always be remembered that it is not in the intei'est of the hired milker 
to prove that weaning calves at birth is practicable. With the removal of the calf 
from the milking shed, the whole standard of calf -management can be improved, 
hygiene of milking is simplified, and accurate data on yields are collectable. 
This combined atmosphere of cleanliness and check is entirely repugnant to the 
red hand, atid unless the owner is firm, weaning of calves at birth will be 
shown to be an economic disaster. 

Stakdard by which the eefioienoy of calf-management may be ^toged 

The best guide to the efficiency of calf-managemcnt is the rate of growth > 
and the best means of checking the rate of growth is by periodic weighments. 

Other things being equal, the better the growth rate, the better the consti- 
tution and the more milk an animal can produce without strain when matiure. 

The first year of a calf’s life is constitutionally the most important, and growth 
must not only be up to standard at the end of this period but the rate of progress 
must be regular. Irregularities in the weight curve are due to inherited constitu- 
tional defects, illness, or improper feeding, and generally produce constitutional 
Weakhesses. These constitutional weaknesses may be hidden by a rapid increase 
in the growth-rate when the animal is more mature ; but such animals often break- 
down when producing higher yields, or if they safeguard their constitutions 
they are disappointing milkers. 

The rate of growth has practical and economical limits depending on the breed 
and local conditions. 

Table I shows the minimum growth-rates expected from birth to one year, 
kmongst female calves in the government military dairy farms, and is given as a 
guide : 

Table I 

I 

ftfowth-rcUe from birth to one year (femalea) 

^ ' 1 ^papi^wiiiii j i l i i i Ill I I I Bill Ill 

Increase 

Breed in weight 

per week 

■ f. I , >1. .11.11 . , 

8ahiwal 8 pounds 

Murrah buffalo »» 

Crossbreeds . . ♦ * “ . , . . 

Friesians 14 
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PLATE XXV 



‘‘Lahore Justice” — A J hrcd - \vfMLrhc<l 722 at one vtMr. (hiincd on the averaije 12-h ]I)S. jier T\'eek. 

Present 1 year and lU ino!ith>. Shows itreiit con'^titution. 





group of calves showing uniformity of growth and constitution. Average weekly gain in weight since birth IM lbs. Average age 47 weeks. 





A group of cross-bred calves showing plenty of constitution. Av^erage weekly gain in weight since birth 11*2 lbs. Average age 46 weeks. 



iaLk iaSLbs of OAiKt cATTiii ik in^ia 


Cost of imfboving the constittjtion of the calf 

It naturally follows that constitiition-building costs money, but, from data 
available in the records of the government military dairy farms, it has been 
proved that by feeding calves, to maintain regular growth increases of not less 
than those given in Table 1, the extra cost involved is recouped within two lacta* 
tions. 

Plates XXV, XXVI and XXVII show calves reared at the Government 
Military Dairy Farm, Lahore Cantonment. These calves will, on maturity, soon 
repay the extra cost of constitution-buildii^. 


TECHNIQtJE OF HAKP-REABING 

In this short article it is only possible to summarise the inore important 
points which the breeder must watch if the growth-rates of hand-reared calves 
are to be satisfactory. 

(1) The calf should be weaned at birth. 

(2) The calf-pen and all feeding utensils should be kept scrupulously clean. 

(3) The calf should be fed on the dam’s colostrum for the first five days. 

(4) The time between drawing the milk and feeding it to the calf should 

bo as short as possible, and the better the hygiene of handling milk, 
the better the calf will thrive. 

(5) The food given must be adequate in quantity. 

(6) The calf should be weighed every week and the weight recorded on a 

chart. Calves not thriving should be given special attention. 

(7) The calf must be protected from adverse climatic conditions, as much 

as possible, by being given suitable accommodation. 

(8) It is unwise to attempt to rear more calves than can be given adequate 

attention and food. 

(9) Improved growth -rate decreases age of maturity but undue advantage 

should not be taken of this factor, especially# in the initial stages 
of constitution-building. An age and weight limit should be set 
to prevent young stock being served too early. 


Pinal 

It is the hope of the writer that this short article may encourage some cattle* 
owners to think less of immediate profits and more of the quality of their future 
herds, and will stimulate the hand-rearing of calves. Without hand-rearing* 
the writer can visualise no permanent progress for the dairy industry in India. 
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Cattle-owners wishing for more detailed information on the sabjeot of build- 
ing up constitution are invited to visit any of the government military dairy farms 
in the writer’s charge ; where, under commercial conditions hundreds of calves 
are hand-reared every year, and growth-rates, equal to those obtained in more 
advanced dairy countries, are obtained as a matter of routine, and where the 
subsequent lactation yields are proofs of the economical soundness of building 
up the constitution of young stock; 



REMARKS ON PRIMARY CULTIVATION UNDER INDIAN 
CONDITIONS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOIL 

INVERSION* 

BY 

R. G. ALLAN, M.A., I.A.S., 
director of Agricidture, United Provinces 
Forewobd 

In recording this survey of experimental work in as far as it relates to the 
primary tillage of soils in India together with the impression left on him after many 
years of personal observation of cultivation practice, the writer desires to express 
his thanks for the invaluable assistance accorded him by the Directors of Agricultiu*e 
of Bombay and Madras and the members of their staff who collected the neces^ 
sary data from the records of these departments. 


R. G. ALLAN, 

Director of Agriculture^ United Provinoei» 

* Mr. Allan’s article not only brings together and atloinpts an interpretation 
of the results of a number of scattered experiments— very few of wliich were laid out 
on inodorn linos— but also embodies the results of many yt'ars’ personal oxporionco 
in cultivation experiments under Indian conditions. VN'hilst a certain number 
of definite conclusions have emerged from tins i^xaminotion of existing data, the 
need for modern field ©xperitnents on this important subject is made abundantly 
clear. Nor is this the only class of experiment for wliich there is an obvious need. 
I’lio so-called “black-cotton** soils of India have many peculiarities and their 
Study by modern physical methods would probably well repay the olfort. (Ed.) 
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Ploughing 

The initial step in cultivation- 

The position of soil inversion and deep ploughing in Indian practice,— There are 
three types of primary tillage in evidence in different parts of the world where 
animal power provides the draught : (1) Inversion, (2) Soil stirring, and (3) Soil 
paring. 

(1) Inversion is secured in two ways : — 

(а) by means of an implement by which a slice of the soil is cut out by 

the interaction of a vertical knife or sharp edge (the coulter or shin) 
with a horizontal cutter (the share wing) and subsequently 
subjected to a twisting motion created by the shearing effect, on the 
soil particles, of an attachment linked with the shin and share 
termed the mould-board. The shape of the furrow may be altered 
by the manner in which the plough is handled. The completeness 
of the inversion of the slice and its state of wholeness or brokenness 
is largely dependent on the shape given to the mould-board which, 
according to needs, may take any form varying from the long convex 
shape to the short abrupt form in which the curve of the board, at 
the point where it meets the rising slice cut by the shin and share, 
is concave. 

(б) by the utilization of a largo saucer-shaped revolving disc set at an 

angle to the direction of movement of the plough and at varying 
degrees out of the vertical. This disc depends a good deal on the 
general weight of the implement for its vertical penetration, but as- 
suming that the soil crust is not unreasonably hard and that pene- 
tration is secured, its progress through the soil results in a fair inver- 
sion accompanied by very marked shearing and, in consequence, 
pulverisation of the soil through which it passes. 

Implements of both these types call for definite attention to adjustments, 
according to the character of the soil in which they are working and to the results 
aimed at, if the best work with the least strain on the draught animals and on the 
ploughman is to be secured. This is particularly the case in hard soils, and lack 
of this knowledge is one of the chief causes why better results are not attained with 
inversion implements in India. 

(2) Stirring , — In this type of tillage the soil surface is broken up by a pointed 
tyne or series of tynes drawn through the soil and operating as wedges, breaking 
out triangular rather than rectangular furrows. The cutting or breaking is vertical 
and the action is one of digging and gently lifting. It is virtually the shin 
and share point of the first class without the share wing and mould-board. It is 
the essential principle of the Indian plough, the cultivator and the knifer* The 
movement of t^e sqU is less pronounced as it is largely a matter of stirring in sHur 
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(3) Paring . — ^In this type the soil surface is scraped or undercut in a hori- 
zontal direction by a knife set at an angle with the soil surface. This knife is either 
an actual blade working through the soil, as a razor is used in shaving, or is a 
tyne more of the duck-foot type than that of No. 2. In the second or stirring type 
of tillage, it is a case of the point tending to dig and lift the soil. In the paring 
type, though the point, a feature common to most tynes, exists, most of the work 
is done by the fiat wings sloping backwards from the point. The earth is thus 
rather undercut by the wings than lifted by the point. Actual soil displacement 
is less in this type of tillage than in either (1) or (2). This implement has 
not the depth tendency of the others and is at its best when the soil is soft. It 
IS, in fact, a form of blade harrow which is being used for primary work. The 
hakkar of the Deccan, the guntaha of Madras, the Kentish broadsliare and the 
modern paring plough are examples in which this principle is employed. 

In comparison with these types and as exemplified by hand tools we have the 
spade and phowra with which the earth is dug vertically and turned, the fork 
by which it is loosened rather than actively turned, and the shovel generally em- 
ployed to move loose earth in which the application of the blade is in a horizontal 
direction. 

Of these the second or stirring type is undoubtedly the earliest form. It is 
a principle which dates back to the time when man first converted his pointed 
hand-used stick into an animal-drawn implement. It was the only form in use 
until early in the 18th century when the rudimentary forms of the inversion type 
made their appearance in Western Europe. The inversion type, in its modern form, 
is the primary cultivating implement of tillage in Europe (with the exception of 
parts of Greece, and the Balkan States), both the American continents, Australia, 
and, to a very considerable extent, in South Africa, Egypt, and Russia in Asia. 
The older, stirring type still persists as the dominant implement in that part of 
Asia which lies south of the mountain ranges from the Himalayas to the Caucasus. 
In China and Japan hand cultivation predominates, and in Central Africa it is 
probable that as they are not firmly established, what there may be of indigenous 
implements of the stirring class will give way to inversion implements. 

The third or paring form is more restricted. The principle is in evidence in 
the Kentish broadshare and is in restricted application in Europe, but its utilisa- 
tion on a large scale is mainly limited to soils on the Deccan trap formations in 
Bombay, the south-west of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad, parts of Central 
India and Bundelkhand and on the light dry soils of the Madras Presidency. Its 
rather close restriction to certain areas, especially to the soils on the trap, may 
be associated with the behaviour of these soils in the hot weather and their marked 
tendency to crack. The process of scraping, while breaking up the surface layer 
in the dry season, also produces a gradual form of soil change by shovelling year 
after year a certain proportion of the surface soil down these very definite cracks 
and thus providing a new layer to be subjected to the undercutting process after 
the rains break and the implements can penetrate deeper. 
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This last type of penetration is definitely shallow, as, though undeir suitable 
soil conditions some of the newer forms undercut to 5 and 5 J inches, in the main, 

4 in. represents the usual maximum penetration. The chief advantage of this type 
t)f tillage is that it permits of rapid work — an important consideration in the tracts 
where it is most in use. In those tracts, for example, quick preparation of the land 
for kharif sowing is essential, as sowing must be done as soon as possible after the 
monsoon has definitely set in. Again in these tracts the preparation for 
rahi or autumn-sown crops, when the rains are over, is to all intents a process 
of paring off successive layers of soil as this dries under the influence of the sun, 

BO as to produce not so much a bed in which the seed will be laid as a blanket or 
soil mulch from 2-3| in. deep under which the seed will eventually be sown on a 
bed which, in as far as soil is measured by the depth stirred, may almost be des- 
cribed as the firm or scarcely touched sub-soil or, at best, the lowest layer of 
earlier and possibly deeper cultivation in the rains — in short the thin new layer 
made possible of utilization by the shovelling down of some of the original top 
soil into the cracks in the hot season, as referred to earlier. 

One of the principal defects of this type of primary shallow cultivation in a 
tropical soil rests in the inability of the thin layer produced to absorb tlie early 
rains, especially if these are heavy. Beneath the prepared top at this season is a 
layer of more or less air-dried soil in a hard dry condition. Even though the 
natural cracking helps, it takes some time to push out the air and allow the rain 
water to penetrate. A layer of loose soil, 6-C in. deep, is able to take up a consider, 
able fall, which then proceeds to work downwards, driving the air out, and so 
permits subsequent falls to be absorbed. On the other hand, the 2-3 in. of prepar- 
ed surface soon gets surcharged and the balance of the rain cannot pass into the 
sub-surface sufficiently quickly and so tends, if the land is undulating, to flow 
down the slope between the surcharged surface and the unpenetrated sub-surface, 
carrying the surface soil with it. The result is to stimulate erosion to a more 
marked degree than when these soils are worked by either of the other two me- 
thods, particularly if such working has been at right angles to the fall of the land. 

This form of primary cultivation will be mentioned again when the influence 
of the form of primary cultivation on crop yields is considered ; but for the most 
part the intention of this note is a study of the evidence as to whether stirring or 
inversion is the better type under Indian conditions and an examination of the 
conditions under which it would appear that one or other is the better practice. 

One of the first considerations to be examined is depth. In the majority of 
experiments which have been examined greater depth and inversion have gone 
hand in hand and it is at times difficult to be certain as to whether the factor 
determining on increased yields, or the reverse, has been the depth and an increase 
in water retention, or inversion stimulating baotwial and other reactions. It may, 
however, be mentioned in passing that the adverse effect of bringing up raw sub- 
Boil, so commonly in evidence in colder and temperate climates as the outcome of 
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increased depth, does not appear to be common in India. Increased depth, except 
in one or two cases, has not tended to any reduction in yield from this cause in so 
far as rabi crops are concerned. In the case of kharif crops such reduction of 
yield has occurred not infrequently in the writer’s experience ; but here again this 
falling off, compared with former shallower work, has not been brought about by 
a raw sub-soil, as in temperate climates, but by the undue retention of water in the 
deeper cultivated soil, or other causes. 

Depth can be secured by the use of either type. The chief difference lies in 
the fact that increased depth can be attained more easily by the modern iron 
plough, if of correct design and weight, than by the indigenous forms of stirring 
ploughs. Much less power is required to reach a certain depth and completely 
move the soil in so doing, whether this greater depth is attempted in one operation 
by a heavy implement or by several applications of a lighter one. 

For example, on the black soils of the Deccan, the area associated in the main 
with paring work, it is and has been for a long time a recognised practice to cultivate 
once in eight to ten years to a depth of 7 in. to 9 in. For this purpose the farmer 
used an enormous wooden plough like the ordinary nagar but weighing 2 to 3 
maunds. This is operated with very considerable physical exertion and calls for at 
least four to five yoke of oxen and breaks up only about l/6th of an acre per day. 
This plough though common 30 years ago, is now practically extinct in Berar 
not because it could not get the necessary depth, but because its place has been 
taken by the iron inversion plough which, operating with 2 to 3 pairs of bullocks 
does better work and more work in a day. 

The inversion plough has its association with depth because it is easier and 
ohoapi>r to secure the desired depth and because, roughly, in one operation it 
accomplishes the work which calls for two operations of the indigenous form, 
though, unless the inverter is of the disc plough type, the state of the turned soil is 
rougher than that secured by two workings with the cf untry plough. 

To invert, however, does not demand great depth. The doj)th secured by 
the Moston ploiigh, for example, is not materially greater than that of the nagar 
working under similar soil conditions ; or again, the depth of ploughing on the 
prairie wheat fields, though an inversion plough is used, rarely exceeds 6 in. and 
is oftener nearer 4 in. 

In many of the experimental field investigations done by the departments of 
agriculture in India in which indigenous and introduced ploughs have been under 
comparison, the use of the latter has introduced not merely inversion but soil 
movement to a rather greater depth. Two factors thus come into play. One 
is the deeper work which increases the water-absorbing capacity ; the other is the 
deeper aeration and inversion, tending possibly to more rapid bacterial reaction 
on the humus of the soil, a greater drying-out tendency of the cultivated zone in 
the absence of rain, and the provision of possibly a larger supply of imme- 
4iately avaUable plant food* 

D 2 
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Experimental work in the United Provinobs 
The experiment recorded below which was carried on for 10 years on the 
Gangetic alluvium at the Cawnpore Experimental Station, has the advantage of 
separating the inversion and depth factors, as two depths have been attained with 
each type of implement. The results are interesting as they show the eflFect of depth 
and the distinctly bigger effect of inversion. In passing, as it will appear 
later in other experiments it may be noted that this experiment was carried out on 
land of more than average fertility. Another point to be noted is that the shortage 
or otherwise of monsoon rain as affecting the water-supply did not operate as the 
wheat crop was irrigated. This possibly caused the smaller effect from the depth 
difference. In that case we must interpret the influence of inversion as tending 
to provide a larger amount of available plant food. The soil is typical of that 
found over considerable areas of the Upper Gangetic plain and no question of the 
eradication of persistent perennial weed was involved. Results up to 1932 are 
given below. 

Wheat 




With inversion 



W ithout inversion 

Harv<‘st 

6 in.— 7 
dc 
ploug 

in. deep 
)ep 

lung 

4 in. — 6 
f?ha 
ploug 

in. deep 

Ilow 

jhing 

6 in.— 7 
d». 
ploug 

in. deep 
ep 

;hing 

4 in. — 

1 shi 

plou 

5 in. deep 

illow 

ghing 


Crain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Crain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

1923 

1,337 

2,960 

1,430 

2,810 

1,187 

2,230 

1,100 

2,067 

1924 

1,410 

2,330 

1,235 

2,167 

1,C12 

1,722 

845 

1,427 

1926 

1,837 

3,176 

1,932 

3,476 

1,693 

2,611 

1,638 

2,479 

1926 

1,946 

3,514 

1,666 

2,948 

1,516 

2,646 

1,363 

2,522 

1927 

1,720 

, 2,840 

1,636 

2,601 

1,301 

1,972 

1,110 

1,738 

1928 

1,243 

2,663 1 

1,008 j 

2,432 

881 

1,971 

726 

1,687 

1929 

2,136 

' 3,369 

2,182 

3,635 

1,832 

3,216 

1,966 

3,400 

1930 

2,154 

3,720 

1,882 

3,334 

1,661 

2,889 

1,613 

2,965 

1931 

1,746 

3,261 

1,695 

3,201 

1,466 

2.716 

1,267 

2,222 

1932 

2,325 

3,934 

2,467 

4,304 

2,144 

3,749 

2,267 

3,992 

Average 10 
years . 

1,786 

3,177 

1,703 

3,080 

1,469 

2,672 

1,382 

2,449 


130 


123 


106 


100 
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Oram 


Harvest 

With inv 

6 in . — 7 in. deep 
deep 

ploughing 

ersion 

4 in. — 6 in. deep 
shallow 
ploughing 

6 in.— 7 
do 
plouj 

Without 

in. deep 
ep 

?hmg 

inversion 

4 in. — 6 in. deep 
shallow 
ploughing 


drain 

Straw 

Grain 

traw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

1925 

2,360 

2,615 

1,868 

2,664 

2,203 

2,990 

1,860 

2,632 

1926 

2,350 

2,322 

2,606 

2,826 

2,460 

2,210 

2,460 

2,877 

1927 

1,844 

2,623 

1,348 

1,981 

1,364 

2,074 

1,147 

1,442 

1928 

2,069 

1,928 

2,236 

2,109 

2,100 

1,683 

2,263 

1,907 

1929 

1,143 

2,623 

1,064 

2,166 

961 

1 

2,020 ! 

843 

2,369 

1930 

1,816 

1,733 

1,785 

1,586 

1,676 

1,763 

1,820 

2,167 

1931 

802 ; 

1,798 j 

938 

1,901 

486 

1,724 

507 

1,916 

Average 8 
years . 

1,692 

2,072 

1,624 

2,091 

1,657 

1,978 

1,540 

2,169 


109 


106 


102 

1 


100 



Yield in lbs, por acre 


In this experiment, after the first two years, wheat and gram were rotated, 
the wheat jdot of thcj first year being the gram plot of the following one and vice 
versa. Fertility was maintained by the gram plot. The area at the opening of 
the experiment was at a good level of fertility. Apart from the initial cultivation 
or cultivation to secure the required depths, subsequent treatments, tillage and 
irrigation were alike. 

As regards wheat, there is a very distinct increase as the outcome of inversion 
at either depth. Relatively, the gain by inversion to 4—5 in. over stirring to this 
depth is as great as the like difference at greater deptn. The increase on a cereal 
like wheat secured by greater depth in either type of ploughing is insignificant* 
Inversion at either depth invariably gave a plus result varying from +943 to 
+ 160 at 6 — 7 in. and +542 to + 200 with ploughing at 4—6 in. The average 
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inoroaBes in the first five years were 331 and 352 lbs., the shallower being the 
better, while in the second period these figures were 324 lbs. and 281 lbs., possibly 
indicating some falling off in fertility. Tn regard to depth, the advantage in 
either type of ploughing on these soils is but slight and is certainly not 
significant. In four years, with inversion, increased depth gave a lower yield, and 
in three years without inversion a like result took place. The slight increase in 
cost in the case of inversion was covered many times by the yield secured. 

In regard to gram, the results are h^ss definite. There is, howcV(^r, the same 
general tendency in favour of inversion at their depth over simple stirring. There 
was a consistent though less marked gain through inversion, the advantage being 
possii)lyrelatmdy steadier at 6 — 7 in., whereas in five years out of eight deeper 
stirring alone gave either no advantage or a minus result. 

The net result of this experiment fully justifies the establishment of a plough 
of the Meston type as the standard for normal crop cultivation, other than 
possibly cane or potatoes, in the Gauge tic alluvium. 

There is no getting away from the fact, brought out by this exiKiriment and 
others, that the use of the inversion plough does increase the return under certain 
conditions, apart from the other point which is also supported by the Punjab 
figures, that it reduces working costs in reaching a certain standard of cultivation. 

The real question, however, is not whether inversion or inversion accompanied 
by greater depth increases yields, but whether these practices will 
continue to do so, if steadily persisted in. If not invariably so, then, under what 
conditions can they be kept (a) in regular use, (h) for occasional operations ? 
And, again, are there field and seasonal conditons which may, for reasons associated 
with the welfare of the crop or its handling in the field, make it better practice to 
cultivate by the indigenous implement, or some western model embodying like 
principles ? 

For a closer examination of these problems, we must refer to the consolidated 
records of experiments in the Central Provinces. These records cover a period of 
so years from 1900-80, and were compiled by the writer when he was serving there. 
For other provinces a like consolidation and analysis of results was not available and 
for any data that are included in this paper the writer has to thank the Directors 
concerned for having had them dug out of the archives and farm reports. On the 
whole, considering the importance of the points at issue, such experiments have 
not been particularly numerous and have usually been conducted for too short 
periods to afford fully conclusive evidence. 

Experimental work in the Central Provinces 

In this area the major part of the experimental work has been directed towards 
a study of preparatory tillage for m6^^ or autumn sowing subsequent to the 
close of the monsoon* In these studies all three types of primary implements 
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have been involved. They differ from the United Provinces experiment in that 
there has been a difference in depth in addition to a difference in the matter of 
soil movement, both factors being studied together and not separately. Further, 
the majority of the work was carried out. under barani or unirrigaU^d conditions 
so that the free effect of greater depth of tillage on the moisture supply should be 
approved. In the United Provinces experiment the rabi crop was irrigated so 
that any advantages associated with greater depth, as helping to increase the 
moisture content of the soil preparatory to rahi sowing, may have been neutralized. 

In the Central Provinces the implements under comparison were the bakkar, 
a bladed harrow giving an initial depth of cultivation of 3-4 inches ; the ordinary 
country plough oiierating at from 4-5 inches, and some form of inversion plough 
with which the depths varied between 5 inches and inches, in most cases being 
nearer the latter figure. 

The soils in which the experiments were conducted were one or other of the 
lieavier black soils which, though not necessarily of the same geological origin, are 
usually of somewhat similar physical characters, i.e,, those associated with heavy 
loam. In certain cases, the inversion })lough was brought into play al the begin- 
ning of the hot weather ; but in most cases primary cultivation of the plots was 
done, in as far as preparation for rahi was concerned, at the opening of the monsoon. 
Apart from the difference in the first operation, the rest of the cultivation was 
the same on all plots, i,e., working with the bladed harrow. 

Rabi experiments . — The most interesting are those carried out at the (Allege 
Farm, Nagpur, from the rec'ords of which it is possible to study the effect of these 
implements over a long period of time under manured and unmamired con- 
ditions, and under a single (*.rop (wheat) taken year after year. We can also study 
their effect when wheat was rotated with gram, as in the United Provinces , but 
under barani conditions. 

Taking the first of these (5Xj>erimei]Lts which covers a period of some 30 years 
and 26 seasons in which results were recordcnl, the probable error Was in the region 
of 5*8 per cent. 

This period can be examined in several sections : — 


1 

Blade 

harrow 

I 

Country 

plougli 

II 

fnve^rsion 

plougJi 

III 

The first five years . 



100 

111 

116 

The first fifteen years 


, , 

100 

111 

113 

The last fifteen years 



100 

103 

105 

The full period 

• 

• 

100 

108 

no 
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Wheat Was grown continuously. No manure was added. The actual average 
acre yields, which were of course influenced by the character of the season from year 
to year, were as follows : — 


1 

i 

! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 I 

1 

II 

III 


lbs. 

Iks. 

1 

lbs. 

First five years 

689 

654 

687 

Second five years . . . . . ^ 

637 

583 

612 

Third five years 

490 

544 

531 

First 16 years . . . . . j 

533 

594 

607 

Second 1 6 years 

417 

1 

! 429 

1 

440 


There was, therefore, a general decline in fertility in evidence in all jdots. In 
the plot of shallowest cultivation the decline was 29 per cent, and in the inversion 
plot 36 per cent. 

It will be noticed that in the first five years while fertility is reasonably good 
the difference in favour of No. Ill over No. I is very nearly three times the pro- 
bable error and that of No. II over No. I twice the probable error. At no time is 
the difference between the country plough and the inversion plough marked. 
Though the evideixce in the early stages definitely favours No. II and No. Ill, in 
the last period there is nothing to show that either of them, in the long run, under 
conditions of poor or declining fertility, is definitely superior to the bladed harrow. 

Examining the results obtained year by year, on 12 occasions No. Ill was 
superior to No. I by over three times the probable error and on three occasions it 
was inferior by a like amount. Of the 12 times 8 occur in the first 16 years ; the 
rest along with the three years in which the practice proved worse, occur in the 
last 16 years, when fertility had definitely declined. In the case of the country 
plough, clear superiority to the bakkar is in evidence on 8 occasions and clear 
inferiority on two. These are, however, more spread over the full period of experi- 
ment. 

In the next experiment recorded, we find &at at the end of 16 years of the 
first experiments half the land under each implement was regularly manured, the 
l^est continuing unmanured to provide the data given above. 
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Here there is a distinct difference : — 



Blade 

harrow 

I 

Country 

plough 

II 

Inversion 

plough 

I Ttl 

1 

1st period 


, 

100 

100 

120 

2nd period — 1921-25 

. 

‘ 

100 

127 

134 

3rd period — 11 26-30 


• 

100 

133 

1 140 


Average 


100 

125 

133 

1 


The soil is at the same time inereaslrtg in fertility. 



I 

IT 

111 

1st period 

. 

. 

. 

100 

loo 

100 

2nd period j 

• 

• 

• 

137 

160 1 

158 

3rd period 

• 

• 

• 

150 

174 

180 


It will be noticed that except in the first period, when for unexplained reason 
the country plough showed no improvement on the bladed harrow, as a 
whole there is a marked difference well beyond the limit of error in favour of both 
II and III over I, and a slight but persistent difference in favour of inversion over 
stirring, though this is not much greater than the probalile error. The dominance 
of the inversion plough over the country plough in the more fertile area of the 
Gangetie alluvium may, in part, be due to this correlation of fertility with the 
greater efificiency of the inversion type, whereas, as is shown in the Central Provinces 
over a long petiod of farming on land which is rarely manured and is naturally 
less fertile there is but little to choose between the two in their effect on the yield. 
As regards the blade harrow, it affords a faster and cheaper type of cultivation. 

The third series on the Nagpur Farm is somewhat like the Cawnpore experi- 
ment in that wheat is rotated with gram, except that gram appears once in three 
years instead of every ottier year. 

In this series the country plough does not appear. It is a comparison between 
the blade harrow, in manured and unmanored condition, and the inversion ploagh. 

B 
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In the thirteen years in which wheat appeared the comparative results were : — 



Blade 

harrow 

only 

Blade 

harrow 

plus 

manuring 

Inversion 

plough 

only 

Over the full period .... 

100 

125 

138 

Over the last 5 years of the full experi- 
1 ment, in which 3 crops were wheat 

f 

100 

148 

148 

Over six seasons of gram 

100 

127 

136 

Over the last 6 years, in which two crops 
were gram ..... 

100 

120 

146 


This result is closely alike to that got with manured wheat. Fertility is being 
maintained by the inclusion of gram and there is a clear benefit fnm the practice 
of deeper inversion over shallow jirimary cultivation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether inversion alone would have continued to give better results with wheat 
than would the blade harrow plua manure ; in the last three wheat years there is 
little or no difiEerence between the two treatments. 

For some years a twin series was put down, the only difference being that 
the ploughing of the tliird plot took place in the early hot weather. Here again 
inversion was definitely better than the bakkar. This series was not continued a^ 
observations showed that the improvement caused by inversion in the dry season 
gave only a very slight advantage over the same work at the opening of the rains, 
and was thus entirely uneconomic on clean land. 

Somewhat similar experiments though not covering such long periods were 
conducted on the Powarkhera farm, Hoshangabad. In some of these we find 
the introduction of two ploughings by inversion and country ploughs. 


— 

Blade 
harrow | 

i 

Country 

1 plough 
once 

Country 
plough 
twice J une 
and August 

Inversion 

plough 

twice 


1 

I 

' 11 

1 

1 . , 

in 

IV 

Average of 6 years (per cent) ^ 

1 100 i 

1 1 

112 

■on 

124 
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There is a slightly greater difference in favour of TV over IT than at Nagpur. 
The series, however, did not run long enough and on the whole the difference is 
not much greater than in the first five years at Nagpur. Judging hy TIT and IV, 
it is efficient stirring rather than actual inversion which appears to count. 

In a parallel series on irrigated wheat the results were 

100, 96, 82 and 94 per cenfc. 


A more comprehensive series on two different classes of soils over a longer 
period of 1 1 years gave : — 


i 

1 Soil (flf) 

f Soil (h) 

i 

1 . One ploughing, fi — 7 in., with Sabnl plough in hot 
weather , . . . . . . . I 

124 

115 

j 

2. One ploughing, 5 in., with inversion plough at opening 
of monsoon ....... 

i 

' 121 

126 

3. Two ploughings, 5 in., with invoj'sion plough at opening 
of monsoon ........ 

1 126 

1 

I 

118 

4. One ploughing, 5 in., with country plough at opening 
of monsoon ........ 

1 

111 

103 

ft. Two ploughings, 5 in., with country plough at opening 
of monsoon ........ 

116 1 

120 

n. Cultivation 3 — 4 in. hy blade harrow at opening of mon- 
soon ......... 

i 

100 

100 

1 

7, Ono ploughing, 7 in. with Sahul plough at opening of 
rains’^ ......... 

109 

116 

Probable error 

6-47 

9*3 


per cent 

per cent 


These trials were on unirrigated wheat. The general body of this evidence, 
though not conclusive in view of the considerable probable error, favours inversion 
at 5 in., whether single or double, to simply stirring as on 4 and T). The results on 
the whole in comparison with the blade harrow, and inter se conform to the results 
of the earlier experiment noted above. Though slightly more favourable they are 
not materially different from those secured at Nagpur on unmanured wheat in the 
early years of such practice, 

U 2 
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An analysis of the results of individual years, however, shows that, at any rate 
in dry cropping, the advantage or otherwise of these practices over the blade 
harrow is closely related to the season's rainfall. 


Treatments 

1 

2 

■ 

■ 

1 6 

1 

1 

6 

7 


1928-26 

163 

139 

1 

142 

137 

131 

1 

100 

13.5 

Poor rain 

1926-27 

107 

121 

107 

105 

107 

100 

103 

Average rain 

1927-28 

103 

106 

108 

109 1 

[ 121 

100 

lU 

Heavy rain 

1928.29 

96 

101 

112 

83 

107 

100 

95 

Average rain 

1929-30 

117 

138 

136 

120 

' 140 

100 

135 

Poor rain 


Avemf/e result of both series 


In years of average or heavy rain there was no appreciable gain over the 
blade harrow, while in years of short rainfall a distinct advantage followed either 
form of deeper working, being slightly in favour of inversion. ^ This relationship 
of the amount of the rainfall to the probable results is supported by a comparison 
of the results got at Akola (Berar) with a monsoon rainfall of 20 — 25 in. and 
Labhandi (Chattisgarh) with a rainfall of 45-55 in. Both results are the averag® 
of 10 years* experiment. 


1 






Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

— 




crop 

manured 

crop 

manured 

crop 

unmanured 





Akola 

(Berar) 

1 Labhandi 

Labhandi 

Blade harrow (3-4 in.) 

, 

, 

, 

100 

100 

100 

Country plough (5 in.) 

• 

• 

• 

116 

101 

101 

Inversion plough (6} in.) . 

, 



131 

111 

101 


There is a marked advantage in Berar and practically speaking none in Chat- 
tisgarh apart from some advantage wh^ the lapd is ^rtile. It may be noted that 
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over about the same length of time the experiment at Nagpur, which takes an 
intermediate position as regards rainfall, shows an intermediate gain by deeper 
work, 

Kharif experirmnts , — In as far as the influence of deeper cultivation in the 
preparation for hhwrif crops is concerned, there has not been so much work, but 
such as there is does not tend to indicate that greater depth than can be secured 
by a blade harrow — «ay 4 in. — is in the least necessary in ordinary practice, under 
conditions when the eradication of perennial weeds is not a dominant f^ictor. 

In experiments at Nagpur, except in one instance in which the process of 
inversion tended to throw the land into a series of ridges sloping down on either 
side towards an open furrow, the general trend of evidence was against 
inoreased depth. In the exceptional case just quoted, in which over a period of 
11 years (6 under ootton and 6 under jimr) there was an increase in cotton on the 
regularly inverted land, the reason is probably associated with the improvement 
of the drainage of the plots so treated. 


Blade harrow 

Blade harrow 

Inversion 

(unmannrcd) 

(manured) 

(uiimanured) 

too 

1 

122 

1 

120 


It is, however, cheaper to practise No. 2 rather than No. 3 on account of the 
cost of such work in the dry season. 

The results secured at Akola on ootton tally, on the whole, with the general 
results at Nagpur if the land is kept flat. 


Blade harrow 

Country plough 

Inversion plough 

100 

107 

99 


The above is the average over a period of 10 years. An examination of indi- 
vidual years showed that the results were influenced chiefly by two factors : 

(а) the arrival of early showers, which permitted the ploughed land to be 

worked down for early sowing, 

(б) the quantity and distribution of the rainfall in the early weeks of the 

main monsoon. 
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If the early showers were absent, thus delaying seed bed preparation and 
timely sowing, or if the main monsoon were heavy or persistent, the trend of results 
was strongly against depth in primary soil working. 

Another factor, which was obvious in work at Nagpur and which frequently 
reacted in the early stages against success from inversion unless a long period of 
weathering had intervened between initial ploughing and the actual preparation 
of the land for sowing, was the defective character of the final seed-bed. When the 
seed-bed is prepared by means of the hahJcar only, the soil below the bakkared zone 
remains open and cloddy, with the result that although cotton germinates well it 
tends to die off in the early stage of growth. This does not happen with jwr, 
which is sown later than cotton, as sowing need not be done until the monsoon 
has broken down and compacted the layer of soil underneath the bakkared zone. 
If periodic inversion is practised for early-sown crops, it is essential to give inter- 
mediate cultivations between inversion and final bakkaring, either with the country 
plough or with some type of modem cultivating implement. The other alternative 
is to use the inversion plough only in years when a late-sown crop, \iikQjuar, is to be 
grown. 


Tillage tn the Bombay Presidency 

A number of tillage experiments have been in operation in different parts of 
the Bombay Presidency in the course of the past thirty years. They were conduct- 
ed under varying soil and climatic conditions. The majority were put down in 
the early stages of departmental activity. Unlike the Central Provinces, they 
have been c«arried out almost entirely on hharif crops — cotton and jimr. It is not 
easy to get more than an indication of effects, as few have been even duplicated 
and none have been carried on for a sufficiently long time to neutralise, in part, 
the probably definite error which was likely to have been present in the plots 
themselves, and the effect of the variations from year to year in the climatic con- 
ditions under which the crop was growing. 

On the farm at Poona which is in a relatively dry tract and where the soil is 
loss heavy than at other centres and probably in a condition of relatively high ferti- 
lity, a three-year experiment with jumr and cotton in which the iron inversion 
plough was compared with the country plough, shows that the cost of doing the 
work by the former to secure the same depth was Rs, 3 per acre less and the 
average return from both juar and cotton slightly higher. The relative improve- 
ment in net profit was stated to be 16 per cent in the former and about 8 per cent 
in the latter crop. 

In the North Central Division, another area of relatively low rainfall but 
heavier type of soil in which an experiment ran for 6 years and in whic^h cotton 
and juar were rotated, the cultivation for the former being either inversion or 
shallow ploughing with the country plough, the general conclusion arrived at was 
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that whereas, in a bad growing year in which the rain was deficient, ploughing with 
an iron plough gave some indication of beneficial results, the reverse was the 
case in a good season. From an economic standpoint, taking into consideration 
the higher cost of the deep work in the dry season and its problematical success, no 
advantage could be definitely claimed for deeper cultivation prejiaratory to cotton. 
In this series the main advantage of such work appeared in the second crop of the 
rotation, i.e., juar, in which a definitely higher yield followed inversion in the 
previous year. The average profit over the rotation thus favourcKl deejier work 
])reparatory to cotton to the extent of approximately lis. 5 per acre. 

An exixjriment has been carried out at Dharwar, an area in wliicjli cotton is 
sown at a much later date than elsewhere, viz,, tlie middle of August, and where 
the rain continues well into the cold season. The ex|)eriment is of short duration 
and hence somewhat inconclusive ; there was a 13 i)er (*ent increase in cotton 
when the land had betui inverted ear ly in the season but a loss in juar on land thus 
treated. 

On the heavy soils of Ou jurat, two experiments, one over a period of 5 years 
and another for two years on duplicated plots, showed that on the average 
there was nothing to recommend deep cultivation with the inversion plough as 
better practice than, in this case, soil-paring with the blade harrow. It may 
be noted here that the necessity of doing such ploughing soon after the removal of 
the last crop and not waiting till nearer the monsoon, is mentioned as a factor 
helping the eflicicncy of deeper work, a detail which was also in evidence in like 
cultivation in the Central l^rovinces. The results of these trials are recorded 
below : — 


Average of 5 years 


Crop 

Troatrnent 

M arket 
product 

h’odder | 

i 

1 

Cost 

Value 

Not 
pro lit 



lbs. 

lbs. 

Rs. ! 

R.s. 

Ra. 



N 

0. 1 

i 

1 



Juar . 

deop 

824 

2.585 

17-1 j 

47 10 

30-9 

Juar . 

shallow 

806 

2,418 

1514 i 

46-4 

29-6 

Cotton 

deep 

341 

! 

11-8 1 

46'8 

340 

Cotton 

shallow 

• 372 

' 

10-9 ! 

61'2 

40*9 


1 

No. 2 




Juar . 

deep . ! 

879 

1,752 

Average of 2 years in dupli- 

Juar . 

shallow . 1 

836 

1,631 

cate 


Cotton 

deep . 1 

358 





Cotton 

shallow 

346 
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The small difference in cost between deep and shallow work per acre given in 
the first experiment is exceptional. The corresponding figures are not recorded 
in experiment No. 2 though in the text of the report it is stated as being Bs. l5 
per acre more, which is consistent with costs at Nagpur on heavy soil of this type, 
when such work has been done in the dry season. 

In as far as these field experiments go, apart from the Poona experiment on a 
rather lighter and drier soil of more than average fertility, it can be said that 
there is no clear evidenc*e in favoui* of annual deep working of the soil as accom* 
plished by the inversion plough. 

The only long-term experiment, of a kind, is that recorded at the Surat Farm 
whore three fields have been under the following farming systems from 1913-14 
to 1930-31 

Field (A) a good cultivator who ploughs with the country plough after the 
arrival of the rains and applies 18 loads of farmyard manure to his 
cotton once in (i years and uses the rotation — cotton, juar, cotton, 
jvjar^ cotton, and tur with scsamum. 

Fit'.ld (B) an ordinary cultivator who only uses the blade harrow and applies 
nii.o loads every sixth year, growing cotton and juar in rotation with 
no pulse crop in the sixth year. 

Field (C) a cultivator who ploughs deep and inverts once in six years after juar, 
and applies 18 loads of manure with the rotation as in A. 
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The average profit per acre per annum was : — 


— 

A 

R 

c 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

In period 1 

22 2 3 

22 8 0 

24 3 5 

In i^eriod 2 

14 5 3 

13 IS 0 

25 2 5 


It will be noticed that A and C differ only in the fact that C inverts his land 
once in six years ; otherwise the cultivation, rotation and manuring ate alike. Com* 
paring A and B, A uses more manure, he introduces a third mixed crop bringing 
a deep-rooted legume into the rotation, and he uses a country plough as opposed 
<iQ bMe harrow, 
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Ott tibe Gvidenoe vre eftn fairly safely csontjlxide that, if black soil is clean, 
increased manure, an alteration in erojpping, and the use of the country plough do 
not effect anything equivalent to the extra cost involved. It would appear, however, 
that C who periodically introduces complete inversion to about 7 in. or 8 in. gets an 
increase with, apparently, a slightly improved return. This is not, however, very 
marked in the first period when the plantings were equally spaced; such as there 
is, is probably the outcome of the interaction of inversion and effective manuring. 
In the second period A and B continued with the original spacing while C, though 
maintaining the difference in ploughing adopted a much wider spacing between the 
crop. This has rather upset the experiment as a direct evidence of the influence 
of simple pre-sowing tillage differences on the outturn. The Bombay Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ore inclined to attribute the marked imTease by C in the 
later period solely to better inter-tillage and wider spacing and to conclude that 
inversion of even a periodic character is not essential on clean black cotton soil. 
This is possibly cprreot, though the writer, on his own experience on heavy soils, 
is inclined to give some of the credit of the total increase to the periodic increased 
depth and inversion factor. 

Tillage in the Madbas Pbesidenoy 

Some interesting data are also available in the Madras Presidency. Here, 
as in Bombay, the field crops under such work have been cotton and millets. 
The experiments include all three types of primary soil handling. The results 
obtained, possibly as the outcome of difference in soil or climatic conditions 
at the several experimental stations, are somewhat contradictory. The older 
experiments were possibly not continued long enough. Those at present in opera- 
tion have been for the most part well replicated and it is to be hoped that they 
will be kept going for a number of years, as the important thing is not to estab- 
lish the fact that deeper work, or inversion as the case may be, results in a 
better immediate return but to establish what the outcome would be if such 
operations became the year-in and year-out practice under the farming conditions 
of the ordinary cultivator. 

At Guntur, an experiment conducted for five years in which the country, 
Monsoon, Victory, and Sabul ploughs provided the initial cultivation, roughly 
working to depths of 5 , 6, 7 and 8 in. respectively, the last three inverting the 
soil, gave averages in seed cotton of 499, 498, 520, and 496 lbs. per acre. Tlie year 
to year results are closely alike, with, as in Bombay results, a more definite advan- 
tage in a year of light monsoon. The grain yields of millet average 634, 560, 684, 
and 576 lbs. per acre, during this period. There is thus no advantage on yield 
from deeper preparatory working for cotton and such gain as appears in millets 
is well within the margin of error. 

At Koflpatti, one experiment replicated five times compares the Monsoon 
plough and the blade harrow or Guntaka (the bakkar of the Central Province©* «nd 
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Bombay). The average yield of seed cotton per plot of these two implements 
are 44*2, and 44*4 lbs.* i.c., as 100 : 100*5. When used in prior cultivation for 
fodder millets, the returns are as 88 : 100, the blade harrow and its shallower 
work being the better. In another experiment now in progress, in which cotton 
and millets are in rotation, the Guntaka and Monsoon plough provide the initial 
cultivation. The average yield of cotton per acre with the shallow working 
Guntaka is 520 lbs., while with the Monsoon plough it is 483 lbs. 

Against these results, we have to set, however, the evidence of two exi)eriments 
on heavy black cotton soils — one at Koilpatti in earlier years replicated three 
times, and another which has been in progress for the past seven years at Hagari. 
In both these the inversion practised is of a definitely deep character, viz,, 9 — 10 in. 

In the former we have the following results : — 

Comparative 

average 

returns 

Cotton 

1. Ploughed deep annually ...... 181 

2. T’loughed deep every 4th year ..... 120 

3. Coimtry plough each year ...... 100 

In the latter the comparative average returns were as follows : — 


Character of inversion 

1 

Cotton 

Juc 

Grain 

vt 

Straw 

1. (Juji taka (.shallow -paring) 

100 

100 

100 

2. Invcu-sion ploughed deep onco in 6 years . 

106-6 

126 

112 

3. Inversion ploughed deep once in 4 years . 

109-0 

118 

106 

1 . Inversion ploughed deep once in 3 years . 

106-6 

106 

99 

5. Inversion ijloughod deep once in 2 years . 

111-9 

123 

108 

B, Inversion ploughed deep annually . 

110-4 

119 

1 106 


There is no evidence as to the length of time the first experiment was conti- 
nued, and though it was replicated while in progress, a short period of operation 
would not have provided fully reliable data. The additimal yielde achieved in 
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the fiecQ&d experiment are in all probability within the margin of probable error 
and are not conclugiye evidence of the advantage of such deeper work. The 
amount of difference in cotton is but small while, like results secured in 
Bombay, they are slightly better in juar. When cost is taken into consider- 
ation, there is economic loss in every treatment in which deep inversion 
plays a part, except in the case of treatment No. 2 where on the two crops 
there is a few annas in favour of ploughing once in five years over continual 
use of the blade harrow. The experiment would have to go on for 20 years 
at least to get fully reliable data. In both these experiments, however, there 
is definitely no financial gain from frequent resort to deep working. 

The above results in Madras are, on the whole, closely comparable with those 
obtained in the Central Provinces and Bombay, indicating little or no advance in 
yield, even at times the reverse, and no economic gain by the use of implements of 
type No. 1 over those of types Nos. 2 and 3 in the ordinary routine cultivation of 
the commoner Jcharif staples grown under natural rainfall. 

Drainage as a factor influencing results 

In working heavy soils for cotton and jiuir under monsoon conditions, 
the importance of creating, by cultivation, an improvement in drainage was 
indicated in the Central Provinces experiments in which the increased yield 
secured in at least one experiment from annual inversion, was attributed to the 
way the levels were left by annually ploughing round a central ridge. An expe- 
riment in Gujarat on rather different lines but with the provision of drainage as its 
chief feature reflects like results. In this case the soil, after adequate cultivation, 
was ridged up to provide ridges 14 in. high, 18 in. wide and 5 ft. apart from centre 
to centre. The furrows were wide enough apart to permit of deep intercultural 
operations using a plough in the bottom of the open furrows. 



Average 

yield 

of 

Per cent 
in- 
crease 

Average yield 
of juar 

Per cent 
in- 
crease 


seed 

cotton 


Grain 

Fodder 

Grain 

Fodder 


Iha. 

r 

lbs. 


lbs. 


Flat cultivation with usual in- 
ter-tillage 

603 


828 

1,633 



Bidged with shallow int^T til- 
lage 

679 

16 

914 

1,606 

11 

7 

Bidged with deep inter-tillage 

617 

23 

1.019 

1,794 

23 

10 
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Factors which react against success in deeper inversion work in mmsoon-sown crops 

Deeper cultivation, especially as this for the most part implies inversion, is 
a matter calling for a certain amount of thought and consideration on clean lands. 
It is certainly not a practice which can be freely advocated as certain to increase 
yields in the ordinarily staple iAari/ crops of India let alone economic returns. 
The evidence furnished by the Bombay and Madras experiments in general 
closely tallies with that available in the Central Provinces on like soils. The 
reasons against its regular use in the preparation for a crop like cotton are : 

(а) expense, 

(б) delay in sowing — a matter of very pronounced importance in its effect 

on yields of crops, like cotton, which are sown on the arrival of the 
monsoon, with the expectation of heavy or continuous rain once it 
has settled in, 

(c) the chances of securing either an uneven seed bed, or one which holds 
too much moisture round the young plant. 

It would, however, aj^pear to be a safer practice if done immediately after the 
n'luoval of the last crop, thus giving weathering and cross cultivation more 
opportunity to break down the clods and create a bed in advance of the heavier 
rains. A disc plough, if available, is a good means of securing a suitable seed bed, 
while any early cross (mltivation, whether by the use of Indian ploughs or a ‘ culti- 
vator ’ should work well down towards the base of the plough slice. In wetter 
tracts, if annual inversion is attempted, a system of ploughing which tends to 
create the ridge and o})eu furrow contour of the old English clay lands, or a subse- 
quent lay out, on heavy soils, of the type adopted, in the Gujarat experiment, will 
certainly help in nuiking ploughing more advantageous than would appear to be 
the case from experimental work in which the details necessary to bring out the 
full effect have not always been in evidence. Where soils are a little lighter, though 
still lofiuns, and where the rainfall is less, there is probably more chance of getting 
effective results than where the reverse is the case. 

Generally, i.e,, in cultivators’ conditions, it would appear that in the prepara- 
tion for the rain-sown field crops, shallow cultivation up to 4 — 4^ in. with a periodic 
resort to deeper work is usually the safer proposition. The experiments at Dhulia 
(Bombay) indicate the advantage on the rotation as a whole, if not on the crop for 
which inversion was done, while the long-period comparison of systems of farming 
at Surat appear to show that such periodic inversion reacts, even if not very 
markedly, when the field is given a substantial periodic addition of heavy manure. 
The writer, after a number of years of experiment and observation in fields growing 
hharif crops annually, adhering to the practice outlined above, decided on a rotation 
in which deeper inversion was included onoe in five years, partly as a means of 
improving rotational returns and partly as insuring against the establishment of 
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perennial weeds like kms, hunia and dvi. Apart firom the value of deeper periodic 
inversion of this kind, there is no real evidence in support of any belief that deeper 
cultivation or steady inversion is essential in the securing of the best economic 
returns on field crops like cotton, jv^ar, bajra, tur, and the like. Good country prac- 
tice, whether secured by the blade harrow or the country plough according to loca- 
tion, and which stirs from to 4 J in. of soil, is in general sufficient, if accompa- 
nied at fairly long intervals by deeper work. For this purpose, a modem, iron, 
inversion plough of sufficient weight to balance the soil resistance to its forward 
progress imder given conditions of soil and dryness, affords a useful and economic 
unit, provided that it handles at least 8 acres per annum. The most important 
factors in attaining better yields on lands clear of perennial weeds are light additions 
of farmyard manure, at the rate of 2 J — 6 tons, applied if possible every third year, 
and a sufficient spacing between the lines to allow of ready inter-cultivation by 
bullock-drawn hoes. 

InversUm ploughing almost an essenticd in dealing u)ith established perennial weeds 

It is only when the worse types of common perennials as kans grass (Saocharum 
spontaneum), kunda (Ischoemum pilosum) and dub (Cynodon Dactylon) are estab- 
lished on black cotton or heavy soils that the question of dry-season deep soil 
inversion becomes imperative. Certainly, in as far as their removal becomes the 
main feature governing cultivation practice, no class of ploughing except that of 
inversion to depths varying with the position of the rhizomes or main roots, as 
the case may be, and the exposure of the upturned clods to the desiccating action 
of the sun is really effective. This is particularly the case with the first two and, 
in certain distributions in the soil, with the third, though at times dub on lighter 
soils, like another common perennial pest nagarmotha (Cyprus scariosus) can be got 
under, weather permitting, by frequent and persistent work with the blade 
harrow — a process of starving the underground portions by cutting off the surface 
portions as soon as they appear. 

Inversiot^ and deeper working as economic practice for garden crops 

Whatever doubts may exist regarding the advantages of inversion and 
deeper work as a regular practice in tlie pi imary preparation of the soil for ordinary 
rain-sown crops, or at times for those sown after the rains, there does not appear 
to be any doubt as to their efficiency in adding to yields, and certainly to net profits, 
when it becomes a matter of primary cultivation for crops of higher monetary 
value such as sugarcane, potato, tobacco, and what are termed '' garden crops ” 
all of which, it may he noted, are much more heavily manured than the more 
ordinary staples, and are almcist invariably irrigated as necessity demands. 

An experiment with potatoes in the Bombay Presidency in which the only 
difference lay in inversion to a fair depth as against the preparation of the soil by 
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the country plough only, shows a clear gain in yield from 16 per cent to 19 per 
cent ofsound potatoes, and a netincrease in profit from Rs. 61 to Rs. 68 per acre 
according to market prices. Like satisfactory results are also on record on experi* 
mental farms all over Tndia in the case of tobacco, sugarcane, turmeric, ginger, 
and crops of a semi-garden type, as the outcome of deeper soil working by the 
reduction secured in the cost of prepara tory work, especially when considerable 
areas have to be got ready, and by the better working in of heavy manures like green 
manure, which, at any rate in the United Provinces, is becoming a fairly common 
practice in the preparation for the planting of sugarcane. 


In working soil to a specified depth consistent with the best interests of any 
particular crop under like conditions of soil, there is no doubt that an iron inversion 
plough is distinctly cheaper. The work is more uniform and the speed is greater, 
hence the cost per acre measured in man and bullock power days is lower. 
Actually, the final effect as measured by the finished seed bed need not be remark- 
ably different ; but the aehievement of this similarity in the depth and quality of 
the prepared bed will have called for a good deal more tillage if secured by the 
country plough only. The fact that this is the case naturally tends, except among 
the highest standard of cultivators, to a lesser depth, when the country plough 
only is used, and hence not infrequently a seed bed is shallower than is desirable 
even if not defective in other characters. 


It is clearly indicated in the Central Provinces experiments on wheat that 
increased depth , and still more so, increased depth with inversion, reacts with much 
greater effect when the fertility of the soil is being maintained or raised by other 
factors. It is reasonable to presume that the same holds good for “ garden crops ”, 
even when that term is extended to intensively-farmed field crops. In other 
words, deep working and inversion are able to exert their maximum influence on 
yield only when associated with heavy manuring and high fertility. Inversion and 
deeper working lead, as in the case of wheat, to a better utilization of plant food. 
Successful deeper work with inversion ploughs can only be secured and maintained 
when adequate attention is being given to manuring, or if the fertility of the field 
is reasonably high. The experiments at Cawnpore gave a very definite vote in 
favour of inversion. In this case the factor of depth was eliminated by irrigation, 
but relatively to other areM in India the Gangetic alluvium is more fertile. Fur- 
ther , the fertility of the farm had been added to by past treatments and maintained 
by the regular inclusion of gram in the rotatiem. The results favoured inversion 
as they did in the Central Provinces on a like crop on fertile land, and as they do 
anywhere on garden crops, provided adequate manuring is given. Soil inversion 
and fertility go hand in hand ; without the latter the former is likely to be ineffec- 
tive and without the former the fullest returns from the latter are nnUkely . 
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General summary 

Summarising the experience gained in India : — 

1 . When it is a matter of tackling established perennial weeds which can only 
be dealt with in the dry season, and by work to a depth of at least 6 in. tolOin.^ 
ploughs of type No. I of sufficient weight to balance the resistance of the soil 
and with sufficient suction are both more effective and cheaper to operate. 

Implements of type No. Ill can not penetrate and are unsuited for actual 
eradication though, under suitable conditions, their frequent use may reduce weeds 
like nagarmotha {Cyprus sca/riosua) and duh grass {Cynodon Daetyhn), by a pro- 
cess of starvation. Such weeds can be checked by implements of No. II t 3 rpe 
but eradication in any heavily infested field is far from satisfactory and the high 
cost and labour entailed react against their usefulness. 

2. In the preparation of land for ** garden crops which, in general require 
deeper and fuller cultivation, the paring type of primary cultivation is not 
sufficient. Either type No. I or No. II has to be resorted to. The first 
is cheaper to operate, given a sufficiency of land for its utilisation and, 
as depth is easier to attain with it, is more efficient than the second. 
Adequate manuring however is required. For this reason, and also because 
it is necessary to provide a sufficient area if an inverting plough is to be an 
economic proposition, an implement of this type is more likely to give its 
best returns in the hands of a well-to-do farmer. In the main, at least in 
the Qangetic alluvial soils, a similar position in depth and quality of tilth 
can be secured by the Indian plough but with greater labour. There appears, 
however, to be some direct advantage from inversion on the irrigated soils 
which makes this practice not merely a cheaper way of securing a specified 
soil condition, but also a means of increasing yields under manured conditions to a 
greater degree than is perhaps the case in the south, west and centre of the 
country. 

3. With regard to primary cultivation for the ordinary fcAan/and monsoon- 
sown staple crops, which depend on rain for their moisture, provided that peren- 
nial weeds have not to be reckoned with, there is no evidence to show that regular 
inversion or greater depths than those which can bo secured by good work with 
a paring implement, or in other areas by a light country plough, add appreciably 
to yield. In most oases, the employment of an inversion plough in the dry season 
for this purpose adds considerably to costs and such practice, oven if it does raise 
the yield, is rarely economic on clean land. At the most, on the class of soils 
usually carrying crops like cotton, deep cultivation should only be periodic at 
intervals of four to six years. The heavier the soil and the wetter the area, the 
less likely is it that deeper work than that found in common practice, vi*., 3| 
in. to in, will bo effective. In general such periodic deep ploughing should 
be done as soon after the removal of the last crop as possible^ and unless the 
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following crop can be sown after a substantial fall of rain has taken place, 
it is advisable to use some toothed implement across the line of ploughing 
before the blade liarrow is employed to complete the soed-bed preparation. 

The only condition in whic^h de<‘per work at more frequent intervals may be 
desirable is on definitely sloping fields of the lighter grades of black cotton soil, 
in areas where the i.otal rainfall is not high — under 30 in. — but where the preci]>i- 
tation of rain in individual falls is heavy. Such ploughing should be at right 
angles to the slope. Ctiltivation of this kind reduced erosion more effectively 
than do citluT of the other forms. 

In conditions such as obtain in the canal areas of the Gangetic alluvium and 
possibly tlu‘ Punjab where cotton and other kharif i TO])H are sown well in advance 
of the monsoon under irrigation, the position is probably similar to that detailed 
earlier for w heat in tlic Unite d Provinces, and inversion to 4 — 5 in. depth is likely to 
be effective and economic provided fertility is maintained. 

4. In as far as cold weather and post- monsoon- so wm crops are e<^)ncerned, all 
thre(^ types of tillage arc applicable. Unless, how^(‘Vcr. the fertility is good and is 
adequately maintained either by adcritions of farmyard manure* or frequent 
incibisioa of l(^guniin(»us crops in the rotation, deeper work and invc'rsion are not 
likely in the long rnn to be worth while. Where f(*riility is high, there is some 
in<lie>ation that inversion to a depth of 5 to 0 in., under conditions where the crop 
is largely dependent on monsoon pn^cipitation, is a sound ])ractiee. This is most 
marked in zones wlnu'e the rainfall during the monsoon is under 30 in. 

Where the general fertility level is low and the cultivator is unable to raise 
it., deep work and inve^rsion have only a temporary effect in increasing yields which 
are unlikely t.o b(* maintained, while the net profit secured is on the average too 
low to be attra.(^tive. Under harani conditions and those obtaining in the Central 
Provinc(‘S, d(*pth inercasc^s, such as are st'curable over paring by either the inver* 
sion or the soil-stirring plough, appear on the whole more important than actual 
inversion, while under irrigated conditions as in the Gangetic alluvium, inversion 
appears mon* import ant than depth, causing light iron inversion ploughs to be of 
more ([(^finite value. 

The infliience of duty ” on the possibility of the effective introduction of inversion 

ploughs 

In connection with any propaganda directed towards the introduction of an 
inversion iron plough into the Indian practice and the partial displacement, there- 
by, of the local country plough or paring plough liitherto utilised for primary work, 
it must be borne in mind that in a great many cases in this country, it is not 
merely a matter of whether the yield per acre is increased, or even a matter of 
increased net profit per acre on the experimental plot by the use of a plough of 
this type. There is also the question whether or not the individual farmer can get 
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enough Use but of a specialisefl implement of this kind to pay for its depreciation, 
interest and maintenance (iosts. Tn a very largo number of cases the individual 
holdings are small. I'he farmer*s eonnfcry implements have an effective duty as, 
being used for almost every operation in which he engages, the acreage covered 
per annum is reasonable, even though the farm itself is small. This cannot always 
be claimed in the case of an inversion plough which is not likely to be used more 
than once or, at most twice over any individual acre. Thus to make it a safe 
investment, four conditions are wanted ; — 

(а) A certainty of increased yields. 

(б) A definite saving of time or labour as comparted with the local imple- 

ment in effecting the same standard of perfection — a factor of 
rather less imi)ortance on a small holding where the cultivator has 
usually plenty of time for his farm work and little scope for other 
employment. 

(c) A sufficiency of area relative to the cost of implement. 

{d) As low a capital cost as is consistimt with efficiency and a fair rate of 
depreciation. 

Except on the larger farms where labour may cost money and time is import- 
ant, one must be fully satisfied that the introduced implement is going to add 
appreciably to the yield and financial return per afire of the crop on which it will 
be utilised. The amount which it must add if it is to be worth pressing aa a 
permanent addition to the farmer’s capital goods is governed by its cost and the 
area over which it will be worked in the course of the year. 

Take, for example, the simple case ot a farm under equal areas of wheat and 
gram in rotation and assume that wheat is worth Rs. 2-12-0 per maund to the 
grower and gram Rs. 2-4-0. Under fertile soil conditions in the Gangetic valley, 
with this rotation, given irrigation, we may expect under ordinary 4 — 5 in. tillage 
with the country plough 1000 lbs. of wheat and 800 lbs. gram per acre. Accepting 
the increases at Cawn'pore of 30 per cent for wheat and 9 per cent for gram by 
the use of a lieavier Punjab plough working C — 7 in. deep, and 23 per cent and 5 per 
cent by using a Meston at a depth of 4 — 5 in., we have in the former a gain of 300 
lbs. wheat worth Rs. 10-5-0 and 72 lbs. gram worth Rs. 2, a total of Rs. 12-6-0 on 
two acres. The plough will cost about Rs. 20 and depreciation, interest and repair 
charges can be placed at Rs. 6 per annum. 

In the latter case the increase in yields will be 230 lbs. and 40 lbs,, and the 
gross value on two acres Rs. 9. The plough in this case costs Rs. 6, equivalent to 
an annual cost of Rs. 2. 

On a ten-acre holding the first plough would be expected to give a gross 
increase worth Rs. 61-9-0 less Rs. 6, i.e.^ Rs. 66-9-0, and the second Rs. 46 less Rs. 2 
t.e.| Rs. 43. 
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The bigger plough is the better investment, assuming that the owner has a 
good pair of bullocks. On a two-acre holding cropped like the above, the first 
plough would give Rs. 12-6-0 less Rs. 6, i.e., Rs. 0-5-0 increased revenue ; while the 
smaller one by giving Rs. 9 less Rs. 2, i.e., Rs. 7 would be the better implement. 
As the yield is definitely increased, cither plough pays oven on a relatively small 
holding. 

Tuniing to the Central Provinces, when farming dry land of a stiff character 
but in a fair state of fertility, the standard yield may be placed at 600 lbs. for 
wheat and 600 lbs. for gram. Using a heavy plough to reach 6 — 7 in., in this case 
costing Rs. 40, the average increase may be put at 25 per cent, and 15 per cent, 
i.e., 150 lbs. and 75 lbs. respectively, giving a gross increased return of Rs. 7-4-0 
per aero. With a lighter plough of the inversion type costing about Rs. 20 on like 
land, we might get 20 per cent an<l 12 per cent increases, i.e., on the above 
standard an increase of 120 lbs. and 60 lbs. on the two crops, worth together 
Rs. 6-12-0. The depreciation and oth<T charges on these ploughs may be put at 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 6, respectively. 

On a ten-acre block, the first plough would give the owner a net increase of 
Rs. 26-4-0 and the second Rs. 22-12-0 ; while, if applaud on a two-acre holding, the 
first plough would result in an annual loss of Rs. 2-12-0 and th(^ latter would, prac- 
tically speaking, leave the owner where he was when in posssession of a blade 
harrow. The lighter plough might be lul vised on any area of three acres and over 
and, with allowances for failure, a minimum of four acres would be desirable in 
plough No. I. 

Where, under like conditions of cTopping, the soil fertility is low, the standards 
would be about 600 and 450 lbs., and the probable increase in the neighbourhood 
of 12 jier cent and 10 per cent, viz., 60 lbs. and 45 lbs. making the probable addi- 
tion to the return on two acres about Rs. 3-4-0. A ten-aero holding would give a 
net gain of Rs. 6 when using the bigger plough and Rs. 10 on the lighter one. It 
would, in this case, require at least a six-acre holding to enable the first plough to 
cover its cost and a minimum of four acres for the latter. 

In dealing with crops like potiito, in which a 16 — 20 per cent in- 
crease is achieved by substitution of a modem inversion plough, with a net gain 
per acre of Rs. 45 — 60, the cost of the plough and the area factor play much 
smaller parts. 

From the above it is obvious that, apart from increase arising from the inter- 
play of fertility and inversion, the greater returns to be secured under garden crops 
and staples on fertile soil render the wider utilisation of such implements more 
feasible in those conditions than is the case with crops of low monetary value, 
or when the land is of poor quality whether from lack of plant food or insufiSciency 
of water. 

* Q 2 
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Conclusions 

So far as the soils of Madras, Bombay and Central Provinces are concerned, 
and with these we may include the sf)i]s of considerable portions of Biindelkhand 
and Central India, there appears to be no marked assurance that the inversion 
ploughs have any particular advantage either in their effect on yield or, even more 
definitely so, on profits ovor a good tyf)e of paring plough or over the country 
plough, except in the matter of eradicating perennial weeds, or in the preparation 
of the soil for “ garden crops ”, in particular sugarcane, tubers and root crops. 
Where the soil is light, deep work is rarely advisable anywhere. Where the soil 
is on the heavy side, in general unirrigated, and where Hur//’ staples are concerned, 
increased depth and inversion show but little advantage in crop yield, cost 
considerably more, and being done under dry-season conditions, dem[ind heavier 
and more costly ploughs ihan the average small farmer can employ to full 
advantage. For these soils, so far as such crops are concerned, pt^iodic inversion 
coupled with increased depth is the best which can be suggested. Better yie^lds 
and a better return on capital investment are more likely to be secured by substi- 
tuting for the extra cost of deeper work light- dressings of organic manure. Pro- 
paganda to stimulate the making of compost and its utilisation in light dressings of 
21-3 tons per acre, possibly coupled when economic conditions permit with light 
dressings of ammonium sulphate, is much more likely to result in increased yield 
and increased profit than propaganda directed to replacing the present forms 
of tillage by deeper inversion. 

In these same areas, in the main the more northern portions, where rabi crops 
like wheat are grown and arc* for the most part unirrigated, there appears to be 
more evidence in favour of the replacement of the paring plough, where used, by 
something capable of de(‘per work — either an implement o])erating on the linos of 
the country plough, or an inversion plough capable of 5 — 6 in. depth when worked 
during the rains. Here the necessity of attention to soil fertility is important if 
either of these forms, and in particular the second, is to give the fullest advantage. 
There appear to be little to support propaganda in favour of inversion as a means 
to an end on the smaller grades of holdings on poor-quality land. 

When we turn to the Gangetic alluvium and probably to the irrigated tracts 
of the Punjab, though for the latter the writer has no direct evidence, the outlook 
is different. The advantage of inversion, whether accompanied by greater depth 
or not, holds here as in other parts of India in as far as the more vfiluable and usually 
manured crops are concerned. In addition the soil, on the average is of a higher 
grade of fertility than in the Central Provinces and considerable areas of Bombay, 
is easier to provide with water (either by means of canals or low-lift wells), and does 
not call for anything like so expensive a form of inversion plough. For these 
reasons the common implement of tillage is of type No. 2 rather than type No. 3, 
and ^version ploughs have far greater possiblities as aids to improved returns. 
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In the conditions prevailing in this tract, inversion is a more important factor 
than depth. For this reason though tiie heavier types of plough, c. r/., the 
‘‘ Punjab are probably the best where holdings are of a fail* size and where the 
general standard of farming is good, lighter types like the ‘‘ Mestoii ” arc of very 
definite value in point of increased yield and lower working costs, while their low 
price (Rs. 5-8-0 to Rs. 0-0-0) make them cerlainly ec^oTiornic additions to any 
holding of three acres and upwards, thus giving them a much wider range of 
application. In advocating their wid(‘r use, however, the inij)ortanee of proi)a- 
ganda directed to increasing manure supplies must not be overlooked. In this 
tract, as elsewhere, the best returns from the use of this tyjic of primary tillage 
is undoubtedly linked with the maintenance of a good h‘vel of fertility. The 
higher tlie natural futility and the bettcu* the standard of farming in tliis resjiect, 
the safer and tlic nion^ (effective becomes the introduction of the inversion plough 
and its subs! itid ion in ])lac(} of the indigenous type. 



VITAMIN— A ASSAY OF GHEE 


BY 
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Dcparlment of Biochentiairih histUnte of t^cie^ice. Bangalore, 

Ohoe or niiJk fat ifci the principal source of vitamin A for the> majority of 
Indians. A small amount is obtained from carotinoid foods and green (salad) 
vegetabk\s. The germs of the cereals an^ generaJly lost from the ft^od in the course 
of preparation from the grain. The siij)ply of ghee is far short of the demand ; as 
a con8e<|uence adulteration is largely ])ractis(‘d. Tlie of hydrogenated oils 
and fats for adulteration or as ghee sidistitute is extensive^ and amounts to millions 
of rupees. 

Methods and data are available for testing thc^ purity of ghee by analytical 
chemists or chemical examiners. This work is an additiomd plea to include vita- 
graphic assay for vitmui A in glujc or butte.r. The value (^f ghee lies in its growth- 
promoting factor and not the volatile fatty acids or certain glycerides. Well- 
trained chemists and technologists arc employed in oil -refineries and hydrogena- 
tion factories, so that the artieifieJal produi^t approa(dies very nearly to the chemical 
and j)hysi(jal properties of the natural products. However, if the vitamin content 
be determined and the ghee valued on its strength, then a real service will be done 
to the eonsumiu’s. This estimation is now possible for routine or rc\search work in 
a number of ways, chemical or physical, as distinct from biological, so that a vita- 
graphic assay of ghee is easy twid simple. Vitamin A can be estimated in the 
following ways. — 

(1) Biological value, resumption of growth in rats deprived of vitamin A 
reserve by deficient feeding. (2) Blue value, action of antimony trichloride on the 
fat or oil, and the Lovibond tintometric value. (3) Blue value, action of anti- 
mony trichloride on the unsaponifiable matter of the oil, and tlio Lovibond tinto- 
raotric value. (4) Blue absorption value on the oil at fi08 and 678 m|x 
(5) Absorption value, at 328 m|i on the oil spectrophotometrically. The biolo- 
gical methods are tedious and expensivo. It takes long time to pcirform and is not 
suitable as a routine test. The variation duo to rats, errors of tho method, and 
the time required for an assay renders it unsuitable as a method for the 
analysis of ghee. [Sherman and MunsheU, 1926 ; Sherman and Bertis, 1928 ; 
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tioWard, 1032 ; Coward al., 1030-31]* Tho blue ic8t for vitamin A has boon o^t* 
tensively studied and used in bioflnunical rosoaroh and roiitiiu^ work. Tlio test 
d<^ponds on many factors, and tlu'V must bo stric^tly observed in the (;as(‘ of ghee 
to got ooiK Ordant and trustworthy Values. | British Pharmacopana, l032i 
Morgan, 1932 ; K^^ilborn ( i al., 1931., Bacha»‘ach and Smith, 1934 ; Evers, 1934]* 

It may bonoc^ossary to c* jru^entrate tlui vitamin for a fotti^r estimation in ghee 
before performing th(i t'jst as also to eliminate substaiKies that inhibit or 
interfere with the colour reaction. Interfering Hu})st,‘in<^t^s (;an be distinguished 
as they differ in shades and stability and do not show hands at 608 and 578 naji 
eharacteristie of vitamin A. fBrodiec/ a/., 1931; Coward et aL, 1931; Smith 
and Hazloy, 1932; (Corbett et (d., 1933; (Vows and Cox, 1934). Carotin and 
zanthophyl that are present in butter and ghee can lx; estimated and allowed 
for in vitnmin A assay. Alternativ<;ly, sinoo carotin gives rise to vitamin A in 
biological digestion and occurs only to the extemt of lO to 25 imr cent of total 
vitamin A in butter fat, it luxxl not b(; cstimatcxl s(>[)arately. | Moore, 1930 ; 
(Jap})cr, 1930; CVpfXT rfal., 1931 ; Lundb<*Tg, 1931 ; Baumann and Steenboek, 

1933] . Ultra-violet abs )rpti<m at 328 ni|j. is a (juick and useful m(;tbod, and 
has been applied by a large luimlx^r (»f workers. It is more accurate and por- 
maueut as a. fihotograpliic record, frex; from tintometric; and other errors. 
(Morton and Hculborn, 1930; Moore. 1932; (»illam, 1934; Crows and (Jox. 

1934] . 

In vitamin A assay, however, .source's ol' error duo to chroinogonie behaviour 
of th<; fat, free a<‘ids, a.ud oxidation should always lx* t.a-k<m into consideration. It* 
has been ohservtxl tha.t even under the best of conditiems, the physical and biolo- 
gical values in tlio (*aso of cod-liv(;r oil differ more than the; oX[H>rini(;ntal error. 
The best agreonu'nt is obtained by the ])hysical methcxl with biological value by 
measuring absorption at 328 inp and bliu* value on t he unsa])()uifial)le fraction of 
the oik The blue; value on tiu; oil is a V(;rv crude vahu; of tlio vitamin potency. 

Four sain])k's of glux; were purcba.Mod from thei market for the experiment, 
A sample of butter was obtained from the Imperial institute of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying and molted into ghee. This re[)r6soiits a sample of ghee obtained 
from a mixed herd of cattle. Another s im]>lo of butt(;r was obtained from a 
village and melted into ghee. A sample of ghee was obtained from the same 
village. Tl\is represents ghee prejmred from curds. A sample of buffalo ghte 
was obtained from the Dairy. Coat’s milk was proexired in the Institute and 
its butter melted into ghee. Milk from pure broods of Sindi, Gir, Ayrshire, 
and Kangian cows was obtained and ghee pre})arod from it. Another sample 
of ghee was prej>arod from the milJe of a half-bred cow. Marvo was another 
imported ghee substitute that was used for comparison. On the above samples 
the following determinations were made. 

Saponification vaZ?//’.— This was determined by refluxing about 1-5 gm. of 
each sample with AV2 alcoholic potash for half an hour, and titrating the excess 
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of potash with iV/2 HCl. This result is expressed in milligrams of potash 
equivalent to 1 gram of fat. Vmnponifiahlc about 3 to 5 gtUR. of the 

Hamplo was Haj)onifitHl with alcK^holic ])otash and tJio alcohol evaporated off. The 
aqueous solution of soaj) was treated with petroleum ether (30’^ — 40°C.)* The 
ether extra(;t was weighed ihs unsafxmifiable mattf^r n.nd expressed in pon‘entages 
of the fat taken. Iodine value.- this was dc^termiruxl by the siandii.rd Wiz’s method 
as given by I^V(\yer and Weston. Acid value, — about 2 gms. of the sample was dis- 
solved in hot neutral al(‘oliol and titrated directly with N/li) NaOHj which gave the 
free a(;id present. It is exiirossed in mgms. per gram. Mefrnefive index . — this 
was det(‘rmined in an Abb(i refrfictometer at 40°0. (Specific gravity at 15°C. — this 
was determined in a specific gravity bottle of 25 c.c. capacity with a thermometer 
at 40 ®C. and the ne(x\ssary correction was applied to bi’ing the value to 
Yellow value. — in the absence of standard carotene, the yellow value was expressed 
in Lovibond tintohietric units for 1 cm. thickness of the fat. The fat was 
diluted with three times its volume of light | etrol, and the reading multiplied by 
four. Blue value.- tliis is the Cc.rr end IVico reaction on <lu' hd; by antimony 
trichloride. Ghe(^ as such is not so rich as (jod-Iiver oil, so fbat it was found that 
3 c.c. of ghee dissolved in i c.c. of chloroform and then 0*2 c.c. of 
this added to 2 c.c. of chloroformic antimony trichloride gave measur- 
able blue colour. AbHorpHon value -this is the t^xiiuf tion (u>-(fficiont of fat in 
cyclohexane at 328 rn|f. measured in a Hilger Quartz syioctrograph wiili 
Spekkt‘T photometer. Pairs of photograjihs, one through the substance ustul atid 
another through tlu'. solvent, weri' obtaituxl and when the two approach(‘d the 
extinction co-efficient E was obtained : 


Discussion 


It will he scon from the table that the values for the yiure samydes of ghee 
obtaijied fi'om different placets, and bnxHl of cattle are remarkably near each other. 
Thus the sayxniification value is between 220 to 230, while in the case of bazar 
gliee or bydrogenatcxl samydo it is much loss, betwec.n IS7 to 200. lodiiK*. value 
is betwwn 32 to 37 while with adulterated sample it is between 75 to 60, The same 
remark applies to acid value, but in this the hydrogenated y)roduct is as good as 
ghee owing to tlie purification the oil or the fat has to undergo before hydrogena- 
tion. The refractive index is very characteristic, the value for pure samples lie 
betwoem 1*4549 to 1*4540, while for bazar samples it is much liigher from 1*4600 
to 1*4640. The unsaponfiable matter and sy)ocific gravity do not yield any 
useful figure. Th(^ yellow value which represents the carotin content is rich in 
melk‘.d hutti^r but })<)or in ghee yireparod from curds. Goat’s ghee and buffalo 
ghee are pure white in colour, but give a trace of yellow in the tintometer. The 
bazar and hydr(>genated samples are negative. Carotin has been found to 
yield in the system 60 per cent of vitamin A, and is the pro vitamin. The 
presence of this colour in butter or ghee is useful. The colour of butter or 
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giiee <ian be influenced with carotinoid feed, but there is a limit te this increase, 
and depends on the breed of the cow. [Booth, et al 1933]. This colour 
diflerenoe, however, may not represent vitamin contc^nt variation. Goat’s 
butter and ghee has no colour, but is equally rich in vitamin A, and possibly 
preformcxl vitamin and not carotin may cause this difference which is not a safe 
criterion. Should it be suspected that artificial coloring matter has been 
added then it can be tested for. Carotin gives an absorption at 450 mp in the 
vihiblo region, and negligible in the ultra-violet. 

The blue value is abscuit in bazar ghee and substitutes. When piire ghee ivas 
mixed with even 10 to 15 per cent of marvo the mixture failed to give any blue colour. 
The blue colour is inhibited by other substances present in fats. If the blue value 
is taken on the unsapouifiablc matter of ghee, then there is risk of loss in saponi- 
fleation and oxidation. Pure ghee from all sources have given a positive reaction, 
the value comes to ont^ unit of blue value for 45 to 03 mg. of ghee, or 10 to 22 units 
per gram. Sherman and Smith find American butter to (‘ontain 30 to 60 units 
per gram. Tniichler [1932] finds butter to contain 17 to 50 units per gram. 
Banerjee and Datta find ghee to contain 10 units per gram from growth exf)eri- 
monts. Grewal (Lahore) finds almost the same value, 10 to 12 units per gram. 
This value is an approximate value. However, the tost is positive with pure ghee 
and negative in the case of bazar samples or subsbitut(^s. Even ten per cent of 
adulteration completely masks the colour which is a very characteristic and useful 
finding. No doubt blue value is an approximate assay of vitamin potency. 
Evrers [1934] finds in the case of cod-liver oil that the true value is average 
165 per cent to maximum 217 per cent, more than the observed blue value 
duo to many anomalous chromogenic and physical factors. This means that 
the disturbing factors in the ease of ghee should be thoroughly investigated 
as has been done in the ease of cod-liver oil. This anomaly is mostly in the 
direction of lowering the value, when examined (;ritically by different nn^thods. 
This value though rough and quick is very good in this respect, that by this 
method the error is always on the side of lowering the value than enhancing it. 
This assay then represents the minimum vitamin A content. 

The blue value on the unsaponifiable matter of ghcf" as determined by Smith 
and Hazlcy’s method give a figure which is 19 per cent to 26 per cent more than 
the value without saponification. Here it is necessary to mention that vitamin A 
is very susceptile to oxidation when purified especially at high temperature. It 
was found that buffalo and Sindi cow ghee which gave 19*1 and 20 • 5 B.U. gave 
by the Smith and Hazley’s method 22*5 and 25 B. U. Therefore it is a matter of 
choice whether the blue value should be detoi mined on the unsaponifiable matter 
or a correction should be applied by determining the same on the ghee as such 
as suggested by Smith [1933] in the case of cod-liver oil. 


H 
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After, a iMimber of trials it was found that in the case of Haldiol (B. C. P. W.) 
a 0*21 per cent 8olutioninslcoholor2'lmg. per o.c. Or solvent is the proper dilu- 
tion to get a good band or inflexion for U. V. absorption spectra. Calculated 
from blue value in the case of Haldiol it works out that 0*3 mg. of absolute 
vitamin A should be present in solvent per c.c. for spectral observation. In the 
case of ghee the B. V. is only 26 units so that at least 6 gm. of ghee should be used 
for absorption spectra work . Hence 6 to 1 0 gms. of ghee should be saponified in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen and then the nnsaponifiablc matter dissolved in the 
solvent for absorption spectra. The Hilgers have put in a cheap vitagraph 
(Price £26) for vitamin A assay. This method is not very simple nor can be 
easily performed without a proper equipment ; still the importance of vitamin 
A in diet requires that it should not be overlooked. Very recently De [1936] 
has done some estimations in Coonoor and justified the plea. 
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If it i» suspects that eod-liver oil, or halibut liver oil has been added to ghee 
substitutes to make up for the growth promoting factor, then it can be detected 
from the chemical and physical constants. The odour of ghee is another property 
that is very characteristic . Pure ghee can always be distinguished from adulterat- 
ed samples. On heating the sample and boiling for some time malodourous adul- 
terants can be found out without fail. 

Goat’s ghee is remarkable in that it contains the lowest acid value, iodine 
value, and refractive index and the highest saponification value. It contams the 
lowest carotin value but the highest blUe value. This ghee then Is the best df all 
the ghees tested so far. 


StJMMARy 

Vitamin A in gfiec can be estimated in a number of ways and should bo Used 
in all assays of ghee which is the principal source of vitamin A for Indians. 
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WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 

BY 

G. CAPONE 

[Reprinted from the Intem-ational Review of Agriculture, Monthly Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics, Rotnc, Year XXV^I, No. 3, March, 1935.] 

Last October, in an attempt to compare world wheat supplies and require- 
ments, it was estimated that the 1934 world wheat harvest was insufficient to 
meet probable consumption requirements in the present year, and that, conse- 
quently, stocks would have to bti drawn \i\m\ to fill the gap. It was estimated 
from the information and data then available that the exportable stocks of wheat 
in existence on 1st August 1934 would be reduced during the present year by 256 
million bushels. 

It is intended in the present article to study the statistic^al situation of the 
world wheat market in the light of the data and information which have come to 
hand subsequently. 


I.— World wheat production 

Since Octolier several countries have revised their estimates of production, 
while most of those which had not issued their estimates, and for which tentative 
figures were calculated, have now communicated their harvest results to the Ins- 
titute. 

If the crops of the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey and those of some minor pro- 
ducing countries, which issue their production statistics irregularly or belatedly, 
are excluded, the estimates now to hand cover nearly 99 per cent of the world 
outturn. The approximation of these estimates to the final results may be 
considered, on the whole, to be fairly close. In the last three years margins of 
from 1 to 3 per cent have been observed between the preliminary estimates of 
March and the final figures of world production. It should be added, however, 
that in these three years the preliminary statistics have shown under-estimates. 

The changes made by the new evaluations in the estimates published in 
October mi the correotkms in the preliminary figures are numerous and, in several 
cases^ substantial. 
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In the group of European importing countries an inorease of 38 million 
bushels is to be observed. All the countries in this group, with the exception of 
Sweden, have made upward revisions in their estimates since October. The 
most important increases are those of Franco (about 24 million bushels), Germany 
(6 million), and the United Kingdom (3 millions). 

In the group of European exporting countries, increases in the Romanian 
(3 million bushels) and Lithuanian (about 1 million) estimates must be set against 
reductions in the evaluations of Bulgaria (4 million) and Yugoslavia (5 million). 
The total of this group thus shows a decrease of 6 million bushels. 

Total European production is thus 33 million bushels greater than the total 
arrived at in October. In the case of several countries only first estimates of the 
harvest are available and the present total may thus undergo further modifica- 
tion, but the possible diSerence will probably be less than that of 40 million 
bushels, which occurred last year between the March estimate and the final result. 
An upward revision of at most 15 to 20 million bushels of the total now arrived 
at seems to bo the most warraixtable ex|)ectation. 

In North America, the latest estimates miide by Canada and the United 
States practically confirm the provisional estimates of October but involve slight 
reductions which for the two countries taken together, amount to a total 
of 3 million bushels. 

World wheat production (1) 


(Million bushels) 


Years 

Import- 

ing 

coun- 

tries 

Europe 

Export- 

ing 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

(1) 

Afriesa 

Oceania 

Total 


Average 1923*27 • 

920 

328 

1,248 

1,210 

276 

402 

108 

148 

8,881 

676 

1928 . 

977 

433 

1,409 

1,491 

899 

342 

no 

168 

8,925 

807 

1929 . 

1,071 

878 

1,449 

1,189 

221 

384 

180 

134 

3,468 

094 

1930 . 

916^ 

445 

1,360 

1,322 

278 

459 

115 

221 

8,750 

980 

1931 . 

974 

402 

1,486 

1,270 

264 

407 

181 

197 

8,704 

763 

1932 . 

1,212 

280 

1,492 I 

1,197 

286 

893 

140 

224 

8,782 

744 

1983 . 

1,292 

455 

1,747 

828 

847 

420 

121 

186 

3,643 

1,019 

1984— 











October forecast 

1,150 

827 

1,477 

786 

294 

426 

186 

147 

8,266 

... 

March estimate 

1,188 

822 

1,610 

783 

805 

426 

150 

142 

8,816 

•• 


(I) Not including China, Iran(Pe»ia), Turkey and IraQ. 

The preliminary figures available at present ior South America exceed the 
oonjeotural estimates made in October by only 11 million bushels. It appears, 
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however, that the first official estimate of the Argentine crop did not make suffi* 
cicnt allowance for the damage resulting from the bad weather experienced in 
some areas during the final stage of ripening. Estimates made in commercial 
quarters are from 20 to 30 million bushels smaller. 

The ostimato made in Australia in October has be?on slightly reduced by 2 
million bushels. The small output of Now Zealand is also smaller than that anti- 
cipated. In all the reduction in the estimates of these two countries from the 
October figure is about 5 million bushels. 

It should be roraemberod, however, that the present estimates of the crops 
in the southern hemisphere are of a preliminary character and that, in the case 
of several South American countries, owing to the absimcc of official estimates, 
approxinaato calculations had to be made. The final results, consequently, may 
involve changes in the totals now issued. 

The figures for Asia remain the same while the total of the African crop 
has been increased by the substantial amount of 14 million bushels as a result 
of the good crop obtained in the Union of South Africa and, more parti(;ularly, 
of the increase made in. the estimate of French Morocco. 

To sum up, the latost estimates confirm that the 1934 world wheat crop, 
excluding that of the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey and Iran (Persia), is the smallest 
recorded since 1924. 

It appears to bo 327 million bushels, or 9 per cent smaller than that of 1933 
and 400 million, or 11 per cent, below the average of the five years 1928 to 1932. 
The total has been particularly affected by the poor results obtained in all the 
great exporting countries. The North American crops were the smallest harvested 
for a loixg series of years and were even below the pre-war averages. The harvest 
of the Danube countries was the smallest obtained since 1924 with the exception 
of the disastrous failure of 1932 following nist attacks. That of Australia is the 
smallest obtained in the last five years. That of Argentina, as estimated at 
present, is about average or slightly above average. 

Official estimates of the 1934 outturn in the U. S. S. R. have not yet been 
issued and there are always discrepancies in the various assessments, the crop 
being considered plentiful by the official authorities of the country and poor or 
mediocre in commercial quarters. There are consequently no grounds for modi- 
fying the view of the crop put forward last October in the following terras : 
U. S. S. R. wheat production this year is very irregular from place to place. On 
the whole, it is appreciably smaller than that of 1933, but so far from being poor, 
or still less, a failure, it approximates to the average without perhaps quite reach- 
ing it. The estimate of Mr. Gaims, the Secretary of the Wheat Advisory Com- 
mittee, which indicates a crop of 775 million bushels against the 1928-32 average 
of 797 millions, seems to confirm this expectation. 
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II.— EiKPOBTABLB STOTLtBS OF ^WHBAT 

To oalciilate the quantiticH exportable from tlie surpluB-producing ootintriofl 
the amounts necessary for internal consumption and for normal carry-over, that 
is, the reserves necessary for the gap between one season and the other — hitherto 
taken as equivaWit to one month’s normal consumption — ^have been subtracted 
from the total supplies existing in each country, but the quantities remaining at 
the end of the season in the exporting countries, especially in those of North 
America, have never, even in years of heavy external demand, sunk to the low 
level at whicli they have hitherto been placed. Thus, to bring the statistical 
expression of the situation into closer conformity with reality, we are from this 
year changing the criterion we have so far adopted for the calculation of quan- 
tities exportable, substituting for the minimum theoretical carryover equivalent 
to one month’s consumption the minimum carryover actually found in a long 
series of years ; 6wing to this modification the data we now publish for quan- 
tities exportable and for exportable stocks remaining in exporting countries at 
the end of the si^ason constitute a series entirely different from that published in 
previous Crop Reports. The situation as regards quantities exportable in the 
various groups of exporters is as follows. 

North America . — In the United States the final crop estimate has involved 
only an insignificant modification of the estimate published last October. As 
regards internal consumption, which we have estimated at 625 million budhols, 
an increase of about 6 per exmt on that of the preceding year, it appears that 
our estimate must undergo a further, though slight, increase : the intt^mal prices 
of wheat have in fact fallen since September ; the margin of superiority that 
existed with reference to the prices of maize was thus very much reduced and this 
stimulated the greater utilization of wheat for feed in a year of great scarcity in 
fodder cereals. At the end of last December the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington estimated the internal consump- 
tion of wheat for the United States in the current season at 656 million bushels. 
Stanford University confirmed in January its September estimate of 641 millions 
and Mr. Cairns, Secretary of the Wheat Advisory Committee, recently raised 
his November estimate from 636 to 661 million bushels ; between these autho- 
rities there are therefore only negligible differences. Adopting for consumption 
the official figure of 665 million bushels and for minimum carryover the lowest 
figure of the lest ten years, namely 106 millions in 1926, the quantity neeessery 
for internal requirements this season is 760 million bushels. The 1934 crop 
having amounted to 496 million, there remains to be met a deficit of 264 million 
bushels. Deducting from the total stocks existing at the beginning of the season, 
estimated at 310 millions, the deficit of 264 millionSt the amount available in the 
^United States for export in 1934-36 is 46 miliioiis agatetft ^7 millions in 19^-34 
and an average of 360 millions in ^tihe five pfeeedis^ jpeais. 
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For Canada the final estimate of the crop, pnhliBhed in January, is almost 
the same as that published in October, there beinj? a practically negligible de- 
crease ; the total supplies (276 millions of production and 203 millions of stocks) 
are 479 million bushels. As for internal requirements, we retain without change 
the estimate of 110 million bushels adopted in October for internal consumption. 
This amount is practically the same as that in the preceding season and there are 
no reasons to expect any appreciable change, whether in the quantities absorbed 
for human food, or in those for feed and seed ; this estimate coincides, too, almost 
perfectly with the estimates recently published by the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture (106 millions), Stanford University (109 millions) and the Secretary 
of the Wheat Advisory Committee (109 millions). For the carryover at the end 
of the season we adopt as for the United States the minimum carryover of the 
last ten years, 26 million bushels (1926) and the total internal requirements of 
Canada are therefore 136 million bushels ; deducting these requirements firom thSi 
total supplies, the amount available for export in the current season is 343 millions 
against 366 millions in 1933-34 and 388 millions on the average of the five years 
ending 1932-33. 

Argentina and Australia . — For Argentina, in default of an official estimate^ 
an approximate figure of 240 million bushels had been taken for the produc- 
tion, and stocks on 1st August 1934 had been calculated at 06 million bushels ; 
the surplus available for export in 1934-35, after deduction of 90 millions for 
internal consumption, was thus 246 million bushels. The first official estimate 
of production gave a figure of 262 million Imshels ; the second estimate 
has not yet been published but it is generally bolioved that, contrary to what 
occurred last year, there will bo a reduction on the volume as previously forecast, 
the reductions indicated by commercial sources vary from 20 to 30 million 
bushels.*** 

As regards stocks in Argentina on Isi August 1934, export figures from 1st 
Au^st to Slst December 1934 (73*4 million bushels) and tho amount remaining 
in the country at the beginning of the new harvest (15*5 millions), show a total 
nearly 7 millions smaller than the amount of the calculated stocks. It is highly 
probable that this difference indicates an overestimation of last year’s Argentine 
crop as given in tho last statistics. 

Taking account of the various elements there is room for a slight decrease 
in the surplus exportable from Argentina in the current season, from 246 to 
230 million bushels ; Argentina would thus have exportable supplies almost the 
same as those of the past season (236 millions) but a little above the previous 
five-year average (209 millions). 

For Australia the crop is stated to be slightly smaller than that forecast in 
October, which has been lowered from 137 to 135 million busliels. Stocks on 

* While the present Crop Report was in the press, the Institute received a cable 
from the Argentine Oovernment intimating that the secimd estimate of wheat pro- 
duction was million bushels, 
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1st August being calculated at 77 million, total supplies for the current 
season are 212 million bushels. Deducting 50 millions for internal 
requiremcmts, the exportable surplus of Australian wheat for 1934-36 
is 162 millions ; this surplus would be practically the same as both that of last 
year and the five-year average. 

India * — As the October forecast indicated, the volume of the 1934 crop 
corresponded perfectly with the internal requirements of the country and only 
insignificant quantities wore put on the world market. The new crop, which 
will be harvested next month, though covering an area slightly smaller than that 
of 1934, may give a higher outturn, weather having been more favourable than 
a year ago. It is, therefore, not impossible that India may reappear on the 
world market during the closing months of the year, but, if world prices remain 
at the present level, Indian competition will be limited to small quantities, parti- 
cularly in view of the rather poor rice harvest. 

TJ. 8. 8, JB. — ^Any forecast of the exportable Soviet wheat supplies in a given 
year is generally pure guesswork, for statistics generally are lac^king, internal 
consumption varies greatly and the commercial policy of the Government plays 
an important part in the determination of the volume of exports. 

In October last, in the absence of reliable statistical information on the 1934 
harvest, the opinion was expressed that Soviet exports would only with difficulty 
exceed 15 million bushels, thus falling far short of the quantity exported in 1933- 
34. The Secretary of the Wheat Advisory Committi^e made a forecast in August 
of 10 million bushels, while Stanford University in its September estimate gave 
an amount slightly below 15 million bushels. Recent official statistics of Soviet 
exports are unavailable, but the statistics on shipments prepared by Mr. Broom- 
hall, which are usually smaller than those actually issued by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, place total exports at barely 1-7 million bushels for the period 1st August 
— 23rd March, which covers nearly two tliirds of the year, while in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, the shipments, according to the same authority, reached 
26 million bushels. No exports were recorded after the middle of December. 
The reduced quantity and the early cessation of exports suggest that the total 
contribution ofRussia to the world wheat trade will hardly reach 3 million 
bushels during the present year. 

European exporting countries . — ^As a result of the reductions in the harvest 
estimates of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, which exceed the increases in those of 
Romania and Lithuania, the total outturn in 1934 of this group of countries, 
including the Danube countries, Poland and Lithuania, is reduced from 327 to 

The fourth alMndia wheat forecast season 1934-36 estimates the crop just 
harvested at 34,478,000 acres and 9,823,000 tons as compared to 36,720,000 
acres and 9,382,000 tons at the same time last year |md a final estimate for 1933-34 
of 36,062,000 acres axui 9,368,000 tons, 
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322 million bushols. At tbo same time, the rye and maize crops, •which are used 
to a great extent for human consumption, fulfilled the October anticipation in 
the case of rye and proved to be much more plentiful in the case of msize. Not- 
withstanding the poor wheat outturn in 1934, an export surplus of about 20 
million bushels was forecast for this group having regard not only to the large 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the season but also to the finn-noifl.! necessity 
of these countries for the preservation of the balance in their international pay- 
ments. Up to the end of January, 11 million bushels of this surplus had been 
exported, most of this quantity consisting of Hungarian or Yugoslav wheat. No 
shipments were made by Romania and Bulgaria, which had prohibited exports 
during the first part of this year. The reasons for the prohibition lost their force 
when a good maize crop become assured and it is probable that shipments of 
Bulgarian and Romanian wheat will be resumed in the spring. The conclusion 
of agreements and conventions for preferential treatment for the placing of Hun- 
garian wheat in Italy and Austria, of Romanian wheat in Czechoslovakia and 
Germany, and of Yugoslav wheat in Austria and Germany, is likely to assist 
in the disposal of Danubian wheat in the )a.st months of the season, when exports, 
however, will be influenced by the prospects of the new cro]> in these countries. 
When account is taken of these various i^lernents, of the trend of Danubian ex- 
ports during the first six months of the year, of the pos.sibility of disposing of some 
wheat in the neighbouring countries, and of the good condition of the glowing 
crops, it appears probable that the whole exportable surplus of 20 million bushels 
will actually be exported during the course of the year, unlike the experience of 
last year when out of an exportable surplus of 56 million busliels only 37 million 
bushels could bo disposed of abroad. 

North Africa and other countries . — Of the three exporting countries of North 
Africa, Algeria and Tunisia hav(! modified their estimates of production only to 
a negligible extent while Morocco has lately increased its estimate very consider- 
ably, raising it from 31 million to 39 million bushels ;feave in Tunisia, where it 
has been bad, production of barley appears definitely good in Algeria and excellent 
in Morocco. 

In October wo calculated the exportable surplus of North African wheat 
at 40 million bushels and the actual exports this Season at only 24 million bushels 
a result of the present difficulties of placing wheat on the metropolitan market! 
These forecasts should in all probability be maintained, despite the increase in 
supplies in Morocco, since the difference between the prices of wheat and barley 
favours larger internal consumption of wheat and more considerable exports of 
barley. 

For the group of other surplus-producing countries, Turkey, Iran (Persia), 
Iraq, Chile and Uruguay, for wliich we calculated an export surplus of 6 million 
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bu^h^ls, H wpuld appear necessary to reduce the total, the majority of tliese coun- 
tries having had crops smaller than was forecast in October, and especially the 
two of ^uth America. For these countries of North Africa and elsewhere taken 
together the exportable surplus of wheat, calculated in October at 46 million 
bushels, is thus reduced to 42 millions. 

Summarizing, the supplies available to meet the demand of the importing 
countries in the current season are estimated as follows, in comparison with the 
forecast made last October and the data of preceding years. 

Exportable supplies of wheat 


(Million bushels) 


ScuBona 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argen- 

tina 

Ana- 

traiia 

TJ.S. 

8. R. 

India 

Danub- 

ian 

coun- 

trie8(l) 

North 

Africa(2) 

Afloat 

Totals 

1926-27 

321 

220 

195 

130 

49 

11 

44 

2 

39 

1,011 

1927-28 

387 

229 

246 

90 

3 

8 

31 

15 

40 

1,061 

1928-29 

40G 

317 

331 

136 

0 

0 

34 

18 

45 

1,877 

1929-80 

292 

362 

180 

100 

10 

0 

55 

20 

87 

1,062 

1930-31 

883 

343 

173 

200 

113 

0 

50 

1 

22 

39 

1,823 

1931-32 

319 

481 

172 

192 

64 

2 

84 

26 

38 

1.328 

1932-38 

452 

347 

184 

192 

19 

0 

13 

21 

80 

1,258 

1988-34 

866 

237 

236 

162 

32 

0 

55 

24 

82 

1,144 

1984-35— 











Octol»er 1934, 
forecast 

845 

76 

246 

164 

15 

« 

20 

46 

84 

945 

HarOi 1985 esti- 
niatn 

843 

46 

280 

102 

3 

0 1 

20 

42 

34 

880 


(1) Including Poland and Lithuania. 

(2) Including the other minor exporting countries. 


Excepting the Panubian countries for which the export surplus is unelianged, 
the figures calculated in October have undergone modifications for all counlries, 
which, though for the most part small, together involve a total reduction of about 
60 million bushels in the world export surplus ; this also appears from the fore- 
casts already made, to be the smallest experienced in the last ten years, being 
264 million bushels (23 per cent) less than that of last year and 497 million (36 
per c^t) loss than the maximum of 1928-29. 

Of the Wge exporting countries, only tbeJOnited States show a marked 
in their surplus from the figure of last year ; the others have practi- 
cally, the same quantities as last year. Of the minor exporters, only North Africa 
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shows an increase in supply while the U. S. 8. B. and the Danubian countries 
have heavily reduced their supplies. 

In the first half of the current stabon (from 1st August 1934 to 31st January 
1936) the international movement of wheat was a little smaller than in the first 
half of last season, the total exports of the ^urplus-producing countries having 
been Sfi4 millionbushels against 282 miUiona in 1933*34. 

WorU net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 


(Million bushels) 


Months 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

192S-3C 

Augtist 


• 

51 

45 

41 

60 

77 

71 

September . 

• • 

• 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October 

* • 

• 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November . 

• • 

• 

42 

41 

54 


77 

51 

December . 

• • 


38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January 



42 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 



•• 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March 

• • 



50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April , 

• • 



35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May . 

• • 



44 

52 

67 

81 

60 

June . 

• • 



45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July . 

• 


•• 

46 

44 

45 

1 52 

53 

Total season 

• 

• • 

546 

633 

799 

824 

628 

Tetol Auguat— Ja»aary 

• 

264 

282 

327 

411 

426 

1 

337 
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Comparing the quantities exportable from each country with the actual 
exports during the first six months, the balance exportable on 1st Feburay was 
as follows. 


Exportable earplua of wheat at the beginning and at the middle of the season 


(Million bushels) 


Season 1934-35 


Season 1933-34 



Total ex- 
portable 
surplus 

Exports 

from 

August 

to 

J«.nuary 

Export- 

ablo 

remainder 
on Ist 
February 

Total ex- 
portable 
surplus 

Exports 

from 

August 

to 

January 

Export- 

able 

remainder 
on Ist 
February 

Canada . 

343 

91 

252 

366 

109 

257 

United States . 

46 

2* 

48 

237 

15 

222 

Argentina 

230 

91 

139 

236 

54 

182 

Australia. 

162 

54 

108 

162 

42 

120 

U. S. S. 11. 

3 

2 

1 

32 

29 

3 

India 

0 

0 




0 

Oanubian coun- 

20 

11 

9 

55 

21 

34 

tries. 

North Africa , 

42 

17 

25 

24 

12 

12 

Total 

846 

264 

582 

1,112 

282 

830 

Afloat 

34 


34 

32 


32 

(Joiicral Total . 

880 


616 

1,144 


862 


♦ Net imports deducted from the totals. 


The United States, though having available supplies larger than their internal 
needs, were on balance importers in order to meet their requirements of hard 
wlioats and fodder> cereals ; their absence from the international market as sellers 
is due not to an absolute shortage of exportable supplies but to the level of their 
internal prices. 

The United States and the U. S. S. R. being outside the market, the export- 
able surplus remaining at the end of the sixth month of the current season was 
almost entirely concentrated in Canada, Argentina and Australia, Canada having 
itself a quantity larger than that of the two other countries together ; Australia 
and Argentina and especially the latter had on Ist February 1936 exportable 
supplies smaller than those on Ist February'1934, while Canada had supplies 
almost the same. On the whole the exportable supplies on 1st Feltfuary wwe 
nearly.250 million bushels smaller than those of 1934. 
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III. — ^Requirements of importing countries 

European importing countries , — The wheat requirements of the European 
importing countries in the present year were estimated in October to amount 
to 430 million bushels, or about 40 millions more than the greatly reduced require- 
ments of the preceding year. It has already boon pointed out that since October 
the crop estimates of several important European countries have been increased, 
those of France, Germany and the United Kingdom in particular, and that, in 
all, these revisions result in an increase of 38 million bushels in ihe resources of 
these countries. 

Moreover, none of the other factors (size of the other food crops, restrictions 
on international trade, etc.), on which the forecast of European wheat require- 
ments was based, has undergone any significant modification likely to result in 
an increase in demand. On the contrary, in several countries, the restrictive mea- 
sures and the obstacles to trade have been intensified and made stricter and more 
rigid. 

Tf account is taken of the very good harvest results and of the further res- 
trictions imposed on international trade, the estimates of the probable European 
importations will have to be revised, especially so sinco the trend of imports 
in the first six months of the year indicates that these are, on the whole, smaller 
in volume than last year and rather smaller than was anticipated. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe 


(Million bushels) 


Year 

First 

six 

months 

(August- 

Jonuary) 

Last 

six 

months 

(Fobruary- 

July) 

Total 
for the 
year 

1927-28 . 

. 


• 

• 


328 

328 

656 

1928-29 . 

. 


• 

• 


319 

338 

667 

1820-30 . 

. 


• 



276 

239 

614 

1930-31 . 

. 


• 

. 


315 

301 

616 

1931-32 . 

. 


• 

• 

• 

295 

319 

614 

1932-33 . 

• 


• 

• 

• 

216 

233 

449 

1933-34 . 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

194 

198 

392 

1934-35 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

182 
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The following table shows the revised esthnates of import requirements in 
the present year for each of the importing countries compared with the forecasts 
made six months ago. The actual imports of the same countries during the first 
six months and the balance to be imported to cover the anticipated requirements 
are also shown. 

Estimatea of wheat import requiremeHta in European importing coUntfiea 


( Mdfijn bushels) 


Countries 

Estimates of 
import requirements 
in 1934-35 

A.otual 
net 
imports 
from 
August 
1934 to 
January 
1035 

Probable 
import 
require- 
ments 
from 
February 
to July 

1935 

October 

fore- 

cast 

March 

revised 

estimate 

Germany .... 

18 

15 

7 

8 

Austria .... 

15 

10 

4 

6 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

45 

46 

22 

24 

Denmark .... 

16 

19 

11 

8 

Spain and Portugal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EstiUjia, Finland, Latvia’ 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

France .... 

0 

20* 

5* 

15* 

British Isles 

230 

225 

104 

121 

Greece 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Italy ..... 

22 

15 

3 

12 

Netherlands . ^ . 

20 

22 

11 

11 

Sweden and Norway 

8 

9 

5 

4 

Switzerland .... 

1 

22 

22 

10 

12 

Czechoslovakiai 

15 

8 

0 

8 

Malta, Albania, etc. 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Total 

430 

390 

182 

20N 


* Net exports deducted from the total« 
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The estiinate of the probable reqiiirementB of Europe is thus reduced by 
from 430 to 390 million bushels, a decrease of 40 millions on the October fore- 
cast. 

Tt should be observed that a considerable part of this reduction is to be 
attributed to the situation in France, which has become temporarily an exporter 
of wheat. In October it was expected that exports of French wheat and im- 
ports from North Afiiea would balance each other exactly. The heavy volume 
of the internal supplies of France has given rise to insuperable difficulties as the 
1934 crop proved to be much greater than the first estimates indicated and this 
country was obliged to place part of its surplus on the external market. At the 
last meeting of the Wheat Advisory Committee, held in Budapest last November, 
France obtained the agreement of the other exporting countries to an export 
quota of 33 million bushels, two-thirds of which was to be denatured wheat. 
However, in view of the difficulties of disposing of denatured wheat and the volume 
of North African shipments to the French market, it seems doubtful whether 
net exports of French wheat will exceed a total of 20 million bushels in the course 
of the present season. 

The decrease in the import requirements of Germany and the United King- 
dom is the outcome of the good harvest results in these countries, while in Italy 
and Czechoslovakia it is due to the carryover from last year which appears to 
have been greater than was expected. 

The expected reduction in Austrian requirements is duo to the* fact that in 
this country rye imports fills part of the wheat requirements. 

The increase in the amounts attributed to Belgium, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands is due to the increasing use of fodder wheat in place of rye, imports of which 
into these threes countries have shown a weakening this year. 

The reduction thus made in the first estimate of the probable requirements 
of the various European countries amounts to 40 million bushels. It is to be 
observed that the estimates of the probable European demand made at the begin- 
ning of the season by the best qualified authorities have also been revised, and 
an appreciable reduction is made in each case. 

Principal estimaiesof European wheat requirements 


(Million bushels) 


United States Department of 
of Agriculture 


Broom hall (shipments) 


Heptember estimate 

450 

July estimate 

. 440 

Getober „ ... 

440 

August „ 

. 448 

January „ ... 

400 

November „ 

. 448 

Wheat Advisory Committee 
August estimate 

465 

February „ 

International Institute of Agricult 
October estimate 

. 416 

iure 
, 430 

November „ ... 

March „ ... 

440 

400 

March „ 

. 390 
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If this figtir© of probable Imports of 390 million bushels is added to a produc- 
tion of 1)188 millions) the apparent consumption of the European importing 
countries would amount to about 1,580 millions, a total slightly smaller than the 
average of recent years* This conclusion seems to confirm the opinion that several 
oounirieS) at the end of the year, will be holding stocks reduced to a normal level, 
and) in some cases, below it. In some countries, however, stocks will still be heavy 
on 1 August 1935. 

Extra-European importing countries , — ^Por this group of countries it was eX • 
pected in October, taking into account the growth of demand mostly in China, 
Manchukuo and Egypt, that imports would be around 180 million bushels, an 
increase of about 30 millions on the total imported in 1933-34. 

For China the main cause of the increase in the demand for wheat despite the 
relatively large cr(>p in 1934 was the smallness of the rice crop, which was greatly 
reduced by drought in several important areas of production, admitting that the 
deficit would be met principally by imported rice, owing to the difficulty of substi- 
tuting wheat for rice in the diet of large masses of Chinese consumers, it was 
assumed that the demand for wheat would also be influenced, at any rate to some 
small degree. Although Chinese statistics for the first six months of the present 
year again show a reduction in imports compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, it should be remembered that the bulk of Chinese imports occur nor- 
mally in the second half of the year and it is in the February -August period that we 
expect the anticipated increase will take place. As for Manchukuo the poor crops 
of all cereals in 1934 gave grounds for expecting a considerable increase in demand 
for wheat, all the more because of the economic recovery and the rise in the standard 
of living in that country. There are as yet no direct statistical data for the trade 
of Manchukuo but the statistics published by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture at Washington show that from Ji^ly to 
December imports were 16 million bushels, an increase of 4 millions on last year. 

Egyptian statistics of wheat imports in the first six months of the season did 
not show the appreciable recovery in demand that had been expected. It would 
appear, however, that the internal supplies on which the country has so far de- 
pended are exceptionally small. 

In Japan the very bad rice crop appears to operate in the same direction as in 
China. Though the excellent wheat crop of 1934 led last October to the expecta- 
tion ofa slight decline, demand in the current season appears larger than last season. 

In all it seems that our October forecast of 180 million bushels for the probable 
import of extra-European countries need not be modified, being sufficiently near 
present conjectures. In any case, the estima^ made elsewhere for probable re- 
quirements of extra-European countries, which were initially rather low, have lately 
been appreciably raised so that they are now £airly close to those of Uie Institilia. 
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Principal estimates of import requirements in extra-European countries 


Wheat Advisory Committee 


Broomhall (shipments) 

August estimate .... 

130 

July estimate 

112 

NoN^omber estimate 

160 

August estimate . 

128 

ManJi estimate .... 

166 

November estimate 

P'obriiary estimate 

128 

130 


Stimmarizing, this examination of the situation in the different consuming 
countries brings a reduction of 40 million bushels in the import requirements of 
the European countries, now estimated at 390 million bushels, and leaves unchang- 
ed the forecast of requirements in extra-European countries, calculated at 180 
millions, world import requirements are thus placed at 570 million bushels against 
610 millions last October, 


In the following table the various estimates of world import requirements are 
compared. 

Principal estimates qfv^orld wheat requirements 


Wlicat Advisory Committee 

Broomhall (shipments) 

August estimate .... 

595 1 

July estimate .... 

552 

November estimate 

600 

August estimate .... 

576 

March estimate .... 

506 

November estimate 

676 



March estimate .... 

552 

Stanford University 


Internation Institute of Agriculture 

September estimate . 

600 

October estimate 

610 

January estimate 

675 

March estimate .... 

670 


IV. — The position of world wheat supplies and requirements 


The statistical situation of wheat this year, revised according to all the in- 
formation available up to the present shows the following features. 

World production^ trade and stocks of wheat 
(Million bushels) 


HeaBon 

World i>roducMon 

World exportable Huppikus 

World 
require- 
ments 
(net ex- 
ports) 

World 

export- 

able 

end-of- 

season 

stocks 

Total 

(1) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

U. S. 8. R. 

Total 

Aggregate 
excluding 
U. 8. S. if. 

U.8 S.R. 

1926-27 . 

8,396 

2,897 

999 

914 

1,011 

062 

49 

827 

184 

1927-28 . 

3,611 

2,634 

1,077 

797 


1,068 

3 

809 

262 

1928-29 . 

8,925 

2,628 

1,102 

807 


1,377 

0 

923 

454 

1929-80 . 

8,468 

2,240 

1,223 

694 

1,062 

1,062 

10 

628 

I 434 

1930-81 , 

8,760 

2,688 

1,062 

989 

li328 

1,210 

113 

824 

409 

1931-82 . 

8,704 

2,676 

1,129 

753 

1,328 

1,264 

64 


529 

1982 88 . 

8,782 

2,874 

1,358 

744 


1,230 

19 



1883-84 . 

8,648 

2,203 

1,440 

1,010 

HQ 


32 



1984-86 . 

8,816 

1,966 

1,860 


B 

H3 

8 




(1) U« 8* s. Chlnat Turkey* Iran {Persia) and Iraq. 

k2 
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Wcarld exportable supplies are estimated at 880 million bushels, the forecast 
made last October having been reduced by 65 millions. 

These supplies are the lowest recorded in the last ten years and are about 
264 million bushels, or 23 per cei^t smaller than those of last year, and 600 millions, 
or 36 per cent below the record surplus which existed in 1928-29. 

About two-thirds, or 600 million bushels, of this quantity consists of wheat 
carried over from the preceding year. The surplus provided by the poor world 
crop of 1934 amounted to only 280 million bushels. 

The revised estimate of the probable requirements of the importing countries 
gives a total of 670 million bushels. A reduction of about 40 millions has been 
made in the October estimate resulting from the smaller probable European 
demand. 

The estimate of the probable imports of the non-European countries remains 
unchanged at 180 million bui^hels* 

Thus calculated, world import requirements, on the whole, are barely 24 million 
bushels larger than the extremely reduced demand of last year. 

Statistics of the trade movement of wheat during the first six months of this 
year show that not exports of wheat and wheat flour of all the exporting countries 
were 264 million bushels while in the corresponding semester of the past season 
they rose to 282 million bushels. Imports into Euro|)e in the same period were 
about 182 million bushels against 194 million last season. 

The weakness that was foreseen in the intemational demand for wheat and 
that is confirmed by the commercial movement in the first half of the season is to 
be imputed in the first place to the abundant food production in the importing 
countries but also in large part to the present economic situation, which is charac- 
terised by hinderances of all sorts to intemational movement of goods and currency. 

From a comparison between the requirements of importing countries, which 
are 570 million bushels, and exportable supplies in surplus-producing countries, 
it would seem that the exportable surplus from the 1934 crop (280 million bushels) 
covers only about half of the world demand. To meet the deficit it will be neces- 
sary to take difference of 290 millions from the exportable stocks of old crops, 
which on 1 August 1934 amounted to 698 million bushels. It follows that these 
stocks will be reduced on 1 August 1935 to 310 million bushels. 

This reduction of 290 millions on the total of exportable stocks, which is 
larger than was foreseen last October, when it was estimated at 246 millions, 
constitutes without doubt an improvement of fundamental importance in the 
international wheat market, so many years depressed by the heavy burden of 
accumulated stocks. If the level of intemational wheat prices has been influenced 
only slightly by the change in the statistical situation in the current season, this is 
due to the persistent impression that world wheat production is potentially not 
yet balanced by the present effeotive demand. 
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V. — ^Nbw crop outlook 

In Europe the area sown with winter wheat is slightly larger. To the figures 
of the areas sown to winter wheat which wore known last month must now be 
added those of Spain and Algeria. The figures now to hand for those two countries 
and the slight modifications made in some of the earlier estimates liardly aflect 
the general conclusions outlined in the February issue of the Crop Report, By 
adding together the estimates of the areas sown to wint(-r whe^at in the eighteen 
countries which have reported to the Institute and which together grow about 
4/5 of the winter wheat of the northern hemisphere, a total of 174 million acres 
is obtained, or about 6 million acres more than the (jorresponding figure of last 
year. 

Some indications are available of the sowings of spring wheat in the three 
countries where this crop is most important, namely, the U. S. S. R.., the United 
States and Canada. In the other producing areas, spring wheat forms only a 
small proportion of the total wheat area. 

In the U. S. S. R. the area to be sown to spring wheat, according to the 
plan drawn up by the Government, is almost equal to that stipulated in the plan of 
last year, namely, 57,360,000 acres against 67,430,000 acres. 

The Department of Agriculture in the United States, on the basis of an 
enquiry made among farmers with the object jof determining the area intende'd to 
be sown with spring wheat at the beginning of March, estimates, aftc^r making 
allowance indicated by past experience for the influence of weather conditions 
at the time of sowing and for the losses likely to be shown by the areas sown, 
that the probable acreage for harvest in 1936 will be 17,847,000 acres. 

By way of comparison it is useful to remember that, though the area sown to 
spring wheat last year was 18,621,000 acres, the area actually harvested, owing 
to the exceptional damage resulting from the drought, was only 9,290,000 acres. 
After the enquiry into farmers' intentions had been carried out, it was rumoured 
that the Government of the United States, in view of the rather unfavourable 
outlook of the winter wheat crop in some important areas, might abandon its 
contemplated programme of restriction of spring crops. It is possible, therefore, 
that the area that will actually bo sown to spring wheat in the United States will 
exceed that on which the above-mentioned estimate was based. 

No official forecast of the probable extent of sowings in Canada is yet avail 
able. All the available information, however, points to a reduction in spring 
crops compared with last year. 

In most European countries the weather in the second half of February and 
in the first days of March was marked by rather high temperatures, and in many 
instances, by considerable rain. Subsequently there was a brief spell of severe 
cold which does not appear, however, to have caused appreciable damage to the 
crops, and which was even, in certain cases, of assistance in retarding too forward 
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development of the plants. The situation in the middle of March was considered 
to be generally satisfactory. 

Weather conditions in the U. S. S. R. were fairly similar to those experienced in 
Europe. The considerable fall in temperature which occurred in the first days of 
March produced an ice- crust in several areas where the ground had previously 
thawed, but it is not possible to indicate the extent to which the crops suffered. 

Several areas in the United States benefited from moisture in the foim of rain 
or snow during the second half of February and the first of March. But drought 
persisted in the middle of the month in a considerable part of the winter wheat 
producing centres in the West, and during the period considered there were violent 
dust storms in the area between Western Oklahoma and North-eastern Wyoming, 
Information on the condition of the crops in India is favourable at present and 
suggests that yields will be greater than those of last year. 

Turning to North Africa, the crop situation in Egypt improved in February, 
and at the beginning of March it was normal. The season in Tunisia has been 
unfavourable owing to the excessive wet, while in Algeria there are complaints of 
drought. The appearance of crops in French Morocco continued to be fairly 
satisfactory on the whole. 



Rloe PRODUCTION IN MONSOON ASIA AND tHR 
EASTERN TRADE IN RICE* 


By 

C. J. ROBERTSON. 

(Reprinted from the Intefnational Remew of Agricuburef Monthly Crop Report an>d 
Agricultural Statistics, Rome, Year XXVI, No. 3, March, 1935.) 

Given the preponderant part of the world’s rice crop that is produced in 
monsoon Asia and the fact that by far the greater proportion of the trade in the 
commodity passes between these countries, the estimates now available, enable 
the general outlines of the world rice situation for 1034-35 to l>e summarized. 
The available statistical data show that, excluding China, for whic h official esti- 
mates have been available only in the last two years, production this season has 
fallen to a very low level, mu(;h lielow anything experienced during the last decen- 
nium. Even when China, which in 1933-34 is officially stated to have produced 
115,000 million pounds of rough rice, is taken into consideration it is probable, 
given the reports of crop condition that have so far been published, that this 
statement will hold good. 

W o^ld production of rough rice (1) 


(MiUion pounds) 


1034-35 (very approximate) ........ 

17«,000 

1033-34 

100.000 

1032-33 ... 

106,000 

1031-32 ... 

105,500 

1030-31 ... 

201 ,000 

1025-26/1020-30 (average) 

187,800 


(I) Not including that of China, tjio U. S. S. R., Iran (Persia) and certain other coun- 
tries of smaller protluclion for wliich statistics are very incomplete or are entirely lacking. 


Of the three major exporting countries that must place a largo part of thoir 
surplus in non-preferential markets, Burma has had a small crop and Siam a 
crop rather larger than last season while French Indo-China does not appear likely, 
as far as available indications go, to have a crop above average. Total supplies 
in Chosen and Taiwan, where production has been encouraged by the Japanese 
Government to a point at which they are normally more than capable of meeting 
the deficiency in the metropolitan market, are likely to be smaller this season. In 

Unless other wise stated all data have been converted to terms of milled rice and deriva- 
tives, latter including broken rice, white meal, flour and polish but not bran. 
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China and India, which, though the world^s largest producers, have large deficits, 
production appears to have been smaller than last year in the former while India 
has had its smallest crop since 1927-28. Japan, which is surpassed only by 
China and India in the volume of its production, has had an exceptionally small 
crop this season while reports from the remaining deficit countries, British Malaya, 
Ceylon> the Netherlands Kast Indies and the Philippines, in every case lead to 
expectations of small production. 

The situation in Bubma, French Indo-China and Siam 

The price of Big Mills specials at Rangoon had fallen fiiirly continuously from 
the latter part of November 1933 to the end of March 1934 but in May and June, 
when sowings were being made, it was rapidly regaining its previous maximum. 
This did not, however, prevent a decline of 262,000 acres, or 2*0 per cent on the 
previous year and 0*8 per cent on the average, in the area sown in Burma in 1934. 
Though the monsoon was on the wlioh'. fairly strong the late rains were poor and 
there was considerable damage by insects. The final estimate of area destroyed was, 
however, 95,400 acres less than in 1933-34 so that the area to mature was only 
167,200 acres less than in that sc.ason. In Lower Biirrata, from which the major 
portion of the export surplus is derived, there were decreases of 17,400 acre.s in 
area sown, 6,400 acres in area destroyed and consequently 12,000 in area matured. 
Production is estimated at 11,282 million pounds of rice and rice products, a 
decrease of 12-6 per cent on that of the previous year and of 6-1 per cent 
on the average. The fall in production was most marked in Insoin, Bassein, 
Hanthawaddy and Pyapon. It should be noted, however, that the area sown 
in Burma in 1933-34 was the largest since 1930-31, while the production was 
a record, thanks to particularly favourable weather. 

Production and net export of major exporting countries 


(Million pounds rice and derivatives) 



Production 




Net export 


Year 

Burma 

French 
i Indo- 
China 

Slam 


_ Burma 
' to 
foreign 
countries 

to 

Indian 

ports 

French 

Indo- 

China 

Slam 

(2) 

l©S4-ft5 

11,282 


8,572 





3,253 


1933-34 . 

12,905 

9,376 

8,280 



2,947 

6,752 

4,123 

1932-33 

12,228 

9,805 

8,460 



4,072 

3,669 

2,698 

3,568 

1931-32 . 

10,458 

9,034 

6,727 



4,688 • 

2,341 

2,624 

3, .379 

1930-31 

12,800 

9,624 

7,980 



4,803 

3,530 

2,101 

2,683 

1929-30 

12,410 

9,557 

6,407 



6,768 

2,239 

2,405 

2,315 

1928-29 

12.181 

9,814 

6,419 



4,366 

2,521 

8,229 

2,625 

1927-28 

12,161 

10,833 

7,647 



8.754 

8,174 

8,904 

3,500 

1926-27 

12,723 

9,561 

8,641 




2,682 

8,630 

3,708 

1925-26 

11,805 

9,440 

6,933 



5,134 

1,619 

8,606 

2,780 


(1) Tli« ofReial data are for rice both in the husk and not in the hnsk hn^tks practically all the rloe exported 
Is mlUed. they have been taken to represent milled rice and derivatives.— ^2) Exports from Bangkok, which make 
m 28 of the per cent value of the total rice exports from Siam. Data refer to the seasonlroml December toSQ 
November. 
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The export surplus of French Indo-China is derived in the main from Coohiu- 
Cliina. While preparation of the land and sowings were carried out under gene- 
rally fairly good conditions, transi)lanting was hindered by drought. The crop 
was somewhat affected by drought in the east. In the central provinces in parti- 
cular there was damage by floods of the Mekong and Dongnai, while in the west 
both flood and drought damage occurred. Save in a few districts, however, these 
irregular moisture conditions, together with low temperatures, disease and insects, 
appear, according to the most recent reports available, to have caused a delay in 
the crop rather than permanent damage, as appearance was said to be generally 
good when harvesting of the main crop began in December. Arrivals of new 
crop in the first half of January were still below normal for that period. In 
Cambodia, from which part of the export is derived, the long drought in the earlier 
part of the season hindered the crop, especially in the higher padis, and increased 
insect damage, while the exceptionally rapid rise of the Mekong and Tonle-Sap 
later caused losses. On the whole, however, conditions in the latter part of the 
season, apart from an interruption of the rains and a fall in temperature in mid- 
October, appear to have been better, losses were smaller than expected and yield 
higher. In Tonkin and Annam crops have been affected seriously by drought, 
typhoon and flood. 

Production in French Indo-Ohina 


(Million pounds rice and rice derivatives) 


Year ^ 

Cochin-China| 

Cambodia 

Tonkin 

Annam 

Laos 

1934-35 . 


1 


2,409 



1933-34 . 


3,617 

737 

2,839 

1,600 

583 

1932-33 . 


3,108 1 

1 ,225 

2,890 

1,519 

663 

1931-32 . 


3,636 1 

781 

2,903 

1,183 

531 

1930-31 . 


2,985 

1,446 

3,220 

1,442 

531 

1929-30 . 

• 

3,481 

1,047 

2,990 

1,505 

531 

1928-29 . 


3,405 

976 


1,473 

547 

1927-28 . 


3,876 

1,273 

3.013 

1,643 

628 

1926-27 . 


3,405 1 

1,448 

2,211 

1,918 

579 

1925-26 . 

•rs 1 . • . t 


3,240 

1,179 

2,923 

1,535 

563 


Production in Siam, despite poor rainfall in the earlier part of the season in 


the important central areas, remained, according to the first forecast, higher than 
that of last year fmd much above the average. 


Thb ooiTirrBiBs OFnancaT 

Production in India proper (that is, excluding Burma) has fallen for the third 
year in succession and the estimated crop of 62,962 million pounds is the smallest 
since 1927<28. The area sown was 2*6 per cent smaller than in the previous 
season, decreases having occurred in all the provinces save Bihar and Orissa and the 

h 
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United Provinces ; production rose, however, not only in these two provinces but 
also in the Central Provinces and Assam. The smallness of the crop was due 
principally to the fact that the monsoon was rather weak, particularly m August 
and tto early part of September. In Bengal, the principal producing province, the 
deoline in the production of the winter crop, which forms the bulk of the produc- 
tion, was 10*9 per cent from the five-year average though the corresponding 
deoline in area was only 3*4 per cent. Bihar and Orissa, on the other hand, though 
still 13*6 per cent below average, had a crop 9*2 per cent above that of 
1933-34, thanks to an increase of 3 • 8 per cent in area and to favourable weather in 
almost all districts. Though the area under rice in Bihar and Orissa is 
much larger than that in Madras, production has in the last three years been 
smaller than in the latter province. The crop in Madras underwent a consi- 
derable decrease for the second year in succession, drought having been 
seriously felt in the Deccan. India has thus again a very large deficit to 
be filled by imports. 

Production and net export to foreign countries of India {excluding Burma) 

(Million pounds rice and derivatives) 


(1) The all-India statistics exclude the production of che Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer- 
Marwara, Manpur Pargana and certain other Indian States, which together produced 2,530 million pounds on the 
average of the live years ending 1932-SS ; they also exclude the production of the feudatory states of Bihar and 
Orissa, for which no reliable data are available. In 1033-84 the production of Bhopal was included for the first 
time.<-H2) W gusi ; only, a relatively small part consists of rough rice.~-<3) Net import. 

The crop harvested in China in October is variously reported to have been 
from one-fifth to one-quarter smaller in some of the most important areas. The 
failure of the raifis in July and August in the Lower Yangtze, the largest and most 
accessible area of production, is responsible for this. Parts of the other great 
producing area, in Kwangtung and Fukien, also suffered from drought. Though 
the carryover of old rice is considerable and secondary food crops are reported to 
have been good and the winter wheat crop in the Yangtze valley, which is in the 
transitional zone between the wheat-eating and rice-eating parts of China, is also 
said to be larger than last year, there will, if the proportion of damage turn out to 
be really so high, be a large demand for foreign imports of rice into both the Shang- 
hai and Swatow areas. The credit arrai^emehts of rice ipipoiters have contin- 
ued, however, to be dislocated by the laige exports of silver consequent On tho 


Year 


1984-86 

1933-34 

1032-33 

1931-82 

1930-31 

1920-30 

1028-20 

1027-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 


Production 


All-India , 

excluding 

Bunni^(l) 


Bihar and 
Orissa 


Net export 
to foreign 
countries 
All-India 
excluding 
Burma (2) 




(3)— 167 
887 
612 
470 
626 
601 
272 
681 
620 
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difference between the exchsutxge rate of the Shanghai dollar and the prioe of silver, 
a diflference accentuated by the heavy demand from the United States that 
followed the Silver Purchase Bill of 19 June 1934. The Chinese Government on 
15 October placed a duty on the export of silver plus an equalization charge 
aimed at making such export unprofitable but high rates of interest in Shanghai 
continued to hinder the financing of rice imports* 

Net imports into the principal Asiatic countries of deficit other than 
India proper and Japan 

(Million pounds rice and derivatives) 




Year 




China 

British 

Malaya 

Ceylon 

Netherlands 
East Indies 

Jl)34 






1,685 

1,025 

1,088 

573 

J 






2,843 

982 

1,003 

762 

M>32 






2,992 

921 

1,024 


J93I 






1,427 

1,156 


1,304 

1,367 

1930 






2,647 

J,329 

1,064 

IF 






1,439 

1,256 

1,102 

1,592 







1,683 

1,177 

1 ,093 


fiTSr^l 






2,799 

1,228 

1,053 

1,003 

itnuH 






2,489 

1,068 

1,0.33 

1,293 

m 






1,679 

907 

972 

1,110 


In British Malaya, where the diminution of dependence on foreign supplies 
is also being encouraged, the continued extension of the rice area by irrigation 
and drainage works and the increased use of improved seed appear to have been 
counterbalanced this season by extensive flood damage in several important pro* 
(lucing areas. As consumption is likely to continue to expand, with the improve* 
ment in the rubber market, a further increase in import requirements is likely 
in 1935. 

C/eylon also suffered from a prolonged drought in 1934 and the rice crop har- 
^ osted in Febriiary-March of this year was expected be a very poor one and in a 
fvw cases even a total failure. A large increase in imports, particularly from 
Siam, was already noticeable in December in comparison with the same month 
iji 1933 and further heavy imports may be expected before the second crop comes 
on the market in July 1935. 

With the strict regulation of imports and of the trtide between their surplus 
and deficit districts in the last two years and the rapid extension of area the Nether- 
lands East Indies have become a market of more restricted capacity. The area 
harvested from January to Decembw 1934, together with that remaining to be 
harvested at the end of December, was rather smaller than the corresponding 
figure of 1933 and 8 per cent larger than on the average of 1924-33 but in all 
three sections of Java-East, Middle and West — unit -yields were lower than in 
any of the previous five years* Production is insufficient for probable requirements 
and the Government licensed imports from abroad, which began in November. 
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In the Outer Provinces production prospects were at the end of Deo^ber on 
the whole normal. 

For the Philippines reports have in the past few months been somewhat con- 
tradictory regarding the crop just harvested. While the weather early in the 
season was favourable, damage by the subsequent typhoon and by insects was 
suspected to be considerable, while yields in some of the newer areas were likely 
to be in any case low. When the probable effects of better conditions in the 
copra market in raising food consumption are also taken into account, the 
Philippines appear unlikely as yet to suffer from the overproduction that has 
recently been feared but on the contrary to require at least as much as in recent 
years to supplement their rice supplies with imports from foreign countries. 

The Japanese eice teadb 

Japan has had a very poor crop, with the exceptionally low figure of 16,327 
million pounds rice and derivatives, the smallest crop since 1913-14. This is 
due to the unfavourable weather, the area sown having been practically the same 
as last year, while production has fallen 27 per cent, A severe typhoon struck 
the western part of Hondo in September wliile drought in Kiushiu and Shikoku 
and excessive rainfall and insects in other sections caused much damage. 

Sources of supply of Japan 

(Million pounds rice and derivatives) 


Production 


Year 


Year 


I Net import ©f J apan 

t ^ 


1 Japan 

Chosen 

Taiwa n 




1 From 

1 foreign 
' countries 

From 

Chosen 

From 

Taiwan 

1034-35 




16,327 


! 2,863 

1035 



1 

1 « 



1033-34 




22,001 

5,881 

2,634 

1934 



(D- 22 

2,861 

• •• 

1032-33 



• 

10,521 

5,284 

2,822 

1933 



, 270 

2,295 


1031-32 



• 

17,848 

5,131 

2,356 

1932 



! 236 

2,181 

952 

1030-81 



• 

21,617 

6,200 1 

1 2,321 

mi 



(D— 137 

2,659 

765 

1029-30 



• 

i 10,252 

4,429 ^ 

2,041 

' J930 



1 273 

1,470 

531 

1928-20 



• 

10,403 

4,368 I 

2,140 

1929 



1 395 

1,632 

568 

1927-28 



• 

, .20,074 

5,502 1 

2,173 

1928 



496 

2,050 1 

609 

1026-27 




tl7,070 

4,946 1 

1,957 

1927 



1,278 

1,643 1 

685 

1025-26 




, 19,290 

4,775 

2,020 

1920 



748 

1,661 

621 


1) Net export. 

In Chosen there was a decrease of 6 * 3 per cent in area from the rather high 
figure of 1933-34 and, though temperatures and rainfall in tJune and July 
favoured transplanting, there was subsoquontly considerable damage by drought 
and floods in the south of the peninsula. In Taiwan, on the other hand, a new 
record of production has been attained, despite drought damage to the second 
crop in the northern sections. Given the very small crop in Japan and the 
likelihood of a smaller crop in Chosen, the heavy carryover of old crop rice m 
1 November 1934, of which about three-quarters were in the hands of tho 
Japanese Government, will be largely absorbed in the current season ; the amount 
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of the decrease in production is, in fact, greater than the total carryover of old 
crop, which was about one-fifth of the normal annual consumption oUapan. 

ThB GBKBBAL situation in the COMTETlllVE MARKETS 

Burma’s export surplus is estimated at 7,175 million pounds of rice and deri- 
vatives, a decrease of 1,524 million on the 8,699 million pounds actually exported 
from last season’s crop. Such a decrease corresponds to the decrease in the pro- 
duction. Crop movement in the first two months of the year was even more 
rapid than in the corresponding period of last year. Exports to India were about 
one-third larger than in the corresponding period of 1934 while iiicreases in exports 
were also registered to China, the Netherlands East Indies and th(‘ Straits and, to 
a less extent, to Ceylon. Given the still smaller crop in India, an even larger pro- 
portion of the total exports of Burma is likely to be absorbed in that market than in 
1934, when the proportion was 66 per cent. This year the natural advantage of 
proximity will be reinforced not only by the currency advantage (as against French 
indo-China) but by the proposed import duty of 12 annas per maund (Is. 6d. per 
cwt.) to be imposed up to 31 March 1936 on all imports of foreign brokens, a 
measure introduced in response to the large imports of cheap low-quality foic ign 
rice, especially from Siam, aided by reduced freight rates, but also from 
French Indo-China in the past year. It may be expected therefore, that there 
will this year be still less Burma rice available for foreign maikets than in 1934. 

In the absence of later estimates and, in the case of the exporting countries 
of French Indo-China, of any estimates at all, it must be assumed, on the basis 
of crop condition reports and on such statistical data as is available, that produc- 
tion in French Indo-China and Siam is average. Foi French Indo-China the 
export surplus will in all probability be below the high figure of 3,253 million 
pounds actually exported in 1934. The metropolitan majkel, which consumes 
the rice almost entirely for stock-feeding and to a much less extent, for industrial 
purposes, takes not far below half of the total export and has steadily increased its 
absorption in the last five years. Import quotas for foreign rice and an increase in 
import duties favoured indo-China in 1934. On the other hand, the large quan- 
tities of wheat available for feeding limit the possibilities of absorbing larger pro- 
portioiib of rice and in the early part of this year seriously reduced the imports. 
In the other markets, Saigon rice is consumed as food, largely in mixtures with 
rice of other origins. The most important foreign market is China, wliich in 1934 
was followed by India, the Straits and Cuba, to all of those unless China there was 
an increase. The export to India, which was exceptionally high last year, is likely 
to be checked by the proposed new duty. On the other hand, the large re- 
quirements of Eastern countries, together with the large quantities of feeding 
wheat on the Frenolv market and the bounty of 15 francs a quintal now given 
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by the French Government to exports of Indo-Chinese rice to other markets 
than France may result in a very considerable diversion of Saigon rice to 
China and other Eastern markets. 

In Siam the first estimate of surplus available for export is 4,194 million 
pounds, slightly less than the actual exports of 1934. In the first three months 
of the export season, up to the end of February, exports showed an increase of 
40 per cent, rises being particularly notable to the Straits, China and the 
Netherlands East Indies. There has been a steady increase in the last few years in 
the exports to the Straits, in which the preference of the Chinese population for 
Siam “ field ” types is a strong point in Siam’s favour. With the continued large 
requirements of India for Burma rice, by far the chief rival of Siam in the Straits, 
Siam’s position in the latter market is likely to be as strong as ever in 1935. 
The reopening of the Netherlands East Indies to foreign imports, which had 
begun to make itself felt in the last quarter of 1934, and, still more, the shortage in 
Ceylon, are likely to more than compensate for the effects of the probable import 
duty in India. Last year the share of Siam in Ceylon’s imports almost trebled 
and rose from 9 per cent to 22 per cent partly because of the relatively groat re- 
duction in the prices of Siam rice and partly because of the small production in 
India, which decreased available supplies from both Burma and that country. 
Siam rice has in the last three years made great progress in Cuba but tliis 
remaiu.s a secondary market. Even on the supposition that Japan again takes 
Sitam rice this year, following on the smaller production in Japanese territories, 
the bulk of Siamese exj)Orts will, however, be directed to the Chinese market. 

Imports into China 


(Million pounds rice and derivatives) 


— 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1031 

1030 

1929 

French Indo-China . 


755 

1,249 

1,010 

118 

438 

169 

Siam 


761 

1,007 

858 

94 


83 

Burma and liulia 

. 

141 

560 

956 

183 

1,268 

96 

Hongkong 

, 

29 

25 

153 

915 



Gross total 

• 

1,700 

2,856 

2,998 

1,431 

2,651 

1,443 


In the official statistics the imports are tel gvel but as the great bull? is white riee they may 
be taken as roughly equivalent to rice and derivatives. 


In the last four years Siam has gained on French Indo^China in the Chinese 
market, Burma taking a large share only in years when the capacity of India to 
absorb outside supplies is small and prices are low. China’s demand is mainly 
for Saigon and Siam brokens, while as regards whole rice the cheaper grades of 
Siam Garden have recently been gaining on SaSgon No. 1 Long. This year the 
poor crop in China, the situation in the French market and the large require- 
ments of other markets should together result in an easy absorption of the surplus, 
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together with a regaining of lost ground by French Indo-China. Movement 
from both sources was rapid in the first months of the year, and about equally 
divided. The total import of China in January was almost four times as gre6,t as 
in the same month last year. 

In Europe, which takes Oriental rices mainly for industrial and feed purposes, 
Germany, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom are the principal markets 
apart from France , which takes very little save that produced in its own possessions . 
Competition of Oriental rices in the other three large markets is principally between 
Burma and Siam, Germany’s imports of milled rice were reduced by about one-half 
in 1934, the Government wishing to encourage milling within the country and 
protect home-grown feeds. The import of rice bran was practically stopped by 
a heavy surcharge. Although there was an increase in the import of rough rice, 
of which about four-fifths is drawn from Burma, most of the difference was 
absorbed by Italian rice for human consumption, the Gorman Government 
having made an agro(3mont with the Ente Nazionale Risi to take a greatly 
increased import from Italy. 

The Netherlands, which import rough rice mainly from Burma and Japan 
and very little milled rice from the Bast, increased their imports of the former in 
1934. 

1 ^ 

Total imports of whole rice into the United Kingdom wore higher in 1934 than 
in the previous year, though below the 1932 level. Imports from Burma increased, 
thanks to the preferential duty. For brokens and mixtures of whole and broken 
rice, on the other hand, French Indo-China and other foreign countries showed a 
great gain, while Burmafell,tho total import being only a little higher. The large 
supplies of feeding wheat in the French market may result in still larger amounts 
of brokens from French Indo-China coming on the United Kingdom market. 


Thu gbkbbal outlook 

World production in 1934-36 has been very small. The decline has been 
principally in the countries that have normally the largest deficits, India, Japan 
and very possibly China. The importing countries of the second order— British 
Malaya, Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies — also appear to have had small 
crops. 

On the other hand the principal exporting countries, except for Taiwan, 
have had crops nob above average and in the case of Burma and probably Chosen 
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well below average. In the first months of the commercial season demand has 
been very active and exports from Burma, French Indo-China and Siam have 
been large. 

Burma will, as last year, profit by the shortage in India. Japan will at 
any rate be able to absorb a large part of its heavy carryover. While rising prices 
may to some extent act as a check on consumption, demand is likely to be active 
and general in the other importing countries during the coming months and not 
only the surplus of Burma after India’s demands have been satisfied but the sur- 
pluses of Siam i»nd French Indo-Ohina should be marketed without difficulty. 
Prices are likely to maintain an upward tendency. 



RAISING DAIRY CALVES ON A LIMITED AMOUNT OP 

WHOLE MILK 


BY 

C. A. MURRAY, M.Sc. Age., 

Animal Husbandry Officer, Maiopo School of Agriculture and Experiment Station ^ 

Rhodes Maiopo Estate, 

(Reprinted from the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, VoL XXXI, No. 6, June 1935.) 

On farms where cream is sold and skim-milk is available the rearing of calves 
presents little diflSculty. The case is different, however, where farmers are selling 
whole milk in towns or to cheese factories. Under these conditions many dairy, 
men consider it uneconomical to rear the calves because of the relatively high 
value of the milk. 

Extensive investigations into the raising of calves without milk have been 
carried out in overseas countries. Although certain calf meals and milk substi- 
tutes have given fairly satisfactory results, it is now generally admitted that there 
is no satisfactory substitute for whole milk in the ration of young calves and that 
some whole milk must be fed for a while to give the calf a good start if satisfactory 
growth is to be made. 

When rearing calves on a limited amount of whole milk the method usually 
followed is to give the calf a good start on whole milk for six to ten weeks only and 
then to rely on a suitable ration of concentrates and hay. 

Review of literature, — ^The literature on the subject is scattered and very 
extensive. Overseas workers such as Humphrey and Hulce [1916], Hulce and 
Nevens [1917], Hulce, Morrison and Humphrey [1923] and others all report 
that calves made satisfactory growth when raised on a total of approximately 
400 lbs. of whole milk, fed over a period of from 60 to 70 days, and supplemented 
by liberal amounts of both legume hay and suitable concentrate mixtures. In 
South Africa, however, these rations have not proved satisfactory in the y^ast. 
[Wande, J929 and Murray, 1927-1930]. 
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Plan of experiment 

In view of the unsatisfactory results obtained in previous trials by the writer 
and others in South Africa more whole milk was fed in the first of the two experi- 
ments reported on here than would seem necessary judging by the results of the 
overseas investigations. In the second experiment the amount of milk fed was 
based on the results of the first experiment. 

Calves used . — The calves used in both experiments were by a good pure-bred 
Ayrshire bull out of Grade Friesland cows. 

Feeding and management . — The calves were usually left with t lieir dams for the 
first day only and then taken away and started in the experiment. Throughout 
the experiment they were fed separately in small pens and allowed out together 
for exercise in a toall one-acre paddock . Each pen was fitted with a hay rack and 
a small manger. The milk and concentrates were fed twice daily and the calves 
had free access at all times to good quality luceirc hay in their racks. Ficpi 
the second week on they were encouraged to eat as much concentrates as possible, 
but during the fifth and sixth months the allowance of grain was limited to 6 lbs. 
^ach per day. The concentrates were fed dry. 

To get more accurate information on the efiSciency of the two ration the 
calves were not allowed any grazing. 

Records kept . — A few hours after birth and thereafter at 30 day intervals, 
individual weight and height measurements were taken of the calves. The 
method followed was that of Ecklcs [1920, p. 6], 

Individual records were also kept of the amounts of hay and concentrate*^ 
consumed and of the general observations made during the course of the experi- 
ment. 

Aft the ** normal growth of Ayrshire x Grade Friesland calves is not known 
it was decided to use, as a basis of comparison, Eckles* [1920, pp. 8 and 1 1] normal 
growth data for pure bred Frieslands (Holstein’s), although it is realij^ed that such 
a comparison is not altogether justified. In addition to this standard of com- 
parison the views of outside cattlemen of experience were obtained on the 
thriftiness, growth and development of the calves for age at the conclusion of thp 

experiments. 


Experiment 1 

Experiment 1 was carried out during the “period 1st July 1931 to 19th Janu- 
ary 19^2. The five calves were bom between the Ist and 23rd July 1931, 
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RaJtim fed , — ^The calves were fed milk twice daily according to the following 
schedule : — 


Period in days 

Period 

in 

weeks 

Whole 
milk per 
calf per 
day 

1st day with dam .... 






pints 

• < 

2nd day darti’s milk .... 





1st 

4 

3rd to 7th day dam's milk . 






6 

8th to 14th day whole milk 





2nd 

S 

16th to 21st MM ... 





3rd 

10 

22nd to 28th 





4th 

10 

20th to 35th tf if ... 





5th 

12 

3Gth to 42nd ... 





6th 

10 

43rd to 40th „ „ ... 





7th 

8 

50th to 6«th „ „ ... 





8th 

6 

67th to 63rd „ „ ... 





9th 

4 

64th to 70th „ „ ... 



• 


10th 

2 

71st to 180th „ „ ... 



• 


nth to 
26th 

0 


Each calf, therefore, received 655 lbs. of whole milk or 635 lbs. of saleable milk. 
The following concentrate mixture was fed dry : — 

160 lbs. maize meal. 


60 lbs. bran. 

60 lbs. peanut meal (52 per cent Cr. Prot.) 
26 lbs. bloodmeal (72 per cent Cr. Prot.). 
6 lbs. di-calcium phosphate. 

6 lbs. salt. 
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Expt^miiii^ Sta/vXtB 
Tablb 1 

tteodrd of gmiofh from hirOi to 180 days 



Oalf 
No. 8 



Calf 
No. 11 

Calf 
No. 33 

Average 

Normal* 

Weight at l^irthy lbs. 

00 

80 

84 

102 

75 

86 

00 

Per cent normal weight 

100 

80 

03 

113 

83 

06 

.. 

Weight at 180 days« lbs. 

410 

305 

270t 

400 

332 

384 

349 

Per oent normal weight 

117 

113 

80 

115 

05 

110 

• • 

Height at birth, ins. 

28-8 

27-8 

20*0 

30-3 

28-0 

28*8 

28*3 

Per oent normal height 

102 

08 

102 


00 

102 

.. 

Height at 1*80 daysi ins. 

41-3 

30-4 

30-lt 

41-2 

38‘0 

40*2 

30*7 

Per oent normal height « 

104 

00 

103 

104 

08 

101 

s • 


*£oklM’ (1920) normal growth data pure bred Fiieelands (Holsteins). 

f On the firjt day of the 6th month calf No. 10 got sick and was removed from the experi- 
ment. It died a few days later from an iplaemosis. Data are therefore available only up to 
160 days of age for this oalf. 


If 

Orowlh of edlvea . — ^From Table t it will be noticed that although the weights 
bisome of the calves were below normal at birth all were normal as regards height. 


The growth made by the calves up to the age of 180 days (150 da^s for calf 
No. 10) was very satisfactory. The average Weight at this age Was lid per cent 
normal and height 100 per cent normal. 


Fig. t shows that the inoreaiib in -^eig^t Was lidrikild add hUproved 
from birth to 180 days. In height (see Fig. n) Jb.ere was no shnilttr ctatesponding 
increase in rate of growth. In this respect, however, the calves greW normally 
throughout, never varying more than 1 per cent above or below normal. 
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Thronghoat the experiment the calves had a very thrifty appearance. They 
were very favourably commented on by several cattlemen as r^iatrds their condi- 
tion, thriftiness and general appearance. 

Tablb II 


Average monthly consumption of concentrates and hay per calf (1) 


1 

Month 

1 

Concentrates lbs. 

Hay ibs. 

1st . 

, 

* • * 



• 

10 

7 

2iid . 






40 

25 

3rd . 

. 





80 

60 

4th . 

• 





104 

73 

6th . 

. 





1.38 

88 

6th . 

• 



• 

• 

160 

lOS 


(1) Average figures for four calves only. 

Table III 

Average amount of feed consumed and feed cost per calf up to 180 days of age* 


Whole milk from 6 days of age 

Concentrates 

Hay 

Feed cost per calff 

635 lbs. ..... 

1 

532 lbs. 

356 lbs. 

£3 4 0 


* Average figures given for four calves only. Calf No. 10 consumed 422 lbs. of concen- 
trates and 286 lbs. of hay up to 150 days of age* 

t Whole milk» 6d. per gallon ; lucerne hay, £2 ; maize meal, £5 ; peanut meal, £7 10^. $ 
bran, £6 ; bloodmeal, £6 ; di-caloium phosphate, £15 ; salt, £3 lOf^. Od. per ton. 

The amount of concentrates consumed per calf is in keeping with the results 
of overseas investigations, but the consumption of hay is slightly low. 

The total feed cost amounted to £3 4s. Od. per calf. This cannot be considered 
excessive. Of the total feed cost the milk accounted for 50 per cent and the 
concentrates and hay for 60 per cent. 
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Summary 

During a period of 180 days the Ayrshire x Grade Friesland calves in the 
experiment each consumed a total of 636 lbs. of whole milk, 532 lbs. of concentrates 
and 356 lbs. of hay. The whole milk was fed from the 5th to the 70th day. 

The ration proved very satisfactory from a growth point of view. The average 
weight and height of the calves at 180 days of age were 110 per cent and 100 
per cent normal respectively. 

The cost of feed amounted to £3 4^. Od. per calf. The whole milk accounted 
for 50 per cent and the concentrates and hay for 50 per cent of the feed costs. 


Experiment 2 

From the results of Experiment 1 it will be clear that, if the whole milk part 
of the ration could be rtiduced without loss of efficiency, the feed costs per calf 
would be reduced considerably. The object of Experiment 2 was, therefore, to 
investigate the }>ossibility of rearing calves successfully on a smaller allowance of 
whole milk than was fed in Experiment 1. 


Experiment 2 was carried out during the period 22nd October 1932 to 30th 
May 1933. Seven calves, bom between the 22nd October and 30th November 
1932, were used. 

Redions fed , — Whole milk was fed twice daily according to the following 
schedule : — 


Poriod in days 

Period 

1 in 
weeks 

Whole 'milk 
per calf 
j)er day 

1 st day with dam ........ 


pints 

2nd day daiii's milk ...... 

1st 

4 

3rd to 4th day dam's milk ...... 

. , 

6 

6th to 7th day whole milk 


6 

8th to 14ih day whole milk . 

2nd 

8 

16th to 21st „ 

3rd 

10 

22nd to 28th >» » ...... 

4U1 

8 

29th to 35fch „ „ 

5th 

6 

36th to 42nd „ „ ...... 

•ith 

6 

43rd to 49th *i „ ...... 

7th 

4 

50th to 60th M 

8th 

2 

67th to 180th „ 

9th to 2()th 

0 
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Each calf, therefore, received a total of 428 lbs. of whole milk, or 408 lbs. of 
saleable milk. 

The roughage and concentrate rations were the same as those fed in Experts 
ment 1, viz., lucerne hay and the following concentrate mix-ture 
150 lbs. maize meal. 

50 lbs. bran. 

50 lbs. peanut meal. 

25 lbs. bloodmeal. 

5 lbs. di-calcium phosphate. 

5 lbs. salt. 

Experimenuil Results 


Table IV 

Record of growth from hirih to 180 days 


— 

(-alf 
No. 60 

Calf 
No. 61 

Calf 
No. 82 

Calf 
No. 62 

Calf 
No. 63* 

1 

Calf 

j No. 16 

Calf 
No. 64 

Average 

Normalf 

Weifiht at birth, lbs. 

73 

86 

74 

74 

75 

85 

80 

78*1 

00 

Per rent normal weight . 

81 

06 

82 

82 

83 

94 

80 

87 


Weight ttt 180 (lays, lbs. . 

300 

315 

315 

290 

205 

315 

320 

302*9 

349 

I^'f cent normal weight . 

86 

00 

90 

83 

70 

90 

02 

67 

... 

Height at birth, ins. 

26-6 

28*5 

28-6 

28*3 

28*8 

27*8 

27*3 

28*0 

28*8 

Per cent normal height . 

04 

101 

101 

100 

102 

08 

07 

09 


Height at 180 days, ins. . 

87*2 

38-1 

38-3 

38*8 

37*3 

37*8 

37*2 

37*8 

39*7 

Per cent normal height . 

04 

96 

97 

98 

94 1 

95 

04 

95 

... 


* Suffered from anaplasmosiK during 4tli and 6th inonthB. 
t Ecklee* (1920) normal growth data for pure bred Frieslands (Holsteins). 


Grou)th of calves . — It will be seen from the individual birth weights and heights 
of the calves that they were on the whole smaller than those used in Experiment 1 . 

The average weight at birth was 78 ‘1 lbs. (87 per cent N.) and at 180 days 
of age 303 lbs. (87 per cent N.) and, while the calves were practically normal as 
regards height at the commencement of the experiment, their average height at 
180 days of age was 37*8 inches (95 per cent N.). 

The growth data show, therefore, that the calves were not as well develpped 
at the conclusion of the trial as those in Experiment 1. 

From Figs. Ill and IV it will be noticed that, taking into consideration their 
smaller size at birth compared with the Experiment 1 calves, satisfactory growth 
was made during the first 90 days of the experiment. During the last 90 days, 
however, there was a definite decrease in rate of growth both in weight and in 
height. This decrease was due to the fact that after the feeding of whpl^ mil k 
was discontinued, great difficulty was experienced in getting the calves to eat 
sufficient concentrates (see Table V). In addition calf No. 63 suffered from a mil4 
attack of anaplasmosis during the 4th and 5tb months of the ex|)eriment. 
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Weight in 
pounds 



Age in Days 


Height in 
J nehes 
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Although the calves apparently did not make normal growth when compared 
with Eckles’ normal growth data and did not do as well as the Experiment 1 
calves, they had a sleek, thrifty appearance at the conclusion of the experiment, 
and were considered well grown for their ages by experienced cattlemen. Their 
development since the conclusion of the trial has shown that they will grow into as 
satisfactory cows as the Experiment 1 calves. 


Table V 

Awrage monthly consumption of concentrates and hay 

Month 

Concentrates lbs. 

Hay lbs. 

1st 

9 

13 

2nd ........ 

37 

65 

3rd 

74 

no 

4th 

81 

136 

6th 

111 

158 

6th 

138 

177 


Table VI 


Average amount of feed consumed and feed cost per calf up to 180 days of age. 


Whole milk from 5 days of age 

Concentrates 

Hay 

1 Food cost per calf * 

408 lbs. . . ' , 

450 lbs. 

64Plbs. i 

' 1 

£2 10 0 


* Whole milk 6ci. per gallon ; lucerne hay, £2 ; maize meal, £5 ; peanut meal, £7 lOa. ; 
bran, £6 ; bloodmeal, £8 ; di-calcium phoRphate, £16 ; salt, £3 10s. Odl per ton. 


From Table VI it will be noticed that the calves consumed on the average 408 
lbs. of whole milk, 460 lbs. of concentrates and 649 lbs. of hay. The consumption 
of concentrates is definitely low and, as pointed out previously, is no doubt partly 
responsible for the slower growth during the last three months of the experiment. 
The calves consumed on the average 227 lbs. milk and 82 lbs. concentrates less an4 
293 lbs. bay more than the Experiment 1 calves. 
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In view of the fact that satisfactory growth was made daring the first 90 days 
of the experiment it is considered that the milk allowance (408 lbs.) was adequate 
and the schedule followed satisfactory. 

The total feed cost per calf up to 180 days of age was £2 10^. 6d., and of this 
amount the whole milk accounted for 40 per cent and the concentrates and hay 
for 60 per cent. These costs should be considered very low. 

SUMMABY 

During a period of 180 days the Ayrshire X Grade Friesland calves in Experi- 
ment 2 consumed a total of 408 lbs. of whole milk, 450 lbs. of concentrates and 649 
lbs. of hay. The whole milk was fed from the 6th to the 56th day. 

The ration proved satisfactory from a growth point of view. 

The feed cost per calf amounted to £2 10^. 6d., and of this amount the whole 
milk accounted for 40 per cent and the concentrates and hay for 60 per cent. 

From the practical iK)int of view the ration fed to the calves in Experiment 2 
proved efficient and considerably more economical than that fed in Experiment 1. 

A saving of 13^. 6d. i>er calf was offected. 

Acknowledgments, — I am indebted to Dr. D. G. Haylett, Director of the 
Matopo School of Agriculture for providing the necessary facilities for carrying 
out the experiments ; to Dr. A. E. Romyn, Chief Animal Husbandry Officer, for 
technical advice and assistance throughout the experiments and assistance with 
the preparation of this report ; to Mr. R. H. Greaves, Stockman, for regularly 
weighing and measuring the animals and supervising the feeding. 
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PAMPAS (jPASS AS WINTER COW-PEED 


BY 

15. C. AiSTON, 

Chief Chemia'., Dep irtment of Agriculture, New Zealand 

(Reprinted from tiie Zmlaad Journal of AgricuUurtf Vol. 48, No. 5, 21st May, 

1934.) 

lu this Jour'iial for October, 1932, was given some account of the successful 
utilization of the tall South American i)lumo grass knowji as pampiis grass 
{(Jynerium (Corladtria) arfjcntcum}^ universally grown as an oriuunent in gardens 
where it produces tall dense tussocks which, including the flowering stalk and 
plume, attain a height of 10 ft. to 12 ft. When grown in gardens the mass 
of material produced in the course of >ears presents a bulk of herbage 
which would not impress any one, least of all a dairy-farmer, as being 
likely to prove an attractive feed for cows, the persistent dead leaves 
of the tussock mixed witli the tall coarse leaves showing a dry iimutritio us- 
lookhig mass. When, however, dead or old loaves are prevented from 
accumulating by firing every year after cattle have eaten down the 
succulent green portions and some of the dead leaves also the subsequent 
growth is tender and easily grazed by cows. Knowing that this material 
grows at the rate of a foot a month mid produces per acre 5l) tons of green edible 
matter of liighor dry-matter content than turnips or mangels, that it will bo 
greedily eaten by cows in the winter, that it cannot spoil with bad weather (drought, 
heavy rains, or gales), that it requires no weeding, no cultivation, and no fertilizer 
and hardly any attention after once i>lanting, the rapid growth of green succident 
leaves is impressive hi the extreme. The clumps will grow on any khxd of soil 
and, wheii possible, throw down roots to a depth of 8 feet below the surface, 
which enables the giant tussock to seai’ch over a large area for the plant food and 
water which it requires. One can easily imagine the average dairy-farmer being 
sceptical as to the good news and lookhig for the catch hi the system which hi the 
Northern lands, at least, does away to some extent with the laborious hay and 
silage making and root-growing. The method is being thoroughly tested by 
indei>endeut farmers in the Waikato and Mr. McClean is distributing roots of the 
grass as far south as Wellhigton. Arrangements are being made to test the use 
of this grass on the pumice lauds where it grows vigorously and where it can have 
such a good root-run in that deep permeable soil. 

( 429 ) 
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In spite of the sometimes pathetic attempts of cattle to get at pampas and 
devour it, these attempts liave been disregarded as evidence that it might be 
desirable to cultivate if for food purposes, in spite also of the advice of two eminent 
men — Sir George Grey and Dr. Curie — who seemed to anticipate its future value. 
One observer toils how cows will lie down on their sides in an ovdeavour to get 
their heads under the bottom wiie of a ienco to eaJb the pampas, often destroying 
fences in their attempts to get at this favourite fodder. When this happened 
the farmer merely strengthened his fences, shutting his eyes to the value of such 
evidence. One farmer, Mr. George Short, of JDargaville, writes that twenty-two 
years ago he had his first experience of jjampas, and since then he has always grown 
it for shelter and stock-food for in winter all stock are fond of it, breaking down 
good fences to get at it. Ho has grown it on drain banks, in paddocks, and on 
hill land. It grows as well on poor gum land as it does on good swamp land. 
It would be a great asset to exposed farms near the coast whore other shelter 
eaauob thrive owing to salt winds. Mr. Short has not grown it for fodder 
alone, but knows its value as stock-food. He sends photos of hedges he 
planted at Turiwiri, Northern Wairoa, one of the oldest of which is six years 
old and 10 ft. high and shows signs of being well grazed as far as cattle can 
reach. 

To Mr. Alec McClean, of Waitakaruru, Hauraki Plains, must, however be given 
the great credit of being the first to profit adequately from his observations that 
cattle are inordinately fond of pampas in the autumn, by systematically planting 
and using it as winter feed as described in the previous article. Since then, Mr. 
McClean has extended his plantations and has continued to use pampas systema- 
tically as winter food and has answered all inquiries which have come from both 
local and overseas farmers. He has willingly received and explained to deputations 
of agriculturists, chemists, veterinariaixs, pressmen, and other farmers his method. 
He has also supplied at a nominal price, roots to those desiring to make experi- 
ments. {Success has not come to Mr. McClean without perseverence in the face 
of many obstacles. Without knowing any of the previous opinions or work of 
others with pampas, and without any official guidance and advice, and, as he puts 
it, in the face of all sorts of discouragement and carping criticism which required 
quite a lot of deteiinination to disregard, he has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
a now fodder plant is available which is destined, it is thought, to have very far 
reaching eiiects in cheapening production in every branch of cattle-farming. 

Bemg a grass, this new fodder is particularly suitable for balancing the diet of 
cattle when the tendency is for the protein of the natmal diet» pasture, to rise to 
excess of requirements as exhibited by many high fertility pastures in late summer 
and autumn when clovers often predomhiato to such an extent that the pasture 
presents the appeai’ance of a clover ley. Green maize is often used as a summer 
supplementary soiling crop for dairy-cattle, but the production of green maize is 
expensive, considering that the plants only last one season and require preparation 
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of thosoil, manuring, and finally carting of tho crop, all involving labour and 
expense, whereas pampas is a perennial crop which can be grazed in situ, and will 
smother all competing weeds. The charge made for the roots is £1 per 100 
f.o.r., so that the cost for an acre is £15, and two years from the date of planting, 
as well as in subsequent years, it will support with suitable run-off over fifty head 
of mature stock for ten weeks, so that, viewed as an investment, the x>lantation 
of 1 acre of pampas is an eminently payjible proposition. 

The writer does not advise farmers to go to the expense of buying enough 
plants for an acre until they have tested the matter on a small scale. In gardens 
this plant is apt to outgrow its welcome and when once a clump has established 
itself in a garden it requires considerable effort to eradicate or oven reduce it. 
Hence any farmer desiring plants has only to ask his friends who will probably 
be glad to give him permission to take as much as he wants, but this will be a 
strong man's job. 

Pampas does not appear to spread from seeds in the southern portions of the 
North Island, but in the Auckland and North Auckland districts it is regenerat- 
ing rapidly by this method, especially on railway enclosures and waste lands. It 
is readily distinguished from toetoe by the stouter, taller habit and denser plumes. 

The result of pampas feeding on Mr. McOlean's own cattle has been the 
subject of investigation by competent visitors who have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the condition of the stock on the farm. Although milking what is called 
a very ordinary herd,'' mostly Jerseys, he is topping his district against all 
suppliers for amount of butterfat per cow per month, which is shown by the 
factory returns, although many of his neighbours have well-bred stock with high 
butterfat records. Mr, McClean’s results are all tho more remarkable as no top- 
dressing is done on his farm. The soil is not excessively moi it in Ngatea and in 
summer months it becomes decidedly dry. Tho soil is peaty, tho subsoil being 
a rich clay. For further information of the Hauraki Plains soils see the New 
Zeahnd Journal of Agriculture, June, 1914. 

Mr, C. R. Taylor (country assistant to the Chemistry Section at Rotorua), 
with a view to determine the value of pampas in the pumice lands, met Mr. 
McClean at Rotorua and at his request afterwards visited his farm at a time when 
the ]iampas feeding was in full swing — August, 1933 — a previous visit having been 
made in midsummer. His stock are in wonderful condition and attack the giant 
tussocks with evident relish, which is not the result of undue starvation but the 
palatableness of the pampas. Nothing appears to be wasted, as the stock eat the 
tufts almost to the ground including some of the dried-up material — even the 
plumes. 

Mr. McClean's method of Inlying out his plantations is simple and efficient. 
An area 1 to 2 chains wide and several chains in length is planted in the spring with 
pampas roots 6 ft. apart which provides approximately one thousand plants to the 
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aero. These are not fed off until the second year, by which time the estimated 
yield of green material per plant is, roughly, one cwt. or 50 tons to the acre. This 
figure, so far as weight is concerned, compares more than favourably with the yield 
of the average swede crop as grown in New Zealand. In dry matter the pampas 
is much richer than swede or mangel. During the winter ending September 
1932, Mr. MoClean wintered 100 head of grown stock on 2 acres of pampas with 
only a 40-acre run-off paddock. This gives some idea of the great ultimate winter 
carrying-capacity of his 200-acre farm when the whole 10 acres of pampas now 
being grown is ready to feed off. It is considered that it will not be necessary to 
grow more than 10 acres for winter feed when the farm is fully developed and 
stocked to capacity. 

During the past winter Mr. McCJlean has fed 130 head of grown stock and 70 
head of young stock on 2 acres of pampas with a run-off of 48 acres. Feeding-off 
was commenced on the 14th June, 1933, and finished on the 20th August, a period, 
approximately, of ten weeks. Reckoning two thousand plants to the 2 acres, 
this provides two hundred plants per week for 130 head, or, roughly, one and two- 
fifths tussocks per beast per week. Allowing 1 cwt. of green material per plant, 
each animal will consume 160 lb. of green material per week in addition to that 
obtained from the pasture nm-off. Under the conditions obtaining at Waitaka- 
rum (latitude 37 degrees south), this amount of supplementary fodder appears 
sufficient to maintain stock in good healthy condition. In more rigorous climates 
one would expect a greater consumption to be required to produce the same results. 
The method by which the cow with its soft mouth is able to demolish and graze 
these tall sedge-like growths varies with the individual. Rome animals favour 
pulling the canes from the base while others take bold of the leaves almost at the 
tips. Either method appears to be equally easy to stock and causes them no 
inconvenience whatever. Next year there will he available on this farm from 8 
to 10 acres of pampas, some of which will be reserved for an experiment in summer 
feeding. The proper time to plant pampas is at the beginning of spring or after 
the worst of the frosts are over. Frost undoubtedly outs back an inch or two of 
the tender young growth, but not sufficient to do material harm to the plant. 
New plants are obtained by sub-division of old matured clumps into single shoots 
with just a little of the root attached. A sharp-edged spade makes a useful ins- 
trument for cutting out new plants from old tufts. No particular care or skill 
appears necoss iry in planting new areas so long as the rigjit season is chosen. 
New plantations should be allowed to grow and develop until their second year 
from planting after which they may be grazed regularly either in winter or summer 
as may be most expedient. Following the feeding-off in breaks the whole of the 
residue left by the stock consisting of dry mounds of dead leaves if fired, which 
clears up all the wasted mat»erial tramped under foot and neglected by the stock 
and reduces the tufts to a reasonable size. Firing appears to favour the subsequent 
development of a more luxuriant growth which may be partly explained by the 
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fertilizing effect of the ash. Mr, McClean’s methods and stock were carefully 
examined by Mr. C. R. Taylor from whom and from the owner himself the writer 
derives his information, and could find nothing to which he could take exception. 
Mr. MoClean’s revolutionary practice is certainly giving excellent results at 
present and there is not the slightest evidence that might indicate any ill-eifects 
to the cattle from grazing as a supplementary fodder such an apparently rank 
material as pampas grass. The fibre is very short in the grain and the leaves 
readily break up into the smallest pieces. 

Perhaps the feeding of pampas may be extended to cover supplementary 
requirements of early spring when stock tend to scour, for which it is an antidote 
if similar in action to toetoe (Goldie), and late summer when the pasture tends to 
be overloaded with clovers and therefore requires balancing with a diet less rich 
in protein and still palatable, which pampas certainly is. The feeding of excess 
of protein is wasteful and, some authorities hold, injurious, (see the New Zealand 
Journal of Agriculture, February, 1929, p. 97). 

Droughty summers are not miknown in the North Island dairying districts, 
when the pastures dry up and the cattle suffer. It is easy to see that such a drought 
resistant grass as pampas is likely to be a good insurance against the ill effects of 
food shortage on a valuable herd an a time when other supplementary fodder is 
not available. 


Conclusions 

Pampas grass grows at the rate of a foot or more a month from the divided 
root-stocks when planted out in the paddocks, and one thousand plants may be set 
in an acre of ground. In from eighteen months to two years these plants may be 
fed off in breaks which yield 50 tons of green matter to the acre. Cattle are very 
fond of the plants in their second year, and even ordinary grade cows improve in 
condition and give an increased butterfat test immediately they commence graz- 
ing this new fodder, the rise in the test being as much as 0*3 per cent, which is 
lost if the cows are taken off the pampas. Cow remaining on pasture as a control 
show no increase. This is the result of two years experience. Pampas tussock, 
if to be used for grazuig, should not be fed off later than the second year ; if left 
until the third year, although better for shelter, they are more difficult to graze. 
After the first year's grazing the tussocks may be grazed regularly every year. 
After the plantation is eaten down it is cleaned up by fire to destroy the dead 
rubbish. In a few days may be seen emerging from the charred remains of the 
pampas tussock many green shoots which grow so rapidly that in six months they 
may reach 7 ft. in height. 


o 
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Compared with ordinary jmsture grass, which has 75 per cent ; pampas only 
contains 70 por cent, of water, while turnips contain 90 jx^r cent. Hence pampas 
is rich in dry matter compared with other green fodders. 

Mr. C. R. Taylor in going through the pumice country has taken the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting slid t(3r- belts of pampas, and finds them regularly grazed every 
winter by stock leaving good pasture to do so. Ho concludes that pampas has an 
economic value hitherto undreamed of and a definite place in every farm in the 
future. 

The difficulty of providing winter feed on a bush section whore there is no 
ploughable land may possibly be overcome by the use of pampas. 
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Sugarcane in the Punjab, Parti. P. Lander and Ramji Narain (/nd. J« 

Agric* Sci. 5, 213). 

Tho sugar industry of tho Punjab must depend for its success very largely on the 
new imported Coimbatore varieties, the quality of which, taken as a whole, has shown 
a steady improvement during recent years duo to the introduction of continually im- 
proved varieties. Tho sugarcane-survey carried out from 1927 to 1932 in a number of 
districts of tho Punjab has shown that these new varieties invariably give better yields 
of cane and sucrose per acre than do the local canes. Based on yields per acre the 
South Eastern Punjab appears bettor suited climatically for the production of cane 
than other localities although the Central Punjab produces a somewhat better cane. 
With the introduction of these new varieties, the period of optimum ripeness during 
which tbe cane is available for crushing has been considerably extended and now varies 
from 120 to 135 days according to locality. Since most Coimbatore varieties do not 
ripen before December, the cultivation of early riptaiing local varieties such as Katha, 
Jjalri, etc., is still a necessity for early crushing. 

i^ll varieties are susceptible, in varying degree to the ill effects of frost, and the 
extent of the damage df?pends very largely on the condition of the cane at the time 
frost occurs, healthy canes and those which have received recent irrigation or rainfall 
will be able to rosivst frost much better than the same varieties deprived of tliese mitigat- 
ing circumstances. Generally speaking the Coimbatore varieties may be arranged as 
ff)llows in order of decreasing resistance to frost : — 

Co. 270, Co. 281, Co. 285, Co. 290, Co. 213, Co. 223, and Co. 205. 

Canes with succulent leaves and a low fibre content have been found to bo parti- 
cularly susceptible to injury by insects and disease. 

Tho flowering of canes which occurs only in the case of Coimbatore varieties, marks 
the end of vegetative growth and does not indicate any deterioration in the quality of 
the cane, and is very likely the result of the particular climatic condition prevalent from 
September to December. 

Ratooning is becoming increasingly popular with the introduction of the now Coim- 
batore canes, as these have proved to bo particularly well suited for this practice. The 
ratoon canes, however, furnish a continuous source of food supply to the various pests 
common to the crop, and a close watch on a ratoon crop is therefore necessary if the 
multiplication and spread of such pests is to be avoided. {A uthors' abstract). 


Organisms associated svith sugarcane mosaic and their relation to the mosaic 
vims. S. V, Desai. (/nc?. J, Agric, Sci. 5, 367). 

A method for isolating species of pleomorphic unstable bacteria from siigorcane 
affected with mosaic has been standardised, and the different cyclostages of these 
bactena have been studied morphologically, bioehrniically and riilturallv. 

( 436 ) 
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The bacteria are unique in having a short bacterial cyclostage and an unusually 
long Alterable and invisible cyclostage. 

Tiie relation of this filter passing cyclostage to the mosaic virus has been established 
by serological reaction ; for this purpose rabits were immunised by inoculating increas- 
ing doses of (1) mosaic virus, (2) filterable form of bacteria, (3) bacteria and ( ilhealthy 
leaf juice. 

The agglutination, precipitation and complement fixation reactions brought out 
the relation of mosaic virus and filterable forms of the bacteria. In vitro neutralisation 
and inactivation of the mosaic virus was brought about by the «inti -mosaic virus serum 
and anti -filterable form serum. While anti-healthy juice serum and the anti -bacterial 
serum failed to inactivate the mosaic virus. Ibus a relationship based on neutrali%a- 
tion and inactivation of the pathogenic principle was shown to exist between mosaic 
virus and the filterable fonns of the organisms. 

Biochemical reactions of the organisms were different from all known species of 
bacteria, (/iuthor^s abstract.) 


Stinking i^t of sugarcane. S. V. Desai. {Ind. J. Agric. Sci. S» 337). 

A new disease of sugarcane was observed at Alushari Sugarcane Keseareh Station. 
The symptoms of the disease were wilting of the canes and rotting of the plant from 
top downwards with a strong smell of fi^rmenting debris. The (lisease app€>are«i during 
monsoon, the affected plants rotted very fpjickly and the siem became a mass of semi- 
solid slinking pulp. Hence it is named “ Stinking rot The causative organisms 
were isolated and studied. Two types of bacteria were found in the affected tissues. 
One was pathogenic and the other saprophytic but the mixed cultures were found 
to be much more affective in bringing about the diseasf^ by artificial inoculation. 

Biochemical and cultural reactions of the pathogenic organisms were allied to 
organisms of the pyocyaneous group but differed from li. Xanthochlorum^ 7i. aptatum 
and B. margmale, which represent the allied pathogenic types of this group. 

The organisms were non-pathogenic to potato, beans, tomato, tobacjco and other 
plants tried. The pathogenicity being confincnl to sugarcane. Infection in plants is 
considered to be through top shoot borer holes. The “ dead heaH '* formed a suitable 
medium for mass development which initiated vigorous rotting, some plants being 
killed wit hin a fortnight. {A nth or' a abstract ) . 


The parasititm of Sclerotium oryzae Cett. B. B. Mundkitb, (Ind* J. Agric. 

Sci. 6, 393j. 

l)i(ferenc<3S in the symptoms of sclerotial disease of rice as described by dilTerent 
investigators are pointed out. Cultures assen.bled from various geographic locations 
fell into four groups and this paper deals with two of them. One Sclerotium had 
coloured hyphae, small smooth sclerotia and ability to change the colour of certain 
substrates and was identified as Sclerotium otyzae Catt. The other had a hyaline niyce- 
limn, was unable to change the colour of substrates, possessed larger sclerotia with a 
rough surface and was identified as micro^cleroHa Mat/., 
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Difloaso was not prortiicod in pots and fields heavily infested with sclerotia. The 
fungus occurs in the rice fields and sclerotia can be sefti infesting the sht'aths and culms 
of healthy plants. Some }>lanis with excessive tiller had sclerotial infesiaiion while a 
large number did not. Sterility could not be correlated with the presence of these 
fungi. The conclusion is drawn that under normal Indian conditions, S, oryzae is 
unable to produce any disease in rice. (Author'' 8 ahstract,) 


Some obtervation^ on the enential oil content of rotha grass {Cymhopogan 
Martini var. motia)- CtIrdhari Lal {Ind.. J. Agric. Set. 5, 415) 

A study of the seasonal variations in the oil content of rosha grass (Cymhopogan 
Martini var. motia) shows lhat <he leaves yield the largest amount of oil thronghoiit 
the season. The whole plant gives the maximum amount of oil about a week after 
floweriniy. The time extending from the fourth week of Oclober, and the third week 
of November has been found to be the * maturity ’period and host suited for harv’^esting 
the crop and distill'^tion of oil . 

Intermittent attacks of frost decrease the oil contenf. of the leaves, flowers and 
the entire plant tothe extent oflJtper rent, 59 per cent, and 32 per cent, respectively. 

Stacking the grass before frost does not arrest the decline in the oil emten^. The 
crop, for distillation puqioses, should tlv'reforo hehorvested before the onset of frost. 

Cliemical examination of the oil indicates that the leaves (90 00 per cent total 
geraniol) yield the best quality oil; flowers-beads (94*43 per cent total geraniob, 
and stalks (95*03 per rent total geraniol) give an oil of slightly inferior quality ; 
whereas the stacked grass (91 *93 p«‘r cent total geraniol) yields the poorest quality 
of oil. (Author's abstract). 


Studim on Rhizobium ieguminozarum of berteem {Trifolium alexandri- 
nnm) M. R. Madhok {Ivd. J. Agrir. Sri. S. 428). 

A study has been made of the organism infecting the roots of herseem or'Rgyptian 
clover. The organism has been found to be a pseudomonas having its cross inoeulant 
in the organism infecting the roots of shaftal (TriJoHum resupmatum). 

The growth of tho organism on some of the more important media has been 
stiidif'd. The pTI tolerance of the organism has been found to be as low as 5*0 oii 
the acid side and 10 or probably a little more on the .alkaline side. The thermal 
death point has been found to vary from 52®r. to 54‘‘C’. though in fully grown soil 
cultures it has been able to resist a temperature iipto 75”C, 

The movement of the organism in soil is very slow hardly half an inch in 15 
days. 

The organisin retains its infective power on the inoculated seed for about seven 
weeks, 

U Itra violet rays exett an injurious effect on cultures of the organism. (Author' if 
obstraci). 
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The inflaence o( pfogressive ripening of fodders on the mineral nnlrition of 
cattle* Part !• — Mineral composition and the mineral balance as in- 
fluenced by progressive ripening of fodders. A. Viswanatha Iybb (Jnd. 

J. Veiy. Sci* and Anim. Hu^. S| 129). 

The first paper in this series deals with two distinct questions 
(a) The mineral composition of some fodders. 

{h) The assimilation of minerals from these fodders. 

The mineral composition of four fodders, vis., (1 ) Tlhodes p^rass hay, (2) Aurang- 
abad hay, (3) Spear grass hay and (4) Juar hey at dirforent stages of maturity, has 
been detonnined. 

The mineral content was found to varj^ from fodder to fodder and with the state 
of maturity. 

Feeding tesis were carried out with these fodders to study the assimilation of 
minerals. 

It was found that the state of maturity greatly afTected the mineral assimilation, 
the first cut invariably gives positive mineral balances and the mineral balance 
becomes le\SK favourable as maturity advances. 

To obtain positive balances, both Ca and P must bo sufheient. For cxan^ple 
with Jotmr P intake is always liigh, yet, owing to low Ca intake, balance (►f both Ca 
and P becomes nf'gative. 

The actual minimum intake values found in these experiments are. — 10 grms. 
PoOg and 15 grms. CaO for an animal of 750 Ihs. live-weight. With less Ca and P 
t-lian these amounts no positive balance is possible under any cireumstonces. 

Another point of interest is that while a positive lime balance can bo obtained 
when the lime is above tho minimum but the phosphoric acid below, the converse, 
viz.f a positive phosphoric acid balance when lime is below the minimum seems tin- 
attainahle. 

Tt must be emphasised that these mineral quantities yield positive balances 
when conditions are otherwise favourable. (Avthor^s abstract). 


The influieTice of progressive ripening of fodders on the mineral nutrition of 
cattle, Part II.— Urine characteristics as influenced by progressive ripening 
of fodders. N. Kbishna Ayyab {Ivd. J. Veiy. Sci. and. Anim. Hvsh. 5, 140). 

Four typical fodders at different stages of maturity were fed to cattle and the acid 
base balance of the resulting urine was studied. It has been noted that the early- 
cut fodders are marked by the elimination of large volumes of urine, definitely attri- 
butable to the high amount of alkalis in the food and that with advancing maturity 
the total fixed bases decrease and the pH of the urine tends to become lower. The 
bases in the urine of two early-cut fodders were very low and later-cuts of the same 
fodders showed serious deficiency of bases. One latiC-cut fodder produced definite 
nutritional acidosis rriarked by a largo incrr?ase of urinary ammonia; the aoidnsis 
being due not to increased acid production but to the deficiency of fixi d I uses. Two 
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of the foddorti were grown on soil, yet tlio ono yielded a higlily alkaline urine 

and the other an acid urine. Hence the s^jecies of grass and the stage tif maturity 
both profoundly inlluenco the mineral supply to and the acid base balance in the 
animal* 

Lime and magnesia show increased deHection into the acidic uiiiie. The excretion 
is not proportional to the intake but depends almost entirely on the pH of the urine. 
This suggests that the animal experiences difliculty in retaining minerals when the 
urine becojnes acid. This view is supported by the mineral balance data pres^. nted in 
the paper. L'rinaiy loss of calcium being closely related to the pli of the urine, 
it is possible that calcium assimilation is influenced by urine reaction. 

It has also been observed that there is an inverse relationship between urinary 
lime and urinary phosphoric acid. (Authored abstract). 

The influence of progressive ripening of fodders on the nsineral nutrition of 
cattle, Part IIL — The blood characteristics as influenced by progressive 
ripening of fodders. N. C. Das Gupta {Ivd.J. Vety. and Anim, 
jUusb.S,US). 

A marked change in the inorganic phosphorus of blood of bullocks is noticeable 
Within three days after a change of ration and tho full effect of the change is attained 
in less than three weeks. The level of tho inorganic phospliorus of scrum is dependant 
upon both tho dietary phosphorus level and the nature of tho food. 

Blood calcium varies with difterent fodders. It is not related to the etilciuui 
content of the food, and there is no direct relationship between the Ca/U ratio and tho 
serum ealciuiii, but the blood calcium level is iiillucneed by the nature of the food and 
tho stage of maturity of the fodder. iSerum calciuiiA is frequently parallel to the 
acid base balance and the urinary excretion of calcium ; but there are important ex- 
ceptions to these rules. 

Puring the course of this work certain niodih cations in the methods of blood 
analysis were found to be advantageous and are described in the text. (Author's 
abstract). 


Minerals in pasture gtasies in India. A. Viswanatua Iyer (Ind.J. Vety, 8ci. 

and Anim. Hvsb. 5, 184). 

In this paj)or tho mineral composition of three species of grass, viz.^ Andropogon « 
contortus, Cynodon Dactylon and l^ennisctnm cenchroides grown at Pusa, Sabonr and 
Bangalore has been studied. 

Description of soil and its my/we«Cf.— Pusa soil is alight sandy loiun with a very 
high lime and very low available PjOg and K^O contents. 

Saboiur soil is a slightly heavier sandy loam with an average mineral content. 

Bangalore soil is red laterite with a very low lime content and average PtO^ and 
tending to be acidic. 
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It was found that diliemices in ininoral content of the grasnes could be 

attributed to the* soil. b'or c?xain[)l(‘, tlio plants grown at Fusa containeil more lime 
and loss phosphoiie a(ud than the average. 

Injiuence of species, — It was found that i*aeh specit^s of grass showed a tendency 
towards a mhieral niuko-up peculiar to itself. Cynmlon Paelplon invariably showed a 
consi< lerable excess of lime over jdiosphoric acid while in Penniaetum cenchroidea the 
tendtjney was for phosphoric acid to cxccetl the lime. This is rather unusual and is 
seen only in one other example, Jouar I'eported in ‘‘ Tlie influence of Progressive 
Biponing of Fotldurs on the Mineral Nutrition of Cattle, Part I, 1935”. 

Influence of .naturiny, — Maturity was found to exert a conKideralde influence on 
the percentage of nitrogen and jiotash in the grass, and a smaller influence on the 
percentage of phosphoric acid and only a tnirior eflect on the percentage of lime and 
magnesia. 

Injiuence of cultimtion', - There is an indication that cultivation is likely to affect 
the mineral conlent of hel•bagt^s for example, Andropoyon contortus grown at Bangalore 
in 1932. {Author's abstract). 


Globidioiis in Indian cattle, with a description of a new species. S. B. Hassan 

{hid- J • Veiy, Sci^ and Anim- Husb* 5, 177), 

The article records clinical observations and laboratory findings regarding the 
protozoon organism O , Jusiforniis, in cattle in India. This organism has not hitherto 
been reported in this country and it will be of interest to workers engaged in clinical 
meat-ins2>ectioiA luul post-mortcta examinations. 

The observations are based on the study of five cases in the ox, four being in 
trans^jort bullocks purchased iti the United Provinces, and the fifth case was a cow 
in Clurgaoii district of the Punjab. 

The infection was associated with rinderpest infection, therefore no definite 
clinical syndrome could be attributed to this parasite alone, excepting that the bowel 
disorder in the course of the rinderpest was very much aggravated and the excreta 
were stained red due to haemorrhage in the alimentary tract. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the presence of whitish, spherical, parasitic 
bodies resembling sarcosporidial cysts in the mucosa of the aboma sum, duodenum 
and ileum. The general api>earance of the affected mucous rnembraiie varied ac- 
cording to tJie amount of infection. The areas heavily infested wore raised from 
the surface, btjcame thickened and showed pctechije, ecchymoses and ha3morrhages 
• of varying diniciisions. 

There were also patches of connective tissue hyperplasia and erosions in the 
mucosa, which were considered the site of ruptured cysts. The size of the cysts 
was on an average 1 mm. in diameter. 

For diagnosis rt‘peated microscopic examinations of the fii^cal stained smears were 
necessary, as the spores and young cysts were not easily appreciated and studied in 
unstained fresh preparations. In the writer’s hands Giemsa’s stain proved to be 
the best. 
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Microscopical examination reveals that each cyst is composed of si)herical re- 
fractile plasmodic globules varying in size from 60 to 90 and having up to 48 or more 
nuclei in a single optical plane. These nucleated globules dovdop into spores, which 
when mature appear as elongated spindle-shaped bodies with botli ends tapering, one 
lieing more finely pointed than the other, and measuring • 1 3 mm. in k;ngth on tiio 
average. The nucleus is vesicular in type, oval in shape, and is located more towards 
the less pointed end. 

The writer is of the opinion that the parasite is causing injurious effects in tlio 
alimentary tract of cattle by direct invasion and possibly acting as a ini'dium to exijoso 
the tissues to other infections, and must therefore be regarded as a cause of exonornio 
loss to cattle-owners in this country. {Author's abstract). 


A hitherto undetcribed piroplasm of goats {Piroplasma taylori Sp. novO 

S. M. Sarwab {Ind- J- Vety. Sci. and Anini. Husb. 5, 171). 

A new species of ovine niroplasm has been described and named J irojilasma tay- 
lari Sp. nov. The parasite was recovered by the author from a goat whifdi had re- 
cently died in village Malwalo, JJ^istrict Shoikhupimt, Piinjal). 'I'he post-mortem 
findings ore recorded and from those it is presumed that the goat dif.d of piroplas- 
moeis. 

The author has discussed in detail the morphological and divi^-'enal characters 
of the hitherto known piroplasms of goats and sheep, and comx‘aro(l them with JHro- 
plasma taylori. The chief distinctive features of thi« new sixeits are its mcuphological 
and divisional characters. Contrary to the usual mode of division of liio known ovine 
piroplasms, the parasite is found to divide into two ( l(*in(*nls or into rmiltiplos of two, 
at one and the same time. The numbiT into which the parasite to divide apjiears 
to be predetennined. The parasite occurs in the red blood e< Iks eillier singly or in 
J, 4, 8 and 16 elements. Extra colhilar parasites also, in difiim‘iit stage s of division, 
are freciuently observed. 

Tho generic name of piroj)lasma has boon retained by the author, for the present, 
on account of the inadmissibility of the three recognised genera ; iiabesia^ tluttallia 

heileria. {Author's abstract). 


Bovin# surra in India, with a description of a recent outbreak- P. P . Krishna 
Itsr and S. M. Sarwar {Ind- J- Vety. Sci, and Anim. Husb. 5, 158). 

An outbreak of bovine surra which occurred in tlie Imperial t.’attle I* aim at Karnal 
in which the affected animals exhibited symptoms of brain affection is described. 
A r4sum6 of previous outbreaks of this condition in India with special reference to 
thB B3ntnptomB noted in each outbreak is given. “ I^ayer 205 w^as found to be an 
efficient therapeutic and prophylactic agent in tho control of this disease. Tartar 
emetic was not found to be suitable for this purpose on account of its toxicity and 
failure to prevent relapses in the treated animals . {Author's abstract). 

} ! . ? 
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Stadisi on the iiroblem of vaiiation and heredity of the milk yield in dairy 
cattle. Lmizov, M, P. (Proc. Leningr- Inst* Dairy Oaule Breeds 34-66^ 
1933.)* 

In analysing 1203 lactation yields for the years 1907-1931 of J^cd Danish oattlo 
at the dairy farm of tlie Institute, the author comes to the conclusion that feeding must 
be regarded as the major cause of variability of the lactation yield. The history 
of the herd may he divided into five periods, dining which the average yield varied* 
as follows; I. 1907-1913, good feeding, yield =336^39*6 kg. IT. 1914-17, poor 
feeding, yield s=;2065db 35 kg. III. 1918-1924, vcjy poor feeding, yield =:2268db63 
kg. IV. 1925-1930, good feeding, yield =:3658db 5 3 kg. V. 1931, somewhat poorer 
feeding, yield s=3294±81 kg. The author thinks that the rise from period T to period 
TV may be ascribed to the improvement of the lierd by selection. Correction figures 
for the differences in feeding have been calculated, bringing the periods II and III 
to the level of period I and period V to that of period IV. They are as follows; for 
period 1=0, 11=1 • 141, III=1 *485, TV=0, V =1 ’111. A second factor of the major 
importance is age, and the author gives the following correction figures ; for 1st lacta- 
tion, 1*377 ; 2nd, 1*200 ;8rd. 1*068; 4th, 1*031; 6th, 1*014; 6th, 1 *000 ; 7th, 1*014 • 
8tb, 1 *046 ; 9th, 1*078. The author thinks that only corrections for the first three 
lactations are of practical importance, but, as he points out, those corrections are 
right only on the average, and the individual rate of development may show consider- 
able variations. An attempt is made to show that these variations may be of heredi- 
tary nature. On a material of 9 daughters of a sire, T^obr No. 664, it is seen that 
these daughters show on the average a much earlier devolo]3ment than the herd. • If 
tho heifer yield is taken as 100, then we get the following values : — 

Daughters of Bobr No. 

664 .. . 100 133*6 153*4 155*6 148*4 140*9 

Herd average . . 100 114*7 129 *0 133*5 135 *7 137 -y 

The author thinks thata selection for early age at maximum jdcld must be of practi- 
cal importance {It. Kislovskii). 


♦ Reprinted from the Ani'val Breeding Abstracts, \ol. II, No. 2, July 1934. 
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NOTES 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
OF THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 193S 

The Agricultural Section was well attended by scientists from all over India 
and had a fruitful session. Dr. Shaw in his presidential address dealt with the 
improvements in Indian crops effected by plant-breeding. He showed how im- 
provements in quantity, quality and disease-resistance were the aim of plant- 
breeding work. The study of the inheritance of the property of resistant to 
wilt in rdhar was a typical example and had yielded types which were resistant 
to the disease caused by Fusarium. This resistance could be combined with 
any desirable morphological character. Referring to the classic researches on 
wheat-breeding which had produced heavy yielding and good quality wheats, 
he stressed the necessity of furthering the work for producing rust-resistant 
varieties. The breeding of high-yielding varieties of linseed and other oil-seeds 
had assumed an enhanced importance due to the impetus received from the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement, but much remained to be done to evolve improved 
high-yielding varieties suitable for the Gangetic alluvium. 

The discovery of new potato types in South America had offered an unique 
opportunity of studying the complicated problems of potato culture and fore- 
shadows the possibility of brilliant results. The improvement and popularity of 
the Coimbatore sugarcanes bear an ample testimony to tht success which may 
be obtained by sustained breeding work. The ever-increasing demand for, and 
the spread of, new varieties of high-yielding and disease-resistant sugarcane is a 
matter of common knowledge, and the successful production of inter-generic 
hybrids between sugarcane and sorghum may, by shortening the growing and 
ripening periods, revolutionize the whole cane-sugar industry. The importance 
of cytological investigations running side by side with breeding woik must be 
recognised and much could be done by university laboratories undertaking 
the study of these problems in conjunction with the genetical research. Im- 
proved methods of cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved 
varieties if the full benefit of research is to be obtained, and in this respect much 
remains to be done. 

The Session opened with papers on Agricultural Statistics. Mr. Vaidya- 
nathan gave at length his deductions from the Cawnpore permanent manurial 
experiments, about the order of efficiency due to different treatments during 
successive quinquennia and explained the causes of variation by postulating 
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deterioration, slow changes and annual variation. Each factor was statistioaUy 
evaluated. He concluded that for wheat and maize an annual application of 
lOOlbs.ofnitrogen per acre was inferior to 60 lbs. of nitrogen both in direct and 
residual effects. Dr. Kalamkar read a paper on the same subject and compli- 
mented Mr. Vaidyanathan on improving and extending the data worked out by 
him. Various anomalies due to insufficient replications, paucity of corrective 
formulas were discussed. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis described a complex lay-out for 
cultural experiments with rice, where in one experiment the effect of various fac- 
tors such as five dates of planting, three distances of spacing, tliree different 
numbers of seedlings per hole on early, medium, and late varieties of rice were eva- 
luated singly and in combination. The lay-out of such experiments presented 
many practical difficulties but minimised the space required and indicated the 
best combination of factors. 

Dr. Ram Das and his co-workers at Poona opened the discussion on the 
papers on Agricultural Meteorology. Though this branch of science is a new de- 
velopment in India some interesting observations were put forward. One which 
caught the imagination of practical agriculturists was the foretelling of frosts 
and methods of combating this calamity. The putting up of wind screens, small 
heating devices, and irrigation at the critical periods, were considered and 
debated. The gr(3atest damage was found to occur some two inches above the 
ground level and this was meteorologically and experimentally proved to be due 
to the temperature at that level being the lowest. 

Discussions on agricultural chemistry and microbiology were opened by Mi*. 
Wad of Indore in connection with irrigated cotton experiments in the newly in- 
augurated Gang canal area ; the data were discussed and the conclusion put for- 
ward that adjustment of the water balance in the soil to the physiological re- 
quirements of the crop alone would lead to really efficient crop improvement. 

Mr. Joshi then explained his work on the bacterial flora of silages of different 
materials and showed how a mixture of two fodder plants like berseem and Dhub 
grass which by themselves yield a very poor silage formed a rich and nutrient 
silage. Addition of molasses to wheat and oat straw improved the product after 
ensiling and these improvements were traced to the favourable conditions pro- 
duced for the growth of Streptococcus lactis which produced a desirable fermenta- 
tion, thus showing a way to prepare a good silage from materials which are not 
usually utilized for the purpose. In discussion the suggestion was put forward 
that it was a matter of hydrogen- ion concentration and that similar improvements 
could be effected by adjusting the pH of the material intended for the silage. 
Mr. Das explained the efficiency of apricot »eed cake as a nitrogenous manure 
and advocated the use of this cake as a manure instead of allowing it to be burnt 
as fuel as it is at present done in the Simla hills. The effiLciency of this manufe 
was proved in almost all types of soils deficient in nitrogen and a good residugukl 
effect persisted in the manured soffs. Mr. Batham opened a discussion on the 
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mantiring of sugarcane and the relationship of organic and inorganic nitrogen 
to the ripening of the canes. Ho concluded that the poorer the soil was in organic 
matter, nitrogen and moisture, the earlier the cane crop would ripen ar.d the 
less would be its tonnage ; with an increase of organic matt<^r and nitrogen in the 
soil the maturation period was prolonged but an increase in tonnage took place 
at maturity. Mr. Khanna, laying stress on the waste of manure taking place 
by the uniform manuring of all varieties of sugarcane at the time of planting and 
earthing-up, advocated the application of manure according to the times of root 
flushings, which varied in different varieties. Manuring on the appearance of 
the white new roots of the stools, which could very well be ascertained by removal 
of the surface soil from a few (dumps, was found experimentally to result in better 
growth and greater yields at the harvest. Mr. Sanyal explained liis experiments 
on the eifieacy of different manures for sugaream^ and showed that superphosphate 
and mustard cake is the most efficient combination economically in a calcareous 
soil. The increased yields obtained thereby were statistically significant. 

Mr. Alam explained his physiological studies on the salt tolerance by paddy 
and showed how initial treatnKuit with weak saline solution devedoped progeny 
which could tolerates saline conditions of the soil. The percentage germination 
of the seeds soaked in saline increased over that of the control. 

Mr. Bose showed how some hereditary anatomical characters were found 
to be responsible for lodging in barley. The devcdopnumt of the mechanical 
tissues which gave strength to thc' stand was controlled by Mandelian factors. 
Width and thickness of sclerenchyma , length and dianu^tcr of the vascular bundles, 
determined thc lodging or non-lodging characteristies. Rao Bahadur Kangaswami 
Ayyangar showed that spikelet-bearing bristles in Pennisefum typhoides were 
occasionally met with. The bristles sometimes bore sterile fiowers, showing that 
the bristle was a modified peduncle. 

Dr. Likhitc described his observations on the root-rot of cotton in Gujarat. 
Four organisms were constantly found in the affected roots, and of these Bhizoc- 
tonia yielded some evidence in favour of parasitism. Dr. Mitra explained varietal 
resistance in barley to HelmiiithospoHum^ Environment played a great part 
in bringing about the disease. Early varieties seemed to suffer less. None of 
the controlling treatments were found effective in completely controlling the 
disease. Selection of resistant types showing the desired agronomic characters 
was the only remedy. Dr. Mundkur described discrepancies in the descriptions 
of the symptoms of the Sclerotial disease of rice by different investigators. The 
sterility engendered in the diseased plants could not be correlated with the pre- 
sence of the fungus, and the conclusion was drawn that under Indian conditions 
8* oryzae was not the cause of thc disease in rice. 

Dr. Desai described a new disease of sugarcane which occurred in the sugar- 
cane damaged by borer during monsoon. The parasite was found to be a bacterium 
of the Pyooyaneus group which showed pathogenicity for sugarcane alone. He 
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then compared the antigenic properties of the mosaic virus of sugarcane with 
those of the juice of healthy sugarcane. In vitro neutralization of the infection 
principle was brought about by the anti-virus serum while anti-healthy juice 
serum was unable to effect similar neutralization. Some of the physical properties 
of the sugarcane mosaic virus were explained and the action of different chemicals 
on the virulence of the virus showed that sugarcane mosaic virus was very highly 
sensitive and the least rcisistant as compared to other plant viruses. 

Mr. Mukherji gave a life-history of a Trichogromma parasitic on the eggs 
of bruchid beetles, and suggested its trial in the control of bruchid beetles. 

Mr. A. y. Iyer gave data of the mineral composition of pasture grasses grown 
at widely different centres. The effect of various minerals in the soil on the mineral 
contents of the grasses was brought out. Selective absorption varied in different 
grasses. Assimilation of mineralfe by farm animals was the next subject dis- 
cussed. It was found that when the intake of phosphorus (P2O5) and calcium 
(CaO) fell below 10 grams and 15 grams, respectively, there was no positive balance 
possible even if all other conditions were favourable. Under unfavourable condi- 
tions a negative balance resulted even in cases where the intake was twice or thrice 
the minimum quantity. It appeared that the most favourable condition for 
avoiding loss of calcium and phosphorus was that the resultant iirim' should be 
quite alkaline. As alkalinity decreased, the retention of phosphorus and cal- 
cium tended to decrease, in cases where the urine was acid there was definite 
loss of phosphorus and lime. 

Dr. Nehru advocated the use of the electric motor in ploughing very bad 
and hard fields and claimed tha t the difficulties met with in other methods could be 
overcome by electric ploughing. He also explained the application of electro - 
cultural methods to fruit farming and stated that a definite and satisfactory rt^s- 
ponse was obtained in most of the cases tried. 


CONTINUATION OF THE COTTON ACREAGE REDUCTION SCHEME IN 

THE U. S. A. 

Introdttotton 


The U. S. A. Proclamation regarding the continuation in 1935 of the cotton 
acreage reduction scheme, together with the official explanatory press communi- 
que, is reproduced below, being of general interest to cotton growers in India. 
It will be observed that under the new plan contracting farmers will have to re- 
duce their cotton acreage by not less than 26 per cent and not more than 30 per 
cent on their average acreage for 1928 — 32, as compared to a reduction of 40 per 
cent in 1934. The rental payments for land held vacant under this scheme will 
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be at the rate of 3 J cents per lb. of cotton on the average yield per acre during 
basic period but subject to a maximum of 18 dollars per acre. The necessary 
finance will be provided by a continuation of the i)rooess lax of 4 • 2 cents per lb. 
on cotton consumed in the U. S. A. It was estimated that disbursements in 1936 
will be 94 million dollars. 

Information for the Press 

1935 COTTON ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 

A reduction of 26 per cent from the base acreage of co-operating cotton pro- 
ducers for 1936, as compared with a 40 per cent reduction in 1934, was officially 
announced to-day by Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, and Chester 
C. Davis, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Acting under the terms of the 1934 and 1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction 
Contract which provides that the maximum ro.tc of reduction that can be required 
in 1935 is “ to reduce the acreage planted to cotton on this farm by an amount 
not to exceed 25 per cent below the base acreage Secretary Wallace today 
signed a proclamation making effective for 1935 the approximately 1,0(4X00 
two-year contracts signed during the early part of 1934. It also was announced 
that new ono-year contracts for 1935 will be offered to those producers who did 
not sign the two-year contract. It is expected that new contraevt^s will bo 
available soon so that they may be signed and accepted by March 1, 1935. 

The basis of payment for the 1935 program, which, under the terms of the 
contract must bo“ similar ’Ho those described in the contract for 1934, is “ 3J 
cents per pound ” on the average yield of lint cotton per acre for this farm for 
the years 1928—1932 with a maximum rental of “ $18*00 per ac^e ’’for the acres 
rented under the contract, and a “ parity payment ” of IJ cents per pound on 
tlie farm allotment. 

The farm allotment, which is the equivalent of 40 per cent of the farmers* 
average production for the base period of the farm represents that percentage 
of production which ordinarily moves into domestic consumption. 

For the current crop year, 1934, the basis of payment was 3J cents per 
pound as rental and a parity payment of 1 cent per pound. 

The program as approved by Secretary Wallace and Administrator Davis 
followed the recommendation of the Cotton Production Section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration of which C. A. Cobb is chief. In recommending this 
program, Mr. Cobb emphasised that the rate of production would permit an 
expansion of about 26 per cent of the acreage planted by contracting producers 
over the acreage planted in 1934. 

** Any rate of reduction less than 26 per cent would not be to the best interest 
of cotton producers,” the recommendations of the Cotton Production Section 
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stated. “ A reduction of 26 per cent offers the possibility of maintaining worid 
supplies of American cotton near present levels and the further possibility of re- 
turning to cotton- producers the highest net income consistent with contract pro- 
visions and the outlook for American cotton.” 

The total amount of rental and benefit payments which will be disbursed 
under the program is estimated at $94,230,000. The program will be financed by 
the processing tax of 4*2 cents per pound on raw cotton. 

Important points in the 1935 cotton program include the following : 

(1) Producers who desire to do so will bo permitted to reduce up to and in- 
cluding 30 per cent and receive payment therefor. The permitted reduction 
of an additional 5 per cent is justified to j)ermit more latitude in the arrangement 
of farm plans of individual producers. 

(2) The base acreage of producers who arc now signatory to contracts is 
approximately 38,210,000 acres. It is estimated that producc^rs who did not sign 
contracts planted in 1934 a total of 6 million acres. If under the offer of new 
contracts, the base Jicreagc is increased by one million acres, a reduction of the 
base acreage of approximately 39,210,000 acres by 25 per cent would result in a 
total of 29,400,000 acres being planted by (contract signers. If a total of 5 million 
acres is planted by non-contract signers, the total ])lanted cotton acreage in 1936 
would be approximately 34,400,000. The planted acreage in 1934 was 28 million 
acres. 

(3) With average abandonment of 2-4 per cent, a total of 33,500,000 acres 
would be left for harvest in 1935. With yields at the 10-year average of 170 
pounds per acre on the acreage harvested, the result would be a 12 million bale 
crop in 1935. (Production for 1934 was estimated on November 1 to be 9,637,000). 
With a reduced acreage, a somewhat higher yield per acre might result because 
of a tendency for more intensive cultivation, and other factors. Tlierefore, on 
the basis of average weather conditions, it would not be unreasonable to expect 
a crop somewhat above 12 million bales with the 25 per cent reduction in 1936. 

(4) It is estimated that with a 26 per cent reduction but without the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act in effect for 1935, total production would be greater and 
probably would result in a crop of slightly above 13 million bales. Among the 
factors which would tend to increase total production if the Bankhead Act were 
not in effect for 1935, would be the development of new cotton lands and the 
probability of a smaller per cent of non-signers entering into contracts for the 1936 
season. It was pointed out by the Cotton Production Section that probable pro- 
duction without the Bankhead Act is a matter of opinion and not subject to pre- 
cise economic analysis. 

(6) The average farm price for cotton f6r the year ending July 31, 1934 was 
9*7 cents per pound. The parity price of cotton is at present 16*6 cents per 
pound. 
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(6) World supplies of American cotton arc now indicated at 20,200,000 bales 
for the 1934-35 crop year. This figure is in line witli past averages of world sup- 
plies of American cotton. With foreign and domestic consumption of American 
cotton during the current year assumed at 11 to 12 million bales, tlic indicated 
carry-over on August 1, 1935, would be between 8 and 9 million bales, which is 
higher than a normal carry-over. A total production of about 12 million bales 
in 1936 would result in a world supply of American cotton for the 1935-36 season 
of about 20 to 21 million bales, which might result in some increase over current 
supplies in spite of the maximum adjustment under the terms of the contract. 

Secretary Wallace, in approving a program which entails the maximum ad- 
justment possible under the terms of the contract, made the following statement : 

“ In considering the 1935 cotton program, various suggestions have been 
thoroughly canvassed. These suggestions range from the relaxation of all ad- 
justment of production to an even greater reduction than is possible under the 
present contracts. The course that has been adopted affords the greatest possi- 
bilities from the standpoint of the producer’s interest. It should result in a conti- 
nued ample supply of American cotton that can be purchased by foreign and 
domestic consumers at prices which, judged by past standards, are not unreason- 
able. At the same time, this program seeks to avoid the danger of piling up new 
and disastrous surpluses. It is the nearest approach to a balance that can, under 
our present knowledge of existing circumstances, be devised. And under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act wo have a clear mandate from Congress to main* 
tain such balance between production and consumption. 

“The characteristic argument of those advocating unrestricted production 
is that such a course would restore our foreign markets. These persons believe 
that foreign buyers would take increasing quantities of American cloth at seme 
price. They have apparently not considered the fact that a situation could 
easily develop which might result in producing a surplus amount of American 
cotton that could not be sold abroad at any price. In 1931 and 1932, United 
States maintained a relatively high volume of exports but prices to farmers were 
aroimd 6 and 6 cents during those two years. I do not believe that unlimited 
production which, with other factors, forced prices down but maintained a high 
volume of exports proved to be any great benefit to the cotton farmer. 

“I do not believe that the answer to the present grave cotton problem is 
to be found in abruptly returning to the policy of unrestricted production. The 
program for 1936, although providing for a reduction from the production to bo 
expected in the absence of such a program, affords an expansion in acreage for 
that season as compared with 1934. If the response to this program is what we 
expect, and production factors next season are average, there will be some three 
million bales more cotton added to present supplies. This will maintain ample 
supplies of American cotton which, I hope, can be sold at a fair price. I could not 
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mhir^fille t© any attmipted sohitkm of the cotton problem which would foree the 
farmers’ price down to inordinately low levels in the hope that consumption will 
increase and the export movement revive. It does not necessarily follow that a 
reduet^oii in price brought about by increased production would restore thb 
former volume of cotton exports. There are Other factors, such as the increasing 
natiOnalistio trend of some of our foreign cotton customers, the decline in itnpbits 
ffeOeived in this country and the continued low level Of foreign purchasing power 
that are more responsible for recent decline in export movement than the price or 
produotion policies in America. Increased production and a lower price might 
stimulate the value of exports to some degree, but it is not altogether certain 
that such an increase in volume of exports would increase the volume of dollar 
exchange available to pay for cotton. It might simply mean that foreign cotton 
consumers would buy more cotton for the same amount of dollars. 

“ It also is apparent that theto exist at present definite limitations to a con- 
tinued expansion of cotton acreage in foreign countries under present and probable 
levels. The additional areas available for cotton production throughout the 
world are rather limited. After a careful survey of worldwide prospects, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in the recent outlook Report, comes to the 
conclusion that further expansion of cotton acreage in the immediate future 
outside of the United States is not likely to be a very serious factor in the world 
cotton situation and that most of the incjreasc that occurred this year represents 
a restoration of previous reductions rather than new acreage brought in. So 
the conclusion would not seem warranted that imder existing circumstances 
foreign cotton producing countries will increase their acreage and production 
because of the eflForts of the United States producers to prevent the accumulation 
of new surpluses by holding supplies in line with apparent market possibilities. 

“ Therefore we have developed a program for 1935 that seems to offer the 
b^st opportunity for the cotton farmer to receive the greatest return for his labour 
and investment and which, we hope, will prevent a recurrence of the disastrous 
days of 1931 and 1932,” 

PROCflUMATION OOimKUIWG W EFFIOT VOB 1936. ThB 1984 AND 1936 Co«ON 

Aoesaob RnmioTroN CoimiAOTs. 

Whereas the 1934 and 1936 Cotton Acreage Reduction Contracts provide 
that the contracts shall apply only for 1934 unless the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, not later than December 1, 1934, proclaim his purpose of continuing the 
Cotton Acreage Reduction Plan for 1936, and said contracts, further provide that 
such proclamation shall state the percentage of reduction which will be required 
tinder such contracts for 1936 and that the Secretary of Agriculture shfiU not be 
required to give any notice to the producer other than a public prodamation which 
shall be given to the general press and copi^ thereof mailed to each County 
Committee* 
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Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved May 12, 1933, as amend- 
ed, and under the terms of the 1934 and 1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction Contracts, 

I do hereby prescribe and proclaim and give public notice by this proclamation 
(copies of which are being given to the general press and mailed to each County 
Committee) that — 

(1) It is the purpose of the Secretary of Agriculture to continue the Cotton 

Acreage Reduction Plan for 1935 ; 

(2) Each of the 1934 and 1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction Contracts in 

effect for 1934 is hereby continued in effect for 1935 ; 

(3) The producer under each 1934 and 1935 Cotton Acreage Reduction 

Contract shall reduce the acreage planted to cotton for harvest during 
the year 1935 on the farm covered by such contract twentyfive per 
cent (25%) below the base acreage of such farm as defined under 
such contract ; 

(4) The Secretary of Agriculture will accept the rental of additional acres 

not to exceed five per cent (5%) of such base acreage and make 
rental payments for the rented acres not to exceed thirty per cent 
(30%) of such base acreage on the basis set forth in para. 5 of this 
proclamation ; 

(5) Rental payments on each of the acres rented under such contract to the 

Secretary of Agriculture for 1935 of three and one-half cents. (3^) per 
pound on the average yield of lint cotton per acre for the particular 
farm in the years 1928 — 32, inclusive, with a maxihium rental of 18 
dollars ($18.00) per acre, shall under the terms of the contract be 
made to the producer in two equal instalments, the first of which 
shall be made between March 1 and April 30, 1936, approximately, 
and the second of which shall be made between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, approximately ; and 

(6) Parity payment upon the farm allotment of not less than one and one- 

quarter cents (IJ cents) per pound shall under the terms of such 
contract be made to the producer (for distribution pursuant to the 
provisions of such contract) between December 1, 1936, an4 
January 1, 1936, approximately. 

In Testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caqae4 
the official seal of the Department of Agriculture to he affixed at the City of 
Washington this ?8th day of November, 1934. 


HENRY A. WALLACE, 

Se(!reiairy of AgrtouUiote. 

93 
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Baijkhead Quota fob 1936. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace has announced that the national 
quota under the Bankhead Cotton Act would be 10,600,000 bales of 500 pounda 
of lint cotton for the 1935 season. 

Tax exemption certificates for that quantity of cotton will be issued upon 
application of cotton producers as provided in the Act. In addition to the tax 
es^emption certificates for 10,500,000 bales of 500 pounds that will be issued for 
1935, there are certificates for approximately 700,000 bales of 478 pounds of lint 
cotton issued in 1934 now in the hands of producers. It is improbable that all of 
the certificates carried over from the 1934 season will be used in 1936. 

The formal proclamation continuing the Bankhead Act into the 1936 season 
and the findings of the Secretary of Agriculture that two-thirds of the producers 
favour the tax will be submitted within a few days. 

The announcement by Secretary Wallace that his investigation indicated that 
the quantity of cotton that should be allotted was 10,600,000, 500 pound bales was 
made in order that cotton producers would have the opportunity to make their 
plans for the 1935 crop. 

Secretary Wallace further announced that it would be the purpose to permit 
producers participating in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration program 
under voluntary agreements to rent to the Secretary of Agriculture up to and 
including 35 per cent of their base acreage and receive payment therefor. In 
the event that co-operating producers take advantage of this privilege and a 
majority of those not now under contract sign a contract for 1936 which will be 
offered, approximately $130,000,000 in rental and benefit pa3rment8 will be dis- 
bursed in the program. 

It was further announced that individual allotments under the Bankhead 
Act will be, as nearly as possible, for each co-operating producer that quantity 
of cotton equal to 65 per cent of his base acreage times the average yield of the 
farm for the base period. 

In accordance with the terms of the Bankhead Act, some exemption certificates 
vriU be available for. producers on farms not previously engaged in cotton producer 
^on. 


THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OF AGRICULTURE 

The Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
assembled for the first time under the Presidency of Professor Baron Giacomo 
^QQvbo^ upw terminated its Msxcb meeting after holding six sessions. After 
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the discussion of certain questions of finance and internal administration, the 
Committee proceeded to consider the question of the special studies to be under- 
taken by the Bureaux in carrying out the resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly at its reunion in October last, and adopted the recommendations of the 
Secretary General that special attention should be paid to cotton and to the in* 
temational market for meat of all kinds. 

In addition the Committee unanimously accepted the recommendations of a 
special Commission, appointed to give effect to a resolution of the recent Assembly, 
arising out of a report presented by Mr. F. L. McDougall, Delegate of Australia, 
and referring to the scientific work of the Institute. This Commission consisted 
of Sir John Russell, Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station (England), 
Senator Strampolli, the Italian wheat geneticist, and Professor Jonescu Siaesti, 
Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Bucarest, together with certain 
members of the Permanent Committee and of the staff of the Institute. The 
report recommended that the Institute should concentrate its scientific work 
rather upon the practical and international side of the results of scientific develop'^ 
ments than upon recording the progress of the more purely scientific aspects. 

The Committc'e next approved the method proposed for the regular publica- 
tion in convenient form of the collected measures notified by the governments 
of the various countries, relating to prices, tariffs, premiums on exports and 
monopolies in so far as they relate to agriculture. 

In dealing with the preparations now in course for collaboration between 
the Institute and the other great International Organizations, the Committee, 
inter alia, approved the agenda proposed for the meeting of the Joint Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee (the liaison organ between the Romo Institute and 
the International Labour Office), to be held in Geneva on 28th May, and estab- 
lished the general lines of the co-operation of the Institute with the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations in the matter of the sanitary inspection of 
the imports, exports of plants and of other vegetable products, a question 
referred by the Monetary and Economic Conference of London to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture and to the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations. 

The Committee in addition signified its approval of the provisions made for 
collaboration between the International Institute of Agriculture and the Inter- 
national Federation of Olive Growers recently estabUshed in Rome. Definite 
instructions were also given regarding the future conduct of the Institute’s statis- 
tical work, founded on the data supplied by Farm Accountancy offices. 

It was further arranged that the date of 4 June 1935 should be fixed for the 
meeting in Rome of the International Diplomatic Cbnference for the standardiza- 
tion of the methods adopted for the analysis of wines intended for international 
tirade, while the da^ of 15 October 19^ was arranged for the other proposed 
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International Biplomatic Coi^eienoe on the question of the staadaidnation ef the 
systems for the keeping and uses of cattle herd books. Lastly the Cknamittee 
nominated its own representatives at the various conferences, etc., for theconsi' 
deration of questions relating to agriculttu^, which will be held during the ouireitt 
year. 

ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION ON NUTRITIONAL PROBLEMS AT 
NEXT CONGRESS OF THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION OR 
TROPICAL MBDICINE 

The following circular letter has been received from the Local Secretary of 
the Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine : — 

During the second Council Misoting of the ninth Congress of Far Eastern 
Association ofTropical Medicine at Nankii^, Dr. de Langent (Batavia) proposed, 
seconded by Dr. Kune and endorsed by Colonel Russel, that the question of nutri* 
tion in its widest sense, being of such very great importance in the Far East, should 
bo specially brought l)efore the next Congress, as a mam subject. Dr. de Langen 
had had no time to discuss the matter beforehand with Dr. Rosedale, but would 
do so on his return to Netherlands India, and proposed that two or three rappor- 
teurs should assemble material dealing with this matter and send it in before the 
next Congress. 

This proposal was agreed to unanimously. 

Consequently, the following resolution was passed : That in view of the im- 
portance of the food-factor in diseases, a section on Food Problems be added to 
the programme of the next Congress. 

The outcome of the disoussion between Dr. de Langen and Dr. Rosedale 
has been the composition of a circular letter, a copy of which you will find enclosed 
herewith. 

In order to obtain good co-operation I wish to suggest that you have the 
circular letter published in the local medical periodicals of your country. 

All correspondence on this subject, as far as concerns the next Congress of 
the Featm, should be addressed to the Divector of Public Haaltb, Pari^sttan 
10| Batavia — C, Java, Netherlands India. 

At the next Congress of the IW Eastern Associatron of TroidcBl Me^yMiie, 
it is proposed to hold a round-table discussion (mnutrition, and ^ bave been 
by the Council to midte preparsrtiion for it. 

Papers are invited upon nutrition from the widest point of view and we should 
be glad if you will be so good as to arii trained ohamrers wbo ate woiiting on any 
aspect of the subject in your country, whether they will kindly oontribute to lAe 
discussion b^ reading a paper on thtiir work undm any of-the sab^jnadiqgs beWir^ 
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if suitable support is forthcoming, it may be possible to combine the papers 
received and the discussions in a volume, which would constitute an up-to-date 
aceount of nutrition as concoms the East. 

It is hoped that some indication of the support which may be expected from 
your country may be received during 1935 though it will not be necessary for titles 
of papers to be sent in until a later date which will be notified in due course. Such 
co-operation will enable the Council to know how much time should be allotted 
for the discussion. 

It has been proposed to divide papers under three headings as follows : — 

I. Economics, — ^To include such aspects as agriculture in relation to human 
nulrition, e.g., improvement of yield and quality of food crops ; horticulture ; 
fruit growing ; stock raising ; dairy problems ; institutional feeding ; food surveys ; 
storage ; cooking, etc., etc. 

II. Chemical and Physiological, — To include food analyses in the widest 
sense ; vitamin, mineral, fat, protein studies &c.; metabolism, basal metabolism, 
energy requirements, specific dynamic action. 

III. Clinical, — Studies of disease in relation to food and diet, the feeding of 
infants during the first year with special reference to development (height and 
weight) ; children’s diseases in relation to food ; nutritional oedema, atypical 
beriberi ; the course of infectious diseases under the influencjc of food ; liver cirrho- 
sis ; anaemias ; skin diseases in relation to foo<l and vitamins ; ulcers of the leg ; 
leprosy in relation to food ; constitutional diseases, dialx^tes, obesity, gallstones, 
gastric ulcer, etc.; clinical value of certain foods, etc. 

It should bo understood that the above provisional programme is intended 
to be as wide as possible, and that additional suggestions from those able to make 
them will be welcomed. It is hoped that the subject of nutrition will receive em- 
phasis from the general and normal point of view as well as from the ix)int of view 
of disease. 


IMPORTS OF PLANTS INTO GERMANY* 

I'he following translation of a Decree dated the 23rd November 1934, 
issued by the Geriaan Government, regarding the Customs Offices entrusted 
with the clearing of fruit and live plants and fresh parts of plants which are 
subject to examination on import, is published for general information : — 

The following is hereby decreed in virtue of 82 of the Decree for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of the San Jose Shield Louse and of Apple Blight, of the 
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3rd November, 1931 (ReichsgesetzlJatt T, page 67) in the wording of the Second 
Decree of the 8th July, 1932 (ReichsgesetzbJatt T, page 351) and of the Third 
Decree of the 20th April, 1933 (Reichsgesetzblatt 1, page 230), as well as in virtue 
of Articles 1, 2 of the Fourth Decree of the 11 ih July, 1933 (Reichsgesetzblatt I, 
page 468) in the wording of the Fifth Decree of the 1st March, 1934 : — 

I 

Fresh fruit and waste of fresh fruit from America, Australia including Tas- 
mania and New Zealand, China, Hawaii, Japan, Jugoslavia, Mesopotamia, Austria, 
Portugal, Romania, Union of South Africa, Hungary and British India, further 
fresh fruit and waste of fresh fruit, as well as live plants and fresh parts of plants, 
from Bulgiiria, Greece, Poland, Spain and Czecho-Slovakia may, in as far as their 
import is not prohibitt)d, until further notice only be imported via the following 
customs offices : — 


(a) Prussia 

Chief Customs Offices — 

Staitin Auslandsverkehr, Konigsberg/Pr. ; Hollandorbaum ; Elbing. 

Customs Offices at : — 

Aa(*hen Bahnhof West ; Bentheim ; Beuthen ; 0. S. Bahnhof ; Borken, 
Cranenburg ; Deutsch-Eylau Bahnhof ; Emmoric^h Bahnhof ; Eydt- 
kuhnen Bahnhof ; Firchau Bahnhof ; Eraustadt Bahnhof ; Gronau 
Bahnhof; Kreuz Bahnhof; Leibau Bahnhof; Luhlinitz Bahnhof; 
Mittelwalde Bahnhof ; Neu Bentschen ; Neumittclwalde Bahnhof ; 
Oderberg Bahnhof ; Schwanenhaus ; Seidenberg Bahnhof ; Stettin 
Freibezirk ; Straelen ; Tilsit Bahnhof ; Tilsit Memelbrucke ; Tra- 
chenberg Bahnhof ; Ziegenhals Bahnhof ; Prostken Bahnhof. 

Customs Branch Offices : — 

Berlin — ^Tempelhof Flughafen ; Breslau Grossmarkthalle ; Emmerich am 
Rheinufer; Eydtkuhnen Land; Kaldenkirchen Bahnhof; Kiel 
Nordhafen. 




(6) Bavaria 


Chief Customs Offices : — 

Fuhrt im Wald ; Lindau ; Simbach. 

Customs Offices : — 

Asoh Bahnhof ; Eger Bahnhof ; Eisenstein Bahnhof ; Kufstein ; Lindau* 
Rentin ; Munchen Grossmarkthalle J Passau Bahnhof ; Salzburg ; 
W(»th (Pfalz). 
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{e) Saxony 

Customs Offices : — 

BadSohaadau fur den SchifFsverkehr ; Bodenbach, Eeiteenhain, Tetsohen ; 
Voitersreuth ; Wamsdorf ; Wupert ; Zittau Babnhof, vor Zittau. 

(d) Wuertternherg 

Chief Customs Office 
Friedrichshafen. 

Customs Office : — 

Friedrichshafen Guterbahnhof. 

(e) Baden 

Chief Customs Office : — 

Kehl. 

Customs Offices : — 

Breisach, Singen Bahnhof; Winterdorf. 

Customs Branch Offices : — 

Basel Eilguterbahnhof ; Basel Verschubbahnhof. 

(/) Mecklenburg 

Customs Office : — 

Warnemunde. 


(g) Hamburg 

All Customs Offices at Hamburg and the Customs Office at Cuxhaven. 


{h) Bremen 


Customs Offices : — 

Bremen Bahnhof ; Bremen ZoUauschluss I ; Bremen, 
II ; Bremerhaven. 


ZoDausschlufs 


(t) Luebeck 

Chief Customs Office : — 

Luebeck. 


n 

The provision under I applies also to the import of live plants and fresh 

q£ plants ^m America, Austri^a including Tasmania and New Zealand, 

..... ^ 
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China, Hawaii, Japan, Jugoslavia, Mesopotamia, Austria, Portugal, Boumania, 
Union of South Africa, Hungary and British India, in as far as the import is ex- 
o^pfiionally permitted. 

Ill 

The Decree enters into forco on the 10th December, 1934. 

The Decrees concerning Customs Offices entrusted with the Clearance of Fruit 
which is subject to Examination upon import of 

the 7th November, 1931 (Reichsministerialblatt page 802) 
the 14th May 1932 (Reichaministerialbatt page 256) 
and the decrees concerning Customs Offices entrusted with the Clearance of Fruit 
and Live Plants and Fresh Parts of Plants which are subject to Examination upon 
Import of the 15th March 1934. 

The 5th June, 1934 — 

(Reichministerialblatt page 130). 

(Reichministerialblatt page 436). 

(Reichministerialblatt page 484). 

The 17th July, 1934 — 

(Reichministerialblatt page 130). 

(Reichministerialblatt page 436). 

(Reichministerialblatt page 484). 
are cancelled with effect as from the 10th Docombor, 1934. 

Berlin, 23rd November, 1934. 



Personal Notes* Appointments and Transfers* Meetings and 

Conferences* etc. 

Under Rule 1 (13) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research the following gentlemen have been elected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly as its representatives on the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research : — 

1. Maulvi Mohammad Shafi Daudi, M.L.A. 

2. Pandit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal, M.L.A. 


In pursuance of clause (xi) of Section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923), the Governor-General in Council has been ploascyd to appoint 
Dr. V. K. Badami, Economic Botanist, Mysore State, to bo a member of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee constituted under the said Act, vicf Mr. A. K. Yegna 
Nabayana Iyeb, resigned. 


In pursuance of (;lause (xi) of Soc^tion 4 of the Indian Cotton ( *ess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923), the Governor-General in Coiin< il has been pleased to re-appoint 
the following gentlemen as additional members of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, constituted under the said Act : — 

1. Khan Saheb Parrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza, Bar-at-Law, to re* 

present the Cotton Growers of Sind. 

2. Lala Shri Ram, Delhi Cloth and General Mills, to represent the Cotton 

Mill Owners of Delhi. 


In consequence of vacancies caused by the retirement of nominated members 
from the Ist April 1936, the following have been nominated to be members of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee : — 

By the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. Vonesch, 

By the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. M. Dijrutti. 

By the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. Tinker. 

By the Durbar of the Baroda State, Mb. C. V. Sane. 


tt 2 


( m ) 
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In pursuance of clause (xi) of Section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923), the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint 
Mb. K. I. Tbadani, Botanist, Sakrand Station, Bombay Presidency, to be a mem- 
ber of the Indian Central Cotton Committee constituted under the said Act, vice 
Mb. W. J. Jenkins. 


Mb. M. VaidVanathan, M.A., L.T., F.S.S., Statistician, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Kesearch, has been granted leave on average pay for four weeks 
trith effect from the 13th May 1935. 


Mb. R. L. Katjba,’ M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed Assistant Serologist, Im- 
perial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar, with effect from the 12th April 


1935. 


Db. F. J. Wabth, D.So., I.A.S., Physiological Chemist, Bangalore, was granted 
leave on average pay for 7 days from the 16th March 1935, preparatory to retire- 
ment with effect from the 23rd March 1935. 


Prom the 16th March 1935, and until further orders, Mb. A. V. Itbb, B.A., 
Assistant Physiological Chemist, Bangalore, has been appointed to hold charge of 
the current duties of the post of Physiological Chemist in addition to his own. 


Madnu 

Saadat-ul-lah Khan Sahib Bahadfb, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar*-at-Law, I.A.S., 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, on return from leave, has been appointed to be 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, VI Circle, Madura. 


Mr. K. Unnikbishna Mbnon, Dip. Agri., OfiSciating Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Sixth Circle, has been granted leave on average pay for two and a half 
months from 1st April 1935 or date of relief. 
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Mb. C. E. Srinivasa Ayyanoab, L.Ag., Superintendent, Agricultural Re- 
Aearoh Station, Pattambi, and Assistant Director of Agriculture in charge, VI 
Circle, has been appointed to Class I, Madras Agricultural Service, and to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, VI Circle, Madura, vice Mr. K. TJnjntkrishna 
Msnon, granted leave. 


Mb. C. Ramaswami Nayudu, B.A. (Cantab.), Assistant Director of Agriculture 
in charge, I Circle, has been appointed to Class I of the Madras Agricultural Service, 
and to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, I Circle, Vizagapatam, vice 
Mb. B. Ramayya, granted leave. 


Mr. C. V. Sesha Acharya, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Madura, has 
been granted leave on average pay for three months with effect from 24th April 


1936. 


Mr. M. Sueyanabayana, Assistant in Chemistry, has been appointed to 
Class I, Madras Agricultural Service, and to officiate as Assistant Agricultural 
Chemist, with effect from the Ist April 1936 or date of taking charge. 


Mr. T, R. Vbnkaswami Rao, Agricultural Demonstrator, Tiruvalur, has 
been appointed to Class I, IVIadras Agricultural Service, and to officiate as Assist- 
ant Director of Agriculture, Salem, with effect 15rom the 23rd Mai oh 1935 or date 
of taking charge, vice Mr. Y. G. Krishna Rao Nayudu, appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, VIII Circle. 


Mb. A. Gopalakbishnayya Nayudij, Officiating Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture, II Circle, Guntur, has been appointed to officiate as Temporary Superin- 
tendent, Livestock Research Station, Hosur, with effect from 1st April 1935, or date 
of taking oh«urge, vice Mr. T. Mtjrari, appointed to officiate as Deputy Director of 
Agriculture (Livestock). 


Mb. C. Venkatratnam Chbtti, District Veterinary Officer, Bezwada, has 
been granted leave on average pay for two months from 1st May 1936. 


A 
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Me. R. Swaminaltha Ayyae, Veterinary Assistant Surgeon in the selection 
grade and probationer in the Madras Vctoinary Service, has been appointed to be 
acting District Veterinary Officer, Bezwada, vice Mr. C. Vbnkatbatnam Chetti, 
granted leave* 


Bombay 

Dr. W. Bttrns, D.Sc., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, has been granted leave 
on half average pay for six months and six days in continuation of the leave already 
granted to him. 

Mr. V. G. Gokhale, L.Aq., I.A.S., Professor of Agriculture and Principal, 
Agricultural CoUege, Poona, lias been granted leave on average pay out of India 
for seven months with effect from 23rd April 1936. 


A 

Db. G. S. Chbema, D.Sc., I.A.S., Horticulturist to Government, Bombay, 
has been appointed to act as Principal, Poona Agricultural Ccdloge, in addition to 
his own duties, vice, Me. V. G. GoKHAiiE, proceeding on leave. 


A 

Mr. R. Y. Hulkoti, Cotton Superintendent, Dharwar, has been 
appointed to act as Professor of Agriculture, Poona Agricultural College, vice 
Me. V. G. Gokhalb. 

A 

Me. K. S. KuI/Kaenv, Assistant Professor of Agriculture, Poona 
Agricultural College, has been appointed to act as Cotton Superintendent, 
DharwM", vke Mb. R. Y. Hulkoti. 


Mb. A. R. Nbginhal, Superintendent, Agricultural College Farm and 
Lecturer in Agriculture, has been appointed to act as Assistant Professor of Agri* 
culture, Poona Agricultural College, vice Mb. K. S. Kitueabnt. 


Rao Bahadtjb D. L. Sahasbabuddhe, M.Ag., M.So., Agricultural Chemist 
to Government, has been granted leave on average pay out <rf India for e^t 
months with effect from 16th A^nil 1935 or the subsequent date of r^f. 
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Mb. N. NabaYaHA, M.So., AJJ.Sc., has been apix)mted to act as Agri- 
cultural Chemist to Government, Bombay, vice Rao Bahadur D. L. Sahasra- 
BUDDHE, proceeding on leave. 


Mb. S. B. Jadhav has been appointed to officiate as Divisiwial Superintendent 
of Agriculture, Deccan Canals, vice Mr. G. P. Patil, i)eiidiiig further orders. 


Bengal 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Basu, Head Assistant of the ofiBce of the Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, has been appointed to act as Personal Assistant to the Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal, during the absence on leave of Maulvi Shaikh 
Abdullah or until further orders. 


United Provinces 

Mr. C. H. Parr, B.So. (Agri.), I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bundel- 
khand Circle, Jhansi, has been granted leave on average pay out of India for a 
period of 8 months with effect from Ist April 1935, or subsequent date of relief. 


Mr. C. Maya Das, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., Deinity DireciK)r of Agriculture, 
North Eastern Circle, Gorakhpur, has been transferred to BuiuieJkhand Circle, 
Jhansi, in the same capacity, vice Mr. C. H. Parr, granted leave. 


De. S. B. Singh, M.So., Ph.D., Assistant Director of Agriculture, Bahraich, 
has been appointed to be Officiating Deputy Director of Agriculture, North Eastern 
Circle, Gorfiihpur, vice Mb. C. Maya Das, transferred. 


Lala Habbhajan Lal, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Easteni Circle, 
Partabgarh, has been granted leave on average pay for 2 months and 15 days with 
effect from 1st April 1935^ or subsequent date of relief. 
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Mb. S. C. Bot, Aanstant Direotor of Agrioulture, Allahabad, has been appoint- 
ed to be Officiating Deputy Director of Agrioulture, Eastern Circle, Partabgarh, 
vice Lala Harbhajan Lai, granted leave. 


Babn Uma Shaneab, Member, Subordinate Agricultural Service, 1st grade, 
has been appointed to be temporary Divisional Superintendent of Agriculture, 
Allahabad, vice Mb. S. C. Roy, appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture, Eastern 
Circle, Partabgarh. 


Mb. Imdad Ah Khab, B.So. (Agri.), has been appointed to be temporary 
Assistant Sugarcane Expert (Cane Agronomist) with headquarters at Muzaffar- 
nagar, with effect from 14th December 1934. 


Captain W. S. Smith:, M.C., Superintendent, Government Horticultural 
Gardens, Lucknow, has been granted leave on average pay for 3 months with effect 
from Ist May 1936, or date of relief. 


Mb. S. M. Kazim, Garden Overseer, in charge Nazul Gardens, Fyzabad, has 
been appointed to be Officiating Superintendent, Government Horticultural 
Gardens, Lucknow, vice Captun W. S. Smith, granted leave. 


Punjab 

Sabdab Sahib Sabdab Khabak Sinoh, M.A., I.A.S., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Montgomery, has been granted leave on average pay for three 
and nineteen days and in continuation leave on half average pay for one year, ten 
months and ten days, with effect from 26th September 1934 preparatory to 
retirement. 


Khan Bahaddb M. Fatbh-to-Din, BA., IAS., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, JuUundur, has been granted leave on average pay for fodr 
with effect opi 30th March 1936. 


4b 
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Mb. Hamid GhdIiAM Sadk, B.A. (Ozon.), Extra Assistant Director of Agri. 
CQlture, JuUondur, has been appointed in charge of the duties of Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Jullundur, with effect from the 30th Mturch 1935 in a temporary 
post created for the purpose and in addition to his own duties, vice Khan Bahadur 
M. Fatbh-dd-Din, granted leave. 


On return from the leave granted to him Mb. J. S. Qttlebi, M.A., LL.B., 
F.E.S., resumed charge of the post of Assistant Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Punjab Agricultural CoU^e, Lyallpur, on the forenoon of the 29th 
January, 1935. 


S. Daup Sinoh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, attached to the 
office of the Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, has been appointed Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture (Fruit), 
Lyallpur, with effect from the 28th March 1935, on his services being placed at 
the disposal of the Agricultural Deportment, 


Db. S. V. Debai, B.So., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.I.C., Sugarcane Mycologist, Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Biosearch, Pusa (Bihar), has been appointed Agricultural 
Bacteriologist, Lyallpur, in the Punjab Agricultural Service, Class I, on probation 
fgr two years, with effect from the 7th February 1935. 


S. Pbitam Sinoh Diol, Officiating Agricultural Assistant, Fruit Section, 
I^yaUpur, has been appointed Assietant Marketing Officer, Fruit, Lahore (on 
probation for one year), with effect from ^ 15th March 1935, in a temporary post 
eraated in Punjel) Agrienltural Service {<x a pwiod of five years. 

Jk. 


S. Kabtab Singh, L.Ag., B.So. (Agri.), N.D.D., Officiating Associate Professor 
of Agriealture, Pw^b Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been appointed Market- 
ing Offieer, Punjab, Lahore, with effect from the 151b March 1935, in a temptwary 
poet (mated in the Ponjab Agrioultiiral Service, Class I, for a period of five years. 
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B. Jalmeja Singh Majithia, B.So. (Hons.), Extra Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Kilba (Simla district), has been appointed Extra Assistant Director of 
Agriculture (Fruit), Lyallpur, with effect from the 9th March 1936, on his services 
being placed at the disposal of the Agricultural Department, 


The under-named oflEicers have been appointed to the Punjab Veterinary 
Service, Class I, with effect from the 23rd November 1934, on the terms and 
conditions applicable to that service and without prejudice to the question of 
seniority : — 

1. Lala Amin Chand Aggaiiwala, B.So. (Hons.), M.R.C.V.S., Professor 

of Animal Husbandry, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore. 

2. Saiybd Riazul Hassan, M.R.C.V.S., P.V.S., Assistant to the Professoir 

of Pathology, Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, and at present 
working as Deputy Director, Imperial Veterinary Serum Institute, 
Izatnagar (U. P.). 

8. Mr. W. S. Read, Assistant Superintendent (Fodder), Government 
Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

4. Khan Sahib Kh. Ghitlam Hassan, P.V.S., Deputy Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, Lahore and Jullundur Divisions, 
Ferozepore. 

6. Saiybd Iqbal Am Shah, M.R.C.V.S., Officiating Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, North-West Frontier Province, Peshawar. 

6. Lala Baij Nath Handa, B.So., M.R.C.V.S., at present officer under 

training at the Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

7. Sbth Mohammad Saewab, M.R.C.V.S., at present working as Veteri- 

nary Investigation Officer, Punjab, 


Lala Harjas Rai, Lecturer on Veterinary Science, Punjab Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, has been appointed Assistant Marketing Officer, Livestock^ 
Lahore (on probation for one year), with effect from the 15th March 1936 in ^ 
temporary post created in the Punjab Agricultural Service for a period of ^ve 
years. 


Burma 

Mbssbs. a. McLean, B.So., I.A.S., and J. Charlton, M.So., F.I.C., I.AJ3., 
Deputy Director of Agriculture and Principal, Agricultural College, Mandali^, 
respectively, are appointed to the Selection Grade oftbe Indian A^ ioultiiraJ| 
Service with effect from the 1st April 1935. 
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Mb. a. McLean, B.So., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Burma, 
hag been granted leave on average pay for seven months and in combination 
therewith, study leave for one month with effect from 7th March 1936, or the 
subsequent date on which ho avails himself of it. 

ilfe. 

Me. Tun Yee, B.A.S., Class II, Assistant Director of Agriculture, East 
Central Circle, has been appointed to hold charge of the duties of the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, East Central Circle, in place of Mr. A. McLean, I.A.S., 
proceeding on leave. 

At. 

Mb. B. Watson, N.D.A., I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Southern 
Circle, Rangoon, has been granted leave on average pay for five months and in 
continuation thereof leave on half averr^e pay for one month and twenty-one days, 
for a total period of six months and twenty-one days with effect from the 18th 
April 1936. 

At. 

Mb. Matjno Mauno, B.A.S., Class II, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
has been appointed to hold charge of the duties of the Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Southern Circle, vice Mb. R. Watson, proceeding on leave. 


Mb. D. T. Mitchell, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services, 
Burma, has been granted leave on average pay for four months and six days with 
effect from the 25tfa May 1935 or the subsequent date on which ho avails himself 
of it. 

At 

Bihar and Orissa 

Mb. Datjlat Ram Sethi, M.A., B.So., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Bihar 
and Orissa, has been granted leave on average pay for seven mouths with effect 
from the 4th April 1935. 

lilt 

Lt.'Col. C. a. MacLean, M.B.E., M.C., M.A., B.So., I.A.S., Deputy Diieotor 
of Agriculture, in charge of the Chota Nagjrar Range, has been appointed to act 
as Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, during the absence, on leave, of 
Mb. DaItLaT RaIi Sethi, I.A.S., or until further orders. 
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Babn Dinanath Jha, B.So. (Pat.)> AsBistant Director of Agrioaltore, gepaya, 
has been appointed to hold charge of the Chota Nagpur Biuige during the absenoe* 
on deputataoD, of Lt.>Ool. C. A. MaoLean, or until further orders. 

Jk. 


Mb. BmoHNABASiNi Pbashad Akhattbt, B.8o. (Agr.), a stipendiary in the 
Agrteulture Depuisment, has been appointed to be a temporary AssiStmt Director 
of Agrioalture, Sepaya, during ibe absence, on deputation^ of Babn DinanaT& 
Jha, B.So. (Pat.), or until further orders. 

4 


The dfficers named beW haVe been appointed on probation for two years to 
Class I of the Bihar and Orissa A^icultural Service : — 

i. Mb. Hiba Lal Dai4a, B.A. (Cal.), M.So. A. (Cornel.), Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, promoted from the Bihar and Orissa 
Agricultural Service, Class II. 

Babu Bhut Nath Sabeab, L.Ag. (Sabonr), Deputy Director of Agri* 
culture, promoted from the Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Service, 
Class n (on deputation as Senior Marketing Officer, Bihar and 
Orissa). 

ft. Mb. H. W. StewaBIt, Agricultural Engineer, transferred from a special 
post. 

4. M. MAhEdb AlaM, M.8o. (Luck.), Bconomic Botanist to Qovemment 
promoted from the Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Service, Class II, 
(on deputation as Bice Specialist from the 20th January 1932.) 


Babu Bhut NaTh Sabeab, L.Ag. (Sabour), Assistant Director of Agriculture 
in charge of the South Bihar Range, has been appointed temporarily to be Senior 
Marketing Officer, Bihar and Orissa, with effect from ike date he assumes charge of 
tire Marketing Scheme. 


Ife. Hiba Lal Datta, B.A., M.So. A. (Cornell.), Assistant Director of Agri 
culture in riiarge of the Orissa Range, has been appointed to hold chsige of the 
South Bihar Buige during the absmee, on deputation, of Babu Bhut Naxh 
Sabeab, or until further orders. 
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tlAi Sahib Jaoankatr Db, Assistailt Director of Agriculture, Cuttack, has 
been appointed to hold charge of the Orissa Range, vice Mb. Hiea Lal DatTA, 
appoint^ to hold charge of the South Bihar Range, or until further orders. 

Sk 

Mb. R. T. Davis, M,R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Prindpal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Vetwinary College, Patna, has been granted leave on average pay for seven months, 
with effect from the 15th April 1935 or miy subsequent date from which he may 
avail himself of it. 


Major P. B. RlLBy, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services, Bihar 
and Orissa, has been appointed to act as Principal of the Bihar and Orissa Veteri- 
na^ CoUege, Patna, in addition to his own duties during the absence, on leave, 
of Mr. R. T. DavIs, I.V.S., or tmtil further orders. 

A 

Mb. MuBamhad IsMAtL Malik, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., Special OfiScer in the 
Civil Veterinary Departmenti Bihar and Orissa, has been appointed on probation 
for two years, to the post of Deputy Director of the Civil Veterinary Department 
in Class I of the Bihar and Orissa Veterinary Service. 

Central Provinces 

■Mb. D. V. Bal, L.Ag. (Hons.), A.I.C., F.C.S. (London), Agricultural Chemist, 
Central Provinces, Nagpur, has been granted leave on average pay for eight months 
(out of India or Ceylon), with effect from the 3rd April 1936, or any subsequent 
date on which he is relieved of his duties. 


Mb. a. R. P. Avbb, B-A., F.C.S., Extra- Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
attached to the Chemical Section, has been placed in charge of the current duties 
of the Agricultural Chemist in addition to his own, vice Mb, D. V. Bal, granted leave> 
or until further orders. 

A 

On tennination of the temporary appointment as Marketing Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Gobaab has been re-appointed as Officiating Extra-Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, with effect from the Ist May 1936, and has been posted to Akola. 
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On relief by Mr. J. S. Gurjar, Mb. N . Ganoakhedkab, Officiating Extra* 
Assistant Director, Akola, has been posted to Drug in the same capacity. 


Mr. C. M. Subbannah Mttdaliar, Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
Chhattisgarh division, has been granted leave on average pay for three months 
and fifteen days, with effect from the Ist May 1936, preparatory to retirement. 


On return from leave Mr. Rahimbux, Assistant Director of Veterinary Services 
Jubbulpore division, has been reposted to that division. 



On relief by Mr. Rahimbux, Mr. M. Y. Manorulkar, M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.T.V.M. (Edin.), Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, Jubbulpore division, 
has been transferred to Nagpur and placed in charge of the Laboratory. 

On relief by Mr. M. Y. ManorulKar, Mr. P. S. Nair, G.B.V.C., Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services in charge of Laboratory, Nagpur, has been granted 
leave on average pay for two months. 

A 


Mr. L. M. Roy, Veterinary Inspector, has been appointed to officiate as 
Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, Berar division, tjice Rai Sahib GouRt 
Shankar Shrivastava appointed to officiate in the Central Provinces Veterinary 
Service, Class I. 


Assam 

Babu Benodb Behari Das, B.Ag., Superintendent of Agriculture, Lower 
Assam Valley, has been placed on special duty in the office of the Director of 
Agriculture, with effect from the 2nd March 1936. 


Mb. L. K. Hanbiqub, B.So. Agri. (Edin.), Superintendent of Agriculture, has 
been appointed temporarily as a Marketing Officer, Assam, with effect from the 
13th February 1936. 
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PLATE XXVIII 



Testing the relation of soils to the growth of orantre plants (Experiment eondiieted at Poona). 


6RIG^NAL ARTICLES 


EECEOT PROGRESS IN FRUIT-GROWING IN INDIA 

AND abroad* 


By 

G. S. CHEEMA, D.So., I.A.S., 

Horticulturist to Oovemment, Bombay, Poona. 

The importance of fruitgrowing. — ^Fruit-growing is an important source of 
wealth in several countries in the world. It is regarded as a money crop ir/espec- 
tive of whether the fruit is sold fresh or is converted into other valu abJoproducts. 
It provides both work and cash even under adverse economic circumstances and 
thus enables the farmer to meet liabilities which would otherwise weigh heavily on 
his holding. It is not surprising, theiefore, that a tendency to encourage fruit culti- 
vation has been apparent in all countries during the past decade. The mention 
of the monopolies in the fruit trade will give some idea of the importance and 
magnitude of fruit-growing in other countries. Italy, for example, specialises 
in the cultivation of citrus fruits and wine grapes and the world trade in Italian 
lemons is her monopoly. Her annual export of citrus fruits comes to about 
301,000 tons. The French growers enjoy the privilege of specialising in the 
cultivation of certain wine grapes, and French viticulture is a great asset to the 
nation, and undoubtedly reflects credit on the ability of the growers who have 
held their position for ages. The total annual wine production of France amounts 
to 1,232 to 1,254 million Imperial gallons, out of which 15 million gallons are 
exported annually. Algeria is an important source of the French supply of wines. 
The Turkish fruit-growers, helped by their own natural resources and foreign 
exploitation, more than by scientific organisation, have a strong hold on the 
world market for their dried figs and sultanas, the export of which amounts to 
more than 76,000 tons annually. Though their fruit industry is of (comparative- 
ly recent growth, the United States of America with their scdeuitifio ability, perse- 
verance and organisation play a leading role in this field. Their annual exports 
amount to 238 million pounds of canned products, 13 million boxes of fresli fruit, 
and 366 million pounds of dric/d fruit. Spanish fruit growers also occujiy a pro- 
minent place in the fruit trade, as Spain exports oranges and grapes annually 
to the extent of 931,000 tons. The annual export of Spanish oranges to the 
United Kingdom alone is 300,000 tons. 

♦This is the second of a series of popular articles for practical fanners on various 
agricultural subjects of general interest. 

( «3 ) 
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In many British possessions and Dominions such as West Indies » Palestine, 
South AMca, New Zealand, Canada and Australia, fruit-growing is being develop- 
ed on scientific lines. Fair quantities of bananas, oranges and apples are ship- 
ped to the United Eangdom from British territories. I'he annual import of 
fruit into United Elingdom, however, amounts to £48,000,000 worth, inclusive of 
foreign imports, which come to 70 per cent. Countries like Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Persia, part of Russia and Japan also claim fruit-growing as a principal source 
of income to the agriculturist and are endeavouring to develop their fruit export. 

In India the development of the fruit industry forms but a minor part of 
our agricultural activities, for, despite a vast range of soU and climatic conditions, 
fruit cultivation is not commercialised. Although India has some five million 
acres under fruit, she imported in 1933-34 fifteen lakhs worth of fresh fruit, 19 
lakhs worth of almonds, currants and raisins, 36 lakhs worth of dates and 10 
lakhs worth of canned and bottled fruit. Also other dried fruits and vegetables, 
for which classified details are not published, valued at 14 lakhs. Exports of 
fresh fruit only amounted to 4 lakhs worth. Exports of dried fruit and vege- 
tables totalled 69J lakhs, but fruit forms only a part of the total. The natural 
facilities and forces of India, suitable for this development are not properly 
harnessed, although there is a growing demand for fresh fruit and vegetables 
among her people, which can be noted by the steady increase in the imports of 
fruit. The total area of about five million acres under fruit and similar crops 
in India has remained practically steady for several years past and the expansion 
in acreage has not kept pace with the increased demand, which is now supplied 
by imports from abroad to an appreciable extent. 

Research in fruit-growing. — A study of the development of fruit industry 
in various countries brings out the fact that research relating to fruit-growing 
deals with the following aspects of this industry : — 

1. The breeding of suitable varieties to meet the commercial needs of the 

world. 

2. The selection of proper root stocks, and the adoption of convenient 

methods of propagation to frcilitate their distribution on a large 
scale. 

3. Nutrition of fruit trees, pruning and cultural operations to get higher 

yield per unit area. 

4. The improvement of transport and storage to reduce damage during 

movement and the sale period of fruit. 

6. Methods of preservation by which surplus produce can be economically 
converted into more valuable products. 

6. Pests and diseases which attack fruit trees and reduce their yield and 
economic value. 

Where fruit-growing is an organised industry, every aspect of fruit cultivation is 
studied scientifically. 
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Fndt trade control , — In addition to the investigation of the above aspects 
of fruit-growing, trade control and legislation have played a prominent part in 
recent advances in fruit-growing. The benefits of the application of the results 
of researches are properly safe-guarded by appropriate legislative and administra- 
tive measures, with a view to protecting the industry against factors unfavourable 
to its growth. Such control tends ; — 

1. to safe-guard the industrial and economic interest of the people from 

foreign competition, 

2. to check the introduction of harmful pests and diseases along with new 

varieties of fruits or in other ways, and 

3. to maintain economic balance between the grower’s expenses and 

risks and his profits. 

Legal restrictions are now a regular feature of the trade control of fruit-growing 
in most countries. Legislation has indeed transformed fruit-growing conditions 
in some countries. The cultivation is neat. The handling of fruit is sanitary 
and the marketing properly organised. 

Agricultural co-operation and fruit-growing , — Beside trade control, agricultural 
co-operation is acting as a powerful instrument in promoting the growth of the 
fruit industry in many parts of the world. Co-operative fruit-farming, co-opera- 
tive manufacture of wines ajul preserves and the preparation of fruit for market- 
ing through co-operation are the growing tendencies of the modern age. Agricul- 
tural co-operative facilities facilitate credit, secure specialised stall and obtain 
favourable terms for the disposal of the produce. The success of Jewish fruit 
colonies in Palestine, and the fruit-growers’ societies and exchanges in the United 
States of America and Italy are instances where agricultural co-operation has 
shown profitable results. 

The relation of co-operation to the well-being of the fruit industry is not 
fully realised in India. Recently, however, a few co-operative fruit sale societies 
have been registered, but they are not yet functioning properly. 

The trend of recent investigations in foreign countries and India 

Every fruit-growing country has contributed substantially towards the 
science of fruit-growing. The trend of investigations in France shows that the 
French workers have struggled to develop those types of grapes which would 
yield decidedly superior wines and help them to hold their monopoly. Aeno- 
logical researches, coupled with the evolution of new types of grapes, root studies, 
fight against pathogens, soil fertilization and finding suitable methods of pro- 
pagation, are the chief lines of experiment in France. All have a common object, 
e<«,, to reduce the cost of cultivation and increase the yield in order to bring in 
more money to the growers. The French workers are also busy on the jstandardi- 
sation of packs suited to various types of fruit. Such improvements are 
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controlled by national comm ittees and the French system of disposal of fresh 
fruit is skilfully organised. 

The Italian Government is also busy improving the quality of fruit with 
the hope of establishing a wider trade in fruit products. Prompt attention is 
being given at present to diseases like the ' Mai del Secco ’ (caused by the orga- 
nism Deuterophama tracheifila Petri.) disease of citrus plantations, and relief is 
being given to needy growers by reducing their land tax and other liabilities. 
Rules and regulations are also being framed to control the import and export 
of fruit, with the hope of protecting their present industry. Foreign fruits can- 
not land so easily in Italy. Research on pomaceous fruits, genetics and the 
standardisation of lemon products form an important part of the Italian fruit 
work. Stress is being laid on the cultivation of nuts. At several places, the 
Italian growers have organised themselves in order to fight against pests of fruit 
trees. 

Germany, though an industrial country, has contributed greatly towards 
the science of fruit-growing. Researches on plant growth and plant propagation, 
root studies, pollination, proprietory fertilizers and thoir effects on the cjuality 
of fr nit-breeding and testing of new grape varieties and other sii(!h ])roblcms have 
attracted the attention of the German workers. The German observations on 
the technique of cold storage are very valuable. 

The United Kingdom, being a great fruit-consuming (‘ountry, is striving 
to develop fruit-growing in her territories with a view to reducing fruit import 
from foreign countries. Efforts to develop fruit-growing in Jlritish territories 
have been very successful. Researches on root stocks, soil deficiencies, gas 
storage and cold storage, and such other problems have helped the growtli of 
fruit trade. The development of a canning industry has stimulated the exten- 
sion of fruit cultivation in the British Isles. The findings of the Imperial E(^o- 
nomic Committee (1926) emphasised the importance to fruit-growing in the 
Empire. The promulgation of pure food laws and the national marks scheme 1 ave 
enhanced the market value of British produce, whilst the activities of the Empire 
Marketing Board have developed the Empire fruit trade considerably. Enipire 
fruits, by virtue of the various Ottawa agreements are admitted into the 
United Kingdom free of duty, whilst foreign fruits j)ay duty under the Import 
Duties Act, 1932. 

The discussions at the Imperial Horticultural Conference, the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Bureau of Horticulture and of self-contained fruit experiment 
stations in the United Kingdom, as well as in other parts of the Empire, are some 
of the other important Hems which have led to the rapid progress of the fruit 
industry in the various pswts of the British Empire, The recent List of Scientific 
workers in the Empire shows that almost every conceivable line of research is 
being pufwed by one worker or another, in at least one part of the Empire. 
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The extension of fruit cultivation in various parts of the Empire is encouraging. 
The movement of fruit from one part of the Empire to the other is also brisk, 
and the development of the canning industry, specially in the United Kingdom, 
is phenomenal. All this success has been achieved within a decade. Plant- 
breeders all over the British Empire are keen on evolving suitable varieties of 
commercial fruits which will be useful for preserving and which can compete 
favourably with non-Empire products. The economic value of fruit research and 
organisfition in the British Empire can be well judged from the volume of the 
trade from the West Indies to the United Kingdom and the rapid and successful 
establishment of the Jewish fruit-growing colonies in Palestine. Nor should one 
omit to mention the important researches on the * Panama * disease of bananas 
in West Indies, and varietal trials, crop investigations in relation to soil and cli- 
mate, cultural methods, plant diseases in South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. 

In the United States of America the introduction and breeding of productive 
typos of fruits are being actively pursued. Irrigation and pruning practices 
and use of fertilizers have undergone a great change. Their investigations re- 
lating to the improvement of transport, pre-cooling and storage of fresh fruit as 
well as canning are conducted on the more approved technical lines. Investi- 
gations on frozen pack, preservation of juices by freezing and colouring and soften- 
ing of fruits by ethylene are considered valuable by the trade. The improvement 
of fruit crops by bud selection has been accomplished in recent years. Efforts 
are being made to find better stocks. The principles of evolving fruitful types 
by cross-pollination are well understood and practised. The State rules and 
regulations to control both the import and export and the internal movement of 
fruit and its products play tis important a part as research does in the improve- 
ment of the American fruit industry. The development of mechanisation in 
agriculture has diminished the cost of production and has added materially to 
the profits of the commercial fruit farmer. The Fruit Bureau Section of the U. S. A. 
T)o})artment of Agriculture and the marketing and intelligence organisation add 
daily to the economic well-being of fruit-growers. The Government of the United 
States of America recently introduced a Bill to grant patents to holders of new 
varieties of fruit plants in order to give a stimulus to growers as well as plant- 
breeders to breed new types. The same policy is followed in her possessions in 
the Philippines and other islands. 

GrtHjce is also an important country from the point of view of fruit-growing 
as it specialises in (currant grapes. The growing, manuring and drying of fruit 
have attracted the special attention of the Groeciim growers, Greece exports 
85,500 tons of currants and raisins annually. 

It appears from recent reports and events that Japanese workers are closely 
following in the footsteps of investigators in other fruit-growing countries in the 
world. It is surprising to see that during the last three years the import of Japa- 
nese ap|de into the Ipdian market has increased from Be, 704 in 1930-31 
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to Rs. 108,476 in 1932-33. Japanese reseajfches on citrus crops are leading 
in many ways. 

In India the fruit industry is still in its infancy. There is not much at present 
in this country which can be claimed as a valuable contribution towards the 
development of the fruit industry, either in the matter of research or of adminis- 
trative measures. The importance and necessity of developing this industry 
have lately been attracting the attention of the agricultural mind. Both the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments are taking a lead in the matter and are 
financing fruit researcih schemes and establishing experimental stations. In 
Sind this activity is perhaps stimulated by the large irrigation projects in which 
huge sums have been invested and the move to develop wide tracts of the country- 
side where ordinary agricultural crops are not financially successful. Up to the 
present the work pn the fruit crops done in India has chiefly consisted in intro- 
ducing new varieties and giving them a trial under different soil and climatic 
conditions. Organised fruit research in India dates bach to the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, but the progress made so far is not encouraging. A sur- 
vey of the work done shows that the earlier efforts were spasmodic and lacked 
that continuity which is so essential. It may be true that these attempts have 
but poorly subscribed to the economic development of the country, but the im- 
portance of the work should not be undervalued, as a beginning had to be made. 
The paucity of results is largely to be attributed to the fact that only now have 
self-contained experimental stations been established. Much effort is still needed 
in the way of developing productive varieties of fruits, improvements in propa- 
gation and cultural practices and researches relating to the utilisation of crops. 

Progress of research and its application to industry requires both patience 
and finance. The success of the other countries mentioned above is the result 
of a long scientific struggle entailing large expenditure. In India fruit research 
has heretofore been of secondary importance in our agricultural development. 
It is a welcome sign, however, that in recent years some effort is being made to 
encourage the fruit industry in this country. Fruit has not yet played any part 
in the export of agricultural commodities on which, it is believed, India’s econo- 
mic prosperity depends so largely. 

Looking to the history of the past decade one can safely say that the develop- 
ment of the Indian fruit industry shows a material advance. The first nucleus 
of this development is seen in the appointment of the Mango Marketing Committee 
in Bombay in 1926. This was followed by other important steps, which various 
Provincial Governments and the Imperial Government took to stimulate the 
growth of this industry. The Punjab Government organised their Fruit Section 
in 1926. The Government of Bombay showed their practical interest in the 
matter by permitting the writer to study the lemon industry in Italy and fig 
industry in Asia Minor in 1926. They also took the lead in exporting the Indian 
mango to England in 1932-33, with the financial help of the Imperial Council qf 
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Agricultural Research, working out thereby the possibilities of this trade. They 
further convened two fruit trade and export conferences in 1933, soon after 
which the Bombay Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Committee was appointed to 
investigate the marketing of perishable products in this Province. In order to 
develop the Indian fruit trade, the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 
India further sanctioned a large amount of money for carrying out experiments 
to find out the “ storage life ” of different varieties of mangoes. The Council 
also finances fruit research schemes in Madras, United Provinces, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and in the Central Provinces ; Punjab, Mysore and 
Hyderabad schemes have recently been approved. It remains to be seen what 
results emerge as a result of all these experiments and investigations, but it is 
hoped that the persistence of Indian investigators and their devotion to this cause 
will be rewarded by better yields and by the opening of better prospects for 
the development of the fruit industry. 

It is satisfactory to note that material advances have been made recently 
in the organisation of fruit growers* associations in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. The reduction of railway freight declared 
by the G. I. P. and B. B. and C. I. Railway Companies on perishable products is 
another helpful step. Such reductions are badly needed for the development of 
fruit industry as they give a great impetus to its growth by raising the growers’ 
profits. A fillip has been given to fruit-growing and big fruit orchards managed 
on modern lines are cropping up in different parts of India and fruit-growing 
methods are undergoing a change for the better. Our hunt for improved types 
is also meeting with success. Indian-made fruit products, notably lime juice and 
jams, are daily gaining ground in the market. Projected schemes relating to the 
establishment of a fruit bureau and camiing laboratories will provide missing 
links in the chain of progress. 

It is thus evident that the ground has been cleared for the development of 
the fruit industry in India, and it should not take long for Indian investigators 
to bring their work into line with the requirements of the industry. Their 
co-operation with each other as well as the co-ordination of inter-provincial acti- 
vities will result in improving the resources of the fruit-growers throughout 
India. Given State protection to the industry, complete agricultural experiment 
stations, proper marketing organisations and transport facilities, fruit-growing 
i» India is bound to be an important source of wealth to the Indian agriculturist 
as in other countries. 


It 



STUDY OF THE VARIOUS STANDARDS ADOPTED FOR THE 
EXAMINATION OF INDIAN BUTTER AND GHEE 


BY 

S. D. SUNAWALA, M.So., A.I.I.So. 

Indian Inatitui^ of Science ^ Bangalore. 

AND 

ZAL. R. KOTHAVALA, B.Ag., B.So., 'gbi. (Soot.), N.D.D. (Soot.), 
Imperial Dairy Expert^ Bangalore, 

Butter and ghee are two of the moat important articles of food used in Indian 
dietary. Butter is not so much used as ghee because of it-s unaiiitability in cook» 
ing of Indian foods and short-keeping qualities due to climatic and other factors ; 
hence, it is generally made or purchased only for converting it into ghee. Butter 
is generally prepared in India by curdling the milk with lactic acid bacilli, and 
after collecting it for several days, the whole mass of curdled milk is then churn- 
ed by a method which is peculiar to India, a method which dates back to the 
earliest Vedic period. Ghee is then made from butter thus prepared by heat- 
ing it in an earthen or metal vessel on an open fire, and after removal of water, 
cooled and strained. As the demand for ghee far exceeds the supply, gross adul- 
teration of it is being carried on by the ghee traders and one is hardly able to 
purchase genuine ghee from the market. Different municipalities and corpora- 
tions in India are trying their best to check this gross adulteration of ghee, and 
various standards are adopted by them for this work. Unfortunately, the important 
physical and chemical constants for butterfat, e.g., the Reicliert-Meissl value 
and Refractive index vary between very large limits, depending upon the climatic 
conditions, food given to the animal, breed of animal, kind of animal, etc., which 
makes the work of ascertaining the purity of butterfat very difficult. In Eng- 
land, the great bulk of butter is prepared from milk of large herds of cows only, 
so that the effect on the Reichert-Meissl value of a single abnormal cow is very 
small. In India, on the other hand, large quantities of ghee are being prepared 
by small stock owner, owning only one or two cows or buffaloes, generally half 
starved animals kept under unhygienic conditions. When such samples of ghee 
are examined in the laboratory, the Reichert-Meissl values are found to be as 
low as 14-16 in some cases, on the other hand, samples of ghee obtained from 
buffaloes have Reichert-Meissl values over 30 [Howley, 1933]. It is thus evident 

( 480 ) 
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that the Public Analyst in India is always faced with this difficult problem when 
he receives a sample of ghee having a Beichert-Meissl value in the neighbourhood 
of 20. From the examination of the methods employed it is found that most 
of the municipalities and corporations in India pay great importance to the Reichert- 
Meissl value and the Refractive index reading, as these are the only charac- 
teristic values which can be performed in a simple and quick maimer in the ex- 
amination of the adulteration of ghee. 

A large volume of work is being done in Western countries on this subject 
and various workers have carried on investigations of butterfat from different 
standpoints of which the following may be mentioned. 

Hilditch and Sleightholme [1930] in their work on the variations in the 
component fatty acids due to seasonal and feeding conditions gave the follow- 
ing analytical characteristics of five samples of butterfat obtained from pasture- 
fed New Zealand cows. 


lluttcrfat 

i 

Saponifi- i 
catiuii . 
value 

lodint' 

value 

Reichert- 

Meissl 

value 

Polenskt^ 

value 

Kirschner 

value 

j 

Refractive 

index 

•0 

% 

1 . . , 

253-3 

41-3 

29 Ml 

1-9 

23*7 

1*4477 

n . 

242-7 

1 

3 r () 

29*3 

3‘2 

23*7 

1 • 4450 

HI 

243-3 

34-8 

32-3 

20 

25-5 

1 • 4455 

IV . 

24S-2 ! 

j 

41 

25-7 


2fi-6 

1 * 4473 

V . 

242*2 

34-5 

30-3 


24*7 

1 • 4462 


Dean and Hilditch [1933J studied the factors which influence the component 
fatty acids of butter and showed the variations in the iodine value and Reichert- 
Meissl value of milk fats of cows fed on pasture during summer and indoor feed 
during winter. They showed that the iodine values were higher in the butter 
fat of pasture-fed cows (45*0) than those of the same cows kept under indoor 
winter conditions (40 -5). This was vice versa in the case of Reichert-Meissl 
values and was found to be 29-6 during winter-fed and 24*7 during summer-fed. 

Stathopoulo [1933] gave analytical values of genuine samples of sheeps’ and 
goats’ butter which did not vary very much from the values obtained from cows’ 
butter. 

B 2 
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Bhattaoharya and Hilditch [1931] in their work on fatty acids and compo- 
nent glycerides of Indian ghee gave the analytical characteristics which were 
as follows : — 



Saponifi- 

cation 

value 

Iodine 

value 

Reichert- 

Meissl 

value 

Polonske 

value 

Kirachnor 

value 

Refractive 

index 

60 

”i> 

Murrah buffa- 
loes* ghee 

252*3 

32*5 

1 28*0 

..4 

24*6 

1*4407 

Pasture -fed 
buffaloe-s’ ghoc 

2610 

1 

33*6 1 

1 

30*9 

2*2 

26*6 

1*4462 

Cross-bred 
cows’ ghee 

262*0 

36-2 

26-2 

1*4 

20*9 

1*4476 

Pasture-fed 
cow«* ghoo . 

249*2 

36*0 

26*0 

1 

1 

1*9 

20*(> 

1*4470 


Various workers have studied the effect of keeping, and therefore presumably 
the action of rancidity, on the Reichert-Meissl, Polenskc and Edrscliner values, 
and have found that some samples of butter increase in their Reichert-Meissl 
value with ago, and some lose, but that, on the whole, the losses are greater than the 
gains [Elsdon, Taylor and Smith, 1931], [Rudeliffo and Maddocks, 1907], 
[Crispo, 1911]. 

The names of a few other workers may also bo mentioned here in cjormeetion 
with their study of the analytical characteristics of ghee : Bolton and Rovis [1911], 
Trimen [1913] and Ghose [1920]. 


Experimental 

This work was undertaken by the authors with a view to finding out exactly 
the limits of variation of these important analytical values of genuine butter 
and ghee made in India. The samples examined in tliis i)aper were genuine ghee 
samples obtained from villages from producers direct, some from the market 
and the others produced under controlled conditions. Ghee or butterfat samples 
wore prepared for examination by melting the samples, septirating the fat 
by decantation, drying at 100-110® C. for 2 hours and finally filtering. 

The following characteristic determinations were made on all the samples 
whoso values are given in this work : — 

Moisture , — ^This was determined by heating 2 grms. of each sample in an oven 
at 100-110® C. for 3 hours, and finding the loss in weight due to moisture. 

Saponification value * — ^This was determined by refluxing about 1*5 grm. 
of each sample with ^/2 alcoholic potash for half an hour and titrating the excess 
of potash with N 12 HCl. This value is expressed in milligrams of potash that is 
equivalent to one gram of fat. 
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Iodine valw , — This was determined by the standard Wiz’s method as given 
by Freyer and Weston and represents a measure of the unsaturated bonds present 
in the fat. 

Beichert-Meiasl, Poknske and Kirachner valnea . — These values were deter- 
mined by the standard method given by the A. 0. A. C. The Reichert-Meissl 
value represents a measure of the water-soluble volatile fatty acids (ix., low mole- 
cular weight acids, mostly butyric and caproic), the Polenske value is a measure 
of the water-insoluble volatile acids (chiefly caprylic, capric and lauric), while 
the Kirschner value is a measure of butyric acid. 

Refractive Index - — This was carried out at 40®C. in an Abbe's refractometer 
and the reading transformed to butyro-refractometer reading from standard 
tables given in anal 3 rtical books. 

Acid value - — About 2 grms. of the sample was dissolved in hot neutral alco- 
hol and titrated directly with NjlO NaOH which gave the free acid present in 
the fat anjl expressed in milligrams of potassium hydroxide required to neutra- 
lise the free fatty acids in one grm. of fat. 

Analytioai, kbsults 

The analytical results of the various classes of ghee samples examined are 
given below. 

(a) The samples (unsaltcd) obtained from the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying, Bangalore, were produced under controlled conditions 
and wer<i from representative milk of individual breeds of animals, namely, 
Sindhi, Gir, and half-bred cows and Murrah bufialoes. The following results 
of analysis were obtained : — 



Mois- 

ture 

ugo 

Ilofrac- 
tiv 0 
iiidox 
at 40"^ C. 
Butyro- 
rofrac- 
tometer 
reading 

Reichort- 

Meissl 

value 

Polon- 

ske 

value 

Kirscli- 

iier 

value 

Sa])oiii- 

iiealioii 

value 

Iodine 

value 

Arid 

value 

Siiidlii cuw - 









1 

0-1 

44*1 

26*8 

1-9 

22*6 

223-6 

36-8 

0*66 

i 

IT 

0*1 

43-6 

26-9 

1-6 

22-4 

222-4 

36-5 

U-56 

III . 

0*2 

44- 1 

26-8 

1-9 

22*4 

224-3 

36-7 

0-44 

IV . 

1 

0*1 

44*0 

26-1 

1*8 

22-6 

223-9 

36-4 

0-56 
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Mois- 

ture 

percent- 

age 

Refrac- 
tive 
index 
at 40^^ C 
Bntyro- 
refrac- 
tometer 
reading 

Reichert* 

Meissl 

value 

Polon- 

ske 

value 

Kirsch- 

ner 

value 

Saponi- 

fication 

value 

1 

j 

Iodine 

value 

Acid 

value 

Gir cow — 

T 

01 

43*0 

26*0 

1-8 

22*4 

223 '7 

36*7 

0-56 

U 

01 

43-7 

20*3 

1'9 

22-4 

223*1 

36' 5 

0-72 

III . 

01 

43*5 

25' 9 

I'O 

22 ' 5 

222-8 

1 36- 6 

0-66 

TV 

01 

43*7 

25*0 

1'8 

22' 6 

222*9 

36’2 

0*56 

Httlf-hml cow- 









T 

0'2 

43’ 7 

20*9 

1*7 

22’ 3 

226-6 

36-6 

0*44 

T1 

0- 1 

43 0 

20-4 

1'9 

22'5 

227*8 

31’9 

0*56 

III . 

01 

43*5 

28' 5 

1'9 

22' 7 

226' 9 

35*5 

0*56 

IV 

01 

43-2 j 

27-6 

1'9 

22’ 5 

228' 5 

36*1 

0'44 

Miirmli builalo- 






i 

1 

1 



T . . 1 

0*1 1 

43' 5 

34' 7 

1'5 

30*9 

231 '5 

30’ 4 

0*30 

11 . 

Ml- 1 

43-0 

34*5 

1-3 

30*7 

231 '9 

32*8 

0*30 

Ill . 

0-] 

43-0 

32’ 6 

I'O 

30' 1 

231'2 

31'5 

0*42 

IV . . 1 

j 

0* 1 

43 ' 0 

33-7 

1'4 

30*5 

232*1 

1 

31*0 

0*30 

Imperial Insti- 
tute butter 
(Mixed 
herd) — 




1 





J 

0*2 

43' 3 

29*1 

1'8 

23*6 

226' 3 

34*6 


11 

0*2 

430 

28'8 

1-7 

230 

226- 5 

34* 1 

0-66 
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(6) Representative milk samples from various breeds of Indian (;ows and 
buffaloes were obtained for four successive days from different lierds in India 
and ghee prepared from the same. The analytical results obtained are given 
below : — 



Muiature 

percent- 

age 

Refractive 
Index 
at 40®C. 
Butyro- 
refracto- 
meter 
reading 

Reichort- 

McIhhI 

value 

Polenske 

valm* 

i 

Kirsehner 

value 

Saponifl- 

eati(»u 

value* 

1 (Kline 
value* 

Acid 

value 

Kangiani cowft 

1 0*2 

43*5 

25*5 

1*5 

24*9 

223-7 

1 30*8 

0*50 

Honchori cow» . 

0-1 

44*4 

20*1 

1*4 

17*0 

221*7 

35*3 

0*98 

Tharjjarkar eo\v» 

0*1 

45*1 

20*0 

2*2 

21 *7 

2*23*8 

30*5 

1-10 

Hariana cowh . 

0*1 

43*8 

20*0 

1*5 

21 *0 

224*0 

30*0 

0*98 

KonkreJ cowh . 

0*2 

43*5 

20*1 

2*0 

21*5 

230-0 

34*2 

0*72 

Dbanni rows . 

0*1 

43*5 

26*5 

2*3 

21*8 

2*25*1 

35*9 

1*40 

AsKamoHC COWH. 

0*1 

44*0 

22*0 

1*3 

19*4 

223*4 

30*5 

1*90 

Ayrnhin* cowh . 

0*1 

43*5 

25*7 

1*8 

22*0 

220*4 

37-9 

0*72 

Naupuri bulfalocK 

0*1 

45*1 

31 *0 

1*0 

2«*(> 

229*0 

33*0 

0*44 

Siirti tmftaloOH 

0*1 

44*0 

31*7 

ri 

1 28*9 

230*0 

33*0 

0*50 


(c) Two village samples of genuine butter and ghee were obtained from 
buffaloos kept purely on village grazing in an interior village called Chandanhalli 
in Kuuigal ialnk^ and the following results were obtained : — 



Moisture 

percent- 

age 

Refrac- 

tive 

Index 

at 

40 "C. 

Reichert - 
Meiasl 
value 

FoleiiHkt* 

value 

Kirhcbner 

value 

Saponili- 
cation 
v; lue 

1 (Kline 
value 

Acid 

value 

Village builalues’ but- 
ter (]»aHtur<‘-f('d) . 

0*1 

1 

42*7 

31*9 

1*5 

20*8 

230*4 

3*2*5 

0*38 

Village bullabxJH' ghee 
(piistuie-fed) 

0*1 

43*5 1 

31*6 

1*5 

20*0 

229*0 

32*0 

0*38 


{d) Throe samples of popular brand of salted tinned butter sold on the Indian 
market wore analysed and gave the following results 


Moisture 
percent- 
, age 

1 

Refrac- 

tive 

iudex 

at 

40 ‘*0. 

Reichert- 

Meissl 

value 

Pulenskc 

value 

Eirschner 

value 

Sap oui li- 
en ti on 
value 

Iodine 

value 

Acid 

valiH* 

Sample A 

0*1 

46*1 


1 

0*9 

1 

, 23*2 

220*1 


m 

Sample B 

0*2 

43*4 


1*7 

29*1 

! 225*3 



Sample v 

0*1 

43*7 

25*7 

1*3 

23*1 i 

1 1 

224*1 


3*1 
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(e) Representative samples of pure butter and ghee from different villages in 
the Madras Presidency on analysis gave the foUowing values. From each village 
samples were received on successivo days and the figures represent the mean of 
these values. 


Places from whore 
Rliee samnlfis were 
obtamod 

MoiHfcure 

percent- 

age 

Eefrac- 

tlve 

index 

at 

40^0. 

Reichert- 

Meissl 

value 

Polenske 

value 

Klrschner 

value 

Saponifi- 

cation 

value 

Iodine 

value 

Add 

value 

Tadatiatrl 

0*2 

43*0 

29*6 

1*3 

26*0 

223*8 

36*4 

2*9 

Blondapuram . 

0'2 

42*8 

81*6 

1*7 

28*8 

218*1 

37*4 

2*6 

•Tammalmadfiteo 

0*1 

42*9 

29*3 

1*2 

26*4 

224*7 

85*0 

2*7 

Proddatur 

0*2 

42*8 

30*3 

1*7 

27*2 

222*9 

85*3 

2*3 

Daraptiram . . | 

0*2 

43*0 

25*1 

1*3 

22*4 

221*8 

30*5 

3*0 

Oagole . . . 1 

0*2 

43*0 

84*0 

1*6 

30*8 

231*4 

34*6 

2*5 

Tennali . . I 

j 

0*1 

43*0 

26*0 

1*2 

22*3 

223*8 

36*7 

2*7 

Eepalli . 

0*1 

42*9 

28*5 

1*3 

26*1 

223*3 

1 

34*2 

2*3 

Ondtvada . . j 

0*2 

42*8 

24*0 

1*4 

22*0 

218*0 : 

36*8 

2*0 

Tanukti . . . j 

0*1 

43*4 

25*6 

1*2 

23*0 

227*7 j 

84*8 ' 

2*2 

Satfclnr . . . I 

( 

0‘1 

43*0 

26*1 

1*3 

23*8 

222*8 j 

35*4 , 

1 

2*2 


Discussion 

In tile Punjab the values adopted in the municipalities and govommont 
laboratories generally for testing the purity of ghee and fat of butter fire that the 
sfirnples should have less than 2 ' 8 per cent of free fatty acids, biityro-refractometer 
reading at 40^ 0. should not be less than 40 and not more than 42*5 and that the 
Reicliert-Meissl value should vary between 24 and 32. 

The Madras municipal standards require the ghee to contfun less than one per 
cent water. Sample^ of ghee or fat in butter giving Reichert-Moissl values 
below 20 are condemned by this municipality, and those above 30 are passed as 
genuine, while the refractive index is used as a check if the Reichert-Moissl value 
vary between 20 and 30. 

The Central Provinces Government have laid down the limits of the Reichert- 
Meissl values between 19 and 36 for genuine ghee and butyro-refractive index 
at 40®C. between 40 and 46 and have prescribed that the fat in butter should 
conform to standards laid down for ghee. 

No fixed standards for butter and ghee are set up by the Government of 
Bombay, but they are included in the proposed amendment of the Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1926, which at present is under consideration. The minimum 
Reichert-Meissl value of 28 is laid down by the Army Specification, and is also 
adopted by the Health Officer of the Port of Bombay. 
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The Local Self-Government Department of the Government of Bengal has 
specified the standards of butter and ghee and require a butyro-refractomoter 
reading at 40®C. of not more than 40 and not less than 42-6. In the ease of cow 
ghee the saponification value of not less than 220 and a Reichert-Meissl value 
of not less than 24, and in the case of buffalo ghee, the saponification value of not 
less than 222 and a Reichert-Meissl value of not less than 30 are laid down. They 
further require a saponification value of not loss than 222 and a Reichert-Meissl 
value of not less than 28 in the case of mixed cow and of buffalo ghee. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have specified the standards for pure 
ghee and fat of butter, and requires the butyro-refractometer reading at 40°Cb to 
be between 40 and 42, with a Reichert-Meissl value of not less than 24 in the case 
cow ghee, not less than 30 in the case of buffalo ghee and not less than 28 in the 
case of mixed cow and buffalo ghee. 

Observations 

In the above specifications of various governments and municipalities it can 
be seen that quite discrepant values have been adopted for passing th(^ genuine 
butter and ghee. Prom tlio experimental results of a great number of samples of 
pure Indian butter and ghee analysed iji this work, quite definite figures can be 
obtained which are given below : — 

(1) The moisture content in the ghee samples was found in all the cases to be 

varying between 0* 1 and 0 per cent. The limits of this value as given 
by the municipalities generally can bo said to be too high and after 
making a little allowance, one can definitely put down the limit of 
water content in ghee samples to be below 0 per cent. 

(2) The but 3 To-rofractometor readings at 4()°C. observed from the experi- 

ments do not vary as much as the Reichert-Meissl values. The 
minimum reading obtained from the above experiments is 42*8, 
while the maximum is 46-1, The limits may be easily laid down 
between 42*0 and 45*5 for both cows’ and buffaloes’ ghee. 

(3) The Reichert-Meissl value as seen from the experiments show a minimum 

of 20* 1 and a maximum of 28*5 in the case of cow ghee, while in the 
case of buffalo ghee the values are over 31 • 0. It has not been found 
feasible to set up different standards for buffaloes and cows’ ghee, 
as they are generally obtained only in mixed condition. Hence a 
standard minimum Reichert-Meissl value of 20 can be laid down for 
the passing of genuine sample of ghee. 

(4) The Polenske values show a minimum of 0*9 and a maximum of 2-3 

and for standardisation of this value a maximum of 2-5 can be 
suggested. 
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(5) The Kirschner value which is m important analytical characteristic 

for the testing of butter and ghee varies in the above experiments 
between 17*0 and 30*8, and for specification, it can be laid down 
to be more than at least 16 *0. 

(6) The saponification values observed show a minimum value of 218*1 

and a maximum of 231 and laying down a standard for the ghee, it 
should always be more than 218*0* 

(7) The iodine values were found to vary between 30*4 and 37*9 and for 

specific limitation in genuine butter and ghee, the values sbcuM vary 
between 30 and 38. 

(8) The acid value which is approximately double the percentage of free 

fatty acids (calculated as oleic) show a maximum of 1*9 and for 
specification in testing genuine fairly fresh samples of ghee the per- 
centage of free acids should not be more than 1 per cent. 

Recommendation or standards for ghee and butter fob adoption 
Moisture content — Loss than 0*7 per cent (in case of ghee only). 
Butyro-refractometer reading — Between 42 and 45*5 at 40®C. 

Reichert-Meissl value — Not less than 20. 

Polenski value — Not more than 2 6. 

Kirschner value — Not less than 16. 

Saponification value — ^Not less than 218. 

Iodine value — Between 30 ond 38. 

Free fatty acids— Less than 1 per cent. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor V. Subrahmanyan 
for his constant interest and helpful criticism during the course of this work, which 
was carried out with the co-operation of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
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I. Introductoby 

In the Punjab gram is one of the most important crops that are grown in 
tracts which depend on rainfall for supply of soil moisture. Next to wheat, it 
oocupies the greatest area of about four million acres (including the Indian 
States the area is about 5^ million acres). 
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crop goHorally gets involved as a result of secondary infocition and is completely 
destroyed in a few days. On the plants that survive till maturity, the blight spots 
develop with groat vigour and rapidity. The pycnidin. of the i)arasito appear on 
pods in abundance in characteristic concentric zones. Tl»(^ fungus penetrates 
through the surface of the pod and infects the testa as well as the cotyledons of 
the seeds witliiii. Every stage may be found from that in which the' seeds are not 
formed at all to that/ in which they mature successfully but bear a dark brown patch 
on the surface. 


III. Cause of this disease 

After a detailed study of the gram blight f ungus isolated from diseased material 
collected from fic‘lds at Campbelljnir it has been diseovca’ed that the fungus causing 
the disease in gram is quite distinct from a similar disease that attacks plants of 
beans, pea and lentil [8aitar, 1933]. The gram blight fungus has now been named 
as Ascochyia rabid (Pass) Lab. Phyllosyiicta rabid (Pass) Trotter, 

IV. Description of the fungus 

In a transverse section of the affected jmrtion j)a.sHing through a j)ycnuliiim 
(Plate XXXI) it is seen that the hyphao are hyaline to brown and sej)tate. The 
pycnidium is sjdierieal or pear-shaped with an opening, oall(*d th(^ ostiole, at the 
top. These ])ycnidia contain numerous hyaline spores on short conidiophores 
(stalks) and embedded in a. mucilaginous mass. When the pycnidia got wotted 
the mucilaginous mass on absorbing moisture, swells up and the spores ooze out 
automaticaJly. The spores arc oval to oblong in shape and measure 10 |i x 4 ji 
When the spores are examined under dry conditions they are almost all (98 per 
cent) uni- cellular ; but under very moist conditions at the time of llowc^ring and 
fruiting, they considerably swell and 5-10 per cent may become bi-cellular. 

The optimum temperature for the growth of the fungus and germination of 
spores is 20®C. Tiie maximum is about 32 -5^0. and the minimum below 10"'C. 

V. Modes of perpetuation of the disease 

The following methods have been found to be responsible for the carrying over 
of the disease from one season to the other : — 

(1) Infected seed. 

(2) Diseased plant debris which remains lying on the surface of the soil after 

the crop is harvested. 

1. Seed infection . — In samples of seeds taken from a diseased gram crop every 
gradation is seen from apparently healthy and fully-developed seeds to those which 
are shrivelled and discoloured bearing large lesions on the surface. From such 
discoloured seeds whether slightly or severely affected, the fungus has been isolated 
by the usual culture methods. Severely infected and shrivelled seeds are not 
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viable and do not germinate. If the seeds show only small discoloured spots and 
are well developed they germinate, but a considerable number of the seedlings 
(in various experiments 50 to 90 per cent) bear the disease. The precise 
symptoms shown vary somewhat according to the climatic and other conditions. 
Thus the young seedlings on appearing above ground may show infection of the tip 
or any part of the young stem. In other cases no infection may be visible until 
the plants flower and bear fruit when the lesions of the disease appear on shoots 
as well as on pods. 

Expf^riments have also shown that if seed mixed with pieces of infected gram 
plants is sown and the bed is fairly moist, the disease appears in the seedlings. 

2. Diseased plmt debris . — It has been generally observed that zamindars do 
not harvevst the gram crop which is almost cntin^ly destroyed by the disease, as 
pracii(*ally no 2 >roduce of grain is expected from it. Further, wherever the crop 
is cut, a great deal of the sticks bearing the disease are left over in the fields. The 
thnvshiug floors also have been found strewn with diseased debris of gram plants. 
Laboratory culture tests have fully established that the fungus borne on remnants 
of ])lant s left in the fields after harvest in April or May remains alive for more than 
two years while fully exposed to weather. During summer months the fungus 
remains in a dormant state but after the rainy weather when it becomes cooler, 
fresh ]»ycni(lia are produced 6n those parts of stalks which were originally free 
from them. In this way the amount of inoculum is increased. These new 
inflaitions arise mainly by the germination of S 2 )ores which are liberated from the 
old 2 >y cnidia by the action of rain or dew and also by the growth of mycelium which 
is inside the stalks. These observations show that tlu^ fungus lives as a sapro- 
2 )hyie on gram stalks lying on the surface of soil during the summer jicriod when 
there is no gram crop in the fields. It has further been observed that during 
exc(\ssive summer rains the pyciiidia burst and the spores being thrown out are 
destroyed as the fungus cannot live in the soil. Thus the inoculum is much reduced 
by rain. 

Ill order to ascer^in if the diseased material referred to above would infect 
grain 2 »lniifs in the following season, inoculation exiieriments were made in the 
lab(,»ratory as well as in the field, by (i) spraying gram plants with suspension of 
pycnospores of the culture prepared from old gram sticks, (ii) spraying gram 
2 )lant 8 with suspension of pycnospores obtained from old gram sticks, and (Hi) 
tying old diseased sticks to gram iilants, during 1932-33 and 1933-34. These ox 
licriments have given conclusive results to the effect that such diseased material 
is a very active source of infection for the next crop. 

It may be mentioned that last three to four years' experiments have conclu- 
sively shown that the soil itself does not harbour the fungus. 

Effect of burying diseased plant debris in the soil , — ^It bas been conclusively 
found out by a series of experiments that when the diseased material is buried under 
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ground during summer months at a depth of two inches or more and there is enough 
moisture in the soil, the fungus is entirely killed and the remnants of the debris 
buried cannot infect the subsequent gram crop. 

VI. Spbbad of the disease by sboondaby infection 

As already described, the disease originates in the first instance from (i) the 
infected seed sown and (ii) tlie diseased debris lying exposed in the fields and 
threshing floors. These infection centres are limited and isolated in the begin- 
ning but they rapidly increase in number and extent. The diseased tissues of the 
primarily infected plants being brittle easily break off and are transported 
hundreds of yards by strong winds. Also when rain is accompanied by strong 
wind the spore suspension, which is formed by rain water falling on the diseas(^d 
tissues, is splashed vigorously from plant to plant. Fresh infections are initiated 
in this way. If these conditions which promote secondary infection persist for 
sometime, infection gets widely spread and the entire gram crop is involved. 

VII. Pactobs influencing spread and development of the disease 

The environmental factors which are of importance arc : (1) Rainlaii, (2) 
Temperature, (3) Prevalence of winds and (4) System of cropping. 

(1) Rainfall . — Rainfall during summer indirectly affects the incidence of 
blight. Heavy rainfall during this period washes the spore bodies off* the^ gram 
stalks which remain lying on the surfacjc of the soil and thus the inoeulinu is grea tly 
reduced. Consequently there will be less infection in the next crop. The crit icial 
period as regards rainfall is, however, from February to April whidi covers the 
flowering and fruiting period. Observations made in the Attock tahsil have 
shown that gram blight ap])ears in an epidemic form in those years only wluui 
rainfall during this period is above normal (about 6 inches). The occairrence of 
blight in the various districts of the Punjab seems to be correlated with the amount 
of rainfall as one of the factors. The figure, Plate XXXII, shows a map of the 
Punjab with the lines of 6 inches (A-A) and 3 '5 inches (B-B) rainfall inserb^d. 
These lines divide the Province into three areas. 

{i) North of the six inches line, where blight is serious and in certain parts 
often epidemic. 

(ii) Between the lines A-A and B-B, where blight is reported from time to 
time but where it is not serious. 

(Hi) South of the 3’ 5 inches lino where in some districts it may occur spora- 
dically, but where the damage caused is insignificant. It is only 
where the spring rainfall is heavy, e.gf., Campbellpur and North- 
West Frontier Province that the disease is of importance. 

(2) Temperalure.— In as much as high temperature is generally associated 
with low rainfall and vice verm, it is obvious that temperature will show some 
relation to incidence of blight bi^ the relationship in general is probably only 
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incidental. Nevertheless, temperatures above the maximum, t.c., 32 *6^0. for 
growth of the fungus will obviously prevent disease. 

It has been found out by experiments that very few spores germinate and cause 
infection during the months of December and January due to very low tempera- 
tures, even though high humidity may prevail and there may be rain. The 
spores, however, remain viable and even can stand freezing temperature. As the 
season becomes warmer in February and March (70® — 80®F.) the spores readily 
germinate and cause infection. This is one of the reasons that gram blight 
makes its appearance in those months. 

(3) Prevalence of winds, — Though the fungus causing gram blight belongs to a 
family which does not produce the air-bome type of spores, winds nevertheless 
play an important part in the spread of the disease. This applies to winds both 
in dry and wet weather. With regard to the former, observations made in the 
affected lo(jality during the last three y(\ars have shown that dried-up leaves and 
affected stems of diseased jilants are blown away for hundreds of yards. These 
diseased parts bear abundant pycnidia of the fungus and when they lodge among 
the healthy plants, they act as a source of infection when rain sots in and weather 
becomes moist. In wet weather, wind is a potent agent for the dissemination 
of the fungus. In the case of heavy rains accompanied by strong winds the 
fields are enveloped with a fine mist which is blown over a large area. Under 
such conditions the spores whic h ooze out of the pycnidia are splashed about and 
carried away in suspension as had been shown by various experiments. Ideal 
conditions are created for spores to germinate and infect the plants. The disease 
continues marcjhing on rapidly by secondary infection. 

(4) Sysiem of croppfw#/.— Observations for the last many yc^irs have shown 
that the gram c^rop sown in mixture with wheat, barley, iaramira (Enica satiru) 
or sarsoniBrassicacampestris) suffers less from the disetise than the purcj gram 
crop. This is evidently due to the fact that the fungus gets less chance for 
its spread as crops immune to it stand as barriers between gram plants. The 
system of mixed cropping also explains the differencf? obsei ved in the incidence 
of the disease betwe^m certain areas which have practically similar climate, e.g,^ 
Attock and Rawalpindi. The disease is more serious in the former than in the 
latter district. In the Attock district gram is generally grown pure on an 
extensive scale so Oiat there is practically a continuous long stretch of land 
under this crop — a factor which facilitates the dissemination of the parasite. 

VIII. CONTEOL MEASUEES 

The following measures which on the basis of repeated experiments have been 
found to be effective and practicable for the control of the disease are recommended 
to the farmers — 

(1) Use of healthy seed for sowing purposes 
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(2) Destruction of disi^ased plant debris which rcmaiiiK lying on the surface 

of the soil in the fields after harvest 

(3) Growing of the gram crop mixed with wheat, barlt?y, taramira (Eriica 

aativa) and saraon {Brassica campestris)^ 

(1) TJse of healthy seed for sowing purposes . — Since infected seed is one of the 
sources of xierpetuating the disease, it is obvious that healthy seed should be used 
for sowing purposes. It has been found that the gram crop in the districts of 
Hissar and Ferozeporc is free from blight. It is, therefore, recommended that 
seed to be sown in bliglit-aflected areas should be obtained from these places. If, 
however, for reasons of cost- of transport it is not possible to obtain healthy seed 
from these districts, it may b(‘ got from Sargodha, Lyallpur, etc., but in such (jases, 
the seed must bo tested for freedom from blight iiileel ion and only sucJi seed which 
is certified free from the disease should be used for sowing purposes. A method 
has been devised and arrangements have been made in the Mycological Labora* 
tory of the Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, for undiTtaking such tests 
free of cost for the Department and public. The method is given below ; — 

The seed is disinfected in 0*1 per cent mercuric chloride solution for 5 
minutes, then washed in sterilized wati^r and incubated in tubes of oatmeal agar 
(oatmeal 60 grms., agar 10 grms. and water 500 c. c.) at 20°C. From infected 
seed, the gram blight fungus will grow and proauc(j spores within seven to ten 
days whereas healthy seed will not produce any fungus growth. 

(2) DestriicMon of diseased plant debris lying on the surface of the soil in the 
fields : — Exp<5riments have proved that diseased plant debris is a very active 
source of infection, thert^fore it is essential that tlie remnants of the crop should 
be destroyed. All the following measures for this purpose have been found 
effective : — 

(a) Harvesting by uprooting. — Observations have shown that il the gram crop 
is out with si(;kle, manj^ stalks are left in fields and if the crop is harvested by 
uprooting the plants, very few stalks are left behind. As generally where gram is 
grown, the soil is sandy and light, it is not difficult for the farmers to follow this 
method without incurring much extra labour. It was found out by a number of 
tests at the Agricultural Farm, Campbellpur, that where four men were required 
to harvest one acre of gram crop by sickle, only five men were needed to accomp- 
lish the operation by pulling the plants out with hand. In fields where the disease 
is very serious, the farmers give up the crop and do not harvest it. Such a crop 
must be pulled out by the roots and burnt. 

(6) Cleaning of threshing floors. — ^I he faimers generally make thieshing floors 
in their fields and after threshing is over, ail refuse, etc., which contain diseased 
pieces of plant is left in heaps all around the place. Such refuse should be collect- 
ed and burnt or put in manure pits . It has been found that if such refuse is buried 
at a depth of about two feet in manure pits the fungus is killed in two to three 
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months. It has also been found that the fungus cannot survive the digestive 
tract of bullocks and therefore, if desired, the material can be fed to farm cattle. 

(c) Bhusa should not bo stacked in Iho fields.— Observations have shown that 
farmers stack gram hhusa in the fields and then cart it to villages during winter 
when gram crop is in the field. Bhusa contains diseased parts of plants that 
contain viable fungus. Experiments have proved that the diseased straw is 
capable of causing infection. During the process of carting, bhusa drops in the 
fields and becomes a very active source of infection for tnc spread of the disease. 
It is therefore recommended that bhusa should not be stacked in the fields. 

(d) Use of furrow-turning ploughs. — Exj)ciiment s have pi oved that if diseased 
gram sticks are buried in the soil during summer at a depth of two indies or more 
for one month, the fungus is killed provided there is enough moisture^ in the soil. 
Experiments have also shown that after the diseased crop has been harvested by 
uprooting with hand ijind the infected material has been pi< ked up, furrow-turning 
ploughs, like the Meston, go a long way in reducing the amount of infection still 
further, because a large amount of t he diseased remnants get buried underground. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the furrow -turning ploughs should be used 
after the first shower of rain in summer. If these ojierations are c ontinued every 
year, the disease is bound to be eliminated. 

(3) Growing the crop in mixture with wheat, barley, idbxamiT^ (Eruca saliva) 
or sarson {Brassica carnpesfris). — Observations during the last many years have 
shown that the incidence of disease in a mixed crop is much reduced as compared 
with pure crop. It is, t hereforo, recommended that wherever possible gram should 
be sown in mixture with other suitable crops in the aflfected localities. 

As the disease spreads rapidly from field to field by secondary infection it is 
obvious that if some farmers follow the above instructions and others do not, 
thediseasewillcontinuetoappear even in the fields of fanners who follow the 
instructions. It is, theridore, necessary that all the farmers in an affected 
locality should co-operate to stamp out the disease by concerted action. The 
Punjab Government has now issued an order for the Attock district where the 
disease is generally serious, to the effect that no remission or suspension of land 
revenue shall be granted for the failure of the gram crop on account of \ lu^ blight 
disease, unless recommendations of the Punjab Agricultural Department arc 
followed. The recommendations may be re-iterated in brief as follows : — 

(i) Use of disease-free seed supplied by the Agricultural Department. 

(ii) Elimination of diseased material from fields by — 

(а) harvesting the entire gram crop by uprooting with hand and tbiis leaving 

fields free of infection, 

(б) ploughing the fields once with the Meston plough after the first shower 

of rain in summer to bury the remnants of diseased plants, 

(c) sweeping the threshing floors and burying or burning the collected 

debris, and 

(d) not making bhusa stacks in the fields. 
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(in) Mixed cropping. — ^Wherever possible gram crop should be sown mixed 
with wheat, barley or any other suitable crop. 

Those recommendations are being enforced by the Agricultural Department 
and the Revenue Staif of the Attoek district anrl the farmers are taking them up. 
In 1933-34 more than 4,000 maimds and in 1934-35 about 6,000 maunds of dis- 
ease-free seed was distributed in the affected locality, and threshing floors and 
fields were got cleaned up as far as possible. As a result of these measures very 
encouraging results were obtained. It may be pointed out in this connection 
that all the (jontrol measures noted above were also adopted at the Government 
Agricultural Farm, Canipbcllpur, during the past three years and a healthy crop 
of gram was produced. 

IX. Summary 

(1) The blight disease of gram is very serious in Attoek and Jholum districts 
of the Punjab. 

(2) The symptoms of the disease have been described. 

(3) The disease is caused by the fungus Ascochyia rabid (Pass) Lab.-PAyl- 
losticta Tahiti (Pass) Trot. 

(4) Tlu' maximum, ‘optimum and minimum temperatures for germination 
of spores and growth of the fungus are 32*5''C., 20®C. and below lOT. respectively. 

(5) TIk^ disease is (iarriod over from one season to the other by (a) sowing 
infected seed and (b) by the diseased plant debris which remains lying on the 
surface of the soil afte^r the crop is harvested. 

(0) Th(' disease spreads from plant to plant and field to field by secondary 
infection carried by spores and the diseased parts of gram plants. The spores of 
the fungus fire not blown by wind in dry weather. 

(7) Factors, such as rainfall, tempcTaiure, wind and system of cropping, 
which affect the spread and development of tlii^ disease during the growing season, 
are described. 

(8) The following measures have been found effective for the control of the 
disease and are recommended to farmers : — 

(a) Use of disease-free seed. 

(b) Elimination of diseased plant debris by — 

(i) Harvesting tlic erop by pulling out the plants with hand. 

(ii) Ploughing the fields on(*e with a furrow- turning plough after the 
first shower of rain in summer 1o bury the remnants of diseased 
plants. 

(Hi) Sweeping the threshing floors and burning or burying the collected 
debris. 

(it?) Not making bhusa stacks in fields. 

(c) Mixed cropping of gram, with wheat, barley, etc. 

V 2 
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PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE WEANING SYSTEM 


BYs^ 

SARDAR DATAR SINGH, M. D. D. 

Proprietor^ Montgomery Dairy Farm, Montgomery, Punjab. 

No doubt to an outsider the weaning system seems to be a cruel system as 
the calf is separated at birth and the mother and tln' calf never have a chance to 
see each other. Before I started dairying and qualified myself in thi^ line I 
always thought that the weaning system was inhuman and cruel and I was of the 
same opinion when I went for my dairy training to England in 1919 and through* 
out the course of my training in spite of all the lectures and literature we received 
on the advantages of the weaning system. After finishing my studies and 
taking my Diploma in Dairying I returned to India and started a dairy at 
Montgomery, Punjab, in 1922, equipix^d with up-to-date machinery, etc., which 
I had brought with me. The cows were of the Montgomery breed and I started 
milk recording, morning and evening, of all individual animals on up-to-date 
methods, I would like to explain my difficulties in consequence of the lack in 
India of pedigree herds and of effective legislation to prevent adulteration. This 
would however make a lengthy paper and would be going beyond the scope 
of my note on the weaning system. ^ 

With the ideas that I had against weaning and for the other reason that it 
is generally known that Indian cattle do not take easily to weaning and against 
all the disadvantages which are given T did not start weaning for f ill four years, 
when I came to the conclusion that either I should h.'ive to give up this profes- 
sion or must adopt the weaning system if I wishc^d to make any progress. I raised 
the strength of my herd, as will be seen from the following statement, and also 
introduced buffaloes. 

(1) During the four years prior to my introducing the weaning system the 

milk yield remained very low. 

(2) Some calves died and the cows went dry as they icfused to give milk 

after the calves’ death and had to be kept dry for a very long time. 
In one individual case the dry period was 550 days, 

(3) All the calves have to be kept whether they were worth rearing or not 

till their mothers went dry which meant about a year and the use- 
less ones had to bo sold on an average of Rs. 5 after spending Rs. 56 
which is the cost of rearing of each calf for the first year at this 
Farm. This means Rs, 51 dead loss per useless calf every year. 

( 499 ) 
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(4) As milking takes place at 4 in the morning and 4 in the evening and 

in winter months particularly morning milking is fairly early and 
in cold and dark nights sometimes calves drank milk of their mothers 
or the gowala had a good feed on the pretence that the calves escaped 
unnoticed and drank their mothers milk. 

(5) Milk records checked by myself varied to such an extent that they 

almost looked fictitious ; and with such a big variation the gowala 
and the milk recorder always had some excuse or other and had 
more chance of stealing mUk. 

(6) Calves were not regularly and effectively fed. 

(7) The calves and milking herd had to be separately grazed and given 

exercise as otherwise the calves would always suck their mothers 
if they were taken together. 

(8) The dry period was very long and irregular. 

(9) Some cattle got into the habit of holding milk back. 

(10) Calves were not given regular milk feed and maturity was prolonged. 

(11) Unprofitable animals were not marked out early and got rid off. 

Since the weaning system was started the following improvements have 
been made, as shown in the statement given below, and are entirely due to the 
adoption of the weaning system. As may be seen from the statement 98*3 per 
cent cows and 97 * 7 per cent buffaloes have been successfully weaned at all ages, 
from the 1st to the 6th calving. 

(1) The milk 3deld went up from 976 lbs. to 3,170 lbs. 

(2) The danger of cattle going dry in the event of calves dying was entirely 

removed as the calf being alive or dead meant nothing to the cow. 

(3) All the useless calves are given away free to the farmers in the neigh- 

bourhood as soon as they start drinking milk freely from the bucket 
on the condition that one man from the Dairy staff goes round to 
see these calves twice a month and the calves which are not looked 
after properly are taken away and givt^n to other farmers without 
paying any remuneration. The practice is continued for six months 
after which the calves are branded with hot iron, given a serial 
number and M as the mark of Montgomery Dairy on the right side 
and age brand on the left side. The result is that, all round the 
farm, our calves are seen working as bullocks ~as a rule only male 
calves are given with the advantage that the farmer has an improved 
breed of calves and the Dairy effects saving of Rs. 6 on each caJf 
which it used to spend on useless calves before weaning was intro* 
duoed« 
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(4) There is no danger of the calf being let off in dark and cold nights, 

gowalaa and staff have very little chance of stealing as the milk 
yields mostly tally with the previous records at the time of inspec- 
tion or if there is decrease or increase it will be in the whole herd. 

(5) Milk records are exact. 

(6) The cattle are regularly and effectively fed and illness is at once 

noticed on account of sudden fall in milk yield. 

(7) The whole herd including the calves as soon as they are fit to graze 

are let off together which means a great saving in labour and no 
chance of their sucking. 

(8) The dry period is cut short and regular calving is maintained. 

(9) Cows do not hold back their milk. 

(10) Calves are regularly and systematically fed and reaeli ili('. age of 

maturity much earlier than before. Before weaning was introduced 
the average ag(5 at first calving was 4 years 5 months. But wlu'n 
weaned they calved on an average at the age of 3 years and 8 months, 
a saving of 9 months. 

(11) All unprofitable cattle arc eliminated after every lactation and 

only good ones are kept and bred from, with the result that no cow 
or buffalo is kept on the Farm givitig less than 3,500 and 4 ,000 lbs. in 
300 days and this standard is being raised from 200 to 300 lbs. 
every year. 

(12) Seventy -five per (^eiit of cattle remain in milk. W(^aning system 

is absolutely a necessity in a milking herd where pedigree records 
are kept becau.so it will not be far wrong to say that no records are 
perfect without weaning. 

(13) Pedigree stock always fetches higher price. 

Notk. — W ith weaning proper feeding is of course essential ; one cannot be said 
to be perfect without the other. 

Table showing the progress of weaned and unweaned animals at the 
Montgomery Dairy Farm ]£ gireu below— 



Showing progress of the weaned and vn-iveaned herd of the Montgomery Dairy Farm, Montgomery y from 1922 to 
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Note.— Sudden fall in milk yield in 1931-32 was due to an outbreak of foot-aud-moutli disease. 



THE MOTH BORER {AllOYmA STlGTlCTlASPl'a H.) OF 
SUGARCANE IN SOUTH INDIA 


BY 

T. V. RAMAKRISHNA AYYAR, B.A., Pn.D. 

AND 

V. MARGABANDHU, M.A., 

Madras Agricultural Department. 

Scientific work on Hugarcanc pests miglit be said to iiave started in South 
India when the Madras Governnicnl opened the agricultural station at Samalkota 
in iho Godavery Delta in 1002 with the idea of invi^stigating the red-rot — a 
disease that was prevalent then — and Di\ Barber, the thin Government Botanist, 
was put in ehargij of the wwk. Since then other eane stations were added and 
studies were begun with the diflerent aspects in re gard to various local and 
foieign canes. At present the chief eaiK^ stations we have in South India are : — 
Aiiakaiiallo in Vizagapatam distih t, Palur in S. Arcot district, and the Imperial 
Cane Breeding Station at Coimbatore. In view of the rapid progress made* in the 
study of canes and in view of the incrc'asing areas under sugarcane all over India 
a study of the pests of cane has become very essential and none too early. 

While the semior author had several opjiortxuiities of making a general study 
of the entomology of sugarcane in the various parts of the j)rovinee since lOOd, 
the junior author had the chance of studying the j)ioblcm at some detail while 
was stationed as entonjological assistant at^ the Artakapallc station during 
the years 1930 — 32 and to do some work in connection with insecticidal trials at 
the Coimbatore Cane Station. 


The main pest 

The one about which we are chiefly conceined and which causes damage to 
canes in South India is the cane borer Argyria sticticraspis Hmpsn. What Dm- 
traea saccharalis Fabr. is to other sugareaiie-gi owing countries such as Louisiana, 
British Guiana, Cuba, etc,, ho ia Argyria st kite raspis H. tons. The life-history 
and habits of this borer are as follows. 

The oval, thin, white eggs are laid in masses, partially overlapping one over 
the other resembling the “ scales of a fish.” Each egg is 0 * 7 to 1 • 0 mm. in length. 
In one instance 405 eggs were laid by a single moth and the average by a single 
female was found to work at 229 eggs. The egg-masses are generally laid on the 
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underside of the leaves. The egg period is about 3 to 4 days. The newly-hatched 
larvae scrape the leaves at the outset and do not enter the shoots from the top 
as is the case with Scirpo-phaga. While so scraping, when there is a waft, the 
hatchings hang by the silken threads or strands and are tossed hither and tl ither 
and come into contact with the bottom portion of the shoot. Here they fec^d at 
the outset on the tender sheaths by scraping and causing small holes, thus 
gradually making their way into the shoots. The entrance inside the shoot is 
made from outside. Around a single shoot four or five holes may be seen at 
different points. All these may be due to a single caterpillar or more. A single 
larva may enter a shoot, go on boring the inside, come out again and enter a 
fresh shoot. This is noticed especially in cases where tillers have been put forth 
in clusters of groups of 3, 4 or 6 as the case may be, in which case a single larva 
scrapes the outer sheaths alone in one tiller, enters another tiller and comes out 
again a third time, enters another fresh tiller and so on until at last when it becomes 
fully fed a cocoon is formed out of frass inside the shoot in which it pupates. 
After a period varying from 6 to 10 days the adult molb emerges and escaj)es out 
of the stem through one of the holes made by the larva. The longevity of the 
adult in the case of female has been found to vary from 8 to 12 days and 0 to 9 
days in the case of the male when fed with molasses ; and in the case of a male it 
was found to live for 6 days when starved. The moths are dirty brown, charac- 
terised by the absence of any prominent markings. They shun the light and 
during day time they generally hide amidst cane trash, dricd-iip heaps and inside 
crevices in the soil and are active only during nights when they are attracted f q 
light also to a certain extent. 

Nature and extent of damage by borer 

The caterpillars attack the shoots inside at the bottom and cause the central 
portion, ‘‘the spindle*', to dry up and causing what is known as the “ dead 
heart which snaps. Ultimately the particular sboot dies. This is what actually 
liappens in the case of young shoots. They attack also mature canes in which 
case the buds are also bored right through and tunnelling may be noted among 
the internodes, and these have been found to extend to about a foot in length 
even in certain cases and the diameter of the bore may be up to 6 mm. across. 
As a result of attack to canes it might bo that a severe attack may bring about a 
low stand at the time of harvest. As a result of attack to mature canes by 
causing tunnelling, the canes may dry up resulting in the diminution of sucrose 
Mid purity being lowered ; and at the same time the canes might get hard and 
thus difficult for milling ; and there will also be reduction in yield. 

Extent of damage . — ^It is this aspect of the problem that requires a detailed 
examination. Before gettin*;: into this" study one has to take into considera- 
tion the following points, viz,, a definite number of setts are planted and out of 
this only a certain peroeiitago germinate which constitute the primary shoots. 
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By tho fourth week tillering commences and side shoots are put forth and this 
takes place till the time of first wrapping when superfluous tillers are removed 
— ^healthy as well as attacked — and only a definite number — those with good 
vigour — is retained ; and at the time of harvest we ge t only a certain number of 
canes. Of these the stand at the end decides the yield. Now to take a concrete 
example, take a variety J247 t}»e geimination of which is about 60 per cent. 


Total 

buds planted 

Oerminated 

Before 

wrapping 

shoots 

After 1 

wrapx>ing 
shoots 

Tillers 

removed 

At harvest 
time 

6480 

3943 

14100 

7791 

6273 

4842 


Thus it can be seen that the stand at. the end is more or less nearer those that 
actually germinated at the outset and at the time of first wrapping 46 per cent 
of the shoots were removed. Thus it can also be seen that the shoots produced in 
the interim have been found to ]>o of no av; ;1 and then* has been no appreciable 
reduction in yield. 

The extent of damage in the case of sugarcane may be studied under the 
following heads : — 

1. Effect of damage to young shoots in the early stages — ^from the time of 

germination up to the time of first wrapping — on the yield at the eid. 

2. Effect of damage to primary shoots in tlu^ early stages on tlu‘ yield at 

the end. 

3. Effect of damage to mature canes, t.e., damage to internodes. 

i. Effect of damage to young shoots in the early stages^frem the time of 
germination up to the time of first wrappmg^ when svpe^fvous tilkrs aie removed — 
on the yield at the end, — Even at the outset, in considering this asx)ect of damage, it 
will be interesting to note how the ryot views the damage at this stage of the crop 
and this can well bo stated in Ibe words of the late Dr. Barber as follows : “ The 
ryot views the matter with equanimity because he knows that the pest merely 
causes the lateral branches to be developed into larger numbers and he asserts 
that he gets a better stand of canes when theic is an attack of the moth borer.’* 
In the case of attack to young shoots the following are possible : — 

(fl) The plant itself will die ; (6) as a result of attack more shoots will be put 
forth ; (c) the attack happens to the primaries as well as to the 
secondaries ; (d) it may be that the attack may happen to the 

primaries oven before the side shoots aie put forth or after that ; 
(e) as a result of attack at various stages there will be dioots of 
varying ages ; (/) heavy output of thoots would also mean dissipa* 
tion of food material in the soil, 

b2 
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In these circumstances it is incumbent on us to find exactly the damage done 
by the borer in the early stages on the yield. The best way of doing this will be 
to correlate the infestation in the early stages with the stand at the end and the 
consequent yield. To note the percentage of infestation during this period, 
counts were taken in the following manner. 

The infestation commences only from the fifth week. Therefore weekly 
counts of dead liearts ’’ were taken plot by plot till the time of first wrapping ; 
and no counts wore taken afterwards in view of the removal of superfluous tillers 
and the infestation itself going down as the canes begin to mature. This period 
may vary from 3 to 6 months according as the time of planting. The percent- 
age of infestation to be referred to hereinafter would mean the infestation 
during this period. We know the number of ** dead hearts’* got throughout this 
period. We) know the number of healthy shoots at the time of first wrapping. 
Both these totalled together would give us the total output of shoots during 
this period. And the percentages are worked out in relation to this total 
numl)er. Of course one point that needs mention liere will bo that there may 
be some dying for causes other than the borer ana such shoots may not be 
many and these do not come in this, and even if these are taken into account 
we may not know whether these will got attacked or not or were attacked 
before. 

When once a method has boon evolved to work out the percentage of infesta- 
tion, one can correlate the same with the yield at the end, which would give us 
the effect of borer attack. 

The following statement would give us an idea as to the effect of borer 
infestation on the stand and yield results obtained in the case of certain oxperi* 
mental fields on the sugarcane station at Anakapallo during the season 1931-32. 


tieldNo. 

Experiment 

j 

Stand at the end 

Variety 

1 

Per cent 


3 links 

4 links 

6 links 

infestation 

63 

Spacing 

36944 

9301*1 

Yield 

33313 

9494-79 
in pounds i 

32460 

9346-83 
>or acre. 

J 247 

CO 


From the above it can be seen that the yield obtained is fairly more than the 
average of 6000 to 6000 pounds ; and a 60 per cent all-round infestation has not been 
able to cause any appreciable reduction on the yield. This is the case of a field 
where there is uniform distribution of the pest. 
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In the case of another field the following results were obtained : — 



B 208 


MA 21 


Plot 

No. 

Per cent 
infestation 

Stand 

Weight of 
jaggery 

Per Pont ^ 
infestation | 

Stand 

Weight of 
jaggery 

1 

20 14 

3S0 j 

104*75 

22*88 

518 

175*75 

2 

44*11 

387 

105 •25 

1 

31*23 

1 

471 

146*75 

3 

39*22 

396 

1 111-75 

38*04 

413 

143*50 

4 

39*76 

382 

107-25 

32*99 

526 

157*25 

5 

37 • so 

364 

105-00 

31*20 

504 

171*25 

G 

37* 12 

378 

I(Mi-25 

29 *(>9 

53 1 

190*25 


The above is tlK', casci of a fi(^1d where there are two varieties B 208 and MA 21, 
The two show a similar ra.iige of infestation. TJio diflbreiit plots show different 
degrees of infestatioji and it is easy to corr(*Iato the ii\f jstjdion with the yield. The 
infestation has boi-n found to vary from about 20 to »‘^7 j)er (‘(^nt in the former and 
about 22 to 29*69 ]>er <*(mt in the latter. But tin? yirdd has been found to bo more 
or less steady showing no variation aeeording to the degree of infestation. This 
again shows that the yield has not boon affoc‘tod by the infestation in the early stages. 
The most glaring instance in the above is that lljerc had boon \ery little difference 
in yield, viz,, when the infestation is 26*14 per (eiit it is 104*75 Ih.:. and when the 
infestation is 44*11 per cent it is 105*25 lbs. in the case of B 208 ; and there had 
been very little difference in stand and the figures when carefully gone through 
will reveal that the whole thing is erratic. 


Results of manurial trials will further confirm the above view points. 


Serial 

No. 

1 ton G. N. C. 

16 cwt. G. N. C. 

10 cwt. G. 

N. C. 

1 

j 8 cwt. G. N. 0, 

\Vet cent 
infes- 
tation 

Stand 

Weight 

Jaggery 

Per cent 
infoR- 
tation 

Stand 

Wol|tht 

Jaggury 

Per ernt , 
iufes- Stand 
tation I 

1 

1 Weight 
of 1 
1 jaggery 1 

Per cent 

taiion 

Stand 

Weight 

of 

Jaggery 

1 

2 

31 *62 

809 

220*76 




j i 

1 

i 

! 




8 

27*70 

1066 

254*26 

87*08 

048 

236*60 

36*37 ; 1000 ; 

233*25 

80*48 

065 


4 

43*54 

047 

254*60 

44*06 

880 

252*60 

61*45 I 810 

211*00 

i 

41*63 

982 



G. N. C. Ground-nut cake. 
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Even in the above case it is erratic and the infestations do not appear to govern 
the 3deld. 

With reference to another raanurial trial : 


Serial 

No. 

F.Y.M. 

G. N. C. \V. I. 


Ammonium sulphate 

Per cent 
infestation 

Stand 

Weight of 
jaggc'ry 

For cent 
infestation 

Stand 

Weight of 
jaggery 

1 

38 0.5 

890 

164-25 

1 

30-24 ^ 

966 

213-76 

2 

31-59 


161-76 

32-39 

920 

171-00 

3 

32 00 

1113 

205-25 

32-05 

883 

180-76 

4 

27-37 

995 

182-26 

27-01 

967 


5 

27-92 

052 

180-50 

31-84 

888 

186-76 

6 

2G-61 

909 

174-00 

24-87 

908 

193-25 


F.y.M. W.I. 


Serial No. 

Per cont inO'station 

Star.d 

W eight of jaggerj. 

1 

26-66 

1000 

191-26 

2 

24*40 

978 

180-76 

3 

23-12 

986 

173-76 

4 

. 26-16 

968 

177-26 

5 

26-67 

868 

167-76 

6 

21-21 

990 

190-00 


Prom the above it can be seen that the infestation in the early stages may 
not affect the yield at the end. And this, one has to attribute to the fact that the 
crop is able to recoup very well during the period between the removal of super- 
fluous tillers and the time of harv ^t . 
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2. The effect of damage to primary shoots in the early stages on the final ouUtum 
of the crop. During tho sorsoii 1931-32 the experiment to note the effect of damRge 
to primary shoots in the early stages, i.e., from the time of planting down to the 
time of fiist wrapping on the yield and tonnage at the end, i.e., at the time of harvest, 
was continued with two varieties B 201 and J 247. Two six-cent plots were 
taken in the case of B 208 and four such plots were taken in the case of J 247. The 
attacked and unattacked primary shoots were marked with pieces of cloth and stakes 
and the individual clumps were tied together — constituting attacked and un- 
attacked clumps according as the respective primary shoot is attacked or not. Only 
160 clumps of attacked and unattacked can be got from each of the six-cent 
plots ; and in the case of J 247, in plot TV, only 120 clumps can bo obtained from 
each. Forty clumps constituted a sample taken at random from tho 160 
clumps, thus constituting 4 samples in all. 

The figures below roi)resent the increase over the attacked : — 


Varit ty 

Nuritbor of 
cau<‘n 

T 

W('ight of 
ciinc.> 

Sucrose 

i 

1 

f 

Weight of 
jaggery 


1 

1 

Per cent I 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per ct nt 

B 208 

~-4*48 

1 

10-27 

—0*28 

7*88 

J 247 

1 

17-11 1 

33*13 

5* 15 

40*31 


From the above figures if would aj)])ear that the general trend is in favour 
of the unattacked. This is whii.t one finds after tho averages are struck. If only 
we examine tlie figures closely, one could find variations from plot to j)lot. In 
tho case of B 208 the results are erratic. In one plot the distributic)!! of tho pest 
is to a greater degree than in tho next plot ; and whereas in the case of J 247 the 
differences noticed between the attacked and the unattacked clumps were very 
marked and pronounced even to a judgment of the eye. In the case of tho attacked 
the canes were very slender and delicate and thin at the point of breaking ; where- 
as in the case of unattacked the canes were ver^' thick and uniformly good com- 
paratively and a uniform difference has been maintained between the attacked 
and unattacked in each of the plots. This pronomuJed diflerenco is rather difficult 
to explain especially when we note the erratic nature in the case (d* B 208. It might 
probably bo due to a predisposition in the case of the attacked to succjurab to any 
adverse factor and consequently should have fared worse ; whereas tho unattacked 
should have withstood, coming up well as they were at tho beginning. But the 
general stand of the crop in the field would appeay to bo poor. Another point 
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that might be of interest is that similar number of canes show greater weight in the 
case of unattackod than in the case of attacked. 

In conclusion it might bo said that the results are in favour of the unattaoked 5 
still it is rather unsafe to determine this effect of damage to young shoots on the 
yield because the crop remains, after the attack, for 8 to 9 months and the canes 
may recoup very well during this period and any effect felt cannot be correctly 
determined. 

3. Effect of damage to mature canes . — In this case the damage happens to the 
intemodes as a result of tunnelling, such canes are generally hard, devoid of juice, 
difficult to be milled, the purity of the juice and the quality of the jaggery being 
affected thereby. 

Sometimes it might so happen that in certain cases the intemodal buds will 
also be damage^d, iii which case the planting material will bo affected. Of course 
the damage is not much in this direction. 

Damage has boon noted to bo soi’ious in the case of seedlings raised from seeds 
at the Cane Brooding Station, Ooirnbatori , especially during the season 1927, when 
5000 to 6000 sof.dlings wore damaged. Here, in this case, the seedlings are too 
young and borers wore foJind to attack the tillers as well. 

Again, in the wake of borer attack, other insoc^ts might gain entry and cause 
further havoc ; and, it is possible, fungus disoasos may also gain entry. 

Incidence of the pest 

This study may be styled as an ecological study of the post. By an ecological 
study is meant a study of the incidence of the post in relation to environment, such 
as the responses due to meteorological conditions, irrigations meted out, spacings 
given, time of planting, nature of seed material used, ability of a variety to put 
forth largo number of shoots and its relation to the degree of incidence, cultural 
operations such as h'ooings or ploiighings or guniaka woi kings given and if so their 
effect, direct or indirect, on the pest. A study in this direction would give a clue 
as to the reason for any high degree of incidence noted anywhere and also gives 
an idea as to the factor or factors that govern such incidence. 

(a) Rainfall and its effect . — The average rainfall in the Vizagapatam tract 
is about 40 inches and the same during the year 1931-32 was 43*5 inches. And 
in this particular season during which counts of infestation Were taken, it would 
seem that the rainfall during the hot weather which comprises the months of March, 
April and May was far below the averages, viz., inches, the average being 6* 76 
inches for 6 years. If wo classify the season into hot weather — March, April and 
May ; South-West monsoon — Juno, July, August and Septeml>er, and the North. 
East monsoon — October, November, December and January, then the planting 
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is done during the hot months and the wrapping and proppings during the South- 
West monsoon by which time the superfluous tillers are removed and the canes 
begin to develop. The distribution of rainfall for the year is as follows 

Inches 

Hot months . . . . . . . . 3*48 

Smith -West monsoon . , . . . . . 18*04 

North-East monsoon . . . . . . . 21*10 

The planting time generally comes during the hot months and naturally the 
]>hinting8 on the station fidl within this i>eriod and it can be seen from the following 
plantings that the incidence is very high during the early plantings : — 


Field No. 


Treatment 


Infest ation T 


Remarks 


(‘.3 

53 



1 Per cent 

Spacing experiment 

j 00*4 

fiTigation experiment . 

55*8 

Manurial C. N. 0. series 

38*8? 

Manurinl F. Y. M. series 

28*20 

MA 21 and B 208 comparison 

36*10 

Varieties Class T . 

20*32 

Varieties Class Tl . 

21*44 

Proppings and wrappings 

17*44 


1 

^Planted during 
J February 


I 

^Planted during 
I Mm ell 

j 


"I 

y Planted during 
April 


From the above it is clear that as the crop synchronises with the early rains 
the infestation goes down and it follows that absence of rains does exert a 
favourable influence on the degree of incidence of the pest. 


(6) The effect of drought . — When fields No. 63 and 53 — spacing and irrigation 
experiments respectively — are taken into consideration, then irrigation or no irri- 
gation does not appear to cause any difierentiation in the degree of infestation. 
These two have been taken up for comparison because both happen to be early 
plantings, planted by about the middle of February ; and similar number of counts 

V 
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were also taken in both the oases ; and the former received irrigations and the latter 
did not. The degree of infestation is higher in both the oases, viz., about 00 per 
Cent and 66 per cent respectively, but when we take into account the irrigaticm 
experiment — late planted, viz., Field No. 64 — ^planted in April — it shows 62 per cent 
infestation and if this is compared with other plantings done in April which re- 
ceived irrigations and showed a lower degree of infestation than even those planted 
in March, it would seem as if drought is responsible for this heavy degree of incidence 
of the pest. Thus we see early-planted showing a similar degree of infestation both 
in the irrigated and unirrigated ; and the late-planted showing higher degree 
in the unirrigated and less in the irrigated. In the former it can be explained that 
the two plantings come under the hot weather characterised by the absence of rains ; 
whereas in the latter, in spite of rains, the late-planted irrigation experiment does 
not get irrigation and this comes to absence of water-supply which comes under 
drought. Thus the two can be explained as due to drought conditions, 

(c) The nature of the seed material used and pest incidence. — In the case of an- 
other field 10- A. — ^Wrapping experiment with Co. 213 — ^the one point that stands 
prominent is that in the case of the short crop seed, irrespective of the 
wrappings, the percentage of infestation is consistently higher in all the three 
treatments than in the case of the mature seed as the figures below show r — 


Per cent 


Per'oent 

Propped and nnwrappc^d short 
crop seed 

22*65 

Propped and unwrapped mature 
seed ..... 

16*82 

Propped and half-wrapped 
short crop seed 

22*72 

Propped and half- trapped 

mature seefl . . . 

12*63 

Wrapped and propped short 
crop seed 

17*80 

Wrapped and propped mature 
seed • . . . , 

12*03 


Thus it is further confirmed that in the case of Field No. 23 — Class TI — canes 
B 208 (short crop seed) have shown a i>ercentage of 24*48 per cent as against 
16*67 per cent (local seed). 

(d) The effect of the different manurial treatments on the degree of incidence of the 
pest . — There are two manurial experiment fields — one goundnut cake (Q, N. C.) 
series and the other farmyard manure (F. Y, M,) seriesi The results of these two 
experiments have shown that the variation in the degree of infestation for a par- 
ticular treatment among the different repetitions is more or less to the same 
wtent in the case of the diffident treatments ; and If at all there is any difference 
between any two troRi^ments it might be due to any factor and it piay not be poisable 
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tosay towlmt factor unless further observations firo made over tJie same series. 
The variations may be seen in the following cases : — 


10000 lb. F. Y. M. 

2000 lb. \V. I. 
640 lb. C. N. 0. 1 

1 

10000 lb. F. Y. M. 

2000 lb. W. I. 

260 lb. Ammouiuiii 
sulphate 

II 

•27(ttir» 11). F. Y. M. 

2000 lb. W. 1. 

Ill 

1 

Per cent ! 

Per cent 

Vov C*:*nt 

38 OS 

30-24 

25-66 

31 -50 

32*39 

24 • 40 

32-00 

27-01 

23-12 

27*37 

32*63 

26-16 

26*92 

31-84 

21-21 

26*61 

24-87 

26 .67 

30-69 

29-83 

24-19 


From tJie above it can be seen that in the case of 1 and II there i« very little 
difference as the averages will show and in the case of III the infestation is (com- 
paratively low and this is so with very little range of variation among the different 
Repetitions. Now comes the difficulty whether this is due to the particular treat- 
ment and if so this requires to be further confirmed. 


(e) Time of planting and /fte degree of incidence , — Fields jJ anted by about the 
month of February, viz., the early-planted ones, showed a very high degree of in* 
festation rising up to even 60 per cent ; then come the March plantings wliich show 
infestation up to 36 per cent ; and lastly come the April plantings where the infesta- 
tion is as low as 11 *92 per cent— barring the irrigation experiment — late planted. 


(/) The effect of epaoing on the tncidence.—The degree of infestation in the two 
spacing experiments— early and late— shows that the attack has been more or less 

F 2 
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distributed to ui equid degree among all the spacings and the follpiring figures 
represent the infestations: — 


J’ield 

Slinks 

4 links 

6 links 

Early-planted . . . v . 

Per cent 

60*76 

Per coat 

60*4 

Per cent 

60*06 

Lato-plantod ...... 

29*00 

27*65 

29*68 


From the above figures it is clear that light and space do not appear to have 
exerted any infiuenco at all on the degree of incidence of the pest. 


(g) The effect of guntaka mrking on the degree of incidence, — There wore re- 
ports to the effect that guntaka workings have minimised the infestations a 
good deal. On the Anakapalli station guntakas, it would appear, were worked 
in all the fields but the counts of infestation showed no relationship with this. On 
the other hand in certain cases where guntahan were worked, the infestation was 
as high as 60 per cent. 

(h) Topographical relation of the fields and the incidence. — (To study whether tho 
degree of incidence in tho different portions of the same field is due to any differen- 
tial treatments or due to chance egg-layings in the field by the insects.) ' Plans 
of field wore drawn up and the percentages of attack were marked out plot by plot 
in tho case of the different fields, to study this variation. A run at these plans 
shows that the degree of incidence does not appear to vary according as the treat- 
ments — ^whether manurial or otherwise— meted out but in a very erratic fashion 
irrespective of tho treatments, thus making it difiScult to say whether the variations 
noted are due to any one or several other extraneous factors. 

(i) Number of shoots put forth and its relation to the degree of incidence . — 
Tho point under study in this connection is this, viz., whether one can minimise 
tho degree of borer attack by having a variety which would bo able to put forth 
large numlxir of shoots. In tho course of studies on borer incidence, it was thought 
that tho degree of borer incidence is greatly influenced by the number of shoots 
put forth. This was amply borne out in the case of Fields No. 63 and 64 — ^Irriga- 
tion experiments, early and late plantings respectively — where a more or less equal 
degree of infestation among the four varieties has shown varying degrees of effect 
on tho number of canes present immediately before and after wrapping. And this 
variation among the four varieties, viz., J 247, Max 10, MA 21 and Co. 213, was found 
mainly due to the variation in the degree of the total output of shoots among these 

, varieties ; and in the case of a variety like Co. ^13 even a higher degree of infesta- 
tion does uot appear to have caused much reduction in the number of canes present 
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immediately before and after wrapping, whereas a similar degree of infestation 
caused, a good deal of reduction in the case of the other varieties. In the case of 
these two fields there was white ant attack also and in spite of this Co. 213 has given 
h,Tgo number of shoots more than half of what was obtained in the case of the other 
two varieties with regard to the before-wrappiiig shoots. It is known that Co. 213 
is a good tillerer. Therefore it was thoiiglit that the degree of tillering decides 
the degree of borer infestation. But in the case of a variety like MA 21, thongh 
it tillers to the extent Co. 213 does, when one enters a field of MA 21, the field will 
be gappy and this has been found due to poor germination. Tliei efoie it is that in 
order to have a variety wliich can put forth a large number of shoots, that parliciilor 
variety should have good tillering capacity and good powers of geimination. It 
might be that a variety with a low percentage of gcJ mination may show good capacity 
to tiller as is the (*ase with MA 21. It might be that a variety with a high per- 
centage of germination maj^ show also an equally good tillering capacity as is the 
case witli Co. 2J3. It might be that a variety with good percentage of germination 
may have a poor capacity to tiller as is the case with P. 0. J 2878 and to a 
degree in the ease of J 247. And it might also be possible that a variety with poor 
g(‘rmiuation may show poor tillering capacity. Thus it can be seen that eitlur 
good pereontage of germination or good capacity to tiller by itself may not be a 
sufficient character for a variety to be commendable. But a combination of both 
niiiy i)rove to bo highly advantageous in inducing that variety to put forth a large 
juimber of shoots. A vai iety which is capable of putting forth a large number of 
slioots would appear to have the following points to its creilit : — 

(i) If it were to show an equal degree of infestation along witJi oilier varic- 
iujs with which it is compared, this will always show a larger number 
of shoors, before or after wrapping, tJiaii iii tlic case of the other 
varieties. 

(u) If in a field the infestation is equally di.siributed among the sever al 
varieliijs, then the variety which shows a large number of slioots 
or is cajiablo of putting forth a large number of shoots will naturally 
show a lower degree of infestation than in the others. 

(iii) If a variety is capable of putting forth a larg number of shoots ilieii it 
might be possible to get the required number of canes at the time of 
harvest even after making due allowance for contingencies such as 
deaths of slioots in the early stages and deaths duo to damage to 
iuternodes later and the consequent entry of fungus and other diseases, 
etc. 

All treatments that one might give appear to centre on this aspect of inducing 
the varieties to put forth a large number of shoots, i.c., spacing, manurial treat- 
ments, drought, etc. 
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(j) Varietal auaceptibiliiy. --T:hk aspect of the problem requires a thorough 
and detailed study. In connection with this the following terms havcj to lye clearly 

umlerstood, vi«., resistance, susceptibility, immunity and tolerance. Resistance 

would mean the ability to check tlie progress of attack ; susceptibility would mean 
succumbing to the attack ; immunity would mean absolute freedom from attack 
and its ability to ward it off by character inherent to it ; and tolerance is the power 
to bear the brunt of the attack in spite of the damage being done, not succumbing 
to the attack. Susceptibility to or immunity from an attack may mainly be due 
to certain inherent characters of a physiological or morphological nature found 
in the varieties themselves. Resistance to attack may be classified under two 
heads, viz,, direct and indirect. Direct resistance may be defined as that by which 
variety or varieties arc capable of resisting the disease on account of certain charac- 
ters inherent or ingrained in the gene itself ; and indirect r(‘sistaiicc may be due 
to the effect of certain environmental factors on the varieties themselves. V arid ics 
with least degree of susceptibility, amidst natural and field eonditions, may be. 
styled as resistant. It might be possible that varieties showing resistance under 
fiidd conditions may become susceptible when inocadated ; varh'ties suj^posed to be 
resistant to a high d<‘gre{^ may show symptoms of suRceptibility and less resistant 
ones showing jjronounccd synqjtoms ; plants might get attacked at the beginning 
and recover afterwards when the crop gets an advanced stage. Rcsistaiue may 
after all prove to bo relativ(j in the case of any variety dei)cuding uiion conditions 
favourable for the incjidonce of the post. 

From these it can be soeii that to talk of varietal susceptibilit y it would be unsafe 
unless all aspects of it are taken into account. 

Varietal susceptibility in the case of canes may hy studied by taking into account 
the two irrigation experiments— early and late— where the percentage of infestation 
among the four varieties is as follows : — 


Variety 

Eaily 

Lato 









Per cent 

Per cent 

J 247 

, 

. 

, 


. 

. 

. 

6»9 

54*98 

Mmx 10 . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

58- ♦ 

66*23 

MA 21 . 

• 

, 

. 

. 

. 


• 

5S1 

61*«6 

Co. 213 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

61’8 

46*97 
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From the above fignres it can be seen that there lias been little difference in the 
degree of attack in the case of the two fields and so also among the different varieties. 
In the case of the two fields there appears to be an even distribution of the pest 
inspite of the four different varieties. 

Coming to Fields No. 25 and 23, percentage of infestation among the varieties 
is as follows : — 

Field No. 2S. 


Variety 

Per cent 

Variety 

Per cent 

J 247 . 

Co. 213 

Co. 243 . 

Co. 281 . 

24 03 
27*72 
22*42 
20*33 

Co. 290 . 

Co. 312 . 

Co. 313 . 

MA 21 . . . J 

18*20 

10*03 

10*17 

2301 

The average works out 

20*32 pnr 

Field No. 2 

cent. 

S, Class TI, 

Variety 

P(*r cent 

Variety 

Per cent 

J 247 . 

D 131 . 

B 208 . 

(Short crof ). 

H. M. 320 

B 208 . 

(T^ocal .seecB. 

21*20 

27*87 

24*28 

22*10 

10*57 

H. M. 544 

P. O. .T. 2878 . 

Ma\. 10 . 

MA2I 

Co. 213 . 

Co. 290 . 

23*23 

22*93 

19*06 

28*04 

16*03 

10*10 


The average for the field works out at 21*04 per cent. 

From the above it can be seen that the degree of attack may be said to be almost 
equal in the two fields. Herein also it is difficult to say whether there has been 
varietal resistance. For instance, in the case of varieties Co. 213 and (^o. 290 it 
is 27*72 p(‘r cent and 18*26 per cent respectively in the ease of Field No. 25 ; wlierc- 
as it is 16*03 per cent and 10*1 per cent re.sjNH^tively for the same f wo varieties 
in Field No. 28 ; and one finds variation in the degree ef atlack in spite of the faet 
that there had been equal distribution of the pest in the two fields, among these 
varieties. Any variation in the degree of attack might due to sevi^ral fadors. 
The so-called resistance that one finds might be dependent upon mechanical factors 
or otherwise. It is not definitely known in these eases wliother there had been 
direct resistance to attack or the resistance due to characters as.soeiated with growth 
such as hardne8.s or thickness of the cuticle, etc., or other similar morphological 
characters or to a sporadic or endemic natim* of the borer itself. Th(‘refore it niav 
not be safe to conclude on these figures the response which the different varieties 
of oancMS mak^ toward the incidence of borer attack. 
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In Tucuman, in view of the high degree of infestation noted among the native 
canes, they were replaced by the Java P. O. J. varieties. Tliere was a phenomenal 
diminution in borer infestation. This was attributed to the resistancie exhibited 

by P. O. J. canes and it was even reported i ** with the general 

planting of the Java canes the moth borer has ceased to be a problem.*’ In the 
words of Rosenfeld this difference in the degree of infestation between the native 
and the P. 0. J. canes is dm', to ** The increased fibre content of the rind and in- 
ternodes mahes penetration into the inner tissues of the cane by the moth borer 
a very more difficult matter than in such eases as Rayada, etc.” Then (‘ame Hollo- 
way and Haley with their explanation, m., ” it seemed that if the 

borer had ceJised to be a pest it was not due so much to any resistance of the new 
varieties themselves as to another cause. The new varieties have given a number 
of ” stubble ” in Argentina as against one or two stubble crops of Ihe old varieties. 
This means that less and less eane is planted and more and more spi ings uj) yt*ar 
after year from the stubble. Now it lias been found that a dangerous source of 
bon^r infestation is in the planted stalks and the issuing adults making tlu'.ir way 
through the slight eovering of soil, ready to oviposit on the plants of the grass 
family. Thus the less eanes there were planted, the fewer borers wore plant(‘d in 
the stalks, and as more and more of the long stubbling Java varic^ties we n* ])lant.ed 
the numbers of hibernating larvae were progressively reduced.” 

The above statement of Holloway and Haley is misleading and incorrect ac- 
cording to others, due to the fact that there had been a decided increase in the 
degree of infestation among the P. O. J. canes and secondly ” that the extraordinary 
and sudden diminution in Diatrcea infestation in the Tueuman eatjo fic^lds first be- 
ctame evident in 1919, the year following the wholesale replanting of the fields with 
P. 0. J. eanes, when, according to Messrs. Holloway and Haley, then* should have 
been an unprecedented increase in the amount of Diatrcea due to the abnormally 
large amount of seed cane containing borers whicb had been planted the previous 
year. Further, it is rather difficult to comprehend how the effects upon borc^r 
infestation of the long* stubbling feature of new varieties could j)Ossibly make itself 
felt while the majority of the fields were plants and first ratoons ”. 

Then it became evident ” that the notable reduction in borer infestation in 
Tueuman was due pnmorily to the efleots of the abnormally severe winters which 
occurred at the time when the varietal change took place 

Therefore, anything in the nature of resistance should not be taken at its value 
but one should get into the factor or factors that are responsible for resistance. 


COKBinONS FAVOUBABLB FOB THE BREEDINO OF THE PEST 

As far as agricultural practices are concerned : {i) there is no close period or 
anything like ofT-season characterised by the absence of crop, (n) while the harvest 
is going on plantings will be done and, (Hi) the time of first wrapping superfluous 
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tillers, which include attacked also, are removed, and thrown into the 
manure pit. 

Natijbal enemies 

It is possible that almost all the parasites so far noted on moth borers on 
cholam and maize in addition to those noted on borers of cane are also enemies of 
the cane borers. The chief egg parasites of the cane borer are the minute Chalcid 
Trickogramma minvJtv/m Riley and the Scelionid PTianurus beneficiena Zehnt. These 
are also found parasitic on the eggs of Scirpophaga and the paddy stem borer 8choe^ 
nobius. The larval parasites so far noted are Stenobracon nicevillei, B. No detailed 
studies have however been made as to the bionomics or the economic possibilities of 
these. 


CiONTBOL MEAST7RES 

(i) Several measures such as hand-picking of egg-masses, cutting out of *dead 
hearts’, setting up light traps and trash traps, burning of trash, etc., have been 
suggested by entomologists all over the world. But so far as we are concerned, 
no measures have been tried to test their comparative effectiveness on the 
degree of infestation ; and consequently all these aspects require a detailed study 
before anything definite may be said on any or all of these methods. Trash traps 
were tried at Anakapalli and the catches were not commensurate with the trouble 
taken in examining the trash ; but on the other hand, the trash disclosed a number 
of snakes. 

(n') Biological control. — Much work has been done in other cane-growing 
countries of the world such as Louisiana, British Guiana, etc., especially in con- 
nection with the egg-parasite Trickogramma minvJtum Riley ; and a good deal of 
technique has been evolved for the successful breeding of these parasites ; and in 
this coimection the names of Wolcott from Porto Rico, Spencer and Hinds from 
Louisiana and Flanders from California are worthy of note, especially the latter. 
Even here the consensus of opinion is not favourable and there are even warnings 
from certain quarters not to be carried away by this fad ; and it may be well here 
to quote what Harry H. Smith has to say on this : “ We cannot definitely say at the 
present time that the mass-breeding and distribution of Trickogramma is useless 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that none of the field experiments 
carried on up to the present with this parasite has given thoroughly satisfactory 
results. It would, therefore, be unwise to launch out on a large scale programme 
of Trickogramma work until the projects under way at present in various parts of 
the world have been carried on a little longer 

Biological control is successful in Hawaii, but is not so in the West Indies. 
Therefore we cannot take it as a maxim that whatever is successful in other parts 
of the world will also prove successful in India. So far as we in South India are 
concerned, some work with the egg-parasite Trickogramma which is a cosmopolitan 

u 
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ismoi aad N^uflk man; woikero io different parts of tike worid are trying to utilise 
against the oane borers, as stated above, appears to be going on in Mysore and it 
is our idea also to try the same. 

Therefore, before we attempt at a oontarol in this direction it is incumbent on os 
to make a parasite survey along the following lines, viz., the parasites that exist 
in. our own country, their bionomics, their distribution, degree of incidence, 
seasonal abundance, the degree to which they are effective in checking tiie pest, 
and lastly to find out whether we have to supplement these with those from other 
countries. 

(iii) Insecticidal trials. — During the seasons 1927 and 1928 insecticidal trials 
were conducted at the Cane-Breeding Station, Coimbatore. The following in- 
secticides, viz., Paris green and lime, sodium fiuosilioate by itself, the same diluted 
with lime, lead arsenate powder, Levosol fiuosilioate, paradiohlorobenzene and 
Seekay were used. 

And the results have shown that one cannot rely on inseotioidal trials for borers, 
in view of the costliness of the insecticides themselves, the difficulty of application, 
the frequency with which they have to be applied, the injurious effects on the leave, 
and shoots when not properly diluted with lime or otherwise, especially when there 
are rains after dusting, the non-adhering {properties of the dust in dry condition 
and last but not least the habit of the borer itself which lives and causes damage 
from inside the stems. On all these counts, inseoticides are much limited in their 
scope. 


CONOLtrSION 

la eonriusion it has to be said that much work yet remains to be done, es. 
pecially in conneotion with a stuify of its natural enemies and the possibilities of 
utilising these against the borers ; and much remains to be done in conneotion with 
control measures, espemally comparing the effectiveness of the diffwont types of 
Gontrd measures on the degree cff infestation, which is the most important part of 
the wcsrk winch would give us a working knowledge to ^ply these measures with a 
owtain amoont of eonfidenoe. 

This paper does not profess to ormtain all about the oane hater ; but on the 
other hat^, the object (ff the paper is to chiefly stress upon eertain aspects 
of the borer prcdtlem sutfit as the nature and extent of damage and the various 
factors that govern the degree of ineidenoe, and to bring iMmo that muoh work 
yet temaons to be done, on lines aimUar to those conducted in other eane-growxng 
areas of the world, in more intense and thorough fashioa. 

The writms wish to expiesa thew thanks to Mr. A. 0. Edmonds, the then 
Deputy Dirootor Agrieultare, I Ckele^ for affcoding facilities for the study of 
bcHter hMidsnoo am the AgrioriNtoral Station at Auak a p at li i dining 1980*32. 
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THE CODLING MOTH IN INDIA 


BY 

HEM SINGH PRUTHI,M.So.,Ph.D., 

Imperial Entomologist, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa. 

It ia of interest to record the occurrence in India of the codling moth {Las- 
peyresia pomoneUa Linn), a very notorious pest of apples, pears, etc., in America, 
Australia and other important fruit-growing areas of the world. In U. S. A. alone 
where in addition to apples and pears, prunes, walnuts, quince, etc., are also 
attacked, the damage caused by this pest runs up to 2 to 3 million sterling per 
annum. The damage is done by the larva of this moth. Except for a doubtful 
record of this insect in Dras Ladakh (Kashmir) some years ago, this species has 
not been reported to occur in any part of the Indian Empire. But as a result of 
investigations carried out by one of my assistants in the environs of Quetta during 
the last summer it has been found that this pest, along with another post {SpiUmota 
oceUana) which does similar damage, infests several fruits in that area. The 
identification of the species has been confirmed by the Imperial Institute of 
Entomology, London. 

A brief account of the insect and the nature of its damage is given below, so 
that fruit-growers in various parts of India may be able to recognize the pest if it 
appears in their orchards. The writer will be glad to receive reports, preferably 
accompanied by actual specimens, of the occurrence of this species in any part of 
India, so that the extent of distribution and economic status of the pest in this 
country may bo determined. 

The adult moths appear in orchards in spring or early summer when the apple 
trees are in fiower. The moth (Plate XXXIII, fig. 1) is about 1/3 in. long and 
2/3 in. across the wings when fully expanded. The fore-wings are brownish grey, 
with a oharacteristio copper-coloured patch near their apices. The moth lays 
eggs usually one, occasionally two or three in number on leaves, twigs and outsides 
of the fiowers.' The eggs are small, oval, very much fiattened, resembling tiny, 
shining discs. The newly hatched larva is dirty white in colour, with a brown or 
dark brown head. It is very active. It generally enters the setting fruit through 
the eye ’* or the calyx cup and gradually gnaws its way inside the fruit till it 
reaches the core where it eats up the pips and the neighbouring soft parts of the 
fruit. The wormy ” or the infested fruits become shrivelled up and reduced in 
size and with even moderately strong wind are likely to drop off the tree (Plate 
XXXIY). After feediivg for three to four weeks within the fruit the larva 
becomes full-grown (Plate XXXIII, fig. 2) when it measures from | to } in. in 

( S22 ) 
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length and has a pinkish colour especially on its ventral side. It then starts 
eating its way out through the side of the fruit (Plate XXXIII, fig. 4) which may 
still bo on the tree or may have dropped to the ground. The larva after leaving 
the fruit crawls under a suitable shelter, such as, crevices of bark, folds of dead 
leaves, corners of broken packing cases and other rubbish where it spins a silken 
cocoon and passes the winter therein. At the approach of the following warm 
weather it pupates (Plate XXXTII, fig. 3), and in duo course emerges as adult 
moth and repeats the history outlined above . Sometimes the larva before entering 
the winter sleep may pass through another generation and thus there may be two 
generations in the year. The moth themselves do not oat anything except liquid 
things like the juice of fermented apple. They fly about at dusk and spend the 
day hiding under dead leaves, bark, etc. 

The methods of control which can be usefully adopted against this pest may 
also be briefly described hero. 

Prevention is bettor than cure ** is very true in the case of insect iDests. 
Prom the foregoing brief account of the life-history of the codling moth it will bo 
noticed that its larvae pass winter in the crevices of dead bark, under dry leaves, 
old packing cases and other rubbish lying about in orchards. If all those shelters 
are removed and “ wormy apples destroyed whenever soon, the chances of the 
following crop getting infested will certainly be very much reduced. The soil 
round and below the trees should also be examined for the hibernating larvae 
which should be destroyed. Of course all the fruit-growers in a tract should take 
such measures simultaneously otherwise the pest will easily travel from the clear 
orchards to the unclean ones. Sometimes these measures of cleanliness are not 
enough to keep the pest down and the larvae have to be killed directly by various 
sprays. In winter when there is no fear of injuring tender foliage and flowers the 
trees can bo cleaned with tar-distiUate and other oily washes which besides killing 
some of the hibernating larvae reduce the number of cracks and crevices in which 
they can spin their cocoons. In summer a spray consisting of lead arsenate (1 lb. 
in 50 gallons of water) should be applied soon after the petals have just fallen off 
and before the calyx cups have closed so that some poison may get deposited in 
these cups, thus ensuring the death of the young larvae, which as described above, 
generally enter the setting fruit by this way. It will be readily recognised that 
this is the most important and effective measure. This spray is repeated 3 or 4 
times at an interval of 12 to 15 days during the summer to kill the larvae hatching 
out later or those of the second generation if there is any. Such larvae often enter 
the fruit from the side, especially if it is bruised or soft due to contact with neigh- 
bouring fruit. It may bo added that lead arsenate is poisonous to man and 
domestic animals and must be used with care. The writer will be glad to give 
further information about the preparation and use of the insecticides. A detailed 
article on this pest will be soon submitted for publication in The Indian 
Journal of Agrictdiural Science. 
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THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY ♦ 

BY 

B. a BURT, C.I.E., M.B.E., BBc., LA.S., 

Expert Adviser, Imperial Council of Agricultural Be&earch 

(Reproduced from the Journal of the lioyal Society of Arts kind pemiiasion of the 

Society.) 

The rapid increase in the Indian sugar production, since the grant of fiscal 
protection was decided upon in 1931, has been an event of sufficient magnitude to 
attract comment throughout the world. In 1928, when Sir James MacKenna 
addressed the Society on the future of the Indian sugar industry, he pointed out 
that of 3, 076, 090 acres under sugarcane in India, modern sugar factories only 
absorbed the produce of 80,000 acres. In 1930, when the question of fiscal 
protecticm for the sugar industry was referred to the Tariff Board, the position 
was much the same. The area under cane in 1929-30 was 2,677,000 acres ; from 
this was produced 21,150 tons of sugar refined from gur, 89,768 tons of sugar 
produced direct from cane by modem factories, and some 200,000 tons of sugar 
manufactured by the indigenous open-pan or khandsari process, so that, allowing 
for setts for planting and cane for chewing, 1,837,000 tons of gur were produced 
for consumption as such. 

For the sugar- crushing season 1934-35 it is estimated that the area under cane 
is 3,471,000 acres and the gross production in terms of gur 5,085,000 tons ; 
production of sugar refined from gur will amount to 40,000 tons ; sugar manu* 
factured direct from cane to 680,000 tons ; khandsari sugar to 176,000 tons ; and 
gur for direct consumption to three-and-a-half million tons. By 1935-36 it is 
estimated that the production of sugar in modem factories will have reached 
807,000 tons, and that India will be approximately self-supporting. The number 
of modem factories crushing cane in 1928-29 was 24, in 1930-31 it was 29, fot the 
season 1934-36 it is 142. 

When the Tariff Board made its recommendation^ India still occupied the 
anomalous position of being at once the world’s second largest grower of cane and 
one of the greatest importers of manufactured sugar, and outside India there were 
few who seriously believed that there would be any radical change. The Indian 
sugar industry had long suffered from the handicaps of low yields, poor-quality 

* Paper read before the Royal Sociisty of Abts at 4*30 fju. on Fbxday, May 
31st, by Bm Habey Likdsay, K.O.I.E., O.B.E., Director of the Imperial Institute, on 
behalf of the author, SiE James MaoKxeea, C«LE., presided. 
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cane, small scattered patches of cane cultivation, and a land tenure system 
unfavourable to the eatablishnient of ccunpact sugar estates. The greater part of 
the sugareane area lay in sub-tropical India with the very definite climatic 
limitation of a short growing season preceded by intense hot dry weather and 
terminated by a distinct winter season. These difficulties might well have seemed 
insurmountable, but they have yielded to research and experiment, and in actual 
fact the grant of fiscal protection was simply the culmination of a long period 
of sustained effort. It is as well that this should be understood, for there has 
been some ill-informed criticism of what has been termed a hasty experiment in 
protection, though even a cursory study of the Tariff Board’s report shows that 
such liras not the case and that the fundamental improvements necessary to the 
establishment of an efficient industry had already been secured. It is doubtless 
true that the virtual disappearance of India as an importer added to the difficulties 
of the sugar-exporting countries at a time when some of them were taking special 
measures to deal with the situation which had arisen from world over-production 
of sugar. But it must not be forgotten that the development and maintenance of 
her sugar industry is every whit as important to Indian agriculture as is the 
encouragement of sugar-beet cultivation in Europe. The State aid given to the 
Indian sugar industry is expressly designed to enable the large home market to be 
supplied with home-grown sugar, but no kind of incentive has been given to the 
creation of an uneconomic export trade. Moreover, as will be seen from what 
follows, the costs of production in India, though high compared to those in the 
great cane-sugar exporting countries, already compare favourably with those of 
some other sugar-producing countries. With these introductory remarks on the 
present position of the sugar industry, I will turn to the steps by which it has been 
reached. 

The antiquity of the Indian sugar industry is a matter of common knowledge. 
There are many reasons for believing that India was the original home of the 
sugarcane, and it is fairly certain that crystallised sugar, as distinct from gur or 
jaggery, was made and used in India in very early times. Certainly, both a fine- 
grained white sugar and sugar- candy were being exported from Surat early in the 
seventeenth century and from Calcutta in 1659, and we know that Dutch traders 
shipped Bengal sugar from Masulipatam in 1636. To come to more modern times, 
the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Sugar and Coffee 
Planting, published in 1848, records the fact that in 1836-36 India exported to 
England 7,184 tons of sugar, 26,913 tons in 1839-40, and an average of 69,373 tons 
during the period 1839 to 1847. It was stated that, at that time, India supplied 
about one-quarter of England’s total sugar requirements. This trade was partly 
made up of the best quality Benares ” sugar, a whitish sugar made by the 
indigenous process, partly ** Muscovado ” sugar, made by sereral companies 
and European planters, and partly of sugar refined from g/mr cxr jaggery in European* 
owned factories using modern machinery. Benares sugar was made largefy for 
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internal consumption, and was only obtainable for ezpcwt if prices were favourable. 
Muscovado was manufactured from cane on West Indian lines by planters ; indeed, 
the inception of the sugar industry in Korth Bihar appears to have been due to 
a recognition of the need for rotation crops for indigo and to an appreciation of the 
inadvisability of complete dependence on that crop. At or about the time when 
the Select Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting reported, there were sugar 
factories with such familiar names as Motihari, Suraha, Bara-chakia, Belsund, 
Gorakhpur, Bosa, and Padrauna. Unfortunately for both the Indian and West 
Indian sugar industries the recommendations of the Committee went unheeded. 
The preferential duties were abolished in 1861 ; neither country was able to 
compete with slave-grown sugar, and the Indian trade collapsed. When next the 
question of developing the Indian sugar industry arose, it was no longer a question 
of reviving an export trade, but of meeting a greatly enlarged internal demand. 

This may be a convenient stage at which to digress for a moment in order to 
explain the term gur or gul, with its South Indian synonym jaggery, which will 
occur frequently throughout the lecture, and to give a brief acount of the indigenous 
Indian methods of converting sugarcane into edible products. I trust that 
I shall be forgiven if 1 repeat what must be very familiar to many members of 
the Society. 

Prom time immemorial, the greater part of the sweet stuff used in India has 
taken the form of gur or jaggery, a kind of concrete sugar containing practically the 
whole of the molasses. There is no exact English equivalent for gur, and the term 
“ raw sugar ” which is used in Indian statistics and official publications is some- 
what misleading as, throughout the sugar world generally, the term " raw sugar ” 
connotes a product used by refineries and containing from 94 to 99 per cent of 
sucrose. Qur, on the other hand, is a product meant for direct consumption tuid 
contains anything from 60 to 86 per cent of sucrose ; it is most nearly described 
as hard-boiled maase-cuites. This is the form in which some three-and-a-half 
million tons are now consumed annually. In colour, purity, hardness and fiavour 
it varies greatly &om tract to tract but, with relatively unimportant exceptions, it 
is not a raw refining sugar, but a final product ready for domestic consiunption. 
Our is still made iii most sugarcane-growing villages and by the simplest processes. 
Modern two-roller and three-roller iron mills, and to a limited extent larger three- 
roller and five-roller mills which are driven by oil engines, have replaced the earlier 
pestle-and-mortar type of mill made of stone or wood and quite appreciable 
improvements have also been made in the fiimaces t^id pans. But in essentials the 
process is much the same as it was a hundred years ago, the fresh cane juice being 
bmled down to solidifying point in an open pan. A certain amoimt of clarifiioa* 
tion takes place during this {oocess, and multiple pans are common in some tracts 
where high-class gur is made. Naturally the characteristics and composition of 
gwr vary widely from district to district, place to place. 
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The khandaari sugar industry has also persisted in some parts of the country 
but its stronghold is no longer Benares^ as in 1834, but in the Bohilkhand Divi- 
sion of the United Provinces ; it is estimated that some 175,000 tons* of sugar per 
annum are being manufactured by this method this year. The 6el, as it is called, 
in which the juice is boiled, is a cascade of open pans, heated by a furnace which 
bums the megass from the cane and a good deal of wood or other fuel as well. 
Clarification takes place in the upper pans, hand-skimming of the scum, which 
contains all the protein matters of the juice, being continuous. Various plant 
juices and soda are used to assist defecation, but lime is not generally used, as a 
light-coloured syrup is essential. In the final pan the syrup is concentrated to 
crystallising point and the hot masae-cuites run into earthenware coolers which are 
agitated until crystallisation sets in. One radical change has taken place in this 
process during the present century in that centrifugal machines have replaced the 
older method of molasses separation by drainage followed by decolorisation with 
the water-weed aitoar. Other improvements will be mentioned later. The 
resulting sugar — kliand — differs from Muscovado or “ Demerara sugar in 
being pale yellow in colour, small-grained and almost free from molasses. 

It should be added that the estimates of production of sugar and sugarcane in 
India are always expressed in terms of gur and that in the crop-cutting experiments 
on which the standard yields are based, the yield of gur per acre, and not cane, is 
recorded. 

The revival of interest in the Indian sugar industry dates approximately from 
the commencement of the present century. It was about the time when in other 
parts of the world the application of the same scientific methods, which had enabled 
the beet-sugar industry to establish itself, put cane-sugar again on a level with, and 
subsequently far ahead of, its younger rival. Modern factories began to spring up, 
especially in North Bihar, where a European planting community existed and 
where indigo planting was becoming unprofitable. The Ottur, Japaha, Purtab- 
pore, Marhowrah, Pursa, Bara-chakia factories in Bihar, Rosa in the United 
Provinces, and Nellikuppam in Madras, were all manufacturing sugar direct from 
cane before 1910. With the re-organisation of the agricultural departments from 
1904 onwards, more attention was paid to the improvement of cane-growing, the 
economic value of the cane crop in Northern India being fully realised. Experi- 
mental work with the object of improving the indigenous processes of manufacture 
was also commenced about this time, and one notable advance was achieved, viz,, 
the introduction of the centrifugal machine for curing the sugar, accompanied by 
some improvements in the technique of open-pan boiling. By this time also the 
small iron two-roller bullock-driven cane mill had fairly com^etely replaced the 
earlier pestle-and-mortax and wooden-roller types, and three-roller iron mills were 
becoming known. 

* The result of a recent census indicates that this was an over-estimate and that the 
amount of khandacuri sugar now produced in the United Provinces probably does not 
exceed 100,000 tons. 
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The oitgnkieed eff(»rt8 which have led to the estathehment of the tneeent modem 
sagar indturtry leally date from tiie oommenoement of the re^ of Hts Majesty 
TCiwg Qeoige V. In 1910, a grant from the Gtovemment of India enaUed Mr. 
Moreland, then Director of Agrionlture, United Provinoes, and the author of 
this paper, to arrange for a miniature modem vaouum>pan sugar faotcwy, of one* 
and*a>half tons per day sugar capacity, to be supplied by Messrs. Blair, Campbell 
and Maclean and worked continuously throughout the season at the United 
Provinces Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition of 1910>11. In the year of His 
Majesty’s Coronation an important dUoussicm on the promotion (tf Indian sugar 
industry took place in the Imperial Legislative Council, a resolution beii^ moved 
by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which recommended the raising of 
the import duty. In November of the same year, at the seventh meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture in India, the problems of the industry were considered in 
detail, the terms of reference being : — 

(i) The improvement of the indigenous industry ; 

(ii) The production of the refined sugar which is now imported ; 

(iii) The possibility of extending the area under sugarcane in India. 

The Committee of the Board on this subject included Mr. McGlashan, Manager 
of the Cawnpore Sugar Works. It had the benefit of considered notes from Mr. 
Shakespeare, a Director of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co. — ^a firm whose 
pioneer work for ihe establishment of a modem Indian sugar industry is well 
known, and by Mir. Neilson, Manager of the Nellikuppam sugar factory, which 
dates from the first half of the nineteenth century, and as a modem concern, from 
1897. The Committee’s report, which was accepted by the Board and emphasised 
by a series of resolutions, made recommendations of cardinal importance. It was 
dearly shown that if the Indian sugar industry was to develop, or if even the 
existing area was to be maintained, the improvement of the sugsroane itself was 
a fundamental necessity, better oultivarion and manuring being hardly less 
important. The report farther stated that the economic impcnrtance of sugarcane 
cultivation to the coiuttty was such that active assistanoe from Government was 
amply justified in tiie national interest. Spedfio recommendations induded 
de^te programmes of agricultural work for the prindpal oane>growing provinces, 
the appointiment of a Sugar Engineer to Government, that local govemmmrts 
should be empowered to give finandal asdstance to pioneer factories, and the most 
important recommendation of all was that a sugarcane breeding and acdinialiaa* 
ticm station diould be estaUished in Madras and thatits moetimportant wiwk 
would be the produoticm of better cai^ with purer juice. These reornnmendations 
were accepted by the Ckwenunent at India and prompt action taken on them. Dr. 
Barber was appdnted Imperial Sugarcane Exp^, and the now famow OoimhatoM 
Si^aroane Breedii^ Station was started in the next-year. Thus were laid the foun- 
dations of a modem effident Indian sugar industry. To avoid ndsnaderstaiiding, 
it should be added that the Board made it abundantly dear, that a radical 
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im|xroTeiaent in the raw material was as necessary in the interests of the indigenous 
^.making industry and of the indigenous sugar industry as in those of modem 
oentral factories. Much of the Sugar Engineer’s time and energies were devoted to 
ei^)eiiDQyental work with the object of improving indigenous methods and designing 
small factories. 


Thb posmoN IN 1911 

In order to gauge the progress since made, an attempt must be made to 
visualise tire main features ai situation as they appeared to the Board of Agri- 
culture in 1911. No statistics for the production of sugar from cane in modem fac- 
tories were maintained until a much later date, but it is probable that less than 
16,000 tons were so produced in 1911 . The cane supply was far from satisfactory. 
In the United Provinces the local canes were not really ripe until the middle of 
January, and thmigh the season nominally lasted from the middle of November 
to the middle of April, cane was not really fit to crush during the earlier part of the 
season. Most of the modem sugar factories then working were only able to get 
a recovery six x>er cent sugar on cane. The best in Northern India that year 
touched seven per cent. The area under sugarcane in 1910-11 was 2,215,000 acres 
and the yield of gur 2,218,000 tons, corresponding to 11 tons of cane per acre and 
two-thirds of a ton of sugar. The standard yield for the United Provinces is now 
approximately two tons of gur per acre or 20 tons of cane, and with a nine per cent 
recovery 1*8 tons of factory sugar per acre. Yields of 30 tons per acre with im- 
proved varieties are now common, and one well-known concern — a self-contained 
estate in the Bombay Presidency — gets 47 tons of cane per acre, with an eleven 
per cent recovery or five tons of sugar per acre. Ihe Bomrd of Agriculture of 1911 
was, therefore, justified in the emphasis which it laid on the improvement of the 
raw matmial. 

Barber's work began to bear fruit almost immediately, but his most striking 
discovery, and one which subsequently revolutionised cane-growing in India, was 
his discovery of the value of the wild Saccharum aponianeutn, better known as kans 
grass, as a parent for the production of hybrid seedling canes for Northern India, 
lliis, however, is anticipating a little. When the Sugarcane Breeding Station was 
started in 1912, the special problem confronting it was the production of improved 
types of oane suitable for the special sub-tropical conditions of Northern India, 
it had aliseady been fairly clearly demonstrated that the mass introduction of 
" nolfie " canes from tropical countries was unlikely to be generally successful, and 
whilst acoliaMitizatlon was included in the Coimbatore programme, it was in the 
{HTodnotion of seedlfrtg canes that the greatest hope lay. Sugarcane is normally 
grown from outtix^s, but as with potatoes, recourse must usually be had to seed- 
lings for the produotion of new varieties. The successful use in the production of 
hybrid eanra in Java of an Indian cane Chunee, which subsequent research showed 
to he a natural hybrid with the wild SaccJiarvm epontanevm as ore parent, 
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pointed the way. The subsequent discovery by Jeswiet in 1010 of the greavalue 
in oane-breedinp of the 1c4X8soer cane (found in a wild or seini-wild condition in Java 
and since proved to be a hybrid between Saccharum sponianexm and the Java 
Cheribon cane) was a further step forward. In Java the Sacchanm spontaneam 
strain is now considered an essential element in the parentage of hybrid canes in 
order to ensure disease-resistance. Simultaneously with the raising of new seed- 
ling canes at Coimbatore and a study of their possibilities and limitations, a 
thorough survey of the Indian canes was made and a botanical classification worked 
out, the multitudinous agricultural varieties being arranged in groups. This 
provided a sound foundation for further work. Seedlings from both Indian aiid 
•• noble canes were raised and tested, and an important study made of the 
''tillering*^ of cane and its effect on yields, whilst a still more important study of the 
root-system of the sugarcane was commenced. Meanwhile, work was also being 
carried on in the provinces, especially at Shahjahanpur by Clarke. There both 
Coimbatore seedlings and some direct importations were studied in detail, and 
a Java seedling, distributed under the number S. 48, proved suitable for a subs- 
tantial area in the United Provinces and was systematically distributed in suitable 
districts for some years. This cane occupied an area of some 94,000 acres in 1028- 
29, and it was not until about 1927 or thereabout, when Co. 290 proved its value, 
that a better cane for Rohilkhand was forthcoming. In other parts of the United 
Provinces Co. 213 had proved more suitable at an earlier date. Though a Java 
seedling, S. 48 came very near to the type required for Northern India, as it 
combined high purity, high sucrose-content and early-ripening with the hardiness 
and deep-rooting habit which appears to be necessary if a cane is to be successful 
in Northern India. Its introduction gave a marked fillip to the indigenous 
kh'ind'iari sugar industry, for which pure juices are essential. S. 48 was also a 
very acce])table cane for ordinary village cultivation for gur manufacture, and its 
introduction at a time when tube. well irrigation was becoming imjwtanfc was 
a definite encouragement to a higher standard of agriculture. At Shahjahanpur 
much attention was also given to the problem of nitrogen supply in connection 
with cane cultivation and an ine>r}>ensive and practical system of green-manuring 
and crop rotation was worked out and demonstrated. 

The next landmark in the development of the Indian sugar industry, and an 
important one, was the appointment of the Indian Sugar Cemmittee of 1919-20, 
a touring Committee presided over at the outset by Mr. MacKenna, Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India (now Sir James MacKenna), and later by 
Mr. Noyce (now the Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce). This Committee made a thorough 
study of sugarcane-growing in India and of the condition of the sugar industry, 
visited Java and made a number of important and far-reaching recommendations, 
especially in regard to the organisation and finance of agricultural and technological 
research which, though pigeon-holed at the time, liave since been of great service. 
The reason why prompt action was not taken on these recommendations was a 
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two.fold one. Financial stringency made itself felt not long after the Committee's 
report was issued — a circumstance which was largely responsible for delaying the 
establishment ofthat very obvious necessity, a central research institute for sugar 
technology —whilst constitutional changes were largely responsible for the decision 
not to set up a central sugar research board controlling experimental stations in 
various parts of India. Nevertheless, the report of the Committee did much to 
stimulate progress. More interest was shown in the industrial prospects of sugar 
manufacture and some new factories sprang up, a central sugar bureau for the 
collection and dissemination of information was established, provincial agricultural 
departments took sugarcane research more seriously, esfecially in the United 
Provinces, and most important of all, the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station at 
Coimbatore was made permanent and extended. Its founder, Dr. Barber, had 
just retired, but his lieutenant and disciple, Rao Bahadur Venkatraman, made a 
worthy successor. 

At Coimbatore have been made four most important contributions to our 
knowledge of sugarcane-breeding. Tnc importance and successful application 
of a wild sugarcane, Saccharum sponfane^im, in the breeding of hardy canes has been 
demonstrated. By means of comprehensive anatomical studies hats been establish- 
ed the importance ofa suitable root-system to vigorous growth of cane, and the 
essential differences between the** noble "tropical canes and the canes of sub-tropi- 
cal India in this respect have been ascertained and this knowledge applied to cane- 
breeding. It lias added to our knowledge of the genetics of sugarcane and of the 
wild Saccharums. Lastly, Rao Bahadur Venkatraman has successfully produced 
numerous inter-generic hybrids between Sorghum (the great millet, vern, 
juar or cholam) and sugarcane. The economic value of this last discovery has 
yet to be evaluated, but it is a scientific achievement of great importance and 
its agricultural potentialities are obvious. It is hoped that a whole new series 
of early-maturing canes will eventuate from this hybrid. These successes have 
only been possible because important advances in the actual technique of cane- 
breeding operations have also beem made. The sugarcane inflorescence is im- 
posing, but the actual flower is small and insignificant. The earliest ** crossings " 
had to bo made under a dissecting micioscopc on the top of a scaflold 20 feet high. 
Now it is possible, as the result of numerous improvements in technique, to raise 
annually several hundreds of thousands of seedlings of known parentage. What 
cane-breeding has done for the sugar industry in India can be di monstrated by a 
few figures. In 1910 the best material available to a sugar factory in Northern 
India was a thinnish cane containing, when ripe, about nine to nine-and-a-helf per 
cent of sugar on cane, yielding only ten tons or so per aero on the average, un- 
suitable for intensive cultivation and only fit for crushing for about 70 days in 
the season. Now a group of canes is available covering the period November to 
April, yielding commonly 26 tons per acre and up to 35 tons with good cultivation, 
with a sugar-content on cane of 11 J per cent to 12 per cent. These are all hardy 
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caues Bultablo for village conditions with the hard rind necessary to render them 
unattractive to jackals, wild pigs and other enemies, and resistant to mosaic disease. 
When the Indian Sugar Committee reported in 1919, good factories were getting a 
recovery of six-and-a-half per cent ; now the general figure for the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar is over nine per cent, mainly due to better raw material. I'he 
average normal yield of gur per acre in the United Provinces in 1919-20 was 
2,0001b. per acre ; in 1934-35 it was 8,9001b. on 1,660,000 acres planted with 
improved canes. Wherever Coimbatore canes are properly grown in the irrigated 
tracts of Northern India, a yield of 30 tons of cane, giving two-and-tia’ee-quarter 
tons of sugar per acre, is now expected. 

But we m ust retrace our steps. When the Indian Sugar Committee reported in 
19 19, the results of breeding work at Coimbatore were only j ust becoming apparent. 
The first important group of seedling canes to be released was a set of four, 
Co. 205, Co, 210, Co. 213 and Co. 214. Of these Co. 213 was a main-crop cane, 
Co. 214 an early high quality cane though a lower yielder, Co. 210 a late good 
quality cane, whilst Co. 205 was found to be amazingly hardy. These canes had 
been tested thoroughly at various provincial stations and at Pusa, and in 1922-23 
they were brought into general cultivation largely thiough the eftbils of the Pusa 
SugarBareau and the co-operation of several sugar factories which provided part 
of the funds for the multiplication of stocks for distribution and gave special 
facilities for milling trials. The success of this group was phenomenal, and Co. 213 
is now the ‘most widely-grown cane in India. Giving, as a rule, 11 J per cent sugar 
on cane, it ripens well within the normal period for Northern India, maintains its 
quality well, has excellent standing power and is adaptable to a wide range of condi- 
tions. It is capable of giving yields up to 40 tons per acre with intensive cultiva- 
tion, but is hardy. It has a hard rind protecting it from the ravages of jackals, wild 
pigs and the like and, as might be expected, the fibre content is comparatively high. 
The geneology of Co. 213 is of interest. One parent was the Java seedling P. 0. J. 
213, the other the Indian cane Tcansar ; P. O. J. 213 in turn was a hybrid between 
the old ** noble cane Cheribon and the Indian Chunee, and thus had as one distant 
ancestor the wild cane Saccharum barheri, Co. 206 was a direct cross between a 
cane known as ** Vellai ” and Saccharum apontaneum, and for a time seemed likely to 
be grown on a very large scale indeed, for it was both drought-resistant and flood* 
resistant, and though as hardy as the most reed-like canes of Northern India, had 
quite a fair sucrose content and good yielding capacity. But it was hardly a 
good factory cane and though very tolerant of the mosaic disease, was susceptible 
to it. It is now rapidly being replaced by a later hybrid, Co. 285, but is still of 
interest as demonstrating the value of the wild cane parentage, for it has been a 
most valuable parent for the production of later hybrids. In 1926 another cane, 
Co. 281, which has achieved a greater reputation in Cuba than in India itself, 
was released — ^this was a hybrid between P. 0. J. 213 and Co. 206, the latter bemg 
a cross between Ashy Mauritius and Saccharum apantaneum* Another seedling 
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released in 1926-27, Co. 290, was found specially valuable in Rohilkhand, being 
a high quality cane yielding purer juices than Co. 213. 

The areas under improved canes in India have run as follows during the last 
12 years : — 

Areas under improved varieties of cane in India. 


Year 


Acres 

Year 


Acres 

1923-24 . 

. 

60,604 

1929-30 

. 

. 549,025 

1924-25 . 

• 

75,334 

1930-31 

. 

817,094 

1925-26 . 

. 

171,808 

1931-32 

. * 

. 1,170,476 

1926-27 . 

. 

207,989 

1932-33 

. 

. 1,815,788 

1927-28 . 

. 

268,088 

1933-34 

. 

. 2,098,870 

1928-29 . 


301,098 

1934-35 Probably exceed'^ 2,400,000 


Detailed returns have not yet been published for 1934-35 except for the United 
Provinces, where the ascertained area under improved canes is 1,660,000 acres 
compared with 1,289,000 in the previous year. The area under improved canes 
in the United Provinces has been recorded annually in the village records for some 
years past. For other provinces the published estimates of agricultural depart- 
ments have been taken, and these are apt to be conservative. In 1933-34 the shares 
of the other provinces were : Bihar 361,000 acres ; Bengal, 175,000 acres, Punjab, 
174,000 acres ; Madras, 69,000 acres ; Bombay, 10,000 acres, and iVssam, 9,000 
acres. Of this area, Coimbatore seedlings occupy by far the greater propor- 
tion, Co. 213 predominating in the United Provinces and Bihar. In Madras 
and Bombay the ‘‘ noble or tropical canes still predominate, and in the Bombay- 
Deccan, with liberal cultivation, the Java seedlings P. O. J. 2878 and E. K, 28 do 
even better than Co. 290. The newer canes under local testing are in many ways 
superior to those in cultivation, and some are particularly promising. Naturally 
a more rigorous testing is now insisted upon before a new cane is put into general 
cultivation. Similarly, a number of thick seedling canes from South India from 
the other branch of the Coimbatore Breeding Station are under trial. This, how- 
ever, is only a beginning. Higher tonnages, enhanced hardiness and higher sucrose 
percentage are needed, and canes possessing these characters are now under test 
all over India. Fundamental as is varietal improvement, it is by no means the 
sole consideration, and to secure anything like satisfactory tonnages both better 
tillage and adequate properly balanced manuring are needed. As a manufacturer 
of carbohydrates the sugarcane plant is unrivalled in efficiency. In Java over nine 
tons of sugar per acre have been obtained by individual factories. Groups of 
factories have averaged nearly seven trnis per acre, whilst the average for 166 
factories in 1932-83 was 6*9 tons of manufactured sugar per acre. Compared 
with this even the world’s record yields of rice and wheat pale into insignifloanoe. 
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But the necessary plant food must be supplied, and here India still lags sadly 
behind other countries. Much work has been done in this direction, and the agri- 
cultural departments throughout India are now in a position to make definite 
recommendations and are doing so. Clarke's work at Shahjahanpur cleared up 
the essentials of the position in the United Provinces and indicated quite clearly 
the immediate lines of advance. In his Presidential Address to the Agriculture 
Section of the Indian Science Congress in 1930, Clarke placed intensive cane 
cultivation in the United Provinces in its true perspective as part of a better system 
of agriculture and showed very clearly that by adopting better methods of cul- 
tivation well within the powers of the ryot, high yields both of cane and of the 
rotation crops could be secured. In his evidence before the Tariff Board he 
showed that by such methods good- quality cane could be produced at not more 
than four-and-a-half annas per maund, or seven rupees ten annas per ton. 

The slump in prices of all agricultural produce and a consequent tendency to 
expansion in the sugarcane areas has momentarily obscured this aspect of the 
question. But it is of equal importance to the continued progress of Indian 
agriculture and to the maintenance of an efficient sugar industry, and demands 
unremitting attention. 

In his paper read before the Society in 1928 Sir James MacKenna stated the 
importance of the Central Government taking an active interest in sugar research 
in India, and put forward the view that this matter should receive the early atten- 
tion of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the creation of which the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture had recommended. A brief reference may, there- 
fore, be made to the steps which have been taken within the last five-and-a-half years 
to promote the healthy development of the Indian sugar industry. On the estab- 
lishment of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 1929, the Government 
of India referred this question to it for urgent consideration. In an interim report 
of the Sugar Committee appointed by the Research Coimcil were set out the prirm 
facie grounds for fiscal protection, and it was requested that the matter be referred 
to the Indian Tariff Board. This was done ; the Sugar Committee and staff of the 
Research Council prepared material for the Tariff Board, and it is now a matter of 
history that fiscal protection was granted. Simultaneously, the Committee 
considered the immediate needs as regards sugar research, technological training 
and technical assistance to the industry. In this task they derived great assistance 
from the report of the Sugar Committee of 1919-20. The Government of India 
has since provided various sums aggregating Rs. 20 lacs for sugar research» for 
financing, on a five-year basis, various research schemes put forward by the 
Committee and approved by the Research Council. As the report of the Indian 
Sugar Committee had clearly shown that the high efficiency of the Java industry 
was due in large measure to mutual chemical control and the interchange of detailed 
factory results and technological information, a sugar technologist with high 
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qualifications and siicer^ssful factory exporienoe was appointed early in 1930 in 
order that intending factory owners might be advised in the selection of sites and 
machinery and existing factory owners aided in technical matters. The Sugar 
Bureau was transferred to the charge of the sugar technologist and a beginning made 
in the collation of the requisite technical and statistical data. A grant was also 
made to the Sugar Technology section of the Harcourt Butler Technological Insti- 
tute, Cawnpore, to provide a complete miniature modern sugar mill for instruc- 
tional and experimental purposes, whilst an annual grant was given towards the 
recurring expenditure of the section on the condition that a specified number of 
free students from other provinces would be admitted to the course on the nominal 
tion of the Research Council. 

On the agricultural side a grant was made to the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding 
Station which enabled a sub-station to be opened at Karnal in order to improve the 
facilities for selecting new seedlings suitable to Northern India conditions. Hither- 
to preliminary selections had to be made at Coimbatore under quite different 
conditions — a double disadvantage, as the seedlings most suited to sub-tropical 
India might easily be missed whilst the testing process was unduly prolonged. 
Grants were made which enabled (iane-tosting and research stations to be opened 
throughout the main sugarcane belt of Northern India, viz., at Jorhat in Assam, 
Dacca in Bengal, at Mushavi (near Muzaflarpur) and at Patna in Bihar, at Muza- 
ifarnagar (in addition to extensions at Shahjahanpiir) in the United Provinces, 
and at Jullundur and Lyallpur in the Punjab. Similar experimental stations were 
added at Padegaon in the Bombay-Doccan, and near Chittoor and at Anakapalle 
in Madras. A si^ecial grant for breeding vork on thick canes was made to the 
Mysore Agridiltural Departn ent. This chain of exjjerimental stations is a most 
imj)ortant feature. At them new seedling canes are tested on a co-ordinated plan, 
growth studies are made, and cultural and manurial experiments are carried out. 
It has been found possible to Iranspoii both actual sugarcane seed and tiny seed- 
lings from Coimbatore to some of these sub-stations for study and selection under 
lo(^al conditions. A grant was made to the Pusa Rescarcb Institute for the 
study of the mosaic disease of cane and of other cane diseases and a scheme of work 
on the inse<‘t pests of cane has reccmtly been approved by the Governing Body of 
the Council. Nor has the improvement of indigenous methods beem neglected, 
A special experiment station is being started near Moradahad for experimental 
work on the improvement of gttr manufacture and small-scale sugar manufacture. 
Finally, the Government of India lias recently announced its approval of the 
scheme formulated by the Sugar Committee for a central sugar-industry research 
institute for technological research and instruction, at an estimated cost of one-and- 
a»half lacs initial and two-and-a-half lacs of rupc^os recurring. It is proposed to 
locate tlvis institute at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute by arrangement 
with the United Provinces Government, and the work of the jiresent sugar section 
of that institute will be suitably expanded and developed. The programme of 

X 
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work proposed for the new institute is sufficiently important for detailed mention- 
It includes — 

(i) Research on Indian sugar factory problems and in sugar technology 
in general, including the utilisation of by-products, with si)ecial 
reference to Indian conditions. 

(ii) The provision of scientific assistance to factories. 

(iii) Extended tests under factory conditions of new varieties of cane. 

(iv) Collection and tabulation of scientific control returns from factories 

and technical reports. 

(v) Critical study of the working of Indian factories and a comparison of 

the results with the best Indian practice and results obtained in 
other countries. 

(vi) Advice to factories on difficulties and faults disclosed by their 

returns. 

(vii) Training of students in all branches of sugar technology. 

(viiij Demonstration of improved methods and equipment and refresher 
courses for men already engaged in the industry. 

Though the Gove^rnmont of India did not give legislative effect to the re- 
commendation of the Tariff Board that a statutory allotment of ten lacs of 
rupees (£76,000) per annum should be made for sugar research, it gave a definite, 
though guarded, undertaking to the Central Legislature that reasonably adequate 
funds would be provided for this ]mrpose. The allotments referred to above 
have been made in fulfilment of that promise. The framework has been construc- 
ted of an adequate research organisation whic;h should go far to ensure the healthy 
development of an efficient industry — provided, of course, that adequate financial 
provision is made in future as in the past. 

A word may be said about the level of tariff protection enjoyed by the industry 
at present. The Tariff Board rec*ommended a j)rotective duty of Rs. 7/4/- per cwt. 
with a deferred additional duty of eight anna« in the event of imported sugar at 
CalcMitta falling below a certain level. The summarised recommendations of the 
Board were j)laced before the Legislative Assembly in March, 1931, and the 
revenue duty was raised to Rs. 7/4/- per cwt. In November of tlie same year, when 
the emergency 26 per (OTt surcharge on all customs duties was imposed, the 
import duty on sugar became Rs. 9/1/- per cwt. In April, 1932, the Sugar Indus- 
try Protection Bill was j)assod : this gave the industry fiscal protection for a period 
of 16 years, fixed the j)rotective duty at Rs. 7/4/- per ewt. for a period of seven 
years, provided tliat the amount of the protective duty for the succeeding eight 
years should be fixed in 1938 after an inquiry, and gave power to Government to 
increase the import duty, to such an extent as might be necessary, in the event of 
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sugar being imported into India at such a i)rice as to render the duty of Rs. 7/4/- 
per cwt. inadequate to maintain protection at the intended level. Tiie surcharge 
still being in operation, the actual import duty remained at Rs. 9/1/- per cwt. 

As a result of this sequence of events, the sugar industry secured, evim before 
the Sugar Industry Protection Act was passed, tariff protection which for the time 
being was substantially in excess of that recominendtd the Tariff Board. 
Simultaneously there occuiTod a.fall in cano and gnr ])iicos whicii was largely due 
to the general slump in the pri(‘o of agricidtural produce. At about the same 1 iino 
there was a substantial drop in world prices for heavy machinery, whilst openings 
for profitable industrial investment in India wore few. This combination of 
additional stimuli led to an unexjKJctedly ra})id oxj)ansion of the sugju’ industry 
and to dovolopmeut for which the Tariff Board allowed at least seven years being 
concentrated into three. The all-India Sugar Conference which met in Simla in 
the summer of 1933 made [)ublic the fact that the advance was in danger of being 
too rapid and that acute internal competition fur tlie Iridiim sugar market was in 
sight. It also transpired that the sugarcane grower had not received his full share 
of the benefits of protection. 

Two important legislative enactments took place early in lb 34. These were 
the Sugar Excise Act, 1934, and the Sugarcane Act, 1934. The sugar excise duty 
was imposed for financial reason.^ in order to make good j)arf of the revenue lost 
by the sudden and drastic reduction of sugar imports and ihc,ir impending dis- 
appearance. The level of the duty wiis so fixed as <o n^duco the quantum of 
protection to that recommended by the Tarifl Board by (jff-setting the custon s 
surcharge. Since the c.i.f. price of imported sugar had fallen to i\ level which, 
had the surcharge not been in operation, would have justified the imjjosition of the 
deferred duty of eight annas per cwt., the excise duty was fix('d at Rs. 1/5/- per 
cwt. and not at Rs. 1/13/-. 

The Bill aroused considerable controversy, and tlie rej)ort of fbo Select 
Committee and subsequent debates in the I.e.gislative. Assembly she -wed that the 
question whether the imposition of tlic excise did in bu t h^avo the industry with 
a proper measure of i)rotection was very tJioroughly argued. Fron^ this discu.ssion 
the following conclusions emerged : The Tarifl Board’s recommendations were 
based on a calculated “ fair selling j>rice ’’ wdiicb, in turn, dc] ended on certain 
fundamental assumptions, the prineiju'd of which w(‘re the Ibllc.wing : — 

(i) At the outset many factories would Iiavo to ])ay eight annas per maund 

of 82*3 lb. (i.e„ Rs. 13/10/- or 20s. M. per ton) for ciuie, this price 
falling to six annas at the end of the lU’otective period. 

(ii) That a recovery of nine per cent of saleable sugar on the cano crushed 

could be assumed. 

(iii) That molasses could be sold at Rs. 1/8/- per maund, corresponding to a 

reduction of ten annas eight pics per maund of sugar in the cost 
of production. 


12 
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(iv) The average factory would crush 13,00,CX)0 maund,^ of cano, ( r nearly 
50,000 tons, per season. 

(v) The capital cost of a factory of this capacity would be 13J lacs of 
rupees. 

When the position was reviewed in March, 1934, it was found that — 

(tt) Five annas to six annas would bo a more roprosontativo price for cane 
and that in the season 1932-33 some very successful factories had 
p.'vid only four annas per maund ; 

(b) The estimate that efficient factories would obtain a recovery of nine 

per cent sugar on cano was confirmed by experience ; 

(c) Ext^ept in favoured instances, molasses no longer fetched anything 

beyond a nominal value. The reason for this was that the ultra- 
rai)id multiplication of modem sugar factories had resulted in a 
sudden increase in molasses production of such magnitude as to 
disorganise the trade in that product ; 

(d) The average capacity of factories had turned out to be about 1,800,000 

maunds of cane per season, or say 66,000 tons, as against 1,300,000 
maunds, the increase being due in pai t to machinery of larger capa- 
city being installed, and in part to a longer working season being 
possible ; 

(e) Tlie allowance to be made for depreciation liad droi)pcd from eight annas 

to loss than six annas per maund of sugar, whilst a return of tcm per 
cent on capital now meant just over 13 annas instead of one rupee 
two-and-a-half annas per maund of sugar. 

As a result of these changes, the “ fair selling price ** of sugar with cane at 
five annas per maund, calculated in the same manner as by the Tariff Board, now 
came to sev^on rupees per maund in round figures, exclusive of tho excise duty, or 
to eight rupees if that duty, which is paid in the first instance by tho fxetory, is 
included. This was 'a substantial reduction on the Tariff Board's original figure 
of Rs. 9/6/9 per maund. Making due allowance for the fac t that the freight advan- 
tage has already disappeared and that Indian factories are now selling their sugar 
at tho ports, it was a fair conclusion that the imposition of the excise duty would 
adjust the protection whi(Ji tho industry enjoyed to the level recommended by the 
Tariff Board. Tliis view the Central Legislature accepted. 

The important question of securing to the cultivator a fair price for his cane 
had also to be tackled. The information placed before the Sugar Conference had 
shown quite conclusively that the prices paid for cane during the preceding season 
had been unsatisfactory in many cases and that although many factories had 
treated their suppliers very fairly, cane-growers in general wore not receiving a fair 
eliare of the benefits of protection. The practicability and desirability of factories 
paying for cano on a sliding scale based on the price nf sug£^ was pointed out by 
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the Indian Sugar Committee as far back as 1919, and the Tariff Board endorsed 
this view. Although the Board did not recommend such scales being made 
compulsory, there was no inconsiderable body of public opinion in 1932 which 
would have welcomed the inclusion of some such provision in the Sugar Industry 
Act. In A})rjl, 1934, the Sugarcane Act, being “ An Act to regulate the price of 
sugarcane intended for uk(» in sugar factories,’* was passed by the Central Legis- 
latu|p and has been in oj)eration during the current season* The Act is of an 
enabling character, and it is left to Provincial Governments to apply the Act to 
the whole or any part of province as they think fit. Once the Act comes into 
operation in a province, the minimum prices fixed for sugarcane required the 
aj)iiroval of the Central Government. Briefly, the Act empowers local govern- 
ments to fix minimum prices for sugarcane intended for factories, to prohibit the 
j>urchase of cane except from the grower or from a licensed cane-purchasing agent, 
and to make rules regarding weighments and other matters connected with the 
administration of the Act. The Act is now in operation in the whole of the United 
Provinces and in North Bihar, i.c., in areas which include approximately 96 
factories out of a total in India of 142. In both provinces the orders j)ublished 
at the commonc'ement of the season required the minimum price of cane to bo 
fixed on a sliding scale, a hiimc price of five annas per maiind of cane corresponding 
to an average price of Rs, 8/8/- for No. 1 sugar for factory delivery, each rise or fall 
of eight annas in the i)rice of sugar resulting in a rise or fall of one-quarter anna 
in the minimum pric^e of cane. The actual minimum prices arcs notific^d fortllightl3^ 
For khandnari fac;toricvs, i.c., factories, as defined in the Factory Act, whic4j do not 
employ any typo of vacuum-pan or vacuum -evaporator, a lower sliding scale 
witli a basic minimum })ricc of throe-and-a-half annas has been prescribed. 

During the present se^isou the minimum i>rices have been steady at or near 
five annas, whilst the actual prices paid have varied from about five to six-and-a- 
lialf annas ]>er maiind. It should bo noted that the minimum price has to be j)aifl 
at whichever of a factory’s weighing stations a grower delivers his c’ajie, any 
subst^ciuont freight and other charges being paid by the factory. As the rules stand 
at present premia C‘an ho, and are, paid for cane of better quality, for cane of special 
Varieties, or where local prices are high. But deductions for poor quality 
are illegal, and if cane is accepted at all, the minimum j)rico must be ])aici ; a 
temporary exception was made for frost-damaged cane. Where the Ac*t is in 
operation, factories are also prohibited from purchasing cane excej)t from the 
grower or from a duly licensed cane-purchasing agent. By this means it is 
hoped to eliminate the irresponsible cane contractors who have been a bane to 
growers and factories alike. This Sugarcane Act also enables rules to bo framed 
for the organisiition of sugarcane growers into socioties for the sale of ca?,© 
to factories. 

Many of the abuses which have been the subject of recent complaint had their 
origin in the fact that the growers of cane are numerous and unorganised, and 
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the average holdings small. Tt is in such circumstances that unscrupulous middle* 
men thrive. Recx>gnising that the interests of the growers and factories alike 
demand the better organisation of 8Uj)plies, the Government of India has under- 
taken to set aside annually a sum equal to one anna per cwt. of the sugar whic h 
pays excise, for distribution to the sugar-growing provinces for expenditure on 
approved schemes for the better organisation of sugarcane supplies. This step 
was, perhaps, even more important than the Sugarcane Act itself. The cane- 
sugar indusiry differs from almost all other great industries in its dependence on 
regular and adequate supplies of fresh raw material. Other industries concerned 
with the processing of agricultural products can store at least part of their raw 
material for substantial periods, but in the case of sugarcane this is not so* When, 
as in India, a factory’s supplies of cane have to be drawn from numerous small 
growers, a high degree of organisation is essent ial in the interest of both parties. 
Legislative action enables the grosser abuses to be controlled, but this is only a 
first step. Payment for cane will eventually have to be on the basis of quality, 
and there is clearly a need for planned and bahmced production of early, medium 
and late maturing types. Until far closer co-operation between factories and 
growers, and a practical realization of their unity of interest, can bo achieved, 
the real problems of the Indian sugar industry will not have been solved. The 
sum available for this purpose should reach something like seven lacs per annum 
by next year if present estimates of production are correct, and some ton lacs per 
annum eventually. This is a substantial sum, but not out of proportion to the 
objective. 

Already there are signs of progress apart from Government effort. Transport 
arrangements are being improved. A few far-sighted factories have put in steam 
tramways, whilst in parts of North Bihar the pneumatic-tyn^d land wheel for 
bullock-drawn carts promises greatly to simjjlify transport on unmetaJled roads. 
Several co-operative sugar factories have been started, one in the United Provinces 
being of special interest, as it is of normal capacity with very modem plant, many 
of the shareholders being not individuals, but primary cane-supply societies. In 
the same province the hydro-electric branch of the Irrigation Department has 
established a special type of vacuum-pan factory in the “ grid ” area where cheap 
electric power supplements steam raised from the megass, thus making a smaller 
unit possible. Such factories, if successful, would replace the khandsari factories 
which work the open-pan process. Attempts are thus being made from several 
angles to solve this important problem of organisation on which so much depends. 

Nor is the organisation of raw material supplies the only desideratum. If the 
huge Indian market is to be served to the best advantage, sugar marketing must 
be better organised than at present. This fact has been realised, and the two trade 
associations which now include most of the modern sugar factories, viz , the 
Indian Sugar Producers’ Association and the Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, are 
now trying to secure more orderly distribution of sugar and better-organised sales^ 
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To this end, the Sugar Bureau hap started a self-supporting Indian sugar-trade 
information service, and the Sugar Technologist is assisting in the preparation of 
suitable standards for Indian sugars. There is also an ac^iive association of sugar 
technologists, which gives the technical staff of factories an opportunity of 
discussing scientific and technical details. These steps towards the better or- 
ganization of the industry itself are all to the good, for, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out during the last 15 years, the success of the Java sugar industry was duo 
almost as much to excellent organization as to natural advantages. 

Earthquake damage 

No account of the Indian sugar industry would be complete unless reference 
were made to the effect of the great earthquake of January, 1934, and to the 
successful stops taken to mitigate its effects. The earthquake was severely felt 
throughout the greater part of the North Bihar sugar area, but fortunately its 
effects on the industry were largely temporary. There were operating, that 
season in Bihar, thirty-three sugar factories, twelve of which were working for 
the first time, and of these twenty-eight, including eight new ones, were 
ill North Bihar and fifticn in the Tirhut Division, where earthquake 
damage was most serious. Eight factories were seriously damaged (three 
ill (Jhamparan district, two in Muzaffarpur district and three in Darbhanga 
district) and the damage to machinery and buildings has been put at 20 
lacs or, say, £150,000. Most fortunately, only two factories were so damaged 
that they could not be re-started before the end of the season. The 
damage to the standing cane croyi was not very serious, but the putting out of 
afition of eight factories in the middle of the season and the dislocation of transport 
meant that some 550,000 tons of cane had to be disposed of. It was essential that 
this problem should be solved because sugarcane is the principal cash crop in this 
very densely-populated area, and the misery caused by the earthquake would have 
been greatly intensified had the ryot been unable to disjiose of his cane to reasonable 
advantage. Of this quantity about one-fifth was taken up by th(‘ damaged 
factories after they re-started and aliout 120,000 tons by the other factories 
of the earthquake area. A further quantity of about 100,000 tons was transported 
to factories outside the earthquake area by a specially constituted C Vine-marketing 
Board. In this operation the Cane Board received the fullest support from the 
Bengal North-Western Railway Company and also from the Indian Railway Board, 
which promptly placed additional metre-gauge wagons at tlie local railway com- 
pany’s disposal. No fewer than 19 factories co-operated with the Cane-marketing 
Board in the disposal of this surplus cane. Though this may have involved a 
financial sacrifice, at least in some cases, it was a wise move, for it did much to 
restore confidence amongst cane-growers and to insure future cane supplies. The 
remainder, a matter of 220,000 tons of cane, was converted into gur by the usual 
indigenous method. The importance of the last means of disposal became obvious 
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as soon as the Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Department reviewed the position. 
In many parts of India gri^r-making would have increased automatically but North 
Bihar had become so largely a white-sugar tract that bullock cane mills and gut* 
boiling, pans no longer existed, and g^t^r-making had gone out of fashion in many 
villages. For once progressive methods proved an^ embarrassment. This 
difficulty was soon overcome. The Government of India made a special grant 
which enabled 3,469 cane mills and 3,272 gt^r-boiling pans to be lent free of 
charge to cultivators in the stricken area, and the staff of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment demonstrated how gur was made in olden times. The shock to the cane- 
grower was thus greatly lessened and it is satisfactory to note that the planting of 
the new crop was practically normal. 

The earthquake naturally had an unfavourable effect on the working of most 
factories in and near the affected area. Seven of the damaged factories had an 
average working season of 93 days, compared to 163 days in the previous season, 
and the percentage of sugar to cane averaged only 7*9 per cent compared to 
8*6 per cent in 1932-33. This was unavoidable, for operations were interrupted 
during the best part of the season, and the damaged factories re-started when the 
cane was dry and over-ripe, whilst much stale cane had to be handled due to 
transport difficulties. Fortunately, all factories are working normally this year and 
the dislocation, grave as it was, proved less disastrous than was feared at the 
time. 


CONOLXTSION 

Of the future of the industry it is perhaps unwise to prophesy. The season 
1935-30 will see about 145 modem factories in operation, with an estimated 
combined capacity of 810,000 tons of sugar per annum — a quantity which ap- 
proaches very closely to India’s total requirements of factory sugar. Approxi- 
mately 120 of these factories are in Northern India, fifteen in Madras and South 
India, and the rest in Bombay and Burma. For further expansion in Northern 
India there is little room, except in the replacement of hhamJsari concerns — a 
process which has already begun. In South India and Bombay some expansion 
is expected and is likely to bo gradual. That there is scope for an increase in the 
consumption of sugar will be clear from the fact that India’s average consumption 
of factory sugar alone for the quinquennium ending 1930-31 was 961,000 tons. 
In favour of an increase of consumption is the fact that, despite the increased duty, 
sugar prices are now substantially below those of 1929-30 throughout India — the 
difference naturally being most marked in Northern India. On the other hand, the 
general level of prices of agricultural produce is low, and with an abundant supply 
of cheap gur, rural consumption of factory sugar is likely to keep low. Hence any 
marked increase in sugar consumption may have to await an increase of general 
prosperity. 
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Most of the Indian sugar factories are equipped with good machinery and are 
fairly well adapted for handling Indian cane, both as regards machinery-design and 
the balance of different sections of the factory. To this statement there are definite 
exceptions, for some factories are distinctly faulty, but on the other hand several 
factories are much above the average. There is unfortunately, a much greater 
diversity in the standard of factory management and in many instances, even where 
the factory is large enough to justify a full technical staff, an inadequate staff is 
employed. Here also there is recent evidence of improvement, and the sugar 
technology courses at Cawnpore have contributed considerably to this end. 

Intrinsically the industry is sound, and there is every reason to believe that the 
weakness associated with an unexpectedly rapid development will soon be 
rectified. This much is certain : during the present time of agricultural depres- 
sion, the sugarcane crop has been the one redeeming feature in thousands of 
villages in Northern India. It is at all times a crop which gives the Indian cul- 
tivator a relatively large reward for his labour and gives him employment 
throughout the year. The growth of the sugar industry, whatever its imperfec- 
tions, has added substantially to the cultivator’s resources, whilst it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the introduction of improved canes in Northern India has meant 
the difference between a cultivator’s ability or non-ability to pay his rent or land 
revenue. 

For what has been said in the course of this paper I can lay little claim to 
originality, and my sources of information have been many. I desire to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to many friends, and particularly to the late Dr. Barber, to 
Mr. Noel Deerr, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wynne Sayer, Mr. R. C. Srivastava (Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research) and Rao 
Bahadur T. S. Venkatraman for much of my information, and tv) the last-named 
for the kind loan of lantern slides. Lastly, I owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Harry 
Lindsay, who has so kindly undertaken the thankless task of reading another 
man’s paper. 
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Within recent years, there has been a good deal of discussion concerning the 
conformation of the dairy cow and its relation to milk production. There has been 
much dispute concerning the value of show type for commercial purposes. The 
showyard is being criticized. This has now led to questions concerning the value 
of our pedigree breeds of dairy cattle and it is stated that the methods employed 
by British stockbreeders in the past have been fundamentally unsound and that 
we are at the present day following a will-of-the-wisp policy of live-stock improve- 
ment. The culminating criticism is that, in view of either modern requirements 
or scientific advances, or both, wo should scrap our present methods and breeds 
and start afresh our whole work of dairy cattle improvement. To the majority 
of those who are connected with the dairy cattle industry, the final conclusions of 
these critics, as recently voiced, appear absurd. The present era, however, is 
one of new methods and viewpoints. However outrageous such criticism may 
appear, it behoves us to examine it from a double standpoint. Is it sound econo- 
mically ? Is it based on scientific fact ? 

ScierUific evidence. — Let us first deal with the scientific aspect. Much has 
been written concerning the inheritance of milk yield. Unfortunately the greater 
part of this work is based upon mere observation, as distinct from ascertained 
fact. The scientific investigations on this subject are not numerous, but they are 
as many as could be expected, considering the rate of reproduction in the cow. 
The majority have been made in the United States. 

From the evidence available the following facts are clear : — 

Total yield of milk is largely conditioned by heredity. 

Nutrition and environmental factors are important and cannot be neglectedi 
Total yield of milk is inherited in no simple manner. 

Quality of the milk is largely inherited, and is to a much lesser extent 
affected by nutrition and environmental factors. 

The amount of fat secreted by a cow is, to a very large extent, inherited in- 
dependently of the total yield of milk. As regards the other constituents, casein, 
sugar, hardness of curd, size and shape of the fat globule, and each of the principal 
minerals (except iodine), there is reason to believe that the same holds good. 

( ^4 ) 
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All these points are reasonably well proved, and while nothing is ever certain, 
they can be taken as the basis for future work. Indeed, if the scientific method is 
worth anything, these facts must be used as the stepping-off place both for further 
scientific work and for practical stock improvement. 

The inheritance of milk yield has long been recognized by practical stockbreed- 
ers to be a problem of great complexity, and it is therefore but natural that the 
breeder should look to the geneticist for some method whereby the workings of 
heredity might be accelerated — the more so as the life of the dairy cow is short when 
compared with the time taken to prove her milking capacity. The average life 
of a dairy cow is about six years. She is three years old before any general assess- 
ment can be made of her productive qualities and is four years of age before 
this figure can be obtained with any degree of accuracy. Accordingly, 
the breeder has evolved a lore concerning the relation of the form of the dairy cow 
to her productive capacity, a lore that is also applied to the dairy bull. It is this 
lore that has become the foundation of our showyard system and that is now 
being so violently attacked. 

As far as science is concerned this lore falls into two parts. The first relates 
to the points that are capable of scientific measurement, and the second to those 
that have so far defied accurate measurement. Of the measurable points of the 
dairy cow, certain definite correlations have been found between form and function. 
With a few exceptions the relationship is so small as to be barely worth further 
consideration from the practical aspect of stock improvement. Other things being 
equal, size, as measured by weight, bears a direct correlation to total yield. Thus 
it is that the progeny of certain bulls show an increased yield principally owing to 
the fact that their sire transmitted a big body rather than a big 3 ield. Obviously, 
an Ayrshire cow will give more milk than the larger matron of the Scotch type of 
Shorthorn. Size is only an accessory factor towards increased production. To a 
lesser degree, certain measurements such as length, girth, etc., bear a similar 
relation to total yield of milk. 

There is definite scientific evidence that conformation on the whole is no sound 
criterion of the true milking capacity of a cow. Especially as regards the shape of 
a heifer there is nothing measurable that can yet be consideied to be of the sbght- 
est value as an indication of the amount of milk she will give when she calves. 
Indeed, scientific evidence points to the fact that it is definitely unsound to attempt 
to prognosticate the yield of a heifer either by measurement or by eye. 

The other aspects of form — those that are not amenable to measurement^are 
probably of some importance, since they relate principally to the organs of milk 
secretion. One of these that has been scientifically examined, namely, the 
diameter of the milk wells, shows a definite correlation to productivity. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to assume that breeders, both past and present, are justified 
in taking into account the mammary development. 

x2 
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It has been shoivn, however, that the nature of the escutcheon (the area of akin 
between the hind legs stretching from the udder to tail head) is no indication 
of milking capacity. Where a positive correlation has been obtained between the 
shape of the escutcheon and yield of milk, this may be attributed to the fact that, 
owing to the escutcheon shape being hereditary, there has been in that particular 
strain of cattle, a chance association of yield and escutcheon. This fact gives us 
a clue to one reason why so many breeders have associated form with production, 
particularly as regards points of conformation of no obvious utilitarian value. 
A breeder has a high-yielding cow with, let us say, a particular shape of ear. He 
remembers that the dam of this cow had both these qualities and notices that 
amongst the daughters of the son of this cow most of the high-yielders have also 
got ears of this particular shape. He therefore concludes that the ear shape is an 
indication of production, when the fact is that the association is more or less a 
chance one. It may, however, be of value to him in the selection of high-yielders 
of that particular strain. It also may not. If he finds it is, the breeder tells his 
son of his observation. The son accepts it as gospel and it becomes incorporated 
in breed type. As generations of cows pass on, the association becomes weaker, 
but the belief is apt to become greater. This is where so many pedigree breeders 
have been led astray. 

As the outcome of scientijSc observation it may be accepted that it is unwise 
to use conformation as a guide for the selection of cows with a high capacity for 
milk production : but this does not imply that conformation is without value. 
Unless a cow is capable of producing a minimum quantity of milk she is not a dairy 
cow no matter that she may belong to dairy breed. Even if she does produce 
an adequate quantity of milk, she may still be unsuitable for commercial milk 
production. An adequate yield of milk as regards both quantity and quality is a 
pre-requisite, but there are other points of equal importance. 

Amongst these points are characters that afiect the length of life of the cow, 
and others that affect her economic utilization of food or her powers to breed at 
regular intervals. If any of these characters can be shown to have any relation 
to conformation, then the principle of the method on which selection is at present 
based can be justified. 

Take longevity first ; it is the cow that produces 10,000 gallons in her lifetime 
that is more remunerative to her breeder than the cow that can produce 2,000 
gallons in one lactation but cannot keep it up. We must recognise that in breeding 
for high production, we are selecting for a type of mammary apparatus that puts 
a severe strain upon the other organs of the body. It is as though in the thorough- 
bred horse we were to select for ability to move at great speed but, at the same time, 
were to neglect the development of the heart. It is the thoroughbred that can win 
races throughout a long life that is remunerative to its non-betting owner. 

The qualities that make for longevity are various and cannot all be described 
here* Amongst the most important are the legs and feet. Crooked hind legs, 
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poor pasterns, and soft hoove- are causes of serious loss in our dairy herds and are 
definitely of genetic origin. Because of undesirable hind legs, some high-yielding 
cows become absolutely worthless. If a cow has the right hind feet and legs, 
she can stand on concrete for fifteen or twenty years and she can travel to pasture 
without pain or trouble. It is very easy to get poor legs into a herd and the only 
way to prevent this defect is to select breeding stock by conformation. 

As well as being a possible measure of production, the shape of the udder is 
important from this point of view. There are good producers with capacious but 
otherwise badly-shaped udders : such udders are more subject to injury. Each 
quarter should be evenly developed and the udder should not be pendulous or cut 
up. The properly-built udder is protected from injimy, is not so likely to be 
stepped upon and is much easier to keep clean. It is usually in the udder that 
cows show the first sign of unsoundness. Again, with the advent of the milking 
machine, the correct placing and size of the teats is a matter of great importance. 

With regard to the economic utilization of food, it is essential that a dairy cow 
should have plenty of capacity — ^both of chest and of digestion. A high producer 
may occassionally be flat in the rib, but it is seldom that she is an economic pro- 
ducer of milk when examined from the point of view of food consumption. 

The saner objections to the show standards have centred around such des 
criptions as, a clean cut feminine head with plenty of character and style, 
plenty of width between the eyes, etc., etc.’* Whether there is any correlation 
between these qualities and milking capacity has never been directly scientifically 
determined. No one will dispute, however, that the appearance of the head of a 
cattle beast gives an indication of sex whether the animal be bull, steer or cow : 
but this indication is not infallible. There are cows with heads like steers. Like- 
wise there exist effeminate bulls. If, in an animal of either sex tfie reproductive 
organs cease to function fully, then, in accordance with the degree to which the 
sex organs are upset, the appearance of the animal changes in the direction of an 
intermediate or neuter type, or may even approach the type of the opposite sex. 
Thus, the appearance of an animal is governed by the functioning of the sexual 
organs, which also govern both milk secretion and fertility. Hence it is not illogical 
to assume, as practical breeders have done, that there is a valuable connexion 
between the head, as an indication of sex and the economic worth of a dairy cow. 

To sum up the scientific evidence it may be stated that the existing method 
of the breeders, based on a correlation of form with function, is not unsound. 
While conformation of the dairy cow may give small indication of the capacity 
the organs of milk secretion, it is of definite value as regards other qualities that 
are of prime importance from the standpoint of lifetime production. 

The economic aspect . — Such being the scientific evidence the situation in 
Bngland may now examined from her rather peculiar economic standpoint. 
No other country in an advanced state of agriculture has so many cattle of the dual- 
purpose type. Some other countries wish they had, while others are content as 
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they are, but that is not the present issue. The dual-purpose animal suits a 
certain type of farm economy prevalent in England. So far, no measure has been 
devised — or is likely to be devised in the immediate future — whereby the breeder 
may assess the value of the carcass of an animal on the hoof other than by the eye. 
Hence, conformation is fundamental in the selection of animals of the dual-purpose 
breeds. 

'‘To every action there is an equal and opposite reaction,” It must be 
admitted that in every breed of live-stock there has been a period when the 
principal breeders set undue store by some character whose economic worth was 
trifling. That some breeds diverged further than others from the economic path 
is probably the reason for the present criticism, but does not justify the conclusions 
at which the critics are arriving. 

Our pedigree system is not at fault. Like other British institutions it requires 
some adjustment, especially at a time of economic stress such as the present. The 
same holds good as regards the show-ring. Yet let it be recognized that it is the 
pedigree system and the show -ring, together with the native wit of the stock raisers 
of England — and more latterly of Scotland — that have given the breeds evolved 
in these islands— including the Channel Islands — the predominant position they 
now occupy in the agriculture of the world. There is only one breed of cattle of 
world- wide reputation that has not originated in the British Isles. For the future, 
as science devises in oa8urt>s of j)roduction and as it discovers more exactly -the 
manner in which specific characters are inherited, so must these be incorporated 
into our methods of stock improvement and be grafted on to the art of breeding, 
just as we are now witnessing the incorporation of milk recording into the old 
methods of pedigree breeding and its grafting cn to the ancient principle of the 
progeny tost, so much used by the early breeders and for which the foundation is 
pedigree. 

It is perhaps the show-ring that most requires adjustment to modem con- 
ditions. As Profosspr Scott Watson has said, the art of “ bringing out ” stock has 
m6^e more progress than the art of breeding. More emphasis requires to be laid 
upon definite evidence of milking capacity before a cow can be entitled to the 
prefix “ dairy ”, There should be more place given to tests of families, daughters 
of one sire, etc. Also there should be a class for cows that have given over 10,000 
gallons and for which every entry forward should receive a prize. When shows 
were first started the educational aspect was first and foremost in the live-stock 
exhibits. Our show societies have not forgotten this, as witness the incorpora- 
tion in their programmes of young farmers’ judging competitions, etc., but they 
can advance still further. 

Against the present system it is argued that the live-stock of to-day are no 
better than the stock of a century -and -a-half ago. That is not true. Undoubted^ 
ly there were at that period some high-producing cows, even after making allowance 
for the fact that milk was not weighed but measured by volume^ as delivered from 
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the cow, coDiplete with froth, and that it is difScult to determine whether the pints 
and quarts were Imperial or local. The point is that proportionately there were 
not so many high-producing cows as there are now-a-days. Moreover, the average 
production of the dairy cow was not so high as it is at present. It is true that 
there are no figures to show the yield of the cow of 150 years ago : but there is no 
question that the yield has definitely improved during the past thirty years. 
Take only the figures of the officially milk-recorded cows. Annually these show a 
small but usually consistent increase. Since 1918, despite the fact that the 
number of recorded cows and heifers has been increased seven-fold, their average 
annual yield has gone up from 600 gallons to 700 gallons, i.e., an increase of nearly 
17 per cent. It may be argued that this is due to better methods of nutrition. 
That is in part the truth : but within the past few years, the dairy farmer has had 
little incentive to feed for maximum production and to force his cows to the 
utmost. In addition, improvements in methods of nutrition can only be effective 
if the cows have the inherent capacity to respond to the increased feeding. 

Here are the recent figures of cows officially recorded in England, classified 
by breed, showing the numbers and the average yields of cows for the 3^oars ending 
October 1, 1929 and 1933 respectively. In studying the figures of the latter year 
it must be remembered that the price the farmer obtained for his milk was appre- 
ciably less than in the earlier year. The Index figure for milk for the year ending 
October 1, 1929, was 170, while that for the year ending October], 1933, was 
only 160. 



1928-29 

1932-33 

Breed. 

Number 

of 

cows 

Average yield 

Number 

of 

cows 

! 

Average yield 

Ayrshire . 

1,430 

lb. 

7,334 

2,172 

lb. 

7,236 

Friesian . 

12,170 

8,383 

12,886 

8,828 

Guernsey 

3,702 

6,344 

5,341 

6,453 

Jersey 

2,612 

6,250 

3,123 

6,307 

Lincoln Bed 

1,661 

7,123 

1,085 

7,248 

Red Poll 

3,000 

7,017 

3,723 

7,176 

Shorthorn 

46,391 

6,986 

41,670 

6,989 

South Devon . 

1,000 

6,747 

1,076 

6,420 
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It is also argued that since this annual improvement is so small we ought to 
scrap existing methods of improvement. Apart from the fact that such critics are 
unable to put anything in place of that which they decry^ it can be questioned 
whether the rate of improvement is slow. 

Looking at the question from a genetic aspect, the point is complicated. The 
speed at which the genetic improvement of any species takes place should be 
measured in generations, not years, and in relation to the number of genetic factors 
that effect the characteristic in question. 

If it is desired to fix a breed whose only desirable qualifications are the absence 
of horns, a black skin and a white face, it would take at least six generations before 
these three qualities would be even approximately fixed, and even then off types 
would be produced in comparatively large numbers. 

Milk yield is inherited in a far more complicated manner than is coat colour. 
If, after six generations of intelligent selection for coat colour, we are still apt to 
get oflF typos, so shall we be apt to get, for a much longer period, cows of low milk 
production that must be culled from our herds. The science of genetics offers no 
short cut towards the improvement of our live-stock. It justifies the mef hods of our 
master breeders, points to practices and beliefs that should be discarded, and by 
emphasis on the association of certain characters in their inheritance can certainly 
hasten the improvement of our stock. It cannot, however, substitute a quack 
medicine for the hard work and shrewd judgment that have characterized our 
master breeders of the past, and that will be as much required of their descendants 
in the future. 

The science of genetics has already served a useful purpose in that our 
knowledge is being placed on a logical basis, whereby each new generation of 
breeders does not have to master the art from the beginning, but can make a 
start where its foreruimers have ceased. As science codifies the laws of the inheri- 
tance of milk yield, so does it definitely assist the improvement of our average 
stock. 
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InstUiUe of Animal Oeneiica^ Edinburgh University. 

(Reprinted from The. Farmer and Stock-Breeder , Vol, XLVIII, October 22, 1934.) 

No QUESTION OF VALUE OF PROVEN SIRE — BUT THE PROGENY TEST IS NO SHORT 

OUT TO PERFECTION 

OiK^e you grant that the dual-purpose animal fits a certain type of farm 
economy then you must grant that conformation is of value in the selection of 
breeding stock. They are congenital idiots who decry the value of selection 
by the eye as a means for the improvement of dual-purpose cattle. 

It is probably true that there is nothing we can measure which will give us an 
indication of the amount of milk a cow may give in a lactation. We know that, 
other things being equal, the bigger the cow the more milk she will give, and that 
the same applies to certain other qualities such as length, girth, etc. Mr. F. H. 
Garner, of Cambridge University, has recently shown that the larger the diameter 
of the milk veins the more milk will the cow give. Espeijially as regards the 
heifer, there is nothing we can measure which will indicate future yield. That is 
about the sum of our scientific knowledge, which is mostly negative. 

Every man who has done any real work with cattle, whether he calls himself 
scientist or farmer, knows perfectly well that the cow has certain points which 
indicate productivity. The mammary apparatus has not yet been scientifically 
measured, but its value can be roughly assessed by the man who knows dairy 
cattle. Few persons — if any — can distinguish between cows capable of yielding 
4(K) lb. butterfat and those capable of producing 6(K) lb. or mure, since both classes 
of cows do in all iirobability, possess similar external evidences of good dairy type. 
Let us remember that the yield of a cow in one lactation is only part of her total 
productivity. 

In this connection Mr. James WylUe’s remarks about the “ tin god of high 
yield also hold good. A remarkable record achieved by a cow in a single lacta- 
tion is not a sure criterion of her worth. There are two others which must also 
be taken into consideration. The first is the amount of food a cow eats per gallon 
of milk she produces. If the high yield is achieved by a greedy cow or by a cow 
who requires a lot of carrots or spice in her ration, she may well be uneconomic. 
One greedy cow at our experimental farm takes nearly | lb. more food per gallon 
of milk produced than does her neighbour in the next stall. 

( 661 ) 
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Value of Umgevity , — ^The other point is longevity. It is not what the cow pro- 
duces in one lactation that matters so much as what she produces in her lifetime. 
It is the cow that produces 10,000 gallons in her lifetime that really counts, not the 
cow that produces 2,000 gallons in one lactation. True, the last-named has a good 
start — if she keeps it up. 

We must recognise that in breeding for high production we are selecting for a 
type that puts a heavy strain on the other organs of the body. The qualities that 
make for long life are multitudinous. Amongst the most important are the legs 
and feet. Crooked hind legs, poor pasterns, and soft hooves are causes of serious 
loss in our dairy herds, and are definitely hereditary. Bad hind legs reduce the 
value of a 2,000-galloner by at least 60 per cent. A cow with correct hind legs and 
hooves can live on concrete for fifteen years. The legs of a cow are every bit as 
important as the legs of the horse. 

The aU-round view, — The shape of the udder is also of importance. There are 
good producers with capacious but badly shaped udders which are liable to 
injury. Each quarter should be evenly developed, and the udder should not be 
pendulous or cut up. The well-built udder is protected from injury. But why go 
on ? 

At the Dairy Show at Islington this week we can see for ourselves the type of 
cow that is wanted. We may not entirely agree with the judges, but then we may 
be wrong. It is quite correct that what we see at the Dairy Show, the types of the 
cows and their records of milk for a period of two days, does not give the real value 
of the animal. But then neither do the records published annually. Each gives 
a view of the cow from a different angle. 

To get an all-round view we must consider many things. It is difficult to know 
on what point to lay the greater stress. At one time one point — such as the total 
lactation yield — ^receives greater emphasis, and this is followed by a swing of the 
pendulum for typ^. We can afford to neglect no aspect. Neither can we afford 
to over-emphasise any. The breeding of dairy cows is not a stunt ; it is the 
life work of a man who loves cattle. 

At the present moment there is a definite tendency to ignore type. There will 
be many persons at the Dairy Show who, as they look round the cattle, will say, 
“ What is the use of all this ? What really matters is milk.^’ Type definitely 
has a value. No good horse ever was a bad colour, and no 10,000-gallon cow has 
ever had a bad tail head. 

But even for fancy points there is some justification — provided these are kept 
in a subordinate position. The true breeder is an artist, and so long as this 
enjoyment of art is not the chief end, then none can criticise. Talking of criticism, 
thoughtful farmers will note that this oiitioism of type of dairy cows not infre- 
quently comes from the man who himself has failed at the breeding of pedigree 
dairy cattle. 
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On© last word about the progeny test. For the pedigree dairy breeder — and 
particularly those who lead the breed — ^there can be no question of the value of the 
sire who is proven to be good by both the yield and the type of his daughters. 

Limitations of proven sire , — ^But for the commercial breeder — ^whether or not 
his stock is pedigreed — the use of an aged bull is fraught with difficulty. The 
emphasis at present being laid on the proven sire is justified, for there has been a 
tendency to neglect his value. Certainly we have been inclined to forget the work 
of some early breeders whom the present generation could teach nothing concern- 
ing the progeny test. 

For the commercial breeder with the herd of modest size, however, the proven 
sire is a counsel of perfection. And even the proven sire needs to be selected. We 
must not let the present agitation blind us to the value of pedigree combined with 
the production records of the immediate ancestors. And in the selection of the 
dairy bull nothing can ever replace the records and the type of the dam of the bull. 

Breeding dairy cattle is a difiicult business, because the bull wont give milk. 
Dealing with the chances of heredity is a gamble, and always will be gamble. 
But if you apply skill, knowledge, and common sense it is a gamble with the odds 
in your favour. As science gets to work the odds will gradually be increased in 
the favour of the breeder. But do not let us expect any revolutionary short 
cuts. In the meantime nothing is likely to supplant hard work and shrewd 
judgment as the prime requisites of the breeder of dairyj[cattle. 


L 
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BY 

A. D. BUCHANAN SMITH, 

Institute of Animal Genetics, University of Edinburgh. 

(Reprinted from Aifrahire Cattle Society Journal, Vol. (5, No, II, September 1934.) 

“ Type has no value.” But what is production ? Production is the outcome 
of yield and quality of milk plus type. The production of a dairy cow cannot be 
measured merely by the yield of one or two lactations. The production of a dairy 
cow ends only with her death. Thus, until she is dead, what a cow has produced 
cannot be properly assessed. 

Some cows do not give milk because they have not got the machinery inside 
them for the production of milk. Other cows do not give milk because although 
they have the machinery for the conversion of food into milk, they lack stamina or 
their legs break down, or their udder plays them false. Of course, even in the best 
regulated herds, accidents are liable to happen. Sheer accident, or disease can 
spoil the best cow in the world. Indeed, both accident and disease have spoiled 
many good cows. 

To get their type, the early creators of our beef cattle deliberately in-bred. 
At varying intervals, this practice has been carried on by some of their successors. 
In-breeding has undoubtedly been shown to be a useful method for the production 
of the desired type. It is, of course, unnecessary for me to point out to Ayrshire 
breeders that mere in-breeding by itself will not produce the desired type. 

If you in-bred to any old animal of any old type, then you will certainly not get 
the ideal conformation. In-breeding must be made to animals of the desired type. 
Even then it is not necessarily successful unless the foundation stock possesses the 
desired type to a High degree of excellence and is, what we might call, “ pure ” in 
its hereditary mechanism for that type. ” Homozygous ” is the ideal which the 
geneticists desire. 

The United States Department of Agriculture have carried out an interesting 
experiment on the in-breeding of dairy cattle. In 1912 sixteen cows of mixed 
breeding were purchased. These were of average production and showed traces 
of Shorthorn, Angus, Hereford and Jersey breeding. A well-bred Guernsey bull 
was purchased to mate with these. This bull was mated to his own daughters out 
of these cows then to his own grand -daughters which were also his daughters. 

A number of deformed calves resulted from this mating of a Guernsey bull to 
his daughters. They were of a type which is fairly well known to scientists. Out 
of 48 calves, six shpwf*d this ” bull-dog ” deformity. 

( 554 ) 
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As regards the production of milk of these in-brod Guernsey cows, it was found 
that the yields of the first generation daughters were pra(;tically the same as those 
of their dams, though the butterfat yield was a little bit higher. These daughters 
were the out-bred daughters of the Guernsey bull. Mated back to their sire, the 
Guernsey bull, the average production of the daughters remained about the same, 
while the butterfat showed a further, though small, increase. 

In the year 1913 the authorities realised that the results of any experiment of 
this nature would depend largely upon the individuality of the bull used. Accord- 
ingly, to the same foundation cows they mated in that year a bull of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed. This bull was mated to his daughters and to his grand -daughters. 
A son of this bull mated to his grand -daughters was then used in the herd. More 
recently a son of this second bull has been used in the herd, while the bull at present 
in use is the result of mating the bull No. 3 back to his own dam. 

From 1926 — 1931, 104 calves were born, of which 89 were in-bred and 15 were 
out-bred. All the out-bred calves were normal. Of the in- bred calves, four were 
carried full time but were born dead, one foetus was mummified, and there were 
three abortions (not infectious). Thus 9 per cent of the gestations of the in-bred 
animals ended abnormally. Comparable figures form the pure-bred Holstein- 
Friesian herd, carried on under the same management, gave 1 1 per cent of the 
gestations as terminating abnormally. It can thus be said that there is little differ- 
ence in breeding efficiency between the in-bred herd and the other cattle on the 
same farm. 

During the whole twenty years of this in-breeding experiment, only one 
deformed calf was born as a result of mating sire No. 1 to his own daughters, and 
this was not the same deformity as that whic*h affected the in- bred Guernseys. 

Coming now to the question of milk production of those daughters, grand- 
daughters and great-grand-daughters of the Friesian bull, we find that the first 
generation daughters showed an increase on their grade dams of roughly 400 
gallons of milk and 70 lb. of butterfat. These daughters were, of course, out-bred. 
Mated back to their sire the grand-daughters, which were in-bred , showed a further 
iiu rease of 100 gallons in yield, though only 5 lb. in butterfat. 

Similarly the daughters of the other sires have shown small increases in yield. 
A fairly large population of daughters of Sire No. 2 (who was himself in-bred) 
mated to the in-bred progeny of Sire No. 1 showed an increiise on the figures of the 
foundation cows amounting to some 660 gallons of milk and 1(X) lb. of butterfat. 
At that point, further increase seems to have been arrested. 

This experiment shows that bull proved to possess an inheritance for a high 
h^vel of milk production, brought about a big increase in production in the first 
generation daughters. Subsequent improvement through in-breeding was slow 
but definite. Unless in-breeding takes place to an animal of proved value, it cannot 
be expected to be successful. 
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There are one or two Ayrshire herds where in-breedin(y is being practised with 
undoubted success as regards the fixing both of type and milk yield. Such herds 
produce animals which are remarkably uniform in their production, both as regards 
type and milk yield. 

No breeder of pedigree stock can afford to ignore the lessons from other breeds. 
Hence, rather than illustrate the lesson from herds concerning which Ayrshire 
breeders already know a fair amount, T will illustrate this point from the Lund 
herd of British Priesians belonging to Mr. C. W. H. CJlossop, M. P. 

The Lund herd was founded in the early part of 1922. Later in that year 
two unrelated calves were imported from South Africa. The one, a bull, was used 
as the first herd sire and was mated to the other, which was a heifer. This mating 
produced the second herd sire, and later on produced a heifer. The imported heifer 
was mated to an unrelated bull and thus produced the third herd sire who was then 
mated to the daughter of the imported heifer (that is to say, to his own half-sister 
out of the same cow) and produced the fourth sire. The fifth herd sire (at present 
in use in the herd) is the son of the second sire and out of one of the original 
foundation females of the herd, 

Mr. Glossop’s practice has been to use each successive bull on his half-sisters 
and frequently on his aunts, the dam of his half-sisters. The present herd sire is 
being mated with all the females in the herd and his progeny are accordingly very 
closely line-bred on both the sirens and the dam^s side of their pedigree. 

Despite this close in-breeding, Mr. Glossop has been able to record a wonderfiil 
success both as regards the maintenance of constitution and as regard milk produc- 
tion and quality. The dams of the five herd sires gave milk with an average 
fat-content of 4*09, 5*10, 6*10, 3 ‘68, and 4 *28 respectively. During the last 11 
years, the herd has averaged 1,161 gallons of milk with an average of 3 *70 per cent 
butterfat. 

An inspection of the herd reveals the close-likeness between individuals. That 
type has not been lost in the process is revealed by the fact that, since the found- 
ation of this herd some 12 years ago, it has won six Supreme Championships, eleven 
Championships, seven Reserve Championships, 20 First Prizes, 21 Second Prizes, 
and 26 Third Prizes. Moreover, the herd is not a large one, containing as it does 
only 36 animals* 

As a means for the improvement of live-stock, in-breeding is one of the most 
important weapons which a beeder can employ. First and last, the success of 
in-breeding depends upon the quality of the foundation stock. This quality must 
be good in two respects — in respect of productivity (yield of milk and butterfat 
in the case of dairy cows) and also in respect of constitution. Furthermore, the 
quality of the foundation stock mustb^^ good, not merely sofisur as the eyB oan 
Jttdg^, but it must be absolutely sound as regards the hereditary meohanbm* 
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The hereditary conHtitution of an animal can only be judged by the atock that 
it produces. By mating two closely related aninials togethi r, we can the *more 
assurely obtain an indication of their hereditary constitution. 

By in-breeding plus selection we can concentrate the desired qualities. This 
leads to prepotency, 

As the productive qualities are enhanced and the yield of milk is increased, 
gieaUu’ demands are made upon the other structures of the body. Merely to 
attempt to increase the yield of milk without giving the corresponding 1‘eed for the 
extra gallons, is obviously foolish. The extra gallons require more than dairy cake. 
Unless other demands such as the supply of minerals, etc., are also adequately met, 
it may be impossible to find out the true results of constructive breeding. Breed- 
ing and feeding go hand in hand. 

As we get a better understanding of the nutritional requirements of the dairy 
cow, so we can modify the type by selective breeding methods. CoiTcspondingly, 
as we improve tfie hereditary productive qualities of the cow, so w * must pay parti- 
cular attention to her feeding in order to ensure that her nutrition is adequate to 
express her hereditary possibilities. A poUcey of in-breeding concentrates more 
quickly the hereditary qualities of the herd. Accordingly an advance in breeding 
methods demands that full attention be paid to the adequate and balanced nutri- 
tion of the cows. Otherwise the hereditary efiect may be completely masked. 

Finally, one word of caution : in- breeding has been described as a two-edged 
sword. It is two-edged in that, unless the foundation stock arc very good and are 
free from hidden defects, the practice of in-breeding will lead to grave disappoint- 
ments. The fundamental difficulty is that until you in-breed, you cannot b(' .sure 
of the hereditary constitution of your stock. Thus, in- breeding is somewhat of a 
gamble. It is not a practice which should be ordinarily adopted by the small 
breeder. Its success depends upon the quality of the foundation stock and also 
ii]>on how far the breeder is willing to put his hand into his pocket in case it is not 
successful, if, at any time, any Ayrshire breeder is considering the question of in- 
breeding, we in this Institute will be willing to give what assistance we can. 
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The following are extracts from a summary of the Report of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research for the year 1933-34 (Cmd. 4787. Published 
by H. M. Stationery Office. Price Ss, net ) ; — 

Reseakgh associations 

During the year the Advisory Council have discussed with more than half 
of the co-operatiVe industrial research associations in receipt of grant aid plans 
for extending their scales of operations and have re(^ommended substantial 
grants for a period of years. These oflers are conditional upon increased indus- 
trial support. The Council are confident ”, the Report states, that the 
arrangements proposed will give the associations increased stability and 
increased oj)portunities for further exp^uision 

Otheb co-operation with industry 

The Report refers to the encouraging growth in the volume of researches 
carried out in the Laboratcu ies of the Department with the co-operation of indus- 
try. In these researtJies a large part of the cost is provided by contributions 
made by co-oj)crating firms, either directly or through some industrial organisa- 
tion, and the balance of the cost is borne by public funds. 

V V V lit % He 

Food 

The work carried cut by the Department aims at benefiting the home (con- 
sumer and home grower. The R(^])ort records liovever that the Dominions and 
(Colonial Empire now making (jontributions amounting to nearly £10,000 
a year towards the maintenance of researches of special interest to them in tliis 
branch of the Department’s activities. At the Covent Garden Laboratory there 
is a full-time officer experienced in examining experimental consign nu^nts of 
fruit and vegetables sent to this country. His services are available for Domi- 
nion and Colonial Governments. 

A now method of cooling ships’ holds, which offers economies in space and 
equipment and is suitable for a wide range of cargoes, has been devised, and is 
being adopted in some of the new tonnage now under construction for the Aus- 
tralasian trade. 


( 658 ) 
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Apples, fish and meat 

The capacity of commercial stores for home-grown apples, based on the 
Department’s work on gas storage, is now estimated at 7,0C0 tons. A storage 
atmosphere has been worked out in which the charac-toristic flavour of Cox’s 
orange pippin apples can be retained after six months* storage. 

A « « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What makes good bread 

In another direction, interesting work is reported by the Flour Millers* 
Research Association, who are applying science to the baker’s art, and are seeking 
an answer to the question Why does one flour irom one kind of wheat produce 
bettor bread and dough than another It is suggested that the reason this ques- 
tion has not been answered before, is due to the problem having boon regarded 
as a chemical problem, whereas it is really a problem of ijhysics. 

“During fermentation”, the Report states, “ a dough assumes a sponge- 
like structure, the individual cells increasing in size owing to the pressure of gas 
generated within them by the yeast. The cell walls are consequently in a state 
of varying strain, and it is their behaviour when in this condition (for example, 
whether they rupture easily or whether they stretch without rupture) that large- 
ly determines the quality of the resultant bread Little progress 

in our knowledge of flour quality is possible until the individual physical proper- 
ties of dough which collectively make up quality can be measured 

Strangely enough, methods for measuring the plastic and elastic properties 
of dough are being sought in the methods developed in the stud}' of soil science, 
since similar properties are among the factors necessary in the top layers of 
cultivated soil. 

On the chemical side it is pointed out that it is the carbon dioxide gas con- 
tinuously produced in the dough by the action of yeast which causes the sponge- 
like nature of bread crumb. 

“Flours from different wheats”, the Report states, “ vary widely in their 
gassing power from poor to over-abundant. An inadequate ‘ gasser ’ can be 
converted into a satisfactory one by various methods ; either by incorporating 
some sprouted or frosted wheat (which are always good gassors) in the wheat 
mixture used for milling, or by adding highly di^tstatic malt extract or malt flour 
to the flour. It has been discovered in the Research Association’s laboratories 
that the method of milling is no less important than wheat variety in determining 
gassing power, and may be possibly even more important. The problem of 
bringing this important flour characteristic completely under the control of the 
miller during milling operations is well on the way to solution ”. 

M 
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New iKsteuments and methods 

At the National Physical Laboratory, cinematograph films recording the 
inovehient of the top of the merctiry column in mercury glass thermometers have 
indicated means for improving these instruments. 

nt si( ♦ 

Experiments with an “ artificial eye in the form of a photo-electric cell are 
being made in connection with the development of an industrial instrument for 
colour measurements and colour matching. 

« « ♦ 4k A ♦ 4i 

Cotton 

The Report affords ample evidence of the increasing interest displayed by the 
cotton industry in research. When the new experimental spinning rooms of the 
Cotton Research Association were opened in 1930, many members of the Associa- 
tion said that the accommodation was far more than could ever bo utilised. Now, 
after only four years, the Report points out that insufficient space is available for 
the machinery required to deal with the numerous problems which arise, such 
as spinning tests on Empire-grown cotton and the j)reparation of special yams 
for research purposes. During the year more special problems of individual 
spinners, manufacturers and finishers have been submitted to the Association 
for solution than in any previous year. 

‘ * In tho face of this almost embarrassing recognition of the value of the 
Association to the trade the Report states, ‘‘ the difficulty of maintaining and 
extending fundamental research work has become even more acute than it was 
a year ago, but at the moment of writing there is happily every hope of increased 
financial support, which should justify the Institute in developing and extending 
the research work — now long overdue — on many fundamental problems 

Wool 

“ The Association’s new process for producing unshrinkable wool, yams and 
fabrics, claimed to withstand the rigours of laundering, is being exploited under 
mill conditions. It is hoped to have materials available for tho public early in 
1936 

New fabrics specially suitable for motor-car upholstery have been made 
from wool and rubber latex. A considerable advance has been made in the 
protection of clothing, etc., against moths and mildew. Some of the results are 
applicable not only in mill practice, but also in the houseliold. The protection 
of furs under storage conditions has also been successfully accomplished. 

Work on the fastness of dyed fabrics to light and laundering has been com* 
pleted, and definite standards of fastness to these agencies are now available* 

♦ ♦ A 
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Beseabch ok boads 

The Road Research Station of the Department is investigating the way in 
which variations of the physical properties of sub-soils, such as changes in the 
amount of moisture in them, interfieire with their properties as road foundations. 
Comparisons are to be made between roads of similar construction carrying the 
same amount of traffic built on different sub-soils. Concrete and other materials 
for road construction are being studied in detail. Ihe forces applied to roads by 
vehicles with different tyre equipment, wheel load, size of wheel, type of springing, 
unsprung weight, and with various inflation pressures of pneumatic tyres, are 
being measured. Steps are being taken towards developing a machine which will 
produce the same effect on model road sections in days as against years of normal 
wear. Two experimental machines with track diameters of 6^ ft. and 38 ft. for 
tests on the durability of roads are already in use while a third machine with a 
track of 110 ft. diameter is being designed. A special 16-wheel apparatus for 
measuring the development of surface irregularities which limit the life of roads, 
is being employed with these machines. Measurements of the blows imparted to 
roads by moving vehicles are being made with a recording apparatus fixed to tl e 
rear axle of a 6- wheel lorry. Liability to skidding is being investigated by a 
special form of motor-cycle and sidecar, but other methods of measuring 
skidding and side-slipping on road surfaces are under consideration. 



A comparison op the feeding VALtJES OP GttASS 

ENSILED BY THE A. I. V.-PROCES8 AND A RATION 
CONTAINING MANGOLDS AND HAY 

BY 

J. B. E. PATTERSON, 

Research Laboratory ^ Darlington Hall, Limited, Totms, S. Devon. 

(Reprinted from The. Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, VoL III, No. 10, 
April 1936.) 

This trial was carried out at the Old Parsonage Farm of Dartington Hall, 
Ltd., Totnes, S. Devon, and forms one of a series of A. I. V. -fodder trials sponsored 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

On September 15 and 16, 1932, about 10 tons of grass aftermath were ensiled. 
The herbage was chiefly cocksfoot and timothy containing small proportions of 
clover, pereimial rye-grass, and members of the Poa family. It was mature and 
inclined to be stemmy. 

The sUo was a circular wooden pit, 9 ft. 9 in. diameter and 6 ft. high, sunk 
into the ground 1 ft. 6 in. with the sides banked with earth. It was not possible 
to sink the silo further owing to springs and downhill drainage- water which might 
seep into the pit. A catchpit filled with stones was dug in the centre and from 
it tile drains were laid to the hedge in order to carry off effluent in the early stages 
of compression. 

The weather was dry and dull with sunny intervals, and the grass when cut 
had a normal moisture- content of 21*07 per cent. It was forked into the silo and 
the acid (standard A, I, V.-solution, consisting of a mixture of hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids of. 2N strength) was sprayed on continuously with a semi-rotary 
pump, at the rate of 20 gallons per ton. Composite samples of grass were taken 
during the two days of filUng. When the wooden silo was filled, an over-silo of 
the same diameter and 6 ft. 6 in. high was put on and charging was continued until 
it was full. The top layers wore sprayed with * Homesurma * to inhibit mould, 
and a layer of nitro- chalk bags was laid over them. On these were placed a 
inch layer of wet sawdust, followed by a loose cover of flat wooden boards, more 
4»sawdust, and finally 3| tons of rock. The drain-opening was stopped up tem- 
porarily with a piece of sacking, which was removed after four days. There was 
a free flow of dark brown liquid for two or three days, and the drain was again 
closed after this had ceased. Analytical figures are given below. 

The fodder had sunk below the level of the upper section by September 29, 
and this was removed and the top of the silo banked over with earth. 
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On November 22 the silo was opened. There were slight traces of mould 
at the sides and the top inch-layer of fodder was blackened and unusable. The 
colour of the bulk was brownish-green and the smell sharp and pleasant. The 
quality was even throughout the mass. The pH value was 3*5. Samples were 
taken for analysis at intervals during the emptying of the silo and the results are 
given in Table I together with the analyses of the original grass. 

It will be noted that the ratio of digestible protein to crude protein, both in the 
original grass and the resulting A. I. V.-fodder, is very low and that the percen- 
tage of fibre is high. This is due to the maturity of the grass. A slight loss of 
crude protein has taken place in the lower part of the silo, but the ratio of true 
and crude protein has not been altered. The percentage of fibre in the A. I. V.- 
fodder is slightly greater than in the grass. There has been a loss of ash consti- 
tuents by drainage from the lower part of the silo, though the volume of effluent 
was not great. 


Table I 


A. I. V..f odder 



Grass 


Date of sampling 

1 



Sample 

1 

Sample 

Average 

22nd 

Nov. 

1932 

20th 

Dec. 

1932 

17th 

Jan. 

1933 

27th 

Jan. 

1933 

Average 

Crude protein 

13*75 

13*13 

13*44 

13*33 

13*20 

12*41 

12*03 

12*76 

True protein 

(Stutser). 

10*31 

10*94 

10*63 

10*97 

9*31 

11*16 

10*00 

10*86 

Pepsin-HCl solu- 
ble protein. 

4*04 

4*97 

4*96 

6*27 

6*97 

7*73 

6*94 

6*23 

Eatlo of true pro- 
tein to orude 
protein. 

0*75 

0*83 

0*79 

0-82 

0*70 

0*90 

0*83 

0*81 

Ratio of digest- 
ible protein to 
crude protein. 

0*359 

0*879 

0*369 

0*396 

0*460 

0 *623 

0*404 

0*491 

Ash . 

9*23 

8*64 

8*94 

8*77 

9*61 

6*68 

7*13 

8*05 

Phosphoric acid 
P.O.. 

0*63 

0*69 

0*61 

0*63 

0*68 

0*39 

0*36 

0*46 

Fibre 

27*63 

28*46 

28*05 

29*00 

27*34 

29*46 

31*57 

29*84 

CaO . 

1-06 

0*94 

1*00 

0*93 

0*94 

0*85 

0*66 

0*84 

Ether extract 

4*07 

4*20 

4*14 

4*22 

3*71 

4*31 

3*70 

3*48 

Moisture ' . 

77*08 

80*77 

78*93 

79*68 

81*86 

86*21 

81*76 

82*34 

Dry matter 

22*02 

19 *23 

21*07 

20*46 

18*14 

13*79 

18*26 

17*66 

pH . 

... 

... 

... 

8*7 

... 

8*6 

8*5 

... . 
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Virtanen (1) gives the following figures for protein in timothy grass and 
A. I. V.-fodder made from it. 



Dry 

matter 

Crude protein 
in ^), M. 
per cent 

True 
f)rotoin 
per cent 

Ratio of 
true to crude 
protein 

Fresh gras** . 

21-8 

14-8 

J2'4 

0-84 

.A. 1. V.-fodder 

21-0 

14C 

12*0 

0*82 


These figures are the average of determinations on six samples of fresh grass 
and on twelve samples of silage, and are for pure strains of grass, whereas the 
timothy grass used here was in a mixed herbage. It will bo seen that the mois- 
ture losses were less than in the experiment carried out here, and that the percen- 
tages of crude and true protein were considerably higher, which is no doubt 
accounted for by the stemminess of our grass. On the other hand the ratio of 
true to crude protein has been maintained at the same level. 

A sample of effluent from the silo was taken and contained nitrogen equivalent 
to 0* 41 per cent crude protein, which agrees with the figure given by Virtanen (2) 
for clover silage. Watson (3) obtained a mean figure of 2*15 per cent for the 
drainage liquid from young grass ensiled in the ordinary manner, whereas 
Boyle and Ryan (4) found 1 * 6 per cent. Unfortunately, no measure of the amount 
of liquid fiowing was obtained, so that the above figures are not strictly compar- 
able and no estimation of the actual weights of protein lost can be made. 

The claims which have been made on behalf of A. I. V.-fodder have to some 
extent been investigated under experimental conditions in Great Britain with 
regard both to the preservation of th(3 essential food-value of the herbage and also 
the palatability and .feeding qualities for dairy cattle. The present investigation 
was undertaken in order to extend the scope of a series of further experi- 
ments imdertaken by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to practical farming 
conditions, with the maximum of scientific control. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in work upon dairy cattle it is im- 
possible to obtain at one and the same time the strict statistical design which is 
scientifically desirable together with the practical farming conditions which alone 
can answer the question of the suitability of the method for application to the 
industry. Without the former the pure scientist will be unconvinced by the 
result, whilst the most carefully designed investigation which interferes wit^ 
farming practice will fail to convince the working farmer. 
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A few points in the present feeding-trial are worthy of note as illustrating this 
point. The number of cows that could be used was limited to the herd of 56, 
which, as in most dairy herds, contained few full sisters, since the average number 
of lactations is rather under four, producing usually a total of two heifer calves. 
These sister cows would of course never be in the same lactation-period. If cows 
of a similar type which are half-sisters or unrelated are taken, it is extremely 
difficult to match two beasts at the same stage of lactation without keeping the 
cows dry for a period in order to get them into calf at the same time, a proceeding 
which would not be sound farming practice and which would undoubtedly vitiate 
the result in the eyes of the farmer. It would also affect the scientific accuracy 
of the experiment owing to the fact that little is known of the accumulation of 
reserves in a cow during a dry period. It is hardly necessary to point out that to 
match cows in different parts of the lactation-period is extremely unsound. Final- 
ly, in order to match pairs of cows, arrangements must be made long in advance — 
the difficulty of which is well known to any one familiar with the management 
of a dairy herd — in order that they may become accustomed to adjacent stalls. 
The drop in milk -yield following a comi)leto reshuffling of the herjJ immediately 
prior to the experimental period would be sufficient to wreck the experiment 
completely. 

It was decided, therefore, that to cittemi)t to claim the use of similar pairs of 
cows in the experiment would bo unjust and misleading. Instead, one row of the 
four in the cow-house, each containing 13-15 representative beasts, was selected 
by the farmer, and the feeding-trial was carried out with an experimental group 
on the period-reversal system in December, 1932, and January and February, 
1933. The cows had been indoors since October and had not been moved from 
their stalls. The breed was pedigree Dairy South Devon. 

The cows covered a wide range of ages and periods in lactation, and all had 
been in milk at least one month before the trial began. The cows were weighed 
before the first period and at the end of the first and each succeeding period. 
Milk records were kept for each cow weekly, and determinations of the butter fat 
content of the milk were made. During the last week of each period butter was 
made from the bulked milk and the yellow colour determined by the Lovibond 
tintometer. 

Before the feeding-trial began three cows, not included in the experimental 
group, were fed for several days with A. I. V. -fodder to ensure that no taint could 
be communicated to the milk. 

Each period of the trial was five weeks long, and during the first and third 
periods each cow received a normal winter ration of hay, mangolds, and concen- 
trates as fed to the whole herd. During the second period the mangolds and part 
^ the hay were replaced by A. I. V.-fodder. Assuming a starch equivalent for the 
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fodder of 10 per cent and a protein equivalent of 1 *04 per cent, 40 lb. of A. I. V,- 
fodder replaced 40 lb. roots and 6 lb. hay. Thus : 



Dry 

matter 

1]>. 

Starch 

equivalent 

lb. 

Digestible 

protein 

lb. 

40 lb. A. I. V.-fodder . 

1 

8-00 i 

40 

0*42 

40 lb. Mangolds 

5-28 

2*80 

0*16 

1 

5 lb. Hay .... 

4-30 1 

1 • 55 

0-23 

Total 

0-68 i 

4-36 

0*39 


It was unfortunate that the low digestible protein value made it impossible 
to replace any of the concentrates. 

The maintenance ration for a South Devon dairy cow weighing about 1,400 lb, 
is 7*6 lb. starch equivalent, pliis 0-86 lb. protein equivalent. Hay was fed 
in addition on a reducing scale according to the milk yield, from 25 lb. for a 2 and 
3-gallon cow to 6 lb. for a 7-gallon cow. Typical rations for a 3-galIon cow are 
given in Table II. 


Table II 



Periods I and 3 

Period 2 


Weight 

lb.. 

D. M. 
lb. 

S. E. 
lb. 

P. E. 
lb. 

Weight 

lb. 

D. M. 
lb. 

S. E. 
lb. 

1 

P.E. 

lb. 

Hay . 

21 

18-0 

6-51 

0*97 

16 

14*0 

4*96 

1 

0-73 

Mangolds 

40 

6-3 

2-80 






A. 1. V.-fodder 


• • 



40 

10^0 

4*00 

0*42 

Goneentrates 

12 

10-8 

8-28 

204 

12 

10*8 

8*28 

2*04 

Total • 

73 

34*1 

17*59 

3*17 

■ 

34*8 

17*24 

3*19 
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The composition of the oonoontrates is as follows : — 



lb. 

D. M. 
lb. 

S. E. 
lb. 

P. E. 
lb. 

Kemelin 

2 

1*80 

100 

0*40 

Bran 

2 

1*74 

0-84 

0*20 

Maize meal 

3 

2-61 

2-43 

0-20 

Bean meal • 

2 

1*71 

1*32 

0-40 

Decorticated ground- 
nuts. 

2 

1-79 

1*46 

0-82 

Crushed oats . 

1 

1 

i 

0-87 

0-60 

0'08 

Total 

12 

10-62 

8*25 

2-10 


Of this mixture is fed per gallon : 



D. M. 

S. E. 

P. E. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

4 

3-6 

2-76 

0*08 


The younger cows took to the silage readily and ate with relish, but the older 
ones needed much persuasion and were never greatly interested. There was no 
scouring. 

N 
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Milk yields were recorded weekly with the rest ot the herd. Table HI gives 
the oaloolated average weekly yields per cow and average rate of fall. 


Table m 


Period 

Week 

Average weekly yield 
in lb. per cow 

Average rate of fall in lb. 
per cow per week 

A. I. V. 

Rest 

Difference 

A. I. V. 

Rest 

TranBition 

1 

233*4 

177*7 

66*7 


1 

f 

B 

221*4 

173*9 

47*6 

~-120‘ 

1 

—3*8 

1 

1 

1 

1 


222*6 

171*7 

50*8 

4 1*1 


—2*2 

1 

1 -! 

M 





»-Mean 


^Mean 


B 

211*7 

162*6 
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14 

149*6 

118*3 

31*3 

+0-3 

—4*4 

—2*8 

-3*0 

- 

16 

161*2 

113*6 

37*6 

+ 1*6. 
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These resnlts are also given in graphical form, together with the mean tern* 
peratoxe for the corresponding week (Fig. 1). 
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Fi*g, 1. Average weekly yield of milk per cow of cows fed on hay, tttangolds, and coneentratei 
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mangolds. Average weekly shade temperatures during the triaL 
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It will be seen that there was a sudden decrease in the milk-yield on changing 
over to the A. I. V. -fodder. This was, no doubt, due to the unusual nature of the 
ration but the diange also coincided with a sudden spell of very cold weather. 
During the actual period when A. I. V.-fodder was given the mean rate of fall was 
much less, and steadier, than during the first or the third period. 

The decrease in milk-yield of the control group during the transition period 
was not as great as in the experimental group of cows. The cold spell evidently 
had a considerable share in the drop in yield of the experimental group, which 
was therefore only partly due to the change over to the A. I. V.-fodder. Further, 
the average rate of change during weeks 7 and 8 was in the same direction over 
the whole herd and of the same order. 

The total average yields per cow during the trial for each of the four- week 
periods is given in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Period 

Total average yield (lb.) 

A. 1. V.- group 

Control group 

X . . . • • 

• 



858*3 

666*2 

II 




719*6 

536*1 

Ill • . 

m 

• 


615*3 

470*6 

Mean I and III . • • 

. 

e 


736*8 

668*4 

DitTerence from II . . . 

e 

e 

• 

17*2 

32*2 

Equivaleut to, per day • • 

• 

• 

• 

0*6 

1*2 


This estimated drop in yield during the A. I. V. feeding-period is 2*4 per cent 
for the experimental group and 6 per cent for the contrbl group. It is not 
certain whether this is within the limits of experimental error and therefore no 
conclusion is drawn from it. It is unfortunate that the amount of silage made 
was insufficient for a longer feeding-trial, so that the transition periods could have 
been longer than a week. 

Determinations of percentage butter fat were made weekly. Table V shows 
the average yield of butter fat per cow and the average fat-content of the 
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for each of the three periods. It will be seen that there was a slight but nob signi- 
ficant increase in the fat-content of the milk when the cows were fed on A. I. V. 
fodder. 

Table V 



Average yield 
of butter fat 
per cow 
lb. 

Average fat- 
content of milk 
per cent 

Period I ...... . 

3C-93 

4*302 

.,11 

31*21 

4*337 

..Ill 

20*97 

4*232 

Average of periods I and III .... 

31*4r> 

1 4*207 

j 


Samples of butter were made from mixed milk of the group at the end of each 
feeding-period and the yellow colour was estimated by the Lovibond tintometer 
(6), The yellow colour during the A. I. V.-fodder feeding-period was more than 
double that in either of the other two periods. The butter produced during these 
control periods was the t3rpical colourless produce of winter months : 


Period 

I 




Lovibond 

yellow 

units 

4*0 

II 



. • 

8*4 

III 

• 

• . 

. . 

2*8 


The consistency of the butter was also improved. 

It has been shown (6) that the intensity of the yellow colour of butter is 
closely correlated with the vitamin A content for Shorthorn cows, and it is likely 
that4his parallelism applies also to the South Devon breed. 

Spectroscopic determinations of vitamin A, carotene, and xanthophyll were 
made at Liverpool by Prof. I. M. Heilborn (7) and showed that these values were 
proportional to the yellow colour of the butter. 

The cows were weighed at the beginning of the trial and at the end of the 
feeding-period. Table VI gives the mean weights per cow. 
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Table VI 



rro-trial 

period 

End of 
period 

I 

End of 
period 

II 

End of 
period 

in 

Average weight per 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cwt. qr. lb. 

cow 

14 0 2C 

13 0 17 

U 1 15 

13 2 26 


It will be seen that the average loss in weight of 1 cwt. per cow during period I 
was made up when A. I. V.-fodder was fed in period II, although the weight 
of dry matter in 40 lb. A. I. V.-fodder was 7 lb., as against 9^ dry matter in 40 lb. 
mangolds and 6 lb. hay. The digestible protein in the A. I. V.-fodder was only 
slightly greater than that of the mangolds and hay, and therefore the increase 
in weight in period II cannot be accounted for by any increase in weight of nutrient 
supplied. 

It is suggested that that part of the fall in milk -yield, which could not be 
accounted for by the sudden cold spell during the transition period when the 
feeding of A. I. V.-fodder commenced, might have been prevented by a more 
gradual introduction of the fodder into the ration. 

Conclusion . — ^The object of this paper is to answer the question : K A, I, V.- 
fodder is used to replace mangolds and part of the hay in a ration, what will be 
the effect on (lo) the quantity, (16) the quality, of the milk, and (2) the cow ? 

Briefly the answers are : 

(la) No change of agricultural significance. 

(16) Butter-fat content hardly affected, colour and vitamin-A content much 
improved, 

(2) No scouring or ill effects. Eaten with relish by younger cows. live- 
weight maintained. 

It is not claimed that the fodder will have any startling effects on the'^ndi- 
tion or milk-yield of a herd, but that it may replace more expensive portions of a 
ration effectively, when used under normal farming conditions. It should, there- 
fore, be of use to farmers as a means of conserving grass in difficult hay seasons, 

, of making effective use of sudden flushes of grass or excess aftermath, of cutting 
out root-crops with their high labour costs, and of improving the quality and 
appearance of the milk, particularly during the winter months. 
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1. Mature aftermath grass was ensiled by the A. I. V.-process. 

2. The analytical values for the fresh grass and the A. I. V.-fodder show 
that little change occurred in the content of protein, though the values for phos- 
phoric acid and calcium are lower in the silage. No estimate of the losses can 
be made since the grass was not accurately weighed when filled into the silo and 
the total weight of A. I. V.-fodder is not known. 

3. A feeding-trial was carried out with South Devon dairy cows on the period- 
reversal system ; 40 lb. A. I. V.-fodder replaced 40 lb. mangolds and 5 lb. hay. 

4. The milk-yiold during the A. I. V.-fodder feeding-period fell by 1*2 lb. 
per cow per week compared with values of 7*7 lb. and 4*4 lb. during the preced- 
ing and following control periods. There was a pronounced fall during the transi- 
tion period when the cows were being brought on to the A. I. V. -ration. This 
was only partly due to the change of ration, since the milk-yield of the rest of the 
herd fell sharply at the same timci, due to a severe spell of cold weather. 

6. The average percentage butter-fat was slightly, but not significantly, 
higher during A. 1. V. -feeding : 4*34 per cent compared with an average of 4*27 
per cent before and after. 

6. The colour of the butter-fat was more than doubled during A. I. V.- 
feeding. 

7. The live- weights of the cows fell during the control periods and rose to 
slightly above the initial weights during A. I. V. -feeding. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Agricultural 
Research Station, Jealott’s Hill, for the Lovibond tintometer determinations of 
the yellow colour of the butter, and for their co-operation in the conduct of this 
experiment ; and to Mr. C. F. Nielsen, Manager of the Old Parsonage Farm, 
Dartington, for his assistance and co-operation in the feeding- trial. 
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EECENT RESEAJICH IN POULTRY NUTRITION* 


(Reprinted from The Harper Adams Utility Poultry Journal^ Vol. XX, No. 2.) 

The amount of experimental work on the feeding of poultry is now so large, 
and is scattered through such a wide variety of journals, that workers in the 
subject cannot but feel grateful to the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition for 
this valuable monograph, in which many interesting features of recent research 
are fully discussed. Although its interest will be chiefly for the research worker, 
it will also be useful to students and others who wish to be up-to-date in their 
knowledge of progress in the application of research to the important problem 
of the efficient nutrition of the fowl. 

The report deals first with some of the problems connected with chickens, 
then with adult fowls, and lastly with the incubation of eggs. “ The practical 
bearing of experimental results has been borne in mind throughout but has not 
always been stressed, as it is often difficult to evaluate the significance of certain 
data from the point of view of the poultry husbandman/' 

A general idea of the character of the monograph and of some of the con- 
clusions arrived at will bo gained from the following Summaries taken from it. 
The section on * Minerals ’ does not admit of concise summary but is referred 
to in the General Summary. 


Vitamin A 

Summary , — The clinical appearance of chickens suffering from vitamin A 
deficiency is not very specific. The feathers are ruffled and staring ", and 
the birds seem hunched up. The high blood-uric acid is an aid in the diagnosis, 
but under practical conditions it is generally sufficient to take as a criterion the 
probable vitamin content of the ration. When yellow maize is over 26 per cent, 
when there is a good deal of alfalfa leaf meal (over 10 per cent in an otherwise 
vitamin A-poor ration) or at least 1*6 per cent of cod-liver oil, a deficiency of 
this vitamin is improbable. This is also the case when the birds have access 
to a good grass range. Under the conditions now prevailing in most countries, 
vitamin A deficiency has ceased to be a serious problem, at least for growing 
. chickens. 


A review of Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutiition Technical Communication 
No. 5, by A. R. G. Etnslie, M.8.A., B.Sc. (price Is.). 

^ ( 574 ) 
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Vitamin D 

Summary . — ^Without dififerentiating between rickets and other bone abnor- 
malities which are prevented by vitamin D, it may be said that the general ex- 
perience of investigators is that an inadequate supply of vitamin D to growing 
chickens will result in certain symptoms of malnutrition. Chief of these is the 
flexible state of the limb and breast bones and beaks. The limb and breast bones 
often become crooked. Post mortem examination will often, but not invariably, 
reveal a beaded condition of the ribs and enlargement of the parathyroids. The 
ash percentage of the leg bones is subnormal, and bone and plasma phosphatase 
values are high. Curative measures are generally very effective if commenced 
soon enough. 

Prevention under commercial conditions can be done most simply, as in 
the case of chickens in battery brooders where it is inconvenient to allow the 
birds sunshine, by feeding 0*5-1 per cent of a good grade of cod-liver oil. The 
unrefined grades sold by reliable firms will probably be found sufficiently^ anti- 
rachitic ; some authors, however, advise the use of tested grades as they consider 
the extra coat fully justified. When the cliiekens arc exposed to direct sunlight, 
or to that transmitted by reliable glass substitutes, it is probable that only when 
the hours of sunlight are very short will it be necessary to add cod-liver oil to 
the ration. It should be romemborod, however, that when the windows of the 
brooder house are of ordinary glass, rickets may develop even when the 
chickens have access to outside runs, as on certain types of rations it has been 
observed that all birds may not take advantage of the direct sunshine. The 
minimum requirements of vitamin D seem linked with the optimum amounts 
and the “ availability ” of Ca and P in the ration, so these shDuld be considered. 
In regard to the use of irradiated ergosterol it would seem preferable to withhold 
definite judgment until further experiments have been carried out to study its 
relationship to the anti-rachitic factor for poultry. The use of the term “rickets'* 
has been used too loosely in experiments with chickens for there to be sufficient 
proof as yet that investigators have been comparing only the anti-rachitic effect 
of ood-livor oil and irradiated ergosterol. 


Vitamin B 

Summary . — Even in this short discussion of some of the work on the vitamin 
B requirement of chickens it can be seen that there are many problems awaiting 
solution. There is considerable similarity in the symptoms credited to deficiency 
of the various factors, but unless detailed examinations and reports are available 
the matter must remain obscure. “ Paralysis,'^ or “ leg weakness ”, for example, 
seems to be one of the commonest symptoms of ill-health in chickens : as a general 
rule, however, there is some peculiarity distinguishing the different types. 


o 
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The factors which are definitely known to be required are and B2. Defi* 
ciency of the former causes the well-known polyneuritic symptoms. Under 
practical conditions with the common cereal mashes used, and with the birds 
allowed outside on grass runs, vitamin B^ deficiency seldom occurs. Green food 
or the milling products made from the outer layers of grains will prevent the 
symptoms appearing in birds kept in confinement. Yeast or yeast preparations 
are commonly used in laboratory work. The case with regard to vitamin B2 
deficiency is not so simple of diagnosis. Seldom does one get symptoms of 
pellagra under even intensive commercial conditions ; it occurs only under fairly 
rigorous experimental control. Should the paralysis mentioned by Ringroso, 
et aly be considered to be a symptom of vitamin B2 deficiency, it would seem 
that many cereal diets contain insufficient amounts of the vitamin. The cure is 
probably simple enough — ^lessening of the vegetable protein in the diet if it be 
already very high, the giving of milk and, in severe cases, of marmite or other 
potent yeast preparations. 

While realising that work on the other factor awaits confirmation, wo may 
tentatively consider that both and B4 are required. The paralysis described 
by Ringrose, et al and by Kline, ei al was rather similar but apparently due to 
different causes : in the former case it was prevented by the use of autoclaved 
yeast, and in the latter by a factor which was destroyed by autocla ving. 

Leo weakkbss ” 

Summary , — ^In differentiating the numerous forms of ** leg weakness ” in 
chickens and adult fowls it is not always enough to consider the symptoms alone, 
as the early stages of many of the types are rather similar. A knowledge of the 
previous history of the birds as regards food and environment is of great value. 
Also, there may be a complication of two forms of leg weakness ” in the same 
flock, for instance the ‘‘ slipped tendon ** and the nutritional paralysis tjrpes, 
as observed by Bethke, et al. As with other diseases, early diagnosis may be 
relatively simple : but where the aetiology of the disease has not been fully investi- 
gated, one may have to try different curative measures before arriving at the 
correct one. 

There are at least seven types of ** leg weakness which are definitely due 
to dietary errors. Their prevalence varies in different localities. Those caused 
by relative deficiencies of the vitamins (A, B^ and D) and of calcium, while met 
with fairly often under other than strict laboratory conditions, are quite easily 
cured and prevented. Excess of magnesium in the ration is not a very common 
bocurrenoe in most places. The ** slipped tendon ” and “ nutritional paralysis ** 
types of leg weakness may occur rather unexpectedly and are perhaps less 
easy to rectify. For the former condition, decreasing the amount of bone meal 
in the ration and adding rice bran (if easily available) or oats or wheat germ 
middlings are reme^es suggested by investigators. Dried yeast is becoming 
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quite a common ingredient in many poultry food mixtures, and should assist in 
preventing ** nutritional paralysis A better method may be to give the birds 
liquid skim -milk to drink, or to increase the amount of dried milk wliile decreasing 
some of the other protein concentrates in the ration. 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this section, “ leg weakness ** in 
poultry is by no means a specific symptom. It is not suggested that the forms 
reviewed here are the only ones which may be encountered under experimental 
or even commercial conditions. 


Hatohability 

Summary, — From the experiments reviewed in this section, the conclusion 
might be drawn that under conditions of confinement, birds kept for breeding 
probably require an animal protein supplement in their ration. There is con- 
siderable difference in the value of these : good grades of milk powders, fish meal 
and meat meal are probably better than tankage and those products which are 
treated to high temperatures in their manufacture. A mixture of supplements 
would seem to be an improvement upon any one alone, if there be no other limiting 
factors. It has to be remembered, of course, that in some of the experiments 
it is not necessarily the effect of the protein of the supph'ment, qtia protein, which 
results in improvement of the hatchability of the eggs, but that one product may 
possess certain other qualities which are limiting factors in another supplement. 
When birds have access to good range, they appear able to make good many 
deficiencies connected with the type of protein supplement used. 

Vitamin D deficiency is an important factor in causing poor liatchability, 
and can probably be supplied most eflSciently at present, for birds in confinement, 
by fish-liver oils. The need for additional vitamin D is correspondingly less with 
increase in the amount and quality of sunshine available fc r the birds. 

Of the environmental factors, good grass range is of no small importance in 
allowing the birds to supplement their dietary defects. This is probably one 
of the reasons why it is only fairly recently that large-scale experiments have 
been carried out in Great Britain on the effect of nutrition on hatchability. 

The time an egg is laid may be a possible factor also. Hutt and Pilkey found 
that eggs laid before 9 a.m. hatched better than those laid after 12 noon, especially 
during the early part of the hatching season. They suggested that this might 
be related to chilling of the eggs at a critical stage in the development of the 
embryos, which stage had been passed by the embryos in eggs laid before 9 a.m. 
Nicolaides was unable to confirm the difference in hatchability between eggs 
laid before 9 a.m. and after 12 noon, but found from cytological studies that 
embryos in newly laid eggs from high hatching hens were further advanced in 
development than those in eggs from low hatching hens, regardless of the time 
of laying. Funk found that eggs laid in the afternoon hatched better than those 
laid in the morning, and during an extremely cold week there was a significant 
decrease in the hatch from eggs laid before 9 a.m. 


I 
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Hale suggested that embryonic malposition might be related in part to 
incorrect incubation, the turning of the eggs and the angle at which they were 
placed in the incubator being important. The extensive work on the numerous 
malpositions and malformations of embryos is not reviewed here. Indications at 
present point to the effect of gonetical and nutritional as well as environmental 
factors in preventing these abnormalities. 

General summary 

In this monograph are discussed some of the experiments dealing with six 
phases of poultry nutrition, viz., purified diets ; the vitamins ; the minerals ; 
** leg weakness ; mineral balance experiments and hatchability. 

It appears possible to rear chickens to maturity with a fair degree of success 
on “ purified ’’ diets but it is as yet too early for one to say what are their exact 
nutritional requirements. Of the vitamins, A, D, and E appear most easily 
supplied in adequate amounts. At present it is not possible to state all the factors 
of the vitamin B complex whicli are necessary : vitamins and B2 are most 
certainly required, B4 very probably and Bg possibly. The other factors of the 
complex necessary for normal growth have not yet been classified. Work on 
those minerals which are most likely to be present in sub-optimal or excessive 
amounts has been discussed, and the effect of these levels on the health of growing 
birds dealt with. Calcium and phosphorus metabolism is affected by the form 
in which they are fed as well as by the presence of vitamin D and of other elements 
in the ration. Discussion of ** leg weakness has taken place under the headings 
of those forma caused by micro-organism and those more intimately related to 
errors in the diet. The chief symptoms typical of the conditions have been out- 
lined, together with what appear at present to be curative and preventive measures. 
The few experiments on record dealing with the retention of calcium and 
phosphorus have been reviewed. It would appear that a further study by means 
of balance experiments of the best forms in which to feed these elements and 
of the i»uportance of vitamin D and of the other factors on their proper utilisation, 
should prove of value in the correct management of the flock under intensive 
conditions. The prbper development of chicken embryos is affected by many 
things, not the least of which is the nutrition of the parents. In this connection 
factors of primary importance are the supply of vitamin D and the quantity 
and quality of the protein supplements. Analyses of eggs of high and low 
hatchability have not shown that the amino-acid N distribution is significantly 
different in the two cases, and it is not unlikely that some of the B vitamins are 
limiting factors. 



ABSTRACTS 


Helminthosporium diaeatet of barley and the methods of tieir conti^ol- 

M. Mitra and R. D Bose. {Ind- J- Agric. ScL 5, 449.) 

Throo spQcuiH oi Helminthoaporium occur on barley in India, saticvm 

P. K. 11., H . teres Sacc. and H. gtamineum Pabh., Ji , sativum is common at Pnsa 
end its neighbourhood every year. It is responsible for ‘ foot-rot * and ‘ root rot *, 
head blight and spot formation in all aerial parts and does a good deal of damage to 
tho crop. It lowers the percentage of see<l germination. The afk el< d plants aie 
stunted and th(' leaves are discoloured, followed by tin* shrivelling uj ' of th«‘ grain and 
a reduction in the yield. The fungiisis seed borne and persists in tin* debris of 
alTectod plants in tho soil. Wheat and some of the grasses aic* also affected by it. 

H» teres also occurs in Pusa but is restricted to such t ypes as have been introduced 
from outside. Tt is absent altogidhcr on the local types of barley grown roinul about 
Pusa. H. gtamineum is very rare in Pusa. 

Investigations carried out at Pusa for the past five jears have* shown that, envi- 
ronmental factors play an important part in the incide'iice of disease elue to these two 
organisms atid that the severity of the disease varie's from fiedd to field and even in 
the diff(‘r{’nt parts ot tho same fhdd. Varietal differenc(* in the degree of attack on the 
different ty[ieH was also noticed, Parly varieties se'emed lo suffer less. The d(*gree 
of attack vari(*s from S(.*ason to season. 

I ho p('rcentag<? of leaf area destroyed by H ,eatiimm and H. teres in the various 
varieties was d<*t(*rmined and in both tho introduced and the* Pusa varieties there are 
types which shf>w considerable resistance to the dis(*ase. 

I* ungicidal dusts and lu|uids have been used to ri*d lice the loss but none has so 
far been found to complete^ly chock the disease. While diaoast^ in tho seedling 
stage ha.s been eontiolled to some extent, it has not bt*en possible to chock 
secondary infection at heading time from the infective rniitorinl already in the soil 
or from other hosts. 

Since tho disease, especially the secondary infection, cannot be effectively con- 
tmlled by seed treatment alone, the necessity for evolving ne w types resistant to tlie 
disease becomes apparent. The use of existing resistant varieties and breeding of 
new types wdth more suitable agronomic characters is, therefore, one of the most 
promising methods of preventing HelpUntkospormm disease. Ibis method is receiving 
the attention it deserves. In addition to breeding resistant varieties, it is advisable to 
plant clean seed and to have crop rotation in ord<*r to reduce the possibility of 
infection from the soil. {Authors* ahatracl), 
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Seedling bliglit of Cinchona ledgeriana BAoent caused by Phytophthora 
palmivoraButhm the Darjeeling district. K. F. Kheswalla. (Ind* J- 
Agric. Sd. 5f 485.) 

A seedling blight of Cinchona ledgeriana Moens is caused by Phytophthora paJmu 
vora Butl. 

The disease generall^^ manifests itself at the collar and gradually extends upwards. 
Rotting of the allocted tissues follows and the whole seedling is killed. The optimum 
temperature for growth of this organism is about 24®C. and the growth ceases at 36®C. 
Cross inoculations with cinchona Phytophthora fm<l P. palmivora gave successful 
results. Morphological comparisons of cinchona Phytophthora with P. palmivora 
But)., P. meadit McRae* P. cok)ca«tde Rac. and P. paraeitica'Deet. indicate that it 
agrees most closely with P. palmivora Butl. Statistical comparison of the sizes of 
sporangia of cinohorm Phytophthora and P. palmivora Butl. was made and it was 
found that in length the sporangia of both the fungi agree but in breadth the 
sporangia of the former are «lighily narrower than those of the latter. It is, there- 
fore, concluded that tlie cinchona Phytophthora ie P. palmivora Butl. {Anthorls 
ahb'tracL) 


Studies on the root^rot disease of cotton in the Punjab. I. Symptoms^ inci- 
dence and cause of the disease. B. Sahai Vasudbva. Agric. 

Sci. 5, 496.) 

1. Cotton root-rot has boon doing sorious damage to both Ainericari and Dt‘si 
(indigenous) cottons in the Punjab. 

2. Symptoms of the disoaso arc described. 

3. The disease first appears in June and continues to bo vigorous during July. 
In August the attack slows down and almost ceases by the end of September. 

4. Several organisms wwo isolated from the diseased plants and inoculation 
expcTiments carried out in the pots as well as in the field by various methods. 
Rhizoctonia solani and another fungus \\hich is provisionally called lihi'^ocfohia 
hatatlcola have been proved to bo the casual organisms. (AnthoT''it abstract). 


Studies in Indian chillies (4). Inherit cnce of pungency in Capsicum annunm 

L. Ramohandba Balwant Dbshpandb. (Ind, J, Agric. Sci- 5, 513). 

The paper deals with the inheritance of pungency of the chilli fruit in a cross 
between pungent and non-pungent Pusa types of chillies. 

Pungency is found to be dominant to its allelomorph, non-pungency or sweet- 
ness, on a 3 : 1 monohybrid ratio, the F, confirming the F| observations. This 
character and the nature of calyx, enclosing or not enclosing fruit base, are found 
to segregate independently. (Author*s abstract.) 
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Phyllody — a possiUe virus disease of seeamum. B. P. Pal and Pushkab Nath 

J • Sc%» 5^ 517), 

Pliyllcxiy manifosts itself in Sesamum indicum D. C. by the transformation of all 
floral parts, (>xcopt the stamens, into leaf-like structures, by the roplaccment in the 
flower of zygomorphic symmetry by aciinomorphic symmetry, by the dc'velopmeni 
of tlir^ normally rudimentary fifth stamen, and, in the case of varit^iies which nomuilly 
deveh)p only one flower per axil, by tho replacement of the glands present on either 
side ol tho flower by lateral flowers so that three flowers per axil ai*e produced. There 
is also a shortening of the upper internodes and a reduction in size of the foliage loaves. 
The <lif-ferent kinds of phylloid flowers mot with are briefly dcsciibed. 

Neither heavy manuring nor growing plants imdor artificially contrived condi- 
tions of high humidity sensibly increased tho percentage of phylloid plants. It was 
observed, Jiowever, that early sowings contained a larger pio]*oiti(m of them than 
late sowings. 

Ah hougli hypodermic injection of juice oxtract(‘d from phylloid plants into Iht^ 
stems of normal plants gave negative results it was found j)ossil)le to transmit Ihe 
phylloid condition by grafting normal scions on phylloid stocks and vice verm. It is 
tliereloiv suggested, although the evidence is not yet conclusive, that phyllody may 
be caused by a v'irus. (Authors abstract). 


Studies in the technique of field experiments; I. Size, shape and arrangement 
of plots in cotton trials- J* B. Hutchinson and V. G. Pansn. {Ind. J* 
Agric. Sci, 5, 523). 

1. The results of a uniformity trial with Malvi cotton at Indore are rr])ortcd. 

2. Standard error per cent per plot decreased steadily with increasing j>lot si/o, 

3. For any given plot size standard error per cent per ydot decreased steadily 
as tho length of the plot (along the rows) was increased. 

4. The advantage of long, narrow plots laid out along tho rows over plots of tho 
same size and shaj:»e laid out across the rows is shown to bo independent of fertility 
gradient, and it is suggested that it is associated with the method of sowing. 

5. It is shown that approximately square blocks climate more of the soil hetero- 
geneity than rectangular ones. With blocks of 1/25 acre or larger, shape is the most 
important factor in determining efficiency. 

6. A Latin Square lay-out has no advantage over an efficiently designed rando- 
mised block lay-out with the same number of plots. 

7. Optimum lay-out for different types of experiments are discussed and a tab^e 
is given to facilitate determination of the amount of land and number of replications 
required for a given accuracy with different plot sizes. {Authors^ abstract,) 
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Ui0ritaiic«o(^ sorghum— the great millet. VIL Ligule and 

''Q. lir. “!ftANclAswA3<t Ayya^ab/ ¥* Panduranga Rao aad^f 
A. Kunhikoran Nambiar. (Ind- J- Agrle. Sci. 5 , 539). 

An o-ligulat(^ and non-auricnlato condition has been met with in tho If^avos of sor* 
gluim. This character lias been designatf^d normal ligulaio and auriculate 

condition being Lg. Lg. is a wimph' dominant to Ig. (Authors* abstract*) 


The determination of sulphur for sulphur balance experiments with cattle 
ah^ sheep. F. J. Wartit and T. S. KrIshnan, (/wd. J. Vet- Sci. and Anim. 
Hush. Vol- F, Part '3). 

A now method is proposi'd of wiiich tho chief advantage is that a largo amount 
of material can bo used for the determination. 

The accuracy thus obtained niakc's it possible to dc^tormino the sulphur intake 
and outgo of cattle with precision. (Authors* ahHract*) 


A feeding experiment with sheep: F. J. Wartii and T. S. Krishnan, 
(/wd. J. Vet- Sci* and Anim- Hush- Vol- F, Part 3). 

A long period feeding t(‘st has boon carried out with shec'p, tho food consump- 
tion, liv^o-weight and wool production being studied. 1 >igestion trials were also carried 
out. 

It was found that the live-weights Huctuati^d somewhat roughly in accordance 
with food consumption and that th(j individual animals differed conside rably in their 
efficiency for utilisation of food. 

Digestion experiments indicated that the food varied somewhat in (jiiality and 
that consumption increased when the quality improved. Tho extent of such increas- 
ed consumption was considerable. 

With regard to wool yi<dds the important observation was made that the yields 
fluctuated according to tho nutritional state of the animals. (Authors* abstract,) 


A slatisticul ttudy of the body weight figures of special and ordinary fed 

calves pt Pusa* F. V. Krishna Ayyar, (Ini. J* Vet. Sci. and Anim» Htcsb* 

Vol V, Part 3). 

This paper is a supplement to Mr. Sayer’s articles on Tables of pail-fcd calf 
weights during ordinary and special feeding” and deals statistically with the body 
weight figures of calves under two systems of treatment. It has been shown that 
• (i) special feeding has enabled calves to put on more weight than ordinary feeding 
and (it) calves under special treatment grow at a slightly more rapid rate than those 
under ordinary treatment. (A uthor*e abstract.) 
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Aarial roots in sorghum. G, N. BAiraASWAMi Ayyanoab and V. Pakditbakcia 
Rao, {Current Science, Vol, III, No. 10, April 1938, pp. 485-486). 

Aerial rootfl functioning as stilt roots usually develop in the four bottom nodes of 
sorghum. The effect of the leaf-shcath on their stimulation was studied. De-sheaths 
ing stimulated them. When the sheaths were intact there was a poorer root develop* 
ment. 

When side shoots are formed and de%^elop an earhead the bottom nodes form 
aerial roots which turn flat and clasp the stem so securing the attachment. (AuthoT»^ 
abgtraci,) 


Chromoaome numbers in Seshania grandiHora Pert. The agathi plant. 

N. Kbishnaswami and Q. N. Baitqaswamx Ayyakoab. {Current Science, VoK 
ni, No, 10, April 1935, p. 488). 

The chromosome number in Sesbania grandiflora Pers. the cigathi plant, was 
determined to be seven haploid. The complement was made up of 2 long, 2 medium 
and 3 short chromosomes. Of the two long chromosome one was slightly longer 
than the other, the two medium length chromosomes were also unequal. A 
median attachment constriction was found in the longer and a sub-median in the 
shorter of these chromosomes. All the shorts had median attachment constrictions. 
{Authors* abstract.) 



NOTES 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN JAVA 


ThQ June issue of the International Sugar Journal contains the 1934 issue 
^of Prinsen Geerling’s well-known annual report on the Java Sugar crop. The 
following figures are of interest as showing what standard a really efficient sugar- 
producing country has reached. 


Total harvested cane area 
Total cano production 
Average yield of cane 
Average cane yield of best group 
Average cane yield of lowest group 
Average extraction 

Average highest group 
Average lowest group 
General average sugar 
Highest group sugar 
Lowest group sugar 
Best factory 


93,613 acres. 
6,152,122 tons. 

56 tons per acre. 
67*19 tons per acre. 
47 * 09 tons per acre. 

12*36 per cent on 
cane. 

13*49 Do. 

10*63 Do. 

15,211 lbs. per acre, 
17,342 Do. 

13,733 Do. 

18,068 Do. . 


The following tables show the general history of the industry during the 
past ten years : — 


I. Cane obop 







Cane harvested 




No. of 

Land under 




Year 


Factories 

cane (acres) 

Tons 

Tons per acre 

1934 



47 

93,613 

5,152,122 

55*01 

1933 



99 

208,947 

11,088,662 

62*21 

1932 



166 

423,924 

22,587,839 

53*25 

1931 



178 

49.3,721 

26,100,114 

62*70 

1930 



179 

480,984 

25,292,273 

61*54 

1929 



179 

486,799 

1 24,140,899 

49*59 

1928 



178 

481,863 

i 26,295,079 

52*53 

1927 



178 

465,806 

21,113,044 

46*04 

1926 



178 

444,038 

18,683,146 

42*08 

1425 



179 

439,696 

19,023,897 

43*10 


jm 


« 








kotiitt 




II . Sugar bxtbaotbd 



Year 



Average for crop (lbs.) 

Y early max imu m 
output of any 




Per acre 

On 100 cane 

single factory 
(lbs. per aero) 

1934 . 




16,211 

12-36 

18,068 

1933 . 




14,770 

12-64 

18,164 

1932 . 




13,310 

11-16 

18,247 

1931 . 




12,347 

10-46 

17,033 

1930 . 




13,110 

11-36 

18,762 

1929 . 




13,206 

11-82 

19,120 

1928 . 




13,433 

11-46 

19,636 

1927 . 




11,413 

11*09 

18,247 

1926 . 

• 



9,782 

10-38 

16,678 

1926 . 

• 


• 

11,491 

11*88 

17,308 


III. Sugar production in tons 


Year 

First sugars 

After producta 

Total prodirot 

J934 

621,835 

14,232 

636,067 

1933 

1,313,093 

66,162 

1,313,663 

1932 

2,530,878 

40,417 

2,519,864 

1931 

2,670,461 

123,561 

2,728,776 

1930 

2,816,006 

108,040 

2,869,943 

1929 

2,746,971 

149,441 

2,868,054 

1928 

2,776,430 

166,339 

2,9.01,751 

1927 

2,279,001 

83,111 

2,341,538 

1926 

1,890,644 

68,142 

1,941,640 ‘ 

1926 

2,206,201 

77,876 

2,263,470 
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tv. 

V. 

Exfobtatioh oe Java suoab 



Destinations 


(In metric tons). 




1933 

Netherlands 

* 

• 

4 

• 


4 

• 

17,148 

Belgium « 

• 

e 

• 

• 


4 


1,016 

United Kingdom 

e 


0 

• 


4 

* 

46,157 

France . 

* 

« 

• 

• 


4 


2,667 

Germany . • 

• 

• 

e 

4 


4 

• 

2,484 

Italy « 

Sweden « . • 

e 

• 

• 

a 

• 

e 

4 

4 


4 

4 

• 

914 

Balkan States * • 

e 

e 

e 

4 


4 



Other European States 

• 

e 

• 

4 


4 


1,050 

United States . 

• 

• 

4 

• 




406 

Port Said, etc., f* o. 

e 

• 

• 

4 


4 


50,087 

East Coast Africa • 

• 

• 

• 

4 




5,141 

Arabia • • . 

Aden 

• 

% 

• 

• 

4 



4 

:} 

8,082 

British India . 

• 

0 

4 

4 


4 

• 

361,736 

Penang • 

• 

• 

4 

4 


4 

« 

20,683 

Singapore • » 

• 

• 

4 

4 


4 

• 

46,508 

Siam 

e 

• 

4 

4 


4 

4 

34,601 

Indo*China 

• 

• 

4 

4 


4 

4 

1,654 

British Malaya . 


• 

• 

4 


4 

4 

3,762 

Hongkong 


• 






193,011 

China 


• 


4 




99,101 

ifapan and Formosa . 




4 


4 


184,876 

Vladivostock . 



• 

4 



4 

6,072 

Philippine Islands • 



• 



4 

4 

4 4 

Australia 


• 

• 



4 

4 

156 

New Zealand . 


• 


4 


m 

4 

63,601 

Polynesia 


• 


4 


4 

4 

1,333 

Other coiuitries 

• 

• 

• 

4 


4 

4 

1,063 



trotSB 


m’i 


VI. Exportation of molasses 

(In metric tons) 

Liquid 

Great Britain ........ 

United States (Puc. C.) 

United States (Atl. C.) 

Aden f. o« 

British India ........ 

Straits Settlements ....... 

Siam ......... 

Hongkong 

China ......... 

Union of South Africa ...... 

Balkan States ........ 

Jax>an ......... 

Other countries ....... 

Solidified 

British India ........ 

Siam ......... 

Straits Settlements ....... 

Indo-China ........ 

Hongkong ........ 

China ......... 

Australia ........ 

Total 
General Total . 

# 


1933 

125,446 


2,286 


8,188 

69,896 

6,000 

657 

201,471 


2,874 

6,261 


9,135 

210,606 


IMPORTATION OF ^ MEXICAN JUMPING BEANS 

The following Notification of the Government of India in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, No. P. 145/36, dated the 23rd April 1936, is 
published for general information 

In exercise of tlio powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 3 of the Des- 
tructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914 (II of 1914), the Governor-General in Council 
is pleased to direct that the following further amendment shall be made in the 
Order published with the Notification of the Government of India in the late 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, No. 680-240, dated the 22nd June 1922, 
namely : — 

Paragraph 8 of the said Order shall be renumbered “ 8 (a) ** and after the 
paragraph as so renumbered the following sub*paragraph shall be inseited, 
namely 

(6) The importation of " Mexican Jumping Beans ’ (SAastiania j^oJimeri 
of the family Euphorbiaoeae) is prohibited absolutely.** 
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COTTON CONTROL IN U. S A. 

The following Proolamation issued by the President of the United States of 
America is published for general information : — 

Whereas section 1 of the Cotton Control Act, approved April 21, 1934 
(48 Stat.'598), provides: 

“ That in order to relieve the present acute economic emergency in that part 
of the agricultural industry devoted to cotton production and marketing by dimi- 
nishing the disparity between prices paid to cotton producers and persons engaged 
in cotton marketing and prices of other commodities and by restoring purchasing 
power to such producers and persons so that the restoration of the normal exchange 
in inter-state and foreign commerce of all commodities may be fostered, and 
to raise revenue to enable the payment of additional benefits to cotton producers 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act — 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the orderly 
marketing of cotton in inter-state and foreign commerce ; to enable producers 
of such commodity to stabilize their markets against undue and excessive fluc- 
tuations, and to preserve advantageous markets for such commodity, and to pre- 
vent unfair competition and practices in putting cotton into the channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to more effectively balance production and 
consumption of cotton/’ 

Whereas section 2 of the aforesaid Act provides : 

** The provisions of this Act shall be efiective only with respect to the crop 
years 1934-1935, but if the President finds that the economic emergency in cotton 
production and marketing will continue or is likely to continue to exist so that 
the application of this act with respect to the crop year 1936-36 is imperative in 
order to cjury out the policy declared in section 1, he shall so proclaim , and this Act 
shall be effective with respect to the crop year 1935-36. If at any time prior to 
the end of the crop year 1936-36, the President finds that the economic emergency 
in cotton production and marketing has ceased to exist, he shall so proclaim, 
and no tax under this Act shall be levied with respect to cotton harvested after the 
effective date of s.uch proclamation/’ 

And whereas I have considered the basic economic data pertinent to 
the economic situation relative to cotton production and marketing in the United 
States set forth in a memorandum dated January 7, 1935, furnished by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which is on file in the Department of Agriculture, and 
other pertinent data : 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Boosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, under and by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 2 of the aforesaid Cotton Control Act, do hereby find and proclaim that 
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the economic emergency in cotton production and marketing is likely to continue 
to exist so that the application of said Act with respect to the crop year 1935-36 
is imperative in order to carry out the policy declared in section 1 of the aforesaid 
Act ; from which finding and proclamation it follows that said Act under its terms 
shall be ofiective with respect to the crop year 1936-36 (June 1, 1936 to May[ 
31, 1936). 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto sot my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be afi&xed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 28th day of February, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one-hundred-and-fifty-ninth. 



Personal Notes, Appointments and Transfers, Meetings and 

Conferences, etc. 

The names of the following recipients of King Emperor’s Birthday Honours 
will be of interest to the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments in India. 

Knighthood : The Hon’ble Kunwar Jaqdish Prasad, C.S.I., O.B.E., 

Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

K. B. E,: Gibja Shankar B a jpai, Esq., C.I.E., C.B.E., Indian Civil Service, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, 

M. B. E.; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fatbh-ttd-Din, Indian Agricultural Service, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Jullundur, Punjab. 

Khan Bahadur : Khan Sahib Munshi Amir Hasan Khan, Divisional Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, Sarda Circle, Hardoi, United Provinces. 

Rao Bahadur : Mr. Shivlingaya Shivpxtjaya Salim ath, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar, Bombay Presidency. 

Rao Bahadur : Mb. M. Vaidyanathan, M.A., L.T., Statistician, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research Department, Government 
of India, 

Khan Sahib : Munshi Muhammad Ishaq Khan, formerly Officiating Deputy 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, Basti, 
United Provinces. 

Rao Sahib : Dr. Tarakad Vaidyanatha Ayyar Ramakrishna Ayyab, 
Government Entomologist, Agricultural Research Institute, 
Coimbatore, Madras Presidency. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

Under Rules I (46) and 22(17) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, His Excellency the Govemor-General in Council 
has been pleased to re-appoint the Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, K.C.8.I., C.B.E., 
I.C.S., Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India, in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department, to be a member of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and also a member of its Governing Body, with effect from 
the 13th Jtme 1935 on which date he relinquished his existing membership of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research under the provision of Rule 6(3) of the 
said Rules and Regulations. 
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Under rule 1(29) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Coimoil of 
Agricultural Research, the Government of Madras have re-nominated Mr. P. T. 
Saunders, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Servi(*(>.s. Mjidras, 

as the representative of the Madras Veterinary Department on the Imj)eTial 
Council of Agricultural Research, with effect from tlie 23rd May 1935, on winch 
date he relinquished his existing membership of the Council, under the provisions 
of rule 5(3) of the said Rules and Regulations. 


Under rule 1(30) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Government of Bombay have re-appointed Mr. E. S. 
Pabbrotheii, M.R.C.V.S , I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services, Bombay, as 
the representative of the Bombay Veterinary Department on the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, with effect from the 30th May 1935, on which date he 
relinquished his existing membership of the Council, under the provisions of rule 
5(3) of the said Rules and Regulations. 


Under rule 1(31) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Government of Bengal have re-nominated Mr. P. J. 
Kerr, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary Department, and Vt'terinary 
Adviser to the Government of Bengal, as the representative of the Bengal Veteri- 
nary Department on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, with effect 
from the 23rd May 1935, on which date he relinquished his existing membershii) 
of the Council, under the provisions of rule 5(3) of the said Rules and Regulations. 


Mr. S. M. A. Shah, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, North-West Frontier Province, has been nominated by the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province as the representative of their Veteri- 
nary Department on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research under rule 
1(37-A) of the Rules and Regulations of the Council, vice Mr. S. I. A., Shah, M.R. 
C.V.S., resigned. 

Under rule 1(35) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agrioultural Research, the Government of Bihar and Orissa have re-nominated 
Major P. B. Riley, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services, Bihar 
and Orissa, as the representative of the Bihar and Orissa Veterinary Department, 
on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with effect from the 23rd May 
1936, on which date he relinquished his existing membership of the Council, under 
provisions of rule 5(3) of the said Rules and Regulations. * 
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Under rule 1(36) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Government of the Central Provinces have re-nominated 
Major R. P. Stibltng, P.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S., D.V.kS.M., F.Z.S., I.V.S., Director, 
Veterinary Services, Central Provinces, as the representative of the Central Pro- 
vinces Veterinary Department, on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
with effect from the 23rd May 1935, on which date ho relinquished his existing 
membership of the Council, under the provisions of rule 6(3) of the said Rules and 
Regulations. 


His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased under the 
provisions contained in rules 1 and 43 of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research to appoint the following as members of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and also as members of its Advisory 
Board : — 

(i) Director of Agriculture, BhopaL 
(n) Revenue Secretary, BhopaU 


Under rule 1 (43) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Indian Tea Association and the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India have re elected Mr. P. H. Carpenter as the joint 
representative on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, with effect from 
the 23rd May 1935, on which date he relinquished his existing membership of the 
Council under the provisions of rule 6(3) of the said Rules and Regulation^^ 


Under rule 1(44) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Indian Central Cotton Committee have re-elected 
Sardar Rao Bahadur Biiimbhai Ranohobji Naik, M.L.C., Sagrampura, Sural^ 
as its representative on the Imperial Council of Agricultmal Research, with 
effect from the 4th May 1935, on which date he relinquished his existing member 
ship of the Council under the provisions of rule 6 (3) of the said Rules and Regula- 
tions. 


• Rai Sahib Tej Bhan Bahl, B.A., a Superintendent in the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Department, has been granted a further extension of 
extraordinary leave for six months with effect from the 17th May 1935. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, BTC. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee 


In pursuance of Clause (xi) of Section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923), the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to ro-appoint 
Mr. S. V. Kanttngo, Indore State, to be a member of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Bombay, 


In consequence of vacancies caused by the retirement of nominated members, 
with effect from the Ist April 1935, the following have been nominated to be 
members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

By the Government of Madras 

Ilao Bahadur B. P. Sesh Reddy, M.L.C., to represent the cotton-growing 
industry in the Madras Presidency. 

By the Government of Bombay 

Rao Bahadur C. S. Shibahatti to represent the cotton-growing industry in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

By the Government of Bengal 

Mb. Akhil Bandhu Guha. 

By the Government of the United Provinces 

Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sabup and Kdian Bahadur Sitah Nazab Husain 
to represent the cotton-growing industry in tlie United Provinces. 

By the Government of the Punjab 

The Director of Agriculture, Punjab, to represent the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Punjab. 

Mian NubuIiLAH, M.L.C., to represent the cotton growing industry in the 
Punjab. 

Madras 

Rao Bahadur D, Ananda Rao, B.So. (Edin.), I.A.S., Principal, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, has been appointed to act as Director of Agriculture from the 
date of taking charge, vice Mr. S. V. Ramamubw, I.C.S., posted as Collector %nd 
IKstriot Magistrate of Salem District. 
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Mr. R. C. Broadfoot, N.D.A., C,D.A. (Hons,) (Glas.), I.A.S., Headquarters 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras, has been appointed to officiate as Princi- 
pal, Agricultural College, Coimbatore, vice Rao Bahadur D. Ananda Eao on 
other duty as Director of Agriculture. 


Mr. C. Narayana Ayyab, Dip. Agri., Deputy Director of Agriculture, IV 
Circle, has been appointed to officiate as Headquarters Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Madras, vice Mr. R. C. Broadfoot. 

Mr. V. T. Subbayya Mudaliyab, Assistant Lecturer in Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural CJolloge, Coimbatore, has boon appointed to category 6 of ( 'lass 1 of the Madras 
Agricultural Service and to officiate m Assistant Director of Agriculture, Salem, 
with effect from the date of taking charge, vice Mr. T. R. Venliaswami Rao retired 
from service. 


Mr. P. T. SAirNDEBS, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices, has been granted leave on average pay for throe months and oiio day and on 
half average pay for twenty days in continuation tljcreof from or after the 6th 
July 1935. 

Mr. T. J. Hurley, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., I.V.S., Principal, Madras Veterinary 
College, has been appointed to act as Director of Veterinary Services, vice Mr. 
P. T. Saunders, granted leave. 


Mr. C. Sueyanabayanamukti Pantulu, G.M.V.C., District Veterinary Officer, 
Vizagapatam, has been granted leave on average pay for three months with effect 
from the date of relief. 


A 

Mr. S. S. Thitharapi'A Mttdauyab, Veterinary Assistant Surgeon in the Selec- 
tion Grade, has l)een appointed acting District Veterinary Officer, Vizagapatam, 
from the date of taking charge, vice Mr. 0. Suryanarayanamiu*ti Pantulu, granted 
leave. 

A 

Mr. A. Ramachakdba Ayyab, G.M.V.C., District Veterinary Officer, Madana* 
pklle, has been granted leave on average pay for three mouths from date of relief. 
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Mr. K. Seshagiri Rao, 6.M.V.C., on return from leave, has been appointed 
to be Disi-riefc Veterinary Officer, Bellary. 

51 ^ 

Mr. M. PoNNAYYA, acting I)istri<;t Veterinary Officer, Bellary, has been 
appointcid, on relief, to be acting District Veterinary Officer, Madanapalle, 
relieving Mr. A. Ramachandra Ayyar, granted leave. 


Bombay 

Mr. V. N. OoKH ALE has been appointed to act as Assistant Profiissor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Agricultural College, Poona, vice Mr. N. Narayana, transferred. 


Mr. L. L. Relwani has been ap])ointed as Divisiojial Superintendent of Agri- 
culture in Sind, with effect from 16th April 1935. 

Mr, Y. N. Mabathe has been confirmed as Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Sorvi(?os, Bombay Presidency, with effect from 17th April 1935. 


Mr. D. G. Haji, Deputy Superintendent, Bombay City and Harbour Veter- 
inary Department, has been granted leave on average pay for four montlis with 
effect from 20th May 1935 or the subsequent date on which he may bo relieved. 


Mr. M. G. Kulkabni, Veterinary Inspector, Northern Range, has been ap- 
pointed to act as Deputy Suj)erintendent, Bombay City and Harbour Veterinary 
Department, vice Mr. D. G. Haji, proceeding on leave. 


Mr. K. B. Naib, G.B.V.C., Assistant Professor, Bombay Veterinary College, 
has been granted leave on average pay out of India for seven months and eleven 
days, with effect from 4th September 1936 with permission of affixing to it the , 
college vacation from 15th April 1936 to 14th June 1936. 
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Mr. Hab Nabain Batham, M.A., Agricultural Chemist to Government, Uiiitetl 
Provinces, has been granted leave on average pay for a i)eriod of 4 months, prepa- 
ratory to retirement, from 16th Juno 1936. 

Mr. Ganpat Rai Saxena, B.A., Assistsuit Professor of Chemistry, Agricultural 
College, Cawnpore, in the United Provinces Agricultural Service, Class II, has boon 
appointed to officiate as Agricultural Chemist to Govomment, United Provinces, in 
the United Provinces Agricultural Service, Class I, as a temporary measure, vice 
Lala Har Narain Batham, granted leave. 


Mr. Lakshmi Shahkak Nigam, M(imber, Subordinate Agricultural Service, 
III Grade, has been appointed to officiate as Assistant Professor of Chemistry, in 
the United Provinces Agricultural Service, Class II, vice Mr. Ganpat Rai Saxena, 
appointed to officiate as Agricultural Chemist to Government, United Provinces. 


Syed SiBAJUL Hasan, Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Sard a Circle, has been 
granted leave on avert^e pay for 4 months, with effect from 16th June, 1936, or 
subsequent date of relief. 


Mr. Pbem Raj Mital, Well Engineer, Cawnpore, has been appointed to officiate 
as Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Sarda Circle, Lucknow, vice Syed Sirajul Hasan, 
granted leave. 

Punjab 

On return from leave Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jaoat Singh, B.A., M.Sc., 
assumed charge of his appointment as Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Punjab 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur, on the 2nd May, 1936, relieving Pandit Lai Chand 
Hharmani, who reverted to his substantive appointment in the Subordinate Agri- 
cultural Service from the same date. 


Mr. Chaban Singh, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, Hansi, has been 
, appointed Officiating Deputy Director of Agriculture, Multan, in the Punjab 
Agricultural Service, Class 1, with effect from the 1st May 1936. 
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On return from leave, Mr. Ijaz Ahmad, B.Sc. Agri,, resumed charge of the post 
of Extra Assistant Director of Agri(*ultiire, Oiirdaspiir, on the forenoon of the J5th 
May 1936. 


Mr. Mitkhtar Nabt, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, Montgomery, 
has [»oen transferred to Rawalpindi with effect from the 17th April 1936. 


Mr. Akjan Singh, L.Ag,, M.Sc. Agri., Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Rawalpindi, has been transferred to Montgonu^ry, with effect from the 17th April 
1935, vice Mr. Mukhtar Nabi. 


Mr. T. F. QtJiRKB, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Veterinary Services, Punjab, 
has been granted leave on average pay ca^-India for 5 months and 22 days, and in 
continuation leave on half average pay for 1 month and 8 days, with eflFect from 
the 9th April 1935. 


Captain U. W. F. Walker, M.R.V.C.S., M.C., I.V.S., Professor of Surgery, 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, has been appointed Officiating Director, Veter- 
inary Services, Punjab, Lahore, with effect from the 9th April 1936, vice Mr. T, F. 
Quirke, granted leave. 


Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad, G.P.V.C., Hospital Surgeon, Punjab Veterinary College 
Lahore, has been appointed to carry on the duties of the Professor of Surgery 
Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, in addition to his own duties, with effect from 
the 9th April, 1935. 


Mr. Iqbal Ali Shah, M.R.C.V.S., Officiating Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, North-West Frontier Province, Peshawar, has been deputed to 
attend the post-graduate refresher course at the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research, Muktesar, with effect from 2nd April, 1936, (afternoon). 
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Mr. MtTBABiK Alii Shah, B.Sc. (Hons.), M.R.C.V.S., Assistant Superintendent 
(Stock), Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been posted OfSciating Superinten- 
dent, Civil Veterinary Department, North-West Frontier Province, Peshawar, with 
effect from 2nd April, 1935 (aftonoon), vice Saiyed Iqbal Ali Shah, M.R.C.V.S,, 
deputed to attend the post-graduate refresher course at the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar. 


Mr. Baij Nath Handa, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., OflScer under training at the 
Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been posted as Assistant Superintendent 
(Stock), Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, with effect from 26th March, 1935, vice 
Saiyed Mubarik Ali Shah, transferred. 


Burma 

Mr. D. Rhind, B. Sc., I.A.S., Economic Botanist^ Mandalay, has been granted 
leave on average pay for eight months, with effect frc«n the 1st July 1935 or any 
subsequent date on which he may avail himself of it. 


Mr. Ba Thein, B.Sc., B.Ag., Class IT, Research Assistant in Botany, Man- 
dalay, has been appointed to bold charge of the duties of the Economic Botanist, 
Mandalay, in addition to his own duties, in place of Mr. D. Rhind, I.A.S., proceed- 
ing on leave. 


Capt. S. R. Rippon, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Deputy Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices, has been appointed to officiate as Director of Veterinary Services, Burma, in 
place of Mr. D: T. Mitchell, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services, 
Burma, proceeded on leave. 


Mr. Nyan Kyaw, G.B.V.C., Veterinary Superiaitendent, has been appointed 
temporarily to be Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, Lower Burma Charge, 
^ with headquarters at Insein, in addition to his own duties, as Veterinary Superin^ 
tendent in charge of South Central Circle. 
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Mr. H. W. Stewart, Agricultural Engineer, Bihar and Orissa, has been granted 
leave on average pay for two months, with eflFect from the date on which he may 
avail himseli' of it. 


Mr. Saiyid Nasirdddin Ahmad, Assistant Agricultural Engineer, has been 
appointed to oflSciate as Agricultural Engineer in addition to his own duties during 
the absenoe, on leave, of Mr. Stewart. 


Central Provinces 

Mr. P. S. Naib, G.B.V.C., Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, has been 
re-posted in charge of the Veterinary Laboratory, Nagpur, on return froml eave. 


Mr. M. Y. Mangrulkar, Officiating Assistant Director of Veterinary Servicers, 
in charge of Veterinary Laboratory, Nagpur, on relief by Mr. P. S. Nair, has been 
deputed to take up his duties as Assistant Pathologist at the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar, Kumaun, United Provinces. 
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** Analysis of Manurial Experiments in India Vols. I to III. By M. Vaibyai^ athak, 
Statistician, Ijnperial Council of Agricultural Research (published by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research). 

This compilation and analysis of the results of the manurial experiments, 
carried out in India during the present century, had its origin in the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India that the existing material 
bearing on the economic use of fertilisers should be carefully studied and the 
results correlated. One of the first acts of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was to in^plement this recommendation by appointing a representative 
and authoritative Standing Fertilisers Committee which met in June 1930. The 
original terms of reference to the Committee were, in effect, the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, and referred especially to the investigation of problems 
relating to the conservation and development of indigenous manurial resources. 

The Committee decided that, as a first step, it would be necessary to obtain 
full information on the results of experiments already carried out in India. In 
order that this work might be done expeditiously, the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research agreed to make a grant to enable an experienced agricultural 
officer and a statistical assistant to be specially employed in each province for the 
collection of the data. 

By the end of 1932 the data from all parts of India, including Burma, had 
been collected on the lines laid down by the Fertilisers Committee and the proviiK'ial 
data, together with the reports thereon by the respective officers, were submitted 
to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The Statistician to the Council, 
Mr. Vaidyanathan, collatc^d and analysed the data from the several provinces 
and compiled three foolscap volumes which have now been published aggregating 
over one thousand pages, of which over 900 are occupied by tabular statements. 
We now have a record of about ten thousand experiments with nearly a hundred 
different manures in many combinations, and carried out on 92 Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, in nine British Provinces and one Indian State. Mr. Vaidya- 
nathan and his collaborators are to be congratulated on the patience and ability 
with which they have dealt with this mass of figures. 

Nature of the data collected and their representative character 

The data relate to experiments in different parts of India, and have been 
carried out : — 

(i) On different types of soils and under different conditions of aspect, 
temperature, rainfall, irrigation and in different seasons of the year. 
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(ii) With a variety of crops — ^paddy, all kinds of millets, wheat, barley, 
tobacco, chillies, sugarcane, cotton, groundnut, coconut, potato, 
tea, coffee and practically every kind of food and industrial crop 
cultivated in India ; and with the following manures : — 

{Hi) (a) organic manures — farmyard manure, diflForent green manures, 
composts from a variety of waste organic materials and refuse, fish 
guano, bone meal, horn meal, hoof meal, bone sinews, dried blood, 
poudrette, ashes, and all kinds of human and animal excreta. 

(6) inorganic fertilisers — ammonium sulphate, sodium nitrate, calcium 
cyanamide, ammonium phosphates of different grades, rock phos- 
phates, potassium sulphate, potassium nitrate, potassium chloride, 
Kainit, lime, magnesium sulphate and every other kind of fertiliser 
as and when it made its appearance. 

(iv) Combinations of organic manures and artificial fertilisers. 

(v) Time and manner of fertiliser application. 

All the experimental data have been statistically examined using whatever 
methods were applicable. Few of the field experiments were laid out on modern 
lines and most were either unreplicated or quite inadequately replicated, but as 
they had been conducted over a series of years, it has been possible to extract a 
good deal of statistically significant information. 

TAc general resvUs in their broad aspect 

A study of the data brings out most prominently : (1) that the evidence 
establishes the importance and suitability of indigenous organic manures like cattle 
manure, green manures, bone meal, fish manure and oil-cakes, to the great majority 
of Indian soils, and (2) that artificial fertilisers are second in importance and that 
they show themselves at their best in conjunction with organic manures or in 
the presence of adequate supplies of organic matter in the soil. 

In areas of precarious rainfall or inadequate irrigation facilities, artificial 
fertilisers almost invariably failed to be profitable, while the effect of organic 
manures was erratic and uncertain. 

With adequate rainfall or an assured moisture supply in the soil, the per- 
formance of artificial fertilisers was distinctly better and in many instances as 
good as, and some times even better than, organic manures, depending largely 
on the nature of the crop. Speaking generally, the returns were greatest wjth 
nitrogenous fertilisers in all ports of India ; the action of phosphates was generally 
evident but was marked in the ‘ crystalline ' soil tract of Peninsular India ; the 
response to pota^^sic fertilisers was rarely appreciable. 

R a 
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Of the nitrogenous fertilisers, ammonium sulphate was the most satiafaetory, 
hut not to such an extent as to rule out c^oucentrat/ed organic nitrogenous manures 
like oil-cakes, fish, horn and hoof meals. 

Superphosphates and ammonium ])hosphates showed themselves to be useful 
phoephatic fertilisers. In combination with nitrogenous fertilisers — whether 
organic or inorganic— superphoH])hate was generally efficacious and was even supe- 
rior to bonemeal, but when used alone, the action of superphosphate was often 
erratic. 

Potassium fertilisers were not the subject of experiment to the same extent as 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers. On the few occasions in which they were 
tried, the response was either feeble or absent ; this doubtless accounts for the ab- 
sence of further experiments. 

Incidentally it is common knowledge that in several instances the continued 
use of artificial fertilisers alone has been found to lead to bad residual effects on 
the soil but in combination with organic manures, however, the effect was almost 
the reverse. 

The results of experiments on the time of application of fertilisers are neither 
extensive nor conclusive. Such evidence as there is indicates that, in general, 
for crops other than sugarcane fertilisers are best applied in one application at the 
time of planting. For sugarcane the application of the fertiliser in two instal- 
ments seems to be preferable. 

Validity of the data and of the conclusions 


Doubts may arise in some quarters in regard to the validity of these conclusions 
since they are based on data derived from experiments the majority of which 
were commenced at a time when modern methods of experimentation and inter- 
pretation were not widely known. Not only have special officers in the provinces 
and Mr. Vaidyanathan examined all experiments in the light of modern knowledge 
and views, but they have taken care to evaluate the older and the modem experi- 
mental data separately. In Appendix D to Volume 1, Mr. Vaidyanathan has 
listed some 250 6f the experiments which permitted of statistical interpretation. 
On the whole the conclusions arrived at from the older experiments have been 
confirmed in essential points by the later experiments. 

The results and conclusions compared with experience in other countries 


The generalisation that organic manures are of primary importance in India 
and that they cannot be wholly replaced by concentrated fertilisers is in accord- 
ance with more recent results in other countries also. 

Sir John Russell (Hitchcock lectures in America, 1928) has shown from the 
analysis of the results of Rothamsted experiments that artificials were superior to 
farmyard manure only in the earlier years, but that later on» the yields fell below 
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those of the farmyard manure plots. Later, he states (Soil conditions and plant 
growth, 1932 and Jonm(d of Royal Agricultural Society, Enghmih 1934) that 
no combination of artificial fertilisers is so effective as farmyard manure in steady- 
ing crop yields from year to year. In America, Lipman and Blair {Soil Science., 
1918) record that cow manure at ten tons per acre gave larger yields than 320 lbs 
of nitrate of soda. Clark and Roller {Soil Science, 1931) conclude that the value of 
farmyard manure is generally recognised to be greater than the value of its contents 
of the chief fertilising constituents would warrant. 

Douglas {Journal Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Vol. 7) discussing 
manurial experiments in British Guiana, Egypt, America, Japan and China, em- 
phasises the advantages of organic manures for paddy and urges caution in the use 
of artificial fertilisers. Tempany {South African Journal, 1928) discusses thirty- 
five years of sugarcane manuring and comes to the conclusion that the best effects 
of artificial fertilisers are obtained when used along with heavy dressings of organic 
manures. 


Value of organic manures to Indian soils 

Experiences in other parts of the world thus lend support to the results and 
findings from Indian experiments. The average nitrogen content of Indian soils 
is 0*05 per cent and the organic carbon content is 0 *6 per cent. Similar figures for 
European soils are 0*16 per cent nitrogen and 3 0 percent organic carbon so that 
European soils are thrice as rich as ours in nitrogen and five times as rich in humus 
find still the demand is for organic matter. The needs of Indian soils are patent, 
and the manurial data portray the requirements correctly. Cattle, green and 
other organic manures are valuable to soils because they supply what is popularly 
known as humus, which is so essential to maintain soil fertility. Organic manures 
supply body,” substance ” or “ heart ” to the soil and this artificial mineral 
fertilisers cannot do. The need for organic matter for Indian soils is more 
imperative because the destruction of organic matter is more rapid under the high 
temperatures obtaining in India. The rate of destruction will be appreciated when 
it is stated that a soil receiving cattle manure at 10 tons per annum continuously 
for twenty years contained at the end of the period only 0*74 per cent of organic 
carbon as against 0*59 per cent of organic carbon in a soil that received no organic 
manure at all. 

Though the point does not arise directly from the data for yields, mention 
may be made of the newer knowledge of the functions of organic manures. There 
is increasing evidence in India and elsewhere that organic manures influence for 
the better the quality of the crop. Thus seed obtained from a crop manured 
continuously with farmyard manure has been found to give a better crop than 
the seed from a plot manured continuously with mineral manures alone, or without 
any manure. Likewise, the crop raised with cattle manure possessed a higher 
nutritive value than the crop grown with artificial fertilisers alone or without 
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any manure. This means that artificial fertilisers, valuable as they are as supple- 
ments, cannot altogether replace organic manures. It is thus evident, that if we 
neglect organic manures and endeavour to depend on artificial fertilisers, we shall 
be doing three things : 

Firstly — ^we shall not be able to maintain the fertility of the soil ; 

Secondly — we may be failing to keep up the inherent cropping power of our 
seed thus nullifying the good results of plant-breeding ; 

Thirdly — ^we run the risk of producing food lacking in normal nutritive value. 

Fortunately, there is now a widespread recognition of the need for devising 
means of improving the ryots, resources in respect of original manures by better 
conservation of manure and by the preparation of composts. 

All those interested in the science and practice of agriculture in India are 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
and to Mr. Vaidayanathan for having made available this information for all 
India in an orderly form. (B. V.). 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


MAJOR R. F. STIRLING, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S., D.V.S.M., F.Z.S. 

OBITUARY 

Major R. F. Stirling, F.R.C.V.S., P.R.G.S., D.V.S.M., F.Z.S., Director of 
Veterinary Services, Central Provinces and Berar, was born on the 15ih October 
1886. He was educated at the Dublin Veterinary College and graduated as a 
Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1907. His first appoint- 
ment was to the Royal Army Veterinary Corps and for a time he worked in the 
Civil Veterinary Department in South Africa. During the Great War he served 
with the British Expeditionary Force on the Western Front, and after its termina- 
tion he retired from the Army and joined the Indian Veterinary Service on the 
8th April 1920, being posted to the Central Provinces as Second Superintendent 
under Mr. C. W. Wilson. 

It was not long before he was called upon to shoulder the onerous task of 
controlling the Civil Veterinary Department in the Central Provinces, for on the 
10th November 1923, he was appointed to officiate as Superintendent and Veteri- 
nary Adviser to Government. Further promotion was soon to be in store for 
him, for in 1927 his services were lent to the Government of India to officiate as 
Pathologist at the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Researcui, Miiktesar. Then 
on the retirement of Mr. Wilson, on the 22nd February 1928, the late Major Stirling 
was selected by the Local Government for the permanent post, which he continu- 
ed to hold up to the time of his death. 

His studious habits are indicated in the learned contributions which he made 
to science, for one of which he was raised to the status of a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. The constant touring which he undertook in 
the Central Provinces and other parts of the world was recognised by the Royal 
Geographical Society as a reason for awarding him their Fellowship. Even during 
his leave periods in England, he undertook private studies and in 1925 he was 
awarded the Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine, after heading the list of suc- 
cessful candidates, a feat which is by no means common for a man of his age and 
with other responsibilities. 

From the commencement of his service in the Central Provinces Major 
Stirling took the very keenest interest in controlling those deadly epizootics o^ 
cattle, which are a source of such heavy economic losses to the peasantry of this 
country and he will always be remembered for the part which he played in the 
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introduction, in the field, of goat virus vaccination to protect cattle against 
rinderpest. Not only did he undertake this campaign with great zest himself but 
he was able also to arouse the enthusiasm of his subordinates in all matters per- 
taining to the advancement of veterinary scientie, and it was under his aegis that 
the Central Provinces Veterinary Association and the Central Provinces 
Veterinary Journal wore launched. 

His sudden death at Na;rpur on the 10th August 1936, has created a vacancy 
in the Civil Veterinary Department of the Central Provinces and Berar which it 
will be very difficult to fill, for the seven years during which he held charge of the 
Department have been some of the most momentous in its history. It is a tragedy 
that Mrs. Stirling was in England at the time and was hoping to be able to return 
to India in October. We desire to convey our sincere condolences to her and to 
other members of the late Major Stirling’s family in their great bereavement. 
(G. S.). 



THE MOST PRACTICAL METHODS OF CONTROL OF 
ENTOZOAL PARASITES IN INDIA* 

BY 

M. ANANT NARAYAN RAO, G.M.V.C., 

Lecturer in Parasitology ^ Madras Veterinary College 

Entozoal parasites are those that live inside the body of other animals called 
‘"hosts” and obtain food and protection from them. Entozoa themselves are 
animals in which special development has taken place in accordance with the 
mode of life which they have adopted. Entozoa may be single-celled, when 
they are called protozoa, or they may be made of many cells, when they are named 
metazoa. An animal is said to be a “ definitive ” or final host of a parasite when 
the sexual stages of the latter are found in the former, and the larval or asexual 
stages are found in what are called “ intermediate ” hosts. Parasitic; infestation 
to healthy animals may be either direct or thrcmgh an intermediate host. The 
pathogenic effects on the final host depend on the number of parasites, their habits, 
migration in the host and the dc^gree of adaptation between the host and the 
parasite. It is essential to have a knowledge of the life-histories and the habits 
of the parasites concerned to enable one to adopt effective measures of control. In 
helminth parasites, the time that elapses from the egg stage to the infective larval 
stage is the most critical period in its life-cycle and a knowledge ot the stages of 
development during that period gives us a clue in adopting control measures. 

A. Protozoa . — These are unicellular animals which live in the blood and 
tissues of animals. Among these there are three important ones which affect the 
domestic animals, particularly cattle. 

1. Piroplasma organisms cause the so-called ‘‘ Tick fever ” or “ Red 
water These organisms are found in the red blood cells whic;h are destroyed. 
The affected animals suffer from fever, jaundice, red urim^ etc., and die in seven to 
ton days. Trypanbluc is a cheap specific for this disease in cattle and the animal 
is to be injected with a solution of this drug. The intermediate} hosts concerned 
are ticks. Ticks, usually the females, suck blood from animals, during which pro- 
cess they remain on their hosts for two to four days. When they have sucked 
blood to repletion, they fall off and crawl into crevi(;es of the ground or in the 
buildings and lay eggs. The eggs hatch into larvae called “ seed ticks.” These 
reach the animals, suck blood and fall off. They then moult and become nymphs 
and repeat the process to become adults. It is during these intermittent feeds 
that the ticks receive and transmit infection to other cattle. Hence they have 

♦This is the second of a series of popular articles for practical farmers on variou® 
animal husbandry subjects of general interest. 
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o be dealt with when they are on the animars body and in the crevices of the 
ground. To destroy ticks the bodies of the animals should be sprayed with a J 
per cent solution of sodium arsenite (sheep or cattle dip), or the flock or herd may 
be dipped in such solutions in special tanks built for the purpose. The floors 
and walls of the sheds or pens, where the animals are housed, should be scraped 
and burnt and the crevices filled up with mortar. If pasture lands are infested 
with ticks it is best to starve the ticks out by closing the pastures for a year after 
dressing the ground with lime or salt, or by burning the pasture. The choice 
depends on the nature of the land infested. Roughly about a ton of lime or half 
a ton of salt per acre will be required for top-dressing. It is a good policy to 
adopt pasture rotation, which will help in starving the ticks to death. 

2. Trypanosomes are unicellular animals found in the plasma of the blood 
of infected animals and cause Surra ** among domestic animals in India. The 
animals suffering from this disease, particularly horses, get varying periods of 
high fever, anaemia, swelling of the dependent parts of the body and die in about 
four to six Weeks. Some cattle die suddenly without any premonitory symptoms 
of the disease. The life-history of this parasite is not yet worked out, but it is 
believed that the large horse fly, called Tabanus, is the vector and mechanically 
transmits the organisms from the diseased to healthy animals. These flies are 
usually active in the early part of the day and evening. Hence movements of 
animals in Surra areas, particularly of horses, should be after sunset or before 
sunrise. The flies breed in swamps and over water, and this can be prevented by 
draining the swamps and removing weeds overhanging the water. In Bayer 
205 or Naganol is to be found both a prophylactic and a curative for this disease, 
but it needs to be given intravenously by a veterinary graduate. 

3. Coccidia are unicellular animals that infest the lining membrane of the 
intestines of animals. In infected animals considerable damage is done to the 
intestine particularly in young stock, and severe diarrhoea or dysentery results. 
Prophylaxis consists in destroying the faeces of badly infected animals, as these 
contain the spores of the organism. Ploughing up the infected pastures will 
improve matters, and also improve the pasturage. No curative treatment is 
known. 

B. Metazoa . — ^The endoparasitic metazoa can be divided into two groups, 
viz.y the flat worms and the round worms. Among the flat worms are flukes and 
tape-worms. ' 

1. Flukes . — ^These worms may live in the bile ducts of the liver, the small 
veins of the liver and intestine, the nasal mucous membrane or in the lumen of the 
intestines. They may be as large as the common liver-fluke (F. gigavtica) and act 
as so many plugs to the bile ducts and throw the liver out of gear, or they may be 
small, like the blood fluke {S. nasalis) in the veins of the mucous membrane of the 
nose, or like S. spindalis in the veins of the liver. The eggs of the blood-flukes on 
their way out of the body cause considerable damage to the tissues through which 
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they pass and produce diBcaBc. The affected animals may ho treated with tartar 
emetic, antimosan, extract of male fern, or carbon tetrachloride, etc., according to 
requirements. The life-histories of the flukes in general are alike in that they 
require some kind of fresh water snail as an intermediate host. Tlie eggs passed in 
faeces or with the nasal discharge get access to fresh water, hatch out and the 
embryos enter the kind of snail required by them and in this intermediate host 
they develop into a number of larvae which are discharged into the water in about 
six weeks after the entry of the embryo. From one embryo some thousands of larvae 
develop, and the infected snail can go on discharging these larvae daily for a week 
or two. These larvae are good swimmers and those of the liver-flukes and intesti- 
nal flukes attach themselves to weeds in water and remain there for considerable 
periods till they are eaten by herbivorous animals along with the weeds ; some other 
kinds of larvae enter another aquatic animal like fish, crab, etc., and encyst there 
till they are eaten by the definitive host ; yet other larvae like those of the blood- 
flukes will enler directly through the skin of the definitive host when the latter 
comes in contact with such infested water or enter through the mucous membrane 
while the host is drinking it. Hence, we have to break a link in the chain of the 
life-history of these flukes in order to prevent animals getting infested, and the 
best way to do this is to destroy the snails in ponds or streams the water of which 
is used for drinking. The fresh water snails feed upon weeds, hence if ponds, etc., 
an*! cleared of these, the snnils starve and die. Copper sulphate or blue stone is a 
poison to snails even in high dilutions whereas in small doses it is a tonic to animals. 
A handful or two of blue stone powdered and made into a solution can be poured 
into the water of the ponds along the edges to kill the snails. Another mc'thod is 
to kill the larvae and this (*an be done by throwing lime in the water or by storing 
the water for at least 48 hours by which time the larvae die, when the water can 
be used with impunity. 

2. Tajpe-wor'yns. — Tape-worms have a long tape or ribbon-like body. Each 
worm has a head or scolex provided with hooks and suckers usually and this is 
followed by a large number of segments, which together constitute the tape -like 
body. Generally, these parasites require an intermediate host to complete their 
life-history. These worms may be a few millimeters to several meters in length. 
Each segment is an individual, is hermaphrodite and when it is full of ova the 
segment is said to be ripe or gravid. The segments when ripe break off from 
the rest and are passed in the faeces. The segments that are passed out in faeces 
disintegrate, and if they are on grass, the contained ova contaminate the grass 
on a pasture or even the drinking water may got contaminated with ova. When 
these ova are swallowed by animals, the embryos hatch out in the stomach and 
intestines, burrow through the intestinal wall and enter such organs as the liver, 
lungs, brain, etc., and form bladder-worms which may be small or large and 
may press upon and destroy the tissues of the organs. Such organs may be 
thrown out of gear and interfere with the animals* health. Even human 
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beings may be subject to infestation with bladder-worms. Each bladder- 
worm contains in it one or more heads or scolices of the tape-worm and 
when meat containing such bladder-worms is eaten by the definitive 
host, the bladder is digested, the scolex or head is liberated, attaches itself 
to the intestinal wall of the definitive host and develops into an adult 
tape- worm. It is interesting to note that the dog is the definitive host of a large 
number of tape- worms and cattle unwittingly play the part of intermediate hosts 
of almost all of them. In being the intermediate hosts they suffer more than they 
would if they were subject to adult tape- worms peculiar to them as definitive hosts. 
To give an example, a tape- worm of the dog called Multiceps passes its bladder- 
worm stage in sheep and the bladder-worm may be found in the brain causing 
Gid ** or ** Sturdy ’’ and may even produce death if the infestation is heavy ; 
whereas such tape-worms as those of the genus Moniezia, the adults of which are 
found in the intestines of sheep, may not produce much harm. Further, one can 
treat and rid the sheep or other animals of tape-worms in their intestines, but no 
treatment is of any use against the bladder-worms that have formed in the tissues 
or organs of animals. The easiest way out of this diflSculty, therefore, lies in pre- 
vention, which is best attained by not allowing dogs on pasture lands, and thus 
preventing contamination of grass or water which is the source of all the trouble. 
Pet dogs on farms must be treated frequently to destroy the tape- worms they may 
harbour and their faeces burnt. The usual drugs employed in expelling adult 
tape- worms from the intestines of animals are extract of male fern, ar^canut 
powder, pomegranate root, etc. Ploughing up infected pastures and preventing 
cattle from grazing in low-lying lands is indicated. Dogs got infested by eating 
the offal from slaughter-houses which may contain the bladdt3r- worms. So 
these have to be killed by cooking the moat thoroughly before feeding it to dogs. 

3. Bound-worms . — There is a fairly large number of round-worms that 
parasitise animals. In some of them the infestation is convoyed direct to animals 
either by swallowing embryonated eggs or by the embryos hatching out on the 
ground and infecting the host through the skin or mucous membrane. Examples 
of these are the large round-worms (Ascaris), hook-worms and wire-worms 
(Haemonchus) of sheep and cattle. The ova of all the worms that inhabit the 
intestines are pibssed in the faeces. In each ovum of an ascaris worm in about 
ten days or longer, a larva develops, but the egg does not hatch. The ova can 
remain in this condition for months or for several years, unless they are exposed 
to heat and direct sunlight when they die. When such embryonated ova are 
swallowed with contaminated food or water, the eggs hatch in the intestines, the 
larvae burrow through the wall of the intestines and migrate through the liver 
and lungs before reaching the intestines a second time for development into 
maturity, The migration causes considerable damage to the organs through which 
the larvae pass. In some worms such as the wire-worms, the eggs hatch in the 
open wd the larvae become infective in about 4 days provided there is enough 
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moisture in the field. These larvae crawl up the moist grass and get swallowed 
with it. In about a fortnight they develop into adults in the intestines, and ova 
may appear in the faeces of newly infected animals within three weeks after pri- 
mary infestation. It would appear therefore that the larvae or the embryonated 
eggs require moisture to remain viable and such a condition is always present in 
low-lying or marshy places and along the edges of a pond. Hence, marshy places 
should be drained and weeds removed along the edges of ponds to prevent larvae 
on them infecting animals that graze there. 

Some other round-worms require an intermediate host to complete their 
life-history. There appear to be three ways by which the intermediate host may 
get infected : — (a) The eggs may be eaten by the intermediate host, for example, a 
dung beetle or cockroach may eat the faeces of a dog containing ova of certain 
red- worms (Spirocerca) found in tumours in the gullet of dogs. The ova hatch and 
the larvae get encysted in the beetles or cockroaches till these are eaten by 
another dog. 

(6) The eggs passed in faeces will hatch and the larvae enter an intermediate 
host. In the horse there are certain worms {Habronema) that parasitise the 
stomach. The ova of these are passed in these faeces and these are thrown on a 
manure heap. The ova hatch into larvae there. In manure heaps, house flies 
and stable flies breed. Their maggots are parasitised by the larvae of Habronema. 
The maggots of the flies pupate and hatch out into flies. These flies have in their 
bodies or in their mouth-parts the infective larvae. When these flies are acci- 
dentally swallowed by the horse they get digested and the larvae become free to 
parasitise the stomach or the larvae may escape from the mouth-parts of the flies 
on the body of the animals and be licked up. 

(c) Some worms {Filaria) lay larvae instead of ova in the animars tissues and 
these larvae enter the blood stream and remain circulating in it. A blood sucking 
intermediate host, such as a mosquito, while feeding sucks them up along with the 
blood. The larvae develop further in the mosquito and ultimately reach the biting 
parts of the mosquito in about three weeks. When the mosquito bites again, 
these infective larvae, which are attracted by the warmth of the now host, emerge 
from the biting parts, penetrate the skin of that host and wander to that organ 
in which they can develop into adults. 

The ways and means to be adopted in combating infection with nematodes 
vary and they are enumerated below : — 

(t) The adult worms should be got rid of, while within the definitive hosts, 
by giving suitable drugs. To this end, the kind of worm that is 
parasitising the host should be ascertained by examination of faeces, 
etc., and suitable remedies given to the animals. It is best done 
during the dry season for obvious reasons. The common drugs 
used are 01-ohenopodium, santonin, nema capsules, etc. 
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(n) The ova or their embryos should be killed while within the final host. 
In such diseases as nasal or intestinal Schiatosomiasia or in Filariaaia^ 
intravenous injections of tartar emetic, antimosan and the like will 
help in destroying them. 

{in) The entry into the body of the infective larvae or embryonated ova 
should be prevented. If round- worm (A acaria) infection is suspected, 
plough up the land preferably with some quick lime in it to destroy 
th embryonated ova. When infective larvae are suspected to be 
present on grass, do not allow the animals to graze till the dew dries 
off the grass. It is a useful plan to keep animals oiF low-lpng 
lands, and other wet places like the edges of pools of water, etc. 

It is always beneficial to carry out rotation of pastures. If over-crowding 
of stock is avoided, then the infestation of ova on a pasture is reduced, the animals 
will have a larger area to graze and the amount of infest alien in animals will be 
lowered. The intermediate bests must be either destroj^ed or prevented from 
becoming infected. The manure must be disposed of properly. In dry climates 
the manure can be spread out to dry and collcctiHi, or it may be closely packed so 
that the heat generated during fermentation destroys tbc ov/i or larvae. A layer 
of earth may be thrown over fresh manure every time it is added to the heap. 
This will prevent flies, etc., breeding there. Steps should be taken to keep down 
the number of such intermediate hosts as earthworms, beetles, biting flies and 
such other insects. The bionomics of these creatures have to be studied and 
suitable methods employed to keep them under control. 

It has been found that well-nourished animals are usually free from infestation 
with parasites. To obtain such animals a supply of minerals is necessary, and 
whenever a pasture is deficient in these, they should be supplied to the animals. 
This is best done by supplying “ licks ’’ to the animals of the minerals deficient 
in the pastures. It is a well-known fact that young animals are more susceptible 
to worms than adults, hence they have to be provided with proper nourishment 
to keep them free from infestation. Stall-fed animals should be fed from raised 
troughs and care should be taken that the straw or hay and water is not contamina- 
ted with faeces on the floor. 



GRAM-WELTS TN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


BY 

JEHANGIR PARDUNJI DASTUR, M.Sc., 

Mycologist to Oovemment, Central Provinces, Nagpur 

Gram {Cicer arietinum) is grown extensively in many parts of the CentraY 
Provinces, but as a rule it is remarkably free from diseases. The most important 
diseases to which this crop is susceptible in this Province are those which go 
under the common name of wilt. There are two distinct kinds of wilts, though 
ordinarily no distinction is made between the two by the cultivators. One of 
these two wilts is considered to be due to physiological soil- conditions and the 
other is caused by Rhizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) Butl. 

The physiological wilt causes much more damage than the Rhizoctonia wilt ; 
the former is confined only to certain varieties and plants are susceptible to this 
wilt at any stage in their growth, a plant a week or two old being as susceptible as 
tiic mature plant, whereas the second type of wilt attacks many varieties of gram, 
but the damage done is irot extensive and })lant8 become wilted wheix they are 
mature. 

Physiological wilt , — Diseased phints are not found scattered all over a field 
but are always grouped together in patches. Plants show signs of wilt at any 
stage in the development of their growth. The first sign of disease is the drooping 
of the upper tender parts. The plant looks as if it is starved for water. There is 
a slight loss of colour of the wilting parts of the plant, which look faded and 
whitish green in colour. A day or two after these first signs of disease the whole 
plant shows typical signs of wilt. There is a general fading of the green colour , 
the plant looking whitish green as if it were partially bleached ; the upper parts 
of the plant and leaves hang down limply. The wilted plant may with age 
gradually turn brown, when it is left standing in the field for a long time. It 
does not readily shed its leaves, but during spells of high winds some of the leaflets 
may be blown away. 

The underground parts do not show any characteristic symptoms. They 
are quite dry and shining silvery whitish in appearance. There is no external 
sign of rot. 

Prom the underground roots of a wilting plant in a large number of cases a 
species of Fusarium has been isolated. This Fusarium has invariably failed to 
produce wilt in plants inoculated with it. Inoculations of seedlings and plants of 
Varying ages were made either through wounds at the collar, or through wounded 
tap-roots and lateral roots or by mixing the soil with the fungus before the seeds 
Were sown. The soil used for these experiments was either from an affected field 
or from a healthy field ; these soils were in some cases steam-sterilized. 
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As it was observed that certain varieties were more susceptible than others 
and that the disease was coivfined to certain parts of a field, different 
varieties were tried in a field in which the incidence of wilt had been * observed 
in the past. 

In the winter of 1927, small samples of twenty-five Pusa types of gram were 
kindly sent by Dr. Shaw, Imperial Economic Botanist, to test their resistance 
to wilt. These were tried in a part of a field known to be wilt-affected. The 
types were distributed over this plot without any fixed plan as shown in Sketch 1. 




HEALTH1 Plants 

WILTCT PLAKJTS 


SasrcK 1 . — plan showing the relative positions of the Pusa Types 1 to 25 sown 
in single lines in 19^. The dotted lines indicate the percentage of wilted jdants in 
pach ^*pe and ^ continuous lines represent Uie- percentage of healthy plants. 

This plot was longitudinally divided into thirteen equal long rowe. In each 
row two varifltieB were sown, one on the upper half and one <m ^ lower half, 
ezoept in the I9th row where only one variety waa grown In tIMl lower lutlt 







BxplMAtiw of Plotof XXXVl - XXXVll. 

Obam^wilt experiments. 

Puaa Types of gram Nos. 1 to 25 sown in 1927. The numbers on the 
labels refer to the Type numbers. Plate XXXVI, Figs. 1 and 2 and Plate 
XXXVII, Fig. 1 are the photos of the lower (western^ half of the field from 
north to south. Plate XXXVII, Fig. 2 and Plate XXXVIII, Pigs. 1 and 2 are 
the photos of the upper (eastern) half of the field, from south to north. The 
places where plants had died of wilt were dusted with lime and appear white 
m the photos. The rertical white sticks in the background indicate the farthest 
ends of the lines of the types. 







Fig. 2 
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The difference in snsoeptibility to wilt could be marked from the third week 
after sowing. Types 1 and 2 were the most affected, about 80 to 90 per cent of the 
plants were wilting. Type 4 was a little better, about 75 per cent showing signs 
of wilt. Types 3 and 9 showed about 50 per cent deaths ; Types 5, 6 and 7 about 
25 per cent ; Types 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 and 19 were very little affected, 
there being stray cases of wilt in each of these types ; Types 11, 15, and 20 to 25 
were totally free from wilt. By the middle of January 1928, Types 3 and 4 were 
as badly wilted as Types 1 and 2 had been a month earlier ; in Types 6, 7 and 9 
the percentage of wilt had increased to about 75, in Type 5 to 50, and in Type 8 to 
25 ; the remaining types were more or less resistant to wilt. 

In March, at the time of harvest, practically every plant of Types 1 and 2 had 
wilted and dried up. In Types 16, 17, 18 and 19 a few wilted plants were found. 

In this particular part of the field susceptibility or resistance to wilt in a type 
did not seem to be influenced by the position of the row in which it was placed. 
For example Type 15 which was practically free from wilt was between Types 1 
and 3 which were almost wholly destroyed by wilt ; and in the other half of its 
row was Type 2 which was completely wiped out by wilt, Type 2 being between 
Types 14 and 16 which were resistant to wilt (Plates XXXVI — XXXVIII and 
Sketch 1). 

In 1928 these twenty-five Pusa types were again tried in the same part of the 
wilt- affected field as in the previous year. A fresh lot of seeds was kindly supplied 
by the Imperial Economic Botanist, The types were not sown in the same rows 
in which they were the previous year, but they were made to change places so that 
those which had shown resistance to wilt were sown where the previous year 
were susceptible types and vice versct. Thus, for example. Type 1, highly suscep- 
tible to wilt, was replaced by the resistant Type 22 and it, in turn, took the place 
of Type 16, another resistant type, which was sown in place of Type 4 (Sketch 2). 
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SKiTca 2.^Plan showing the relative positions of the Pnsa Types 1 to 25 
sown in. the same plot in 1927 and 1928. The figures in brackets refer to the type 
numberil^ sown in 1927 the other figures refer to the type numbers sown in 1928. 
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When the plants were a few weeks old, Types 7, 8 and 9 showed the highest morta- 
lity due to wilt ; Types 11, 12, 13, 16, 17 and 21 showed more or less complete 
resistance, the remaining types showed varying degrees of susceptibility between 
these two extremes. About the second week of January, Types 1 to 6 were found 
to be practically completely wiped out by wilt along with Types 7, 8 and 9. At 
the end of the season the death rates in the different types were as follows : — 


1 and 5 . 
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Thus, at the end of the season, of the six types which at fir st seemed to be 
resistant, only three maintained their resistance, Types 11, 17 and 21, and 
Types 12, 13 and 16 showed more susceptibility to wilt towards the latter part of 
the season. 

Since after rej^eated trials most of the Pusa types wore found unsuitable, 
either because they were very susceptible to wilt or tliey were late flowering 
varieties, only Types 17 and 25 were further used for trials. 

During the years 1926 to 1929 other varieties, like Nagpur 28i, Local Poona* 
and Cawnpore*, were also tried on a large scale in the same field as the Pusa types. 
These varieties were not sown in the same plot each year, but their positions 
were changed so that where one year Nagpur 28 was sown the following year 
Cawnpore or Local Poona was sown, and Nagpur 28 was sown where the previous 
year Local Poona or Cawnpore was ; thus, in the course of four years, each of these 
varieties was tried on every part of the field except where the Pusa types were 
being grown. Cawnpore and Local Poona in all these trials were found to be 
consistently more or less wilt-resistant though not wholly immune ; but Nagpur 
28 was not always equally badly susceptible. Twice the whole plot was com- 
pletely wilted, once the loss from wilt was negligible and another year it was 
partial. 

^ Nagpur 28, a local selection made by the Economic Botanist, Nagpur. 

•* * Local Poona was kindly supplied by the Economic Botanist at Poona. 

f Cawnpore was kindly supplied by the Econopiio Botani^t at Cawnpore, U. P, 
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The susceptibility of Nagpur 28 to wilt may have been either influencjorl by 
(?limatio or soil conditions. Tt did not seem probable that climatic conditions 
played an important part in the incidence of the disease, first because tlio sus- 
ceptible Pusa types did not show any marked variation in susceptibility to wilt 
(luring these four years of trial, and secondly because in the wilt-affected y>arts of 
the nou-experimental fields on the Agricultural College Parra at Nagpiu*, wliere 
Nagpur 28 was extensively grown, the incidence of wilt was not observed to be 
variable. These wilt-affehed areas innon-experimental fields had been ydotted 
out in 1927 and had been kept under observation for three years. 

Tt seemed probable that the susceptibility of Nagpur 28 to wilt was influonf^ed 
by soil conditions. Therefore, in 1929 the whole of the field, where wilt (^xfuni- 
ments were conducted, imdiiding the portion where the Pusa types had been tried 
tlie previous three years, was divided into a number of small squares, each Sipiare 
bfung 11 feet by 11 feet. The varieties were so grown that each of them was re- 
peaied in eight squares scattered all over the field. The varieties tried wei‘<^ Pusa 
'rvpcs 17 and 25, Oawnpore and Nagpur 28. Local Poona, though considtnably 
lesisl^mt to will, was not includerl in iliese trials as it was a late-maturing va.rietv 
and therefore not suitable for this Provinc,e. 

As the Pusa types were received very late, the grams for these trials could 
not be sowfi before the end of Novemb(n* and since there was a failure of late rains 
in 1920, the germination was very poor and therefore no definite conclusions cotdd 
be arrived at from these experiments. 

Tn 1930 these different varieties with the addition of the Karachi variety 
Were again tried i n chess-board yiattern plots. Karachi vai icty was kindly supplied 
by the Economic Botanist, Burma, from Burma where it has been found to l>e will - 
resistant fMcKerral, 1923]. On acc^ount of the shape of i he field, the chess-l)oard 
pattern trials were made in tliroe blocks (Sketch 3). Bloc.ks T and TT were of equal 
size, each being 0- 1 395 a(^re in area, and Block TTT was 0 • 281 acire in area. Blocks 
r and TT were each divided into three equal square plots, each plot being furflior 
divided into 10 small squares, 11 ft. X H ft. each, and Block TIT was dividend into 
thn^c equal square plots, eacli (^f which was further divided into nine s(ju ares, 
15 ft. X 15ft. .each. Tn Blocks T and TT gram varieties Nagpur 28, Pusa 25, 
l^usa 27 and Oawnpore were tried, each variety being repeated 24 times. In Bloc^k 
TTT Nagpur 28, Karachi and Cawnpore were tried, eacn variety being repeated 
nine times. In the three blocks the seeds wer e sown with hand on the 0th of 
October and a month later the seedlings were thinned out, so that in Blocks T and 
n each square had 250 plants and in Block TTT each square had 480 plants. 
By the end of January 1931, it was evident that wilting had not taken place 
nuiforraly all over the field. The northern part was found to be most wilt- 
affectod, wilted plants towards the southern end being few and far between. 
This was most conspicuous in the case of Nagpur 28 ; in the wilt-affected northern 
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end of the field there vere as many healthy plants of this vai^ety as there vrare 
wilted plants towards the southern end (Sketch 3). 
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SxKica 3. — Plan of the Bold whero gram varieties were sown in 1930 in randomieed 
Kgnarea and in two rectangular plots. At tho beginning of the expeiiment the imini>er of 
plants in each square in Blocks I and II was 250 and in Block III was 400. 
in each s^oaee/imdicates the nantber of wilted plants in it at the end of the expf^imit. 
The heavily wilted area lies to the right of the black line running from east to 
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Towards the eastern end of the same field Karachi and Nagpur 28 were also 
sown in two rectangular plots, each being 0*065 acre in area. At the end of tlie 
season the northern part of the Nagpur 28 plot was practically bare, healthy xilants 
Ix'ing few and far between, whereas in the remaining part of the plot there were 
only a few scattered plants dying of wilt (Plate XXXIX, fig. 2). The few 
plants of Karachi which were wilt-affected were also located in the northern part of 
the plot. 

From the presence of dead and dying plants the whole field could be easily 
divided into two parts by a lino running east to west (Sketch 3), the part of the 
field situated to the north of the dividing line was badly wilt-affected ; plants of 
susceptible varieties, like Nagpur 28, dying in large numbers. None ot the varieties 
ti ied has been found to be wholly immune in this part of the field ; resistant 
varieties, like Karachi and Oawnpore, also are susceptible to wilt, but to a very 
small degree. Whilst in the other part to the south of the dividing line there are 
very few cases of wilt both in the susceptible and resistant varieties. 

In 1931 these experiments were again repeated on the same field. The 
different varieties were planted in randomised plots, but special care was taken 
that none of the varieties was sown in the same squares as in the previous year. 
Tlic results have been prac*ti(;ally the same as in the previous year ; wherever 
Nagpur 28 was planted in the wilt-affeeted area of the field it was badly wilted 
but it remained practically healthy in the other parts of the field. The two long 
8tri})s, each 0*065 acre in area, to the oast of the chequered plots and miming 
from north to south were again sown with Karachi and Nagpur 28, but these 
two varieties had interchanged places this year. The result was the saim^ as in 
the })revious year. Karachi remained more or less free from wilt, though on the 
northern side of the same plot Nagpur 28 was badly wilted the previous year ; 
in the })lot where Nagpur 28 was grown there was considerable wilt though in the 
previous year in this very plot Karachi had been grown and had remained more or 
less healthy (Plate XXXIX, fig. 2) ; wiltod plants were not scattered but confined 
to the northern part of this plot ; the wilted area being in continuation of the 
part of the other strip in which Nagpur 28 was badly wilted the previous year. 

In 1932 these experiments were again repeated exactly on the same linos as in 
1930 and 1931 ; the different varieties had once again interchanged places. It was 
again seen that the wiltod patches were not scattered all over the field, though the 
squares in which the susceptible a arioty^ Avas grown were distributed all over the 
field ; the largest number of wilted plants was found in the northern part of the 
field as in the previous years. Wilt in the remaining tiart of the field was 
negligible. 

At the end of the season there was a certain number of deaths all over the 
field even in the resistant varieties, but all those deaths were not due to Avilt. Late 
in the season many of the deaths were caused by an insect attacking the collar and 
the tap-root. 
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In 1933 the gram-wilt experiments were once again repeated in the same plot 
of field. Since the two Pusa Types were not doing well as regards yield, being late 
maturing types, they were not included in the trials of this season. 

Cawnpore, Nagpur 28 and Karachi were tried in randomised squares. There 
were altogether 27 squares, each 15 ft.XlS ft., for each of these three varieties. 
Nagpur 28, as in the past, began to show signs of wilt in a couple of weeks from the 
commencement of the experiment and more and more plants began to die of wilt. 
Once again it was seen that in one particular part of the field there was a heavy 
loss due to wilt but very little in the remaining part of the field. 

In the strips of field to the east of the randomised squares, Nagpur 28 was 
badly wilted but, as in tlie past, the wilted area was confined to one particular part 
of the strip. 

Sketch 4 shows the number of plants on the 2nd of December 1933 in each of 
the randomised squares where originally there were 450 plants. For the purpose 
of those trials, the counts of healthy plants taken upto the 2nd of December need 
only be considered as after this time, on ac count of the incidence of another disease, 
to be described later, there were many deaths all over the field. Cawnpore and 
Karachi varieties were especially susceptible to this disease. 
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Sketch 4. — A plnn of the field where eram varieties were sown in 
1033 in randomised squares. The number of plants in each small 
s<|nare at the beginning of the experiment was 450. The number 
dthy plants on the 2nd of December 1933 is shown in each 
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l<Vom these experiments it is clear that the field, though small (about 1*2 
acres in area) is not uniform and that it can be divided in two distinct parts ; 
one part has certain propertk^s wiiich adversely affect the growth of certain 
varieties of grani; like Nagpur 28 ; whereas in the other part the same variety can 
be successfully grown. Whatever he the cause or causes which bring about wilt in 
gram in the wilt-affected area it is evident that by the normal cultivation methods, 
such as ploughing, harrowing, bukkharing, this cause or causes do not spread 
from one part of the field to the other parts. 

This suggests the possibility of the cause of wilt of gram not being a pathogene, 
even though from diseased plants a Fvsarimi has been very often isolated ; as 
already stated moculations with this Fuaarinm have always failed to reproduce 
the disease. It is suggest<*d that the nature of the disease may be physiological. 

It is not only that in this particular field the wilt affeqted area is confined to a 
definite part of it but, in other fields as well, in Nagpur and outside Nagpur, 
this is the case, and that there is no general spread of the disease from one field 
to another or from wilted part of the field to tlie non-wiltod part. 

The gram variety called Nagpur 28 is a local selection mad(‘ by the Economic 
Botanist to the Government of the C/cntral Provinces. It has been found to be a 
high yielder but most susceptible to wilt. 

The gram variety received from Cawnpore, hence for convenience’ sske named 
“ Cawnpore/’ is very resistant to wilt, but since it was not pure it was given to the 
Economic Botanist to Government, Central Provinces, for isolation of a pure 
i’orm and to comjmre the yield with that of the local strain. In ids Aimual lleport 
ending the 31st March 1931, Mr. D, N. Mahta, the then Second Economic Botanist, 
rites ‘‘ A 1 x 300111 selection No. 515 has been proved to be wilt-resistant and will be 
utilized as a parent in hybridization work to impart resistance to other strains 
of high cropping power.” This selection No. 515 was from the Cawnpore gram 
supplied to tlio Economic Botanist. In his Annual lieport for the 31st March 
1932, Mr. Mahta states, ' A selection was made from Cawnpore giam originally 
supplied by the Government Mycologist and has been found to be resistant to wilt, 
but unfoiiunateiy the yield of this tyiie does not compare favourably with our 
selection No. 28, which possesses higli cropping power. A cross, therefore, has been 
made between gram No, 28 and the Cawnpore soieetiou, witli the object of combin- 
ing high yield and wilt-resistant qualities.” 

Mr. Mahta informs me that the Cawnpore gram was found to be wilt-resistaut 
and “ on wilted land actually gave a higher outturn per acre than the local strains. 
On non-wilted land the yield did not compare favourably with our own selections.” 

Karachi has proved to be considerably resistant to wilt, though not totally 
immune, and in yield it does not compare unfavourably with the local strain No. 
28. Since, on wilted land it is economically impossible to grow the local strain No. 
28, Karachi gram should be tried on an infected field. 
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RhizocUmia wilt, — About the middle of December 1933, Cawnpore and Karachi 
varieties of gram were found dying in large numbers in the gram experimental 
field where these varieties, along with Nagpur 23, were being tried for wilt- 
T*esistance, this disease had not been observed in previous years. Along with these 
two varieties Nagpur 28 wae also affected by this disease, not only in the ex|K5riment- 
al field but also in other fields of the College Farm. Specimens of gram attacked 
by the same disease were received from other parts of the Province as well. 

In 1934 the disease was not observed, at least on the Agricultural College 
Farm at Nagpur, though a careful watch was kept for it. 

Unlike the physiological wilt, this disease, which also produces a sort of a wilt 
of the affected plants, does not attack plants in patches confined to particular parts 
of a field, but diseased plants are scattered all over the field. 

Plants suffering from this now f ype of wait can ho readily differentiated from 
the physiological wilt described above. The first symptom of the disease is the 
bronzing of the leaves of one oi* more branches ; the lowt^r hea ves usually are ibt‘ 
first to show the eliango of colour ; lafer all the leaves of the affect'd branch show 
flic characteristic bronze colour. The leaf-stalk is stiff and slightly turiu'd 
nymards ; the leaflets stand more or less vertical as if they were taking up the 
“sleeping” position. The bronze colour of the leaves later changes to yellow^ 
and then to browji. The leaflets an' |>rematnrc]y shed ; but tlie leaf-stalk is 
IRTsistent and remains sdff and turned upwards. TTnlik(^ f he ydiysiological wnlt- 
alfof‘ted plants, the (liHea.sed condition is not exhilnted by all the branches oJ‘ the 
plants ; some of the brandies may be nortiially green and have normally oyxmcd 
leaves, whereas oni* or more may sliow the characteristic symptoms described 
nhove. Even wIkmi the whole ])lant is affected then^ is no drooping of the uyijier 
bmdei* parts of the yilant as in the case of t he physiological wilt and the plant ln()ks 
stifl’ and dry as if mummified ; even when the plant is coinydetely dead and has. 
remained in the field fora long time* the nature of the wait can he readily recognised. 
As already .stated, in yihy.siological wilt-alfeot^d ])lants there is no shedding of the 
l(*aves but tJiere is a drooping of tlie upper parts and leaves of the affected plant ; 
and the dead })arts have a bleached apy)earance. In the case of this n(*w^ dist'ase 
wilted plants are distinctly brown, and more or loss loaflesvs ; the branches stand 
ere(*t and stiff and leaf-stalks point upwards. 

When a diseased plant is sharply pulled up the roots appear to be normal and 
healthy, but whenever an infect/ed plant is carefully removed from the soil without 
breaking the root*s the terminal parts of the tap-rc'iot or laterals they are found to be 
diseased. They are black or browm in colour and shrivelled. The ymrts above 
the diseased portions are white and silvery as in normal plants ; when the root 
is cut open near the infected part a browm or black centre is readilj^ visible, wliicli 
does not usually extend much beyond the brown diseoloured and constricted pai;ts 
of the roots, 
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Of the three varieties grown in the experimental field in 1933-34 Cawnpore 
and Karachi grams were found to be more susceptible than Nagpur 28. 

Prom the roots of diseased plants a Ehizoctonia resembling iJ. hataticola 
(Taub.) Bntl. has been isolated. Diseased plants have not been observed to 
bear sclerotia ; they iiave been so far found onlyi n cultures. The sclerotia of tlK‘ 
Ehizoctonia isolated from diseased plants of Karachi variety of gram are much 
bigger in size than those of the fungus isolated from the infected Cawn))ore 
variety, in shape also there is some difference, the Ehizoctmiaivom Karachi gram 
has spherical sclerotia whereas the Ehizoctonia from (Cawnpore gram prtKluf os 
irregularly shaped sclerotia. In cultures on artificial media the two strains of 
R, bataticola show difference in growth as well. 

Inoculations with these two strains of JR. bataticola have not given satisfactory 
results. The inoculations were done in many ways. Plants growing in pots from 
timi^ t o t.ime were inoculated with the fungus at the collar and below the soil surface 
on the tap-root. The inoculum was placed either on the wounded or unwound(‘d 
surface. Sterilized soil was well mixed with cultures of the fungi and placed in 
])otK and the seeds were sown in it. Pots were half filled with sterilized soil, and 
the (soiitonts of an Erienmyer flask in whi(‘h the fungus was well growing was 
emptied on the soil surface and the remaining half of the pot was then filled with 
sterilized soil and then planted with seed. The results were the same in all easivs, 
Thf^ plants failed to f ake the infection. But when pof/S from each of these series, 
even many days after they were ino(*ulated, were kept for a few hours in the day 
for six or seven days at a high temjierature, the plants showed distinct signs of 
infection. 

In absence of facilities for maintaining the soil at a definite high temperature 
the following crude method was employed. The pot in wliich healthy gram 
plants were growing was first placed In a jacket of tin and then in a bucket of 
hot water which was kept out in the open exposed to sun. The temperature of 
tlie hot water at the commencement of the experiment was 75° to 80°C. After 
about three to four hours, when the temperature of the water in the bucket had 
dropped to about 35° to 40°0., it was replaced by a fresh supply of hot water at 76° 
to 80°C. Hot water at 76' to 80°C. was renewed three times a day between about 
7 A.M. and 4 p.M. The water was not renewed from 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
till the following morning. The plants were not watered from above but a little 
hot water was poured into the tin jacket, so that the water slowly percolated 
through the drain holes at the bottom of the earthen pots. In about three or 
four days after the commencement of the experiment, to keep the plants at a high 
temperature, the branches of the plants commenced to show signs of yellowing, 
but not of bronzing as in the case of naturally infected plants in the fields ; the 
leaf-stalks showed a slight tendency to turn upwards and the leafless to stand 
raore or less erect, but these symptoms were not very marked. The diseased 
condition was not shown hy all the branches ; the jrellow coloured branches 
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shed their leaves and dried up. The external symptoms were not exactly^typical 
of those of the naturally infected plants ; but there was no doubt that parts of 
the treated plants were wilting and that the wilting no way resembled the physio- 
logical wilt described above. Though the aerial parts did not show typical symp- 
toms of Rhizoctonia wilt, the roots of the dying plants in the treated pots showed 
the same diseased condition of their lower parts as those of the naturally diseased 
plants. 

When the treatment with hot water was discontinued as soon as a plant 
showed signs of slight yellowing the progress of the disease was checked. The 
yellowing did not spread but remained confined to the affected branch, the other 
parts of the plant continuing their normal growth. 

Control pots containing ordinary farm soil kept at a high temperature by the 
hot water method described above showed signs of Rhizoctonia wilt. Control 
pots containing sterilized soil similarly treated did not show any signs of wilt. 
From some of the dying plants in the inoculated and control pots Rhizoctonia 
bataticola was obtained in cultures. In a few cases Rhizoctonia solani was also 
isolated. 

Further work on this disease is in progress and will be described later along 
with a study of the different strains of Rhizoctonia bataticola isolated from different 
varieties of grams. 
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A NOTE ON THE EXCESSIVE QUANTITY OF IMPURITIES 
IN WOOL EXPORTED FROM INDIA 


BY 

W. S. READ, P. V. S., 

Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, Punjab 

At the request of the Trade Commissioner for India, whilst on leave eaj-India 
recently, I investigated, on behalf of the High Commissioner for India, certain 
complaints received from the English textile industry, relating to the excessive 
quantities of impurities found in raw wool imported from India. 

The facts brought to light by these investigations should be of use to agri- 
cultural and live-stock interests throughout India, as well as to exporters of raw 
material and to marketing officers. 

I studied the file commenced in the High Commissioner's office since the com- 
plaints originated, and must admit that I left Londmi rather inclined to supposes 
that manufacturers did not understand that sheep in India arc bred under dus- 
tier and dirtier conditions than in Europe, and that a somewhat higher percentage 
of dust in East Indian wool was only to be expected. I had not been long in the 
textile area, however, before it became necessary to drasti(;ally revise these pre- 
conceived notions, and — ^like the Queen of Sheba — I felt “ the lialf was not told 
me * When inspecting opened bales of East IndiaTi wool, f certainly had no cause 
to feel proud of being an officer connected with animal husbandry work in India. 

My tour consisted of interviews with members of chambers of commerce, 
in the textile trades, and visits to mills where East Indian wool is the raw material 
used. These manufacturers gave me every possible assistance, and were pleased 
that personal contact with their difficulties was being made by an officer from the 
country from which the raw material complained was imported. I can safely 
say that manufacturers are prepared to go on buying and using East Indian wool 
for as long as they are able to do so economically, and that any fall-off in the 
demand for this raw material will not be their fault. 

The whole trouble can be condensed into one of simple arithmetics East 
Indian wool is not purchased by the British manufacturer on account of anything 
extraordinary in its quality or fibre, but only because it is cheap. If the addition- 
al cost of cleaning it brings the price up to that of clean wool produced in the 
United Kingdom and adjacent countries, the demand for East Indian wool will 
^ cease automatically. The margin between these two prices is already a very nar- 
row one and should be regarded as a sign of grave warning in this country. 

( 628 ) 
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In the mills that T visited, I was given unlimited opportunity to examine the 
wool. Large numbers of bales, selected by me at random, were opened in my 
presence for inspection. I saw the costly machinery and different processes used 
solely for the purpose of extracting dirt and foreign matter from the wool, and I 
was shown also the damage done to finished materials by foreign matter, which in 
spite of these precautions passes into the looms. The worst of all is the admix- 
ture of cotton threads in coloured woollen fabrics which show up in a different 
shade. Tn one mill I saw numerous employees especially engaged on examining 
tliousands of yards of finished material, inch by inch, extracting with tweezers 
numerous threads of cotton which had not taken the dye. All this costs money, 
and hits the pocket of the consumer as well as that of the manufacturer. 

Prom my observations I could only confirm that the East Indian wools im- 
ported into England do contain an alarmingly high percentage of dirt, dust, 
sand, cotton, cotton-yarn and rags, and also vegetable matter in the form of 
twigs, hay, straw, hUusa, etc. I had no alternative but to inform the High Com- 
missioner that the complaints of the manufacturers were fully justified. The 
amount of 8an,d, dirt and foreign matter in some of the bales has to be seen to be 
believed. 

Almost the whole of the trouble and added expense in which the manufac- 
turers are involved, so far as impurities in the wool ore concerned, is from the im- 
ports from India. Some of the bales yield only from 70 to 75 per (jent of 
clean wool after the purifying process, a loss of from 25 to 30 per cent. 
This loss consists of from 15 to 17| per cent sand and dirt, the balance 
being foreign matter such as twigs, hay, rags, cotton, yarn, hhusny etc. These, 
it will be readily admitted, are extremely high figures. 

I had access to the records of Messrs J. Crossley and Sons, of Halifax, who 
are very large manufacturers of carpets and woollen materials, and who are large 
users of East Indian wool. These records, compiled over a long period of years, 
show that the amount of sand alone in the bales averages at about 10 per 
cent of the total weight. As they purchase between four and five thousand 
bales of East Indian wool annually, a loss of 10 per cent means that a bale of, 
say, 320 lbs., at the rate of eight pence, comes to approximately £10, of which £1 
in value is represented by sand. This is a serious loss, not only to them but to 
the trade in general (for all spinners of East Indian wool are equally affected), 
and when the cost of cleaning is added, it is obvious that the increased cost of 
production eventually falls on the consumer of the finished article and thus reduces 
his purchasing power. 

Leaving the question of the loss to manufacturers and consumers and coming 
a little nearer home, a matter to be considered seriously is the uneconomic aspect 
of paying freight from India to England, at wool rates, on this vast quantity of 
rubbish. Tlie manufacturers are ready and willing to pay higher prices for really 
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clean wool, as they would save on their present expensive cleaning charges. It 
should surely be more profitable for exporters to pay freight on bales containing 
100 per cent clean wool, than on bales containing 80 per cent dirty wool and 20 
per cent refuse. 

From what I saw in the textile mills that I visited, it is quite obvious that 
this wool is not handed over to the buyer in India by the peasant producer in the 
sad condition in which it reaches England. It is quite true, of course, that sheep 
in India are reared and sheared under somewhat dirtier conditions than in Europe, 
and that usually the minimum amount of trouble is taken in cleaning the fleece 
before shearing. Admitting all this, fleeces cannot carry anything like the quan* 
tity of dirt and rubbish I saw in the bales opened for my inspection. Such large 
quantities of impurities can only have been introduced at the time of baling the 
wool, so much would fall out of loose fleeces during handling. In the worst 
instances it is not at all unusual to see several distinct layers of dirt in a bale, show- 
ing that it is deliberately introduced whilst the fleeces are being packed into 
the press. 

The excessive quantities of impurities found in bales of East Indian wool for 
export are, therefore, due to a combination of several causes, viz., faulty methods 
of washing and shearing sheep, dirty methods of handling, storing and baling fleeces, 
and a considerable amount of adulteration to increase weights. The responsi- 
bility for the latter evils, rests with the middle men and not with the peasants. 

It will be realised from the foregoing that the situation is sufficiently serious, 
and that if India is not to lose her valuable export wool trade, business morality 
must be so improved as to prevent any adulteration of the raw material. 

Sheep-breeding has been commanding a great deal of interest in India during 
recent years, and large sums of money have been granted for schemes for the 
advancement of the industry and the improvement of fleeces. It would be noth- 
ing short of a catastrophe, if the export market now suddenly failed. 

It may be argued that the English market is not the only one available. This 
may be true, but a long established, well-tried and dependable connection is sure- 
ly worth something ? In new markets (assuming that they can be found), pay- 
ment may be found to be not nearly so safe and sure as at Liverpool, in these days 
of fluctuating exchanges and series of economic crises on the continent of 
Europe. In any case, even new markets have a right to expect the wool they 
purchase to be clean and unadulterated. 

To remedy this evil and improve the quality of East Indian wool for export, 
the following suggestions may be of use : — 

(i) The appointment of an “ Indian Wool Committee by the Imperiid 
Council of Agricultural Research, similar to the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee 
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(it) The education, of owners of flocks and their shepherds in — 

(a) Methods of keeping the fleeces of the sheep clean, 

(J) Methods of washing sheep before shearing, 

(c) The necessity of throwing their sheep on to -lean ground, gunnies or 
tarpaulins for shearing. 

(Hi) The instruction of buyers and brokers in the necessity for — 

(a) Storing the wool in clean go-downs, previously cleared of all dirt and 

rubbish. 

(b) The areas round baling machinery to be cleared of all litter, espe- 

cially rags, cotton, cotton- waste, yarns, bhusa, etc., before the wool 
is brought in. 

(c) The provision of some simple form of “ Shaker ” at each baling press, 

to remove sand and dust from the fleeces before baling. 

{d) The elimination of the practice of adulterating fleeces witli sand and 
dirt, at time of baling, to increase weight. 

(iv) The adoption of a system of registration, so that by means of the sten- 

cil marks on the bales the place of origin may bo easily and quickly 
identified. 

In this connection, I may mention that in the course of this enquiry I 
discovered that there are both good and bad bales in all consignments. The 
better bales have as little as from 5 to 7 ])er cent impurities, whilst very bad 
ones have as much as 30 per cent. 

The bales all a]>pear to be stencil-marked at the place of baling, and I 
suggested that it might be possible to register these marks and use them to 
trace the sources of the worst bales. Messrs. J. Crosslcy and Sons, the firm to 
whom I suggested this, were enthusiastic about it. They assured me that they 
were fully prepared to co-operate in such a scheme, by furnishing statistics 
regarding the condition of the wool and the marks on the bales, at agreed 
upon intervals. I am quite sure that the co-operation of other mills could 
be relied upon for similar information. This would deliver a shrewd blow at 
the root of the trouble, as exporters would naturally refrain from purchasing 
in areas consistently producing bad bales. 

(v) Valuable help can also be obtained by enlisting the aid of rural re« 

construction organisations throughout India. 



ADAPTING THE INDIGENOUS COUNTRY CART OP INDIA 
TO PNEUMATIC TYRE EQUIPMENT 


BY 

W. S. READ, P. V. S., 

OJfg. Superintendent, OovernmerU Cattle Farm, Hisaar 

In Europe and America, the pneumatic tyre for agricultural and animal trans- 
port purposes is long past the experimental stage. Even tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery and implements are being shod with pneumatic equipment. 

During the past few years, some of the tyre-manufacturing firms have been 
making a bold bid to popularise this type of equipment in India , and to day it is 
not unusual to see, in or near some of the larger towns, an occasional animal- 
draught vehicle fitted with pneumatic tyres. Some interesting results regarding 
vehicles so equipped have also been published. 

The immense benefit to the country by the general adoption of pneumatic 
tyres for all forms of wheeled transport can hardly be estimated. The reduc- 
tion in road maintenance costs alone would undoubtedly be enormous, a saving 
which could usefully be spent on the construction of new roads. 

The reduced draught of vehicles equipped with pneumatic tyres connotes a 
faster pace and a greater load capacity, thus increasing the “ pay-load ** per mile. 
The cushion of air between the vehicle and the road reduces shocks, and so pro- 
longs the life of the vehicle. The roller bearings, running on a steel axle, should 
give several years more service than the soft iron axle and plain soft iron axle- 
box of indigenous practice. For these reasons, the maintenance costs of pneuma- 
tic-tyred vehicles are much reduced. 

Any assessment of the reduction in transport costs, resulting from the adop- 
tion of pneumatic tyres, should include the wear and tear on animal power. The 
improvement of vehicles by conversion to pneumatic equipment should do much 
to add to the length of the average effective life of draught cattle. 

The most serious obstacle to the rapid adoption of pneumatic equipment for 
transport purposes in this country is poverty. Government departments, munici- 
palities and wealthy haulage contractors may, in course of time, generally adopt 
this equipment, but there will still be lakhs of privately-owned vehicles on the 
roads not so equipped. 

' To bring pneumatic tyres within the reach of the peasant, the price of the 
equipment will either have to be drastically cut, or its use will have to be subsi- 

( 63 ? ) 
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dized by local authorities from rural reconstruction funds, co-operative societies 
and banks or the big land-owners. Co-operation by the tyre-making companies 
with these bodies seems indicated. Further, the cost of converting an existing 
vehicle should be very little more than the cost of the new equipment. So far 
as the average peasant is concerned, new types and patterns of vehicles are at pre- 
sent quite out of the question ; it is quite sufficient to expect him to raise Rs. 160 
for a set of pneumatic tyres and equipment, without telling him that he will also 
want a new type of cart, the design and building of which his local carpenters and 
blacksmiths may know nothing whatever about. 

It is, however, frankly admitted, that some extremely good work has been 
done already, in designing a new type of vehicle suitable for this new equipment. 
The new carts designed at Pusa [Sayer, 1934] are particularly striking. For the 
average peasant, such carts seem at present out of the question. The peasant is 
conservative, and the construction of such vehicles is beyond the scope of the 
average village miatri. The tyre companies, when introducing this new practice 
into India, should have taken more interest in the adaptation of existing vehicles. 
Illustrated advertisements showing a new and unfamiliar type of vehicle are 
unlikely to attract poor mofussil customers. A cheap, but efficient, method of 
adapting existing vehicles should have been the opening stages of the campaign. 
New types of vehicles may be left to those who can afford them, until the 
country generally Ixjgins to show encouraging symptoms of “ air- wheel 
mindedness 

In August, 1934, one of the large tyro firms supplied this farm with a set of 
pneumatic equipment (considered suitable for the indigenous cart) for experiment- 
al purposes, the particulars of which are as follows ; — 

Tyre size . . . . . , 6*00 X 19. 

Wheel size 4*00 x 19. 

Hub type Heavy. 

Axle 2 in. X 2 in. 

Maximum axle load .... 3,580 lbs. (43 mds.). 

Price ..««•• Rs. 150. 

The suppliers suggested, that to fit these wheels to an ordinary country cart, 
wooden chocks about 8 in. high should be inserted between the main beams of the 
cart and the axle. This was of course to compensate for the lower axle line of the 
cart, due to the small diameter of the pneumatic wheels. Such an arrangement, 
however, can only be regarded as a makeshift, but it was carried out with one of 
the standard country carts in use at Hissar (Plate XLT, fig* 1, and Platfe 
XLIl, fig. 1). The advantages, weighed against the disadvantages, seemed 
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insiiffioient to warrant an expenditure of Bs. 160 on a set of pneumatic equipment. 
The pros and cons may be summed up as follows : — 

AdvarUages : — 

(а) Easier draught. 

(б) Saving of 82 lbs. in the total weight of the cart unladen. 

(c) Probable future saving in maintenance costs by the longer life of the 
cart, wheels, axles and bullocks. 

Diaadvantagea : — 

(a) Easier draught and lighter weight not utilised to increase the pay- 

load by— 

(t) Larger floor area. 

(ii) Greater cubic capacity. 

(Therefore the cost of conversion is not justified on economic grounds.) 

(b) Load badly distributed, weight being taken by the middle of the 

axle, instead of by the wheels (Plate XLII, fig. 1). 

(c) High loads rendered top-heavy owing to the weight being balanced 

too near the middle of the axle. 

Experiments were therefore carried out to remedy these disadvantages by 
improving the method of conversion. The guiding principles of the work may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(а) Weight to be distributed over the wheels and not on the axle. 

(б) Advantages of easier draught to be utilised for greater load capacity. 

(c) Cost of the conversion (other than the cost of the pneumatic equipment) 

to be little or nothing, and within the capabilities of the average 
village carpenter. 

An improved country cart (Plate XL, fig. 1) was produced with a view to 
meeting these requirements, and the following describes the metiliod employed. 

There are innumerable patterns of the country cart in use in India, but their 
general construction follows certain basic principles. Almost all of them can 
be converted for pneumatic tyre equipment by the method employed here, with 
minor modifications where necessary. 

Briefly, there are two main beams, either straight or curved, fastened together 
like a ** V ”, the joined ends being the yoke or forward end of the cart. At right 
angles to, and on top of these beams, pieces Of timber of different lengths are fas- 
tened, which act as distance pieces for the main beams, and also provide the foun<^ 
datlon for the sides of the body of the cart. Two of tiliese cross-piaoes, known as 
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tikanis, are longer than the rest. These project beyond the breadth of the cart 
to support the heavy planks of wood, known as banks, which are fixed, with three 
lynch-pins each, to keep the wheels in position. 

The conversion was effected as follows : — 

As banks are not required to keep pneumatic wheels in place, the tikanis were 
utilised to help to distribute the load evenly between the wheels. They were 
therefore removed, slightly reduced in length and then re-fixed in their old posi- 
tions, but beneath instead of above the main beams, thus absorbing some of the 
difference in the height of the axle-line. 

Two new axle- chocks were next dedgned, and these were made of sufficient 
depth to absorb the remaining difference in the height of the axle-line (Plate XLI, 
fig. 2). They were then fastened, parallel with the length of the cart, to the front 
and rear tikanis, and spaced out to the full between- wheel length of the axle (Plate 
XLII, fig. 2 and Plate XLIII, fig. 2). 

Should a peasant decide to have his cart converted to pneumatic equipment 
by this method, the work of the village artificers would be as follows : — 

(a) Remove existing wheels, axle, axle-tree, banks and bankalwayas. 

(b) Remove tikanis and re-fix in the same positions but underneath the 

main beams of the cart. Cut the tikanis to the same length as 
the track of the pneumatic wheels. 

(c) Provide four iron bolts and nuts, fashion two new axle-chocks (approxi- 

mately 1*6 cubic feet of hard wood). 

{d) Provide four iron bolts and nuts, and two iron plates, each punched 
with two holes. 

(e) Assemble the whole on the new axle. 

Say, two days’ work for the carpenter and his mate, and approximately Rs. 8 
for new material, total Rs. 11, from which must be deducted the value of the old 
material removed from the cart. No provision is made in the above for increasing 
floor area or the cubic capacity of the cart, on the assumption that the peasant 
would put off this expense until the body of his cart required repairs in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Plate XL, fig. 2, shows how the floor area, and the capacity of the country 
cart reconstructed here was improved, in comparison with a standard country 
cart. As this improvement was carried out, merely by increasing the distance 
between the main beams, and increasing the height of the sides of the cart, 
similar work will demand no alteration in the present technique of a village 
carpenter. 


m 
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The following is a oomparison of partioulats and performance of the standard 
country cart used on this farm, and the “ improved ” country cart, fitted with 
pneumatic equipment : — 





Country cart 


Particulars. 


Standard 

pattern 

Improved 

pattern 

Weight unladen ....... 

Floor area ........ 

Capacity (within the sides) ..... 

Maximum load (green bersoem) .... 

Maximum load (oats in straw) 

Draw bar pull on — 

Pacoa road, unladen ...... 

Pacca road, laden 2,760 lbs. ..... 

Kacha road, unladen ...... 

Kacfui road laden 2,750 lbs. ..... 

Ploughed field, unladen ...... 

Ploughed field, laden 2,750 lbs. .... 

i 

942 lbs. 
28‘8sq. ft. 
89 -Sc. ft. 
1,312 lbs. 
1,086 lbs. 

100 lbs. 

392 lbs. 

112 lbs. 

448 lbs. 

230 lbs. 
1,060* lbs. ■) 
upwards 1 

830 lbs. 

36 * 6 sq. ft* 
169-6 0.ft. 
2,962 lbs. 

1,618 lbs. 

69 lbs. 

336 lbs. 

78 lbs. 

386 lbs. 

195 lbs. 

728* lbs. > 
upwards j 


Time factor 

Load 

1 

Standard 

Improved 

pattern 

Surface. 

Distance 

miles 

lbs. 

pattern 

Pacca Road 

Kacha Road . 

10 

10 

2,000 

2,000 

hrs. mins. 

4 5 

4 56 

hrs. mins. 

2 68 

3 40 


The same pair of bullocks was used in each test. 


♦The dynamometer was unsteady on the extremely ri)ugh going ontheploughed land. 

The method of fixing the dynamometer was similar to the method employed at 
Pn=;a. [Sayer, 19341. 

This pair of wheels has now been in constant work for over twelve m onths carry- 
ing heavy loads over pwcca, kcicha, and ploughed land, and also over juar stubbles. 
So far there has been no puncture and the treads of the tyres shewn no sign of wear. 

From the above data it will be seen that in every respect the improved coun- 
try cart, with pneumatic wheels, is far superior to the ordinary country cart and 
that the margin of difference in performance is more than sufficient to justify 
expenditure on a set of pneumatic equipment, plus the small cost of converting 
a country cart. The problem of bringing this pneumatic equipment within the 
reach of the peasant still remains, however, but it should not be insoluble. It 
appears to be a simple question of co-operation between* the interested parties. 
By the general adoption of pneumatic equipment, tyre companies will gain by 
larger sales, local authorities will gain by the reduced costs of road maintenance 
charges, and the carter will gain by his improved “ pay-load ” and running ex- 
penses, A scheme to bring these three interests together, to their mutual advan- 
tage, might well be included in any programme for rural reconstruction. 
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(^ountry cart and “iniprovod” country carl from below, showing melluxl of conversion. 




IMPROVEMENT OF SERICULTURE 

BY 

C. C. GHOSH, B.A., F.R.E.S., B.A.S., 

EnUmologist^ Burma, Mandalay 

Attempts are now being made to improve sericulture in India. It is proxjosod 
in this article to discuss the lines on which these efforts should be directed. 

Inter-depbndbnoe of the different bbanohes of the silk industry 

The two main divisions of the industry are : (I) production of the thread or 
raw silk industry and (II) utilization of the thread or manufacturing industry. 

The raw silk industry is popularly spoken of as sericulture but really consists 
of: (A) sericulture proper, i.c., rearing of silk- worms to produce cocoons and (B) 
reeling of the cocoons into thread or raw silk. The various branches of a well- 
organised raw sUk industry are shown below in a tabular form — 

I. Raw silk industry. 


(A) Sericulture proper, t .e., rearing 
industry, comprising : 

1. Mulberry cultivation, as — 

(i) bush from cuttings. 

(ii) bush from roots based on 
(w) bush from grafts produc- 
(fi») trees from grafts Vtionof 

seedlings 
and grafts. 

2. Production and supply of eggs 

(seed). 

3. Rearing of worms. 

4. Disposal of cocoons. 


( 037 ) 


^4^ 


(B) Reeling industry coinpris- 
ing:— 

(i) pmehase of cocoons. 
iii) stifling ^ Being deve- 
cocoons. j loped as a 
(1)< {iii) drying CO- ^separate 
coons. I industry 
iiv) storing I in J apan. 
cocoons. J 

f {v) sorting cocoons. 

(vf) reeling and re-reeling. 

(2) (vm) testing the raw silk 
« as it is produced in 
order to be able to 
maintain the standard, 
^(wm) dressing and pack- 
ing the raw silk. 

(8) {ix) disposal of the raw silk 
through conditioning 
houses which have to 
carry out two prelimi- 
nary processes, vis., 

(1) grading, <.e., test- 
ing quality and mak- 
ing out oertifleate of 
the grade in which it 
falls, and (2) ccn- », 
ditioning. * 
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II. The mamifacturii^ industry comprises 

1. Throwing of the raw silk through certain processes in order to make it 

fit for use in manufactures. 

2. Actual manufacturing, i.e., weaving, knitting, embroidery, etc. 

3. Finishing the manufactured stuff, i.e., washing and calendering. 

4. Dyeing of the yarn before weaving or of the manufactured stuff. 

6. Printing. 

6. Disposal of the manufactures — done after conditioning, t.e., inspection 
and passing for market and export. 

All these are arranged for separately and as separate industries or under separate 
organisations. 

The raw silk industry supplies the raw material for the manufacturing industry 
and flourishes only when it produces the material in every way suitable for the 
latter. Because Japan has always endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
American weavers, she has been able to capture the whole American demand for 
raw silk and finds a ready sale for raw silk in all countries. 

Production of suitable raw silk is possible when suitable kinds of worms are 
reared under sanitary conditions, with suitable food and the resultant cocoons 
are reeled in a suitable manner. This is one whole process. In primitive and 
unorganized sericulture the rearers are their own reelers. But production, of large 
quantities of uniform raw silk is not possible unless reeling is carried out in central 
factories or filatures. Therefore, in well-organized sericulture, reeling is organised 
as a separate industry. Also, on account of the peculiar liability of silk-woims to a 
hereditary disease, viz., pebrine, pioduction of seed has to be carried out in 
a special manner under supervision so as to ensure the health of the future worms. 
Seed production has thus come to be organised as a separate industry. 

Mulberry accounts for about sixty per cent of sericulture proper . It is usually 
grown by the rearers themselves but in some places by others who sell the leaves 
to rearers. In Japan production of seedUngs and grafts is a separate industry in 
the hands of farmers who sell seedlings and grafts to growers of mulberry for 
worms. Everything depends on the provision and supply of leaves. If leaves are 
available actual rearing of worms does not take more than about three weeks to a 
month. Given the best worms but insufficient or bad leaves, the result wiU be poor 
cocoons. The importance of this has been stressed by all who have studied the 
question of the improvement of sericulture in India but hardly any attention has 
been paid to it. In Japan there is a mulberry department in each serioultural 
experiment station. The Imperial Experimental Station has for its mulberry 
department three experts, three assistant experts and six assistants. Pcarty- 
eight prefectural experiment stations have each a mulberry department. To 
^ve details of the Kumagava Statipn has for this department qne ex|)ertjt 
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five assistant experts, seven assistants and ten casual assistants. The ex|>erinient 
station staff maintains demonstration mulberry in each country. The three 
sericultural colleges and the four universities with agricultural faculties have each 
a mulberry department with sufficient staff. The staff of the 343 controlling 
stations, through their supervision of and advice to about 64,000 nursery-men, 
help in the improvement of mulberry and cultivation processes. Subsidies are 
given for improvements in various ways, improved seeds and varieties are 
distributed and lectures are given on improved processes. About 385 mulberry 
varieties have been studied and, out of them, about nine are selected and are grown 
in different places according to suitability to climate and soil and quality of 
leaves. 

The best cocoons badly reeled are no better than bad cocoons. Therefore, 
proper reeling, so as to produce good quality raw silk, must be attended to at the 
same time as production of cocoons. Given mulberry and seed, cocoons are 
y>roduced in about a month and require to be reeled. Reeling cannot wait and 
cocoons are of no use unless reeled into tlxread. Apart from efficient reeling, treat- 
ment of cocoons before reeling may interfere with their reeling quality as we ll as 
the quality of the thread produced. First of all the worms inside require to be 
killed or stifled so that they may not cut out and render the cocoons useless for 
reeling. Then the cocoons require to be thoroughly dried so that they may not 
get spoilt while waiting in the store before reeling. Drying in all advanced methods 
of sericulture is carried out by application of heat. In Bengal and other places in 
India the practice is to stifle and dry them in the sun. Apart from the poorness 
of the Bengal cocoons, to the writer there seems no doubt that this was and is one 
of the main reasons for the bad quality of the raw silk produced in Bengal. Re peal - 
ed experiments have proved that the best May myo hybrid cocf^ons which are muc li 
better than Bengal ones, when dried in the sun, did not reel well even when fresh, 
while the same cocoons dried with heat without exposure to the sun not only 
reeled well but retained their reeling quality fully even after eight months in the 
store. Sorting of the cocoons must also be attended to if high class uniform raw 
silk is to be produced. Sericulture, therefore, cannot sto^) at provision of good 
seed or good mulberry or good rearing but must also take care to have proper 
reeling. The whole must be attended to at the same time if satisfactory progress 
is desired. 

Races of worms 

The cocoon from which the raw silk is obtained is the main thing and forms tlic 
basis of the industry. A good cocoon will give good raw silk and the more its silk 
content the more the raw silk obtainable from it. Generally speaking, univoltinc 
or one-brooded races, t.c., those which breed only once in the year, produce superior 
cocoons. Multivoltine or many-brooded races produce inferior cocoons. But 
the races of worms which have been reared in different countries have been deter- 
mined mainly by climate. This is why multivoltine races have come to be reareil^ 
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in tropical countries, viz., South China, Tndo-China, Siam, Burma and India, 
Univoltine worms are reared in North China, Japan, France, Italy and other 
places. In India itself univoltine races are reared in Kashmir and the Punjab. 
But the present requirements in all other places in India are of muUivoltine races. 
All rearers in these localities at present prefer multivoltine races for various reasons. 

On account of the inferiority of multivoltine cocoons, attcmi>ts are made in 
every country to improve them by (jrossing them with univoltine ones. Such 
efforts have been made in the past in all countries and the present multivoltine 
races are hardly pure anywhere. That the Mysore race is such a liy])rid has been 
proved by the occurrence several times of this type cocoons in tlie hybridization 
trials at Maymyo. The Bengal Nistari and Chotapolu and similar races occurring 
in Assam and Burma are also presumably hybrids produced long ago and therefore 
degenerate. 

That the existing multivoltine races can be improved by Iiybridization is a 
common experience in all countries. South China and IndodUiina at juesent rear 
such improved hybrids. Ellaborate Iiybridization was carried out in Siam by 
Toyama. In India in rec^ent years hybridization has been c^arried o\it at Pusa, in 
Bengal, in Mysore, in Madras and ])y the present writer in Burma. The Pusa 
and Bengal experiments were n(jt carried to the point of securing fixed hybrid 
multivoltine races. In Burma, as a result of cross-breeding betwi^en Italian uni- 
voltine and indigenous niultivoltine races sin(;e 1922, several fixed hybrid multi- 
voltine races have been obtuined with different types of cocoons, viz., Nistid^ 
Nistam and Nisrno with yellow cocoons, Itab. I and II witli yellowish cocoons, 
and Maymyo white and Maymyo green with white and greenish (Mysore type) 
cocoons, respectively. These are multivoltine now and are being reared in the 
same way as the old indigenous multivoltine races. The Burma Department 
has also been maintaining a pure Italian race for six years. Repeated trials 
have shown that the following results are possible with the various races with 
which this department is dealing — 



Silk content 

Filament length 

Name of race 

in one cocoon 

in one cocoon 


in gi’ains. 

in yards. 

Pure Italian ........ 

4-44 

700— -800 

Pj cross (Italian X Maymyo fixed hybrid) 

Maymyo fixed hybrid niultivol tines (Italian x indige- 

3 -- 34 

COO— 700 

nous race) ....... 

2--24 

400—600 

Compared witlv tlio above the indigenous races in 



Burma, Assam, Bengal and Mysore 

f-li 

160—300 


Some of the existing indigenous races produce so fluffy cocoons that the 
/(^Veight of silky substance in them does not adequately show their very inferior 
nature as regards yield of raw silk* Some of them can be hardly reeled into good. 
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thread and on good machines and can^e dealt with only by primitive machines 
which work the fluff and everything into a coarse uneven thread. 

To all who have studied sericulture in India, improved races of worms pro- 
ducing improved cocoons have appeared as of the first importance. N. G. Mukherji 
went so far as to suggest adoption of univoltine races in Bengal. Lefroy’s recom- 
mendation for all multivoltine rearing areas was for adoption of better races then 
(but no longer) existing, viz.^ Madagascar and Cleghorn’s. Much better races are 
now available as explained above. 

It seems proper to mention here the results of attempts at rearing Italian and 
crosses mentioned in the statement above at different places in Burma. On 
the ordinary bush mulberry grown from cuttings Italian worms thrive up to the 
fourth stage and unless fed with mature leaves of trees in the last or better in the 
last two stages, they fall victims to grasserie disease so badly as to nullify the 
whole roaring. The same is the case with crosses, especially when the mother is 
Italian and to a less e^xtent when the mother is a May my o hybrid. Success with 
these improved races does not seem to be impossible but seems possible only with 
proper type of food. 

That all avenues should be explored for successful rearing of superior races of 
worms in all places is evident and is a question of the first importance in the interest 
of sericulture in India. The product of poor cocoons like the indigenous ones can 
never be expecte^l to compete with that of superior races now reared in other 
countries. Therefore, efforts should be made to have such food grown as will 
enable higli class worms to be reared. In Japan the worms are reared almost 
wholly on bush grown in fields. But these buslics are grown from grafts and their 
stem is allowed to mature and thicken. Therefore these bushes are really trees 
kept low and the heaves obtained from them are of high quality. Such grafts can 
be got ready within three years, while trees may take double or more than double 
this time. 

It seems also proper to record the experiences in Burma in importing univol- 
tine eggs from foreign countries. Eggs imported as pobrine-free from recognised 
seed-producers and experimental stations in France, Italy and Japan invariably 
developed pebrine in this country and infected the stock of worms at Maymyo, 
involving a good deal of trouble in eliminating tlie disease again. The im2)orted 
worms had on several occasions to be given up. However, a few strains of 
worms obtained on the recommendation of Professor Pigorini, Director of the 
Sericultural Station, Padua, i)roved to be better though not entirely free from 
the disease and these worms, after complete elimination of the disease, are being 
maintained for the last six years. They show no signs of deterioration as is evident 
from the cocoons produced in successive years. This has been possible with proper 
hibernation with the help of a refrigerator and rearing with proper kind of food 
If rearers can be helped to grow proper kind of food, rearing of high class univoltine 
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or cross worms appears to be quite practicable. The production and upply 
of eggs and hibernation, and treatment of eggs as necessary, must be carried out 
departmentally or through trained egg-producers. Until these conditions are ful- 
filled rearing of univoltine or cross worms is better not introduced among the 
general rearers in the present multivoltine rearing areas. For the present, worms 
of the type of the fixed Maymyo hybrids produce cocoons yielding suitable raw silk. 
They are capable of further improvement which should be attempted and this 
work should be carried on continuously. 

PnODUGTION AND SUPPLY OP SEED (EGGS) 

In order to control the hereditary pebrine disease, egg-production in Japan is 
carried out entirely through Government agency, with the help of licensed egg- 
producers, and production of eggs by rearers themselves is prohibited by law. In 
France no legal prohibition exists against rearers producing and using their own 
egg?, but there are adequate arrangements for production of examined eggs by 
licensed egg-producers and in order to encourage the use of examined eggs a bonus 
is given by Government on every kilogram of cocoons raised from examined seed 
purchased from a recognised seed-rearing establishment. In Italy, too, rearers can 
produce and use their own eggs but practically all rearing is done with examined 
eggs from licensed egg-producers. 

The use of eggs free from pebrine is essential for successful sericulture. The 
practical method of securing this, evolved by Pasteur, is followed in all countries. 
Each mother moth is isolated and her eggs examined under microscope. The eggs 
of moths showing no |iebrine are selected and are known as cellular seed. For 
maintaining the stock of worms in a pebrine-free condition cellular method of 
selection is necessary but it becomes too expensive in the case of eggs for raising 
cocoons for reeling. 

In no country, therefore, general rearing of cocoons for reeling is done from 
cellular seed. The seed obtained as first generation offspring from cellular stock, 
and known as industrial seed, is quite sufficient for general rearing and gives quite 
good results provided rearing is done properly. In all places only about ten per 
cent of industrial seed is examined and in Japan it is passed even when having a 
trace of pebrine, i.e., less than one per cent. 

Although so much stress has of necessity to be laid on pebrine on account of its 
hereditary nature and baneful influences, this is not the only disease from 
which worms suffer. The other diseases are flacherie, somewhat like human 
diarrhoea and cholera ; grasserie, somewhat Uke human jaundice, and muscardine, 
a very contagious and fatal fungal disease. These diseases are closely connected 
^ith quality of food, climate, humidity, ventilation and, above all, treatment and 
handling of the worms during the entire period of their larval life. Even wheiit 
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freedom from pebrine is guaranteed, exposure of eggs to highly fluctuating tempera- 
ture renders the future worms unhealthy and liable to flachorie, which is also 
brought about by unsuitable food, irregular feeding and high temperature. Gras- 
serie is similarly connected with food and want of ventilation and high temperature. 

A humid atmosphere favours muscardine. Again, the best varieties of worms 
though reared in the proper season may fail or may produce poor cocoons when not 
fed with sufficient and proper food or treated badly or kept under insanitary 
conditions. 

Microscopic examination provides against the hereditary pebrine. Worms 
from thoroughly pebrine -free seed, however, can and do contract the disease when 
reared in an infected place, or with infected appliances or in comj>any of infected 
worms. Therefore, in order to ensure the health of the worms, it is not enough 
to lay emphasis only on examined eggs but, at the same time, education of the 
rearers in proper methods of rearing is also desired. In this connection the follow- 
ing quotations from the Report [1922] on Silk-worm Diseases, by Dr. A. Pringle 
Jameson, who was especially engaged to investigate these diseases by the Govern- 
ment of India are, significant : Disease, I have said, can be to great extent con- 
trolled, but only, be it noted, under certain conditions. The practice of using 
examined seed must be made universal and improvement must be effected in the 
rearing houses, in the rearing methods and in the (uiUivatiou of mulberry”. 
“There are two great points to be aimed at : (1) the production of sound seed, 
and (2) the improvement of rearing. Both are equally important, and to attain 
one without attemi)ting the other would give us much less than half the battle. 
Tlie two should go hand in hand 

Maintenance of stock in pebrine-free condition and supply of pobrine-free seed 
to rearers does not require research so much as organisation. Tiie wliolc })roces8 
has now been reduced to a routine and if an efficient organisation is set up to follow 
the routine, results are guaranteed. 

That it is possible to maintain stocks of both multi voltinc and uuivoltine 
races of worms in absolutely pebrine-free condition and tliat imbistrial seed from 
such stock gives quite satisfactory results in the hand of roarers has been the ex- 
perience in Burma over a sufficiently long period. 

That pebrine-free seed alone will not help the industry will be evident from 
the history of sericulture in Bengal where for about the last ff fty years the sericul- 
tural department has devoted all its energies to nothing but siip])lyi!xg examined 
eggs and yet the record there is one of continued decadence and it was during this 
period that all the large reeling concents in Bengal closed down, while Japan and 
other countries made tremendous progress. The primary necessity of Bengal is 
improved cocoons. 

Reeling 

Uniform standardised raw silk is the demand of the market and production of * 
a •tandardised thread is possible : (1) when reeling is carried out at a central place 

F 
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or filature under supervision, (2) by skilled reelers, (3) with proper machinery and 
(4) accompanied by testing to be able to see whether the standard is being main- 
tained. Where cocoons are available for sale any small or large capitalists can set 
up small or large filatures, when they see the actual process and machinery at work 
and the method of running a reeling concern, viz,y drying and storing cocoons, 
sorting, reeling, re-reeling, testing and dressing the raw silk. Centralised reeling 
with purchase of cocoons from rearers is to be aimed at, but it should be noted that 
much of reeling will continue to be carried out as a home industry even though 
factory reeling is arranged for. It is so even now in Japan (Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Scientific Monograph No. 8, pages 21-33). In all places 
reeling has got to pass through the home i)hase. Bengal and Mysore are stiU to a 
very great extent in this phase. Bengal fell back ihto it practically wholly after 
the closing ofthe large filatures. Biu*ma and Assam are wholly in this phase. A 
sericultural department in such places is always called upon to arrange for reeling 
immediately after cocoons are produced. A suitable and cheap home-reeling 
machine is therefore urgently wanted. In Burma the Japanese treadle machine, 
Aahibumi, has been introduced and is liked by all rearers. As regards filature 
machinery, the writer has sc^en the French, Italian, Bengal and Japanese ones and 
unlxesitatingly recommends the Japanese. It is simple and cheap and at the same 
time quite elficient. Cheap filature machinery, complete and set up, cost about 
yen 70 per basin doing five to seven threads at a time. Re-reeling followed in 
Japanese methods may at first seem as an extra process and therefore adding to 
cost. But re-reeled silk is the demand of the market and without re-reeling the 
product will be hardly acceptable. Japan had at first adopted the French and 
Italian method of carrying out reeling in one process without re-reeling. But 
afterwards she found out that it paid to re-reel and altered the machinery at great 
cost, making re-reeling a necessary part of reeling operation. An up-to-date fila« 
ture requires {%) water and (ii) steam-supply to reeling basins and (iii) power to 
turn reeling and re-reeling machinery. Wion electricity is available the question 
of power is easily solved. But it is desirable that filatures should be established in 
rural areas. For this purpose, at the present stage, probably steam power 
generated by coal has to be worked out. Such a complete model filature will 
enable capitalists or companies to start filatures where required. 

In connection with reeling it will be necessary to attend to simple cocoon- 
drying chambers and drying processes and methods of storing cocoons. 


CoNDiTxoimro and gbadinq of raw silk 

Silk being hygroscopic absorbs moisture from air and its weight varies aooord- 
^ ing to atmospheric humidity. Therefore buying and selling are done on condi- 
tioned weight, that is, absolutely dry weight plus 11 per cent of this weight. 
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Raw silk has to be taken through tlirowing processes before it is woven or 
knitted. In order that it may work through throwing machinery with ease and 
without tiouble and in order that uniform and defectless woven and knitted goods 
may be produced, it is demanded that raw silk thread : — 

(1) should be uniform in thickness, 

(2) should not break in unwinding and 

(3) should not have defects, such as slugs, knots, nibs, hairiness, loops, cork- 

screws, etc., which impede processes and show in the finished goods. 
Raw silk is, therefore, now-a-days subjected to various tests before transactions in 
it are completed. The most important tests are those of : — 

(1) evenness, to find out uniformity of thickness of the thread and 

(2) cleanness and neatness, to find out freedom from defects. 

Tests also are carried out to find out : — 

(3) breaks in unwinding 

(4) deviation or variation in the thickness of the thread in a lot 

(5) average thickness of the thread in a lot 

(6) tenacity or strength of the thread and its elongation or elasticity and 

stretch before breaking 

(7) cohesion of the component filaments of the thread and 

(8) boiling-off to determine the proportion of natural gum in the thread. 

Hardness, softness, colour, lustre, etc., of the thread are determined by sight and 
touch. As a result of these tests which are apijlicable to a bale of 133J lbs. or 
to a lot containing ten such bales, the raw silk in the bale or lot is placed in one or 
other of different grades at present recognised in different countries. An 
attempt is being made to arrive at an international system of grading or 
classification of raw silk and is nearh^ successful. 

Japan has recently passed a law that all raw silk for export must be tested and 
go under a certificate issued after the test. China also in many cases has arranged 
for similar certificates for export raw silk. 

As in all commodities, the essential requirements in raw silk are quality, 
uniformity and availability in quantity. Through research, experiment, 
organisation and adoption of improved methods and machinery, Japan has met 
these requirements and she is to-day the largest producer and exporter of raw silk 
in the world. 

The bequieemknts fob impbovbment 
It will now be evident that the requirements for improvement are : — 

(1) improved races of worms reared from 

(2) healthy, i.e., pebrine-free seed (eggs) with 

(3) good, sufficient and proper food under 

9 3 
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(4) conditions wiiich will prevent infection from pebrine and loss from other 

diseases, viz,, flacherie, grasserie and mnscardine and also from the 
parasitic fly where it occurs and 

(5) the resultant cocoons reeled in a proper manner so as to produce a 

uniform standardised raw silk. 

These five points are inter- dependent and must be attended to at the same time 
in order to be able to bring about improvement in the sericultural industry. The 
importance will also be evident of the recommendations of the Tariff Board, a body 
of non-teohnioal investigators who so ably carried out an exhaustive enquiry. 
The recommendations are summarised below : — 

1 . As improvements in technical methods can only be effected by research, 

continuous research to be carried on, on all-India as well as pro- 
vincial basis, into (a) the best varieties of imdberr}^ (6) the best 
yielding races of silk-woima and (c) tlic best metliods of reeling for 
the exi>ort as well as the home inaiket. 

2. The woik (jarried on acicording to 1 in different parts of India to be co- 

ordinated by an Imperial Sericultuial Committee, which is to be a 
controlling centre for sericmltural practice and to serve as a clearing 
house for sericultural ideas. 

3. lii order to enable this committee to perform these functions satisfac- 

torily it is to be assisted by a wliole-time Imperial Silk Specialist. 

4. Provincial sericultural bureaus to be formed to popularise the results of 

research . 

5. Bounties or subsidies as in France and Japan are to be given as a more 

powerful agency for improving the industry than a general scheme 
of protection. 

6. Means to be adopted for guaranteeing supply of disease-free seed and if 

necessary legislation to be adopted to prohibit any other seed. 

7. Sericultural education is to be organised for spreading knowledge of 

improved technical methods. 

8. Improvements in marketing organisation to bo effected by — 

(a) organisation of co-operative societies or other associations. 

(b) adaptation of raw silk produced to the needs of consumers, viz,, hand- 

loom weavers by means of better reeling and re-reeling. 

(c) organisation of cocoon markets. 

(d) organisation of silk-sale departments in and outside India. 

(e) arrangements for conditioning and testing forgrading export silk and, 

if possible, all silk before sale. 

if) standardization of weights and measures for removing the present 
handicap to trade. 
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9. Better means to be adopted for collection of statistics pertaining to the 
industry. 

Of the recommendations all excepting probably 5, 8 {/) and 9 are inter-con- 
nected and are necessary to be attended to at the same time for the welfare 
of the raw silk industry. They should bo considered together. Attention to any 
one of them alone is not suflScient. 

As regards provision of sericultural education, it seems to the writer that so 
far as actual rearers arc concerned better results than provision of sericultural train- 
ing in schools can be obtained under the existing circumstances by establishment 
among rearers of demonstration centres, however small, for showing proper 
methods of mulberry cultivation and rearing and also at the same time for distri- 
buting better mulberry and examined seed. The children of the main body of 
rearers do not attend school. The writer’s experience in Burma has been that 
preaching through pamplilets or talks or even training a few rearers has not done 
what one demonstration among rearers has achieved in the way of introduction 
of improved methods of mulberry cultivation and rearing. 

As regards logislaiion to enforce the use of only examined seed, it will appear 
that legislation can hardly bo enforced in many places, such as remote villages. 
In this case the analogy of Japan will not hold good. In Japan tlie rearers are 
educated and, jnoreover, used to guidance by law in so many ways and rearing is 
done of univoltino or bivoltine races only in particular seasoim. In India the worms 
are multivoltine and can be reared any time in the year and production and main- 
tenance of the s(‘ed is so easy and can be carried out so secretly that the temptation 
to keep on(‘’s 8(‘ed and rear it when there is leaf-supply can hardly be overcome by 
the illiterate and poor rearers, especially when they can avoid payment for, or 
the trouble of going to a distance to procure, examined eggs. It will be practically 
impossible to enforce legislation wholly. On the other hand, much better results 
can be obtained (/) if the rearers can be convinced that they get much better results 
from eggs supplied from a Government or recognised nursery and espcciaUy when 
such seed produces superior cocoons and (ii) if the seed is rendered available easily. 
The writer is convinced of this from his experience of actual work in Burma. 
Lefroy also considered legislation not practicable for the purpose. 

The Tariff Board in their report (pages 36-36) have given reasons for, and 
emphasised the necessity of, a co-ordinating organisation on all-India basis, and 
recommended the formation of the Imperial Sericultural Committee as part of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The Sixth Industries Conference re- 
commended this Committee to form part of the Advisory Council of the Industrial 
Intelligence and Research Bureau. It is evident that this Committee should be able 
to advise on all technical matters connected with the sericultural industry. Other- 
wise its formation and existence are not justified and the Tariff Board rightly leaves 
to this Committee details of technical matters pertaining to biology and techniciil 
processes relating to reeling, re-reeling, conditioning and grading. 
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The Sericultural Committee should be formed primarily of persons who have 
the necessary knowledge and experience of sericulture and can very properly 
be leavened with inclusion of members who, although not possessing technical 
knowledge, can take broad general views. The Committee should have as 
members : — (1) persons in charge of sericultural work being carried on in different 
parts in India and representatives of (2) reelers, of (3) throwsters and (4) co- 
operative or other associations dealing with sericultural products, besides others 
who may be considered necessary. This committee will meet periodically and 
cannot be expected to be conversant with the progress of conditions prevailing 
in the whole of India or to be in touch with details on which so much dependsi 
and in order that it may function properly, the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
for a whole-time all-India silk specialist who will study and be conversant with 
actual workings, needs, progress and development of different branches of 
sericulture throughout India is very wise and should be given effect to, along with 
the formation of the sericultural committee as forming a part of the Committee. 
Unless expert advice be available, the advisory council of the Industrial Intelli- 
gence and Research Bureau cannot be expected to be able to do its duty towards 
sericulture. 


How THE DESIRED RESULTS CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT 

There is immediate necessity for an organisation or research and experiment 
station to undertake and carry on : — 

(1) biological research with different races of worms, with the aim of evolv- 

ing improved races and improved methods, so that already known 
possible better and superior races can be reared. There are many 
connected problems awaiting solution, for instance, correlation of 
food to the habits of a race and to quality and quantity of silk in the 
cocoon, of ventilation to life of the worm, of rearing methods to inci- 
dence of diseases, etc. 

(2) research on mulberry which, though forming about sixty per cent of 

sericulture and having intimate connection with superior worms, is 
wholly an unworked and unknown item in India yet. Study, selec- 
tion, improvement and successful cultivation of mulberry is an im- 
portant factor for success and improvement in sericulture. 

(3) research on reeling. Though improved machines are available in Japan 

and should be adopted at once, some work will be necessary for their 
adaptation to local conditions. There is also work required to be 
done in connection with treatment of conooons before reeling such 
as sorting, drying and storing. These and other methods oonneoted 
with and actual organisation of, the reeling industry require a good 
deal of work. 
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(4) testing of quality and conditioning which are necessary adjuncts in order 
to be able to gauge the progress of work indicated in the preceding 
three items. 

The organisation of a station carrying out the above work is the necessary 
foundation for improvement of the sericultural industry. It is best located in a 
large rearing area and the conditioning and testing department may serve the trade 
in raw silk, at least at the beginning. Similarly, the reeling department may serve 
as a model. The all-India silk specialist spoken of above, if appointed, should 
be in the closest touch with this organisation. 

For actual work in a rearing area there should be 

(1) a station for (a) maintenance in absolutely disease -free condition stocks 

of worms which are approved as suitable for distribution to rearers 
and (6) experiments in mulberry which will at the same time serve the 
purposes of rearing at the station. 

(2) industrial seed-rearing stations, where necessary, among groups of 

rearers, which will rear and supply seed to rearers and serve as 
demonstration places in methods of rearing and mulberry cultivation. 
Unless there be the advantage of the main experiment station there should 
be in addition to the above : — 

(3) a small model filature combined with throwing. In some places for in- 

stance in Burma, the raw silk is placed in the market by Chinese 
exportt^rs as a thrown yarn. In order to be able to compete with it 
on equal terms, the locally produced raw silk should be marketed in 
the same condition. 



METHODS OF SELECTING SUGARCANE SEEDLINGS 
(AS ADOPTED AT COIMBATORE)^ 


BY 

T. S. VENKATRAMAN, B.A., T.A.S., 

Oovernment Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore 
T. Special interest op Coimbatore methods 

The methods of selecting seedlings adopted at Coimbatore have perhaps 
special interest. The Coimbatore Station situated in tropical India had, as 
its main function during the first fifteen years of its existence, the breeding of 
improved seedlings for sub-tropical India, where growth conditions are so 
different from Coimbatore. This was because the bulk of the sugarcane area in 
India is in sub-tropioal North India where, for climatic reasons, it was not possi- 
ble to locate the breeding station. At the same time the types of canes grown 
in North India were notoriously poor and needed urgent improvement. 

A partial analogy to the above is found in certain Java and Demerara seed- 
lings which, though not of much use to their country of origin, have yet benefitted 
the sugar industry of sub-tropical Louisiana. There is, however, this difference, 
in the above instances success was accidental, in the case of Coimbatore the plan 
of work was deliberate and unavoidable. That the Coimbatore breeding work 
has borne fruit in sub-tropical India is now well known ; it is these Coimbatore 
canes that have rendered possible the recent renaissance of the Indian sugar 
industry. 

n. Brief review of the important stages in the breeding work 
(a) The hybridization programme 

To understand the Coimbatore methods of selection it is necessary to 
narrate here very briefly the important stages in the breeding work there. In 
subsequent paragraphs attention will be invited to such features as are consi- 
dered to have contributed to its success. 

Each year a certain number of experimental crosses are made and small 
numbers of the hybrids grown for a whole year to get ideas about the types of 
seedlings resulting from them. This has resulted in the compilation of lists of 
suitable and unsuitable parents and their combinations and has yielded indica- 
tions as to wliich parents should be employed for securing particular results. 

♦ Originally prepared for a symposium on the subject at the Fifth Congress of 
tbe International Society of Sugarcane Technologists (August, 1985). 

( 660 ) 
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( 'oinihaton* (ill tropical India) has surc<\ssfully lin'd improved seedlings for the 
main sugarcane tracts of Sul»-tropical North India. 
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Ctniaii) ()f tlio over twoTity dilToroiit types of Saccharvni npontavinw eollected at Coiiiibatore. 
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Hybridisations which have shown promise of yielding the desired types 
are repeated on a mass scale in a subsequent year to try and fully exploit the 
possibilities from the particular cross. This work often necessitates the plant* 
ing of the mother-parent in special plots, during the previous year, removed 
from possible access of undesired pollen, and the bringing to them, at the right 
time, of large numbers of artificially-rooted plants or the pollen of the desired 
father-parent. 

(b) The seedlings stage 

Large numbers of seedlings — sometimes over 100,000 — are raised from 
such crosses and the seedlings planted in beds, 12 in. X 6 in. apart. Such of 
these as are satisfactory in vegetative characters, healthy vigorous growth being 
specially important, are picked out, planted in the ground with the same spacing 
here as in ordinary cultivation, and grown for a full year. Juice analyses are 
made of only such canes as are satisfactory in vegetative characters, such as 
growth, habit and type of canes ; the rest discarded. Experience has shown 
that, however rich a seedling may be, it does not ultimately prove suitable i u 
cultivation unless it possesses satisfactory vegetative characters. 

(c) Seedlings subsequently propagated from cuttings 

Selections from the above seedlings are then multiplied from cuttings and 
planted in short rows, each 20 feet long— the number of rows depending on the 
available material which again depends upon the stage of selection where the 
new canes have reached. The local or standard canes from the tracts, against 
wliich the new selections have to be made, are planted at more than one place 
in these plots and treated and studied in the same way as the new canes in all 
respects and at every stage. 

Besides recording notes on germination and habit, the new canes are perio- 
dically studied in order to estimate vegetative growth and root development. 
Periodic weighments of the above-ground portions of a whole row of plants com- 
bined with in situ root dissections have lieen found useful. These studies are 
timed to synchronize with important seasonal changes in growth conditions such 
as the beginning and end of summer, the periods of rains and winter. Indica- 
tions are thus obtained of the manner in which the new canes pass through, and 
are influenced by, such seasonal changes as compared — and this is very 
important-— with the local or standard canes in the plots. Particular attention is 
paid to the manner in which the new canes stand the critical periods for the 
sugarcane crop oharaoteristic of the tract. 

In selection work, bad or indifferent years have been found to be more 
useful than good years as oanes which behave well in such years often possess ^ 
a* wide sphere of usefulness* 

a 
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Juice analyses ace done periodically during the cane crushing Season — one 
at the beginning, one at the end and two or more in betwem. At each such 
analysis a whole row is cut and treated as the sample, rejectic^ only obvions 
immature shoots. These analyses include only for brix, sucrose content and 
purity ; glucose determinations are limited to canes which are to be distributed 
outside Coimbatore for testing. Such analyses give data about the period of 
maturity of the canes — early, medium or late— their juice quality and the period 
during which the juices maintain their quality after ripening. 

(d) Distribution outside Coimbatore 

The Coimbatore Station consists of three bits of land containing five different 
soil types. Before distribution to outside stations the best of the selections are 
grown in more than one type of soil and their performance noted. When dis- 
tributing canes for Outside testing it is not only the very best that are sent out 
but quite a number of promising selections. This wider range is adopted to pro- 
vide for certain seedlings performing better outside than at Coimbatore. 

The Provincial Experiment Stations, of which there exists at least one in 
each province, test these canes under the local conditions and select for distri- 
bution such as are found the most suitable. In some tests the soil, maniuial 
and other conditions are kept on a par with the prevalent conditions in the loca- 
lity and not allowed to be better in any respect. This is considered essential for 
a correct estimate of the degree of superiority of the new canes over the standard 
varieties. 

ITT. SaUBNI FBATtniBS OF THB SBLEOTION METHODS AT COIMBATOBB 
(o) Wide range of parents 

The range of parents employed has been comparatively wide including at 
least five species of Saooharuia, viz., Sacch. officinarum, Saech. Barberi, 8aeeh. 
sinense, Sacch. sponbmevm and Sacch. Narenga. Coimbatore was the first to 
deliberately use Saech. sponianeum as parent and, till recently, perhaps the only 
one which had successfully used 8ac<di. Narenga also. Coimbatore possesses a 
series of forms of Sacch. spontan&um whose range is perhaps wider than that 
available in most other sugarcane stations ranging from the dwarf Punjab form 
— ^hardly a foot high — to others which are perhaps more vigorous than 
rebastvm *. This use of the wild Saccharums has been of particular use for North 
India, where the climatic and cultural conditions are far from favourable for 

* A type of wild Saeeharum collected in the island of New Guinea in 1.928 by 
the Brandes-Jesweit expedition and considered to possess remarkable vegetative 
vigour. ' , , ■ 
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Stages cane formation from the eighth to the twelfth month in two of the seedlings under test. (Harvest of a whole row). 
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canes of the ordinary type. Most of the now popular Coimbatore canes include 
in thier parentage some form of Saccharum sponteneum and also one of the indi- 
genous Indiana canes. In the year 1930 this range of parents was still further 
widened by the inter-generic cross with sorghum^ — the full possibilities of which 
have perhai>s yet to be realized. All this has resulted in a comparatively wide 
range of (jharaoters in the seedlings obtained — a x^henomenon dear to every 
cane-breeder. 


(6) Mass production of seedliiiga 

Quito a lai'ge number of seedlings are raised each season — sometimes to the 
tune of three to four hundreds of thousands — and this mass is rapidly filtered 
on comparatively easily noticeable vegetative and growth characters. This 
very large number, and the wide range of parents emplo5’^ed, have secured an 
extended range of variation in the seedlings population ; and this has enabled 
selections to be made on the basis of large differences over the local or standard 
canes. 


(c) Rapid filtration of mass of new seedlings 

The filtration of seedlings at Coimbatore is comparatively rapid as the first 
stages of the process are based on easily noticeable vegetative characters. No 
attention is paid to seedlings which are seriously defective in any of the impor- 
tant characters ; such are at once dropped from further studies and juice analyses. 
This appreciably curtails work and speeds up the filtering process. 


(d) Periodic studies 

The attempt is made to compare the new canes with the standards not morel v 
at harvest but periodically ; throughout their growth particular attention is paid 
to their ability to stand the critical periods and to take advantage of favourable 
periods for growth such as rainy weather. This enables selection to be made 
with some confidence. To quote one example Co. 285, which was selected as un 
improvement on Co. 205 for the Punjab as a result of such studies, lias fully 
justified the method by its performance in the Punjab. 
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SUGGESTED METHOD OP JUICE ANALYSES FOR SUGAR- 
CANE PLANTATIONS DEVOID OP LABORATORY 
FACILITIES, PART II 

BY 

K. V. GOPALA IYER, B.A., 

AND 

T. S. VENKATRAMAN, B.A., T.A.S., 

Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore 

I. Introdttotion 

In a previous commutnoatiou [Gopala Iyer and Veukatraman, 1934] it was 
shown that samples of sugarcanes from outlying staiious, if packeil in a parti- 
cular manner, could be analysed at a central laboratory oven after a five days* 
railway journey without introducing material errors in the juice analyses. The 
experiments described in that paper were mostly carried out on canes of the 
medium type and transported by rail to Coimbatore during the winter months 
of November -December. 

Experiments on the windrowing of sugarcane during different parts of the 
year [Sanyal, 1926] have shown that, whereas in the cool winter moidhs of North 
India windrowed canes remain in good condition for as long as fifty-one days, 
they soon show a tendency to deteriorate when windrowed during the hot summer 
months. Again, it is well-known that certain canes are more liable than others 
to deterioration of the juice, by inversion, during storage [Cross and Belile, 
1914 and Haldane, 1933]. Experiments were, therefore, undertaken during the 
smnmer of 1934 to see if reliable juice analyses could be obtained at a central 
laboratory even on the thick type of canes after a railway journey during the 
hot months. The results are given in this paper. 

II. Material ard methods 

One minor difficulty in the conduct of these experiments arose from the fact 
that most of the cane plots at the station are harvested before April-May, the 
right period for these tests. This difficulty incidentally led to the elucidation 
of certain precautions needed in handling canes well past the ripening stage. 

Though carried out on three different occasions, the exj)eriments divide 
< themselves into two classes. The first class, which included the two varieties of 
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P. O. J. 2878 and Co, 349, contained canes from tl.e main plots which were well 
past maturity and indeed had started rooting and shooting in the field. With 
the usual moisture in the packing material it was found that such canes rooted 
during transport ; the condition of the canes, the prevailing summer heat and 
the moisture all apparently contributing to it. 

Though rooting — and even a certain amount of s}iootiji.g — is not of much 
consequence when the packing is for purposes of planting at the end of the journey, 
the rooting during transport was found to affect the juice. This led to the second 
class of experiments^—with P. 0. J. 2725, S. C. A. 410 ♦ and Poovan — using 
more normal canes and curtailing the quantity of water used to moisten the 
packing material. In other respects the methods adopted were the same as thoscj 
detailed in the previous pai>er. This stopped the rooting and the samples tallied 
better in their juice analyses. 

III. Sampling and juiok analyses 

In dealing with P. 0. J. 2878 and Co. 349 three-hundred- and-sixty canes 
were cut and divided into eighteen random samples of twenty canes each in 
the mill yard. Six samples were anlaysed on the day of cutting, six after three 
(or four) days’ railway journey and the last six after seven (or eight) days’ railway 
journey. The results are given in Tables I and II. 

For P. O. J. 2725, S. 0. A. 410 and Poovan (the local thick cane grown in 
the locality) 120 canes were cut of each variety and six pairs of sub-samples — 
each consisting of twenty caires — obtainofl by the method described in the previous 
])aj>er. One member of each of the six pairs was analysed on the date of cutting 
and the other after a three days’ railway journey. Tlie results are given in Tables 
in, IV and V. The experiments were ixot continued beyoixd three days as there* 
were indications that with the material available samples are not likely to keep 
beyond this period, which is ample in these days of fast train servi(;e. 

IV. Discussion of results 

As already mentioned there was some rooting in P. O. J. 2878 and Co. 349 
after three days and a considerable amount after seven days. Even so, in the 
majority of cases the analyses do not show mud) change after a railway journey 
of three days. The rooting was found to be more profuse in tlic l)ottom than in 
the top halves, and separate analyses of the two halves showed that the change 
in juice quality was greater in the bottom halves [Tables VI (a), VI (6), and 
VI (c)]. After seven days the deterioration was very great. 

♦ This is a hybrid between P. O. J. 2725 and tSorghiuit Durra stapf. The letter- 
ing is that used strictly within the station. 8eedlings distributed outside for trisl 
are al^rays denoted by ‘ Co * numbers. 
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Of the other varieties, P. 0. J. 2726 showed some rooting after three days, 
particularly in samples C and D, and this is reflected in the analyses. In the 
other samples there is not much change after three days, the difference being 
statistically insignificant when C and D are omitted. 

In the varieties S. C. A. 410 and Poovan there is very little (;haugc after a 
three days* journey. Statistically examined by Fisher’s * t ’ test, the differences 
were found to be not significant, being even less than the standard error in most 
cases. 


V. Conclusions 

Samples of the thick or ‘ noble ’ type of sugaroanes — if packed in the manner 
refened to — can be analysed after a three days’ railway journey to a central labo 
ratory without introducing any material error into the analyses. 

The water used for moistening the packing material should be considerably 
curtailed when cane parcels are transported by rail during the hot summer months. 
Moisture should be cut down to such an extent as to inhibit rooting of the canes 
during transport. Canes well past the ripening stage are particularly prone to 
rooting. Such rooting during transport affects the juice quality. 
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Juice anaitfsee of P. O. J. 2725 after 3 days' raihoay journey 
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Juice analyaea of P, O. J. 2878 ‘ tops ’ after varying periods of railway journey 
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BYDROGEN-ION CONC^EN^J RATION AND Vti K ]"RE8ERVA- 

TION OR MANGOE8 


BY 

B. N. BANEKJEE, 

iMpartrueni of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

In the course of ex].)erinient8 [Baiierjeo ei al., 1934] on the storage of 
mangoes, it was observed that, so long as the acidity oi the fruit was high, decay 
would not set in. But as ripeiiiiig.progresse<l and acidity went down, black or 
grey patches of rotting appealed and the fruit gradually perishe d. A number ol 
mature mangoes wore then fore allowed to ripi^n at room temperature and some ol 
thorn were smeared on the skin with rotten }>ulp from decaying mangoes. This 
enabled one to deU^niiine the resistance of the skin as also to find whether a rotting 
mango nei'ds isolation from other fruits. Jt was o})servod that they ripen as usual 
with other mangoes, except for the film of pul]) on the skin, which exerts a mild 
retarding eft’ect on respiration. On ke< j)iiig longer they develop patches of rot 
just a.s other mangoi's did. In a well \entilated room, if the skin of th(‘ fruit is 
kept dry, there is little risk of fungal decay setting in. The saiu ; observation Jias 
been noti(‘od by other workers on fruits and vegetables, who find little difliculty in . 
])r(‘.serving acid food products but experience spoilage in low acid products even 
with a high quantity of presiu vative (sodium benzoate over 0*1 per cent) [Cruess, 
1932]. The toxicity of sevei al preservatives depends on the H-ion concentration 
of the medium. In a tropical country like India, where spoilage due to infection 
•8 a serious consideration, the iiiiniinum ot antiseptic can be used successfully only 
when the H-ion concentration of the product isproi>erly adjusted. This is neces- 
sary because the us( of antiseptics is generally discouraged. Kxjieriments wth* 
therefore carried out to find out the preservative action of antise]>ties on mango 
juic(‘ at difterent H-ion concentration. 

Fully-ripe mango pulp was boiled with waU^r, and the filtered juice was used 
as the medium for testing the growtli of micro-organisms. Citric acid and 
ammonia were used to adjust the pH value. Sodium salicylate, sodium benzoate, 
sodium sulphite, boric acid, formalin and sulphur dioxide were the antiseptics 
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tried. Mycoderma, Aspergilhisniger, Penicilliumglaucvm two tyi)e8) 

itud B. Volt and one typo ot‘ Fenicillium glaucurn that was isolated from a rotving 
l itrus fruit were obtained by culture from rotting mango. To 10 c.c. of mango 
juice adjusted to pH 2, 3, 4, 5, and 0 were added the antiseptic in concentrated 
sfdutions to obtain different dilutions of the same. These tubes were then inno- 
(tiilated with a drop of the living culture, and the time in days for the micro- 
oi’gauisma to grow was noted. A clear solution even after 10 days was taken, as 
toxic for the culture. The results are given in tables that are appended. 

Jt will be seen from tlie tables that sodium sulphite and boric acid are not 
much good in preserving mangoes unless a very large quantity of the antiseptic is 
used. Sodium salicylate and benzoate are almost equal in antiseptic action at 
pH 2 to pH 3 ; pH 4 is the limiting acidity beyond which a higher quantity ol* 
the antiseptic is necessary. Formalin is not very striking in its antiseptic action. 
Sulphur dioxide gives the best results of the antiseptics tried both as regards 
acidity and antiseptic action. For practical purj)Oses, 0*05 to 0*1 per cent of 
the antiseptic works satisfactorily. It is more effective than other antiseptics 
at lowt^r H-ion. Upto pH 4, 0*05 per cent of the antiseptic is useful and for 
lower hydrogen-ion, 0*1 per cent is necessary ; 0*08 per cent of the antiseptic is 
then an average all-round figure for general use. 


Those results were verified on a practical scale, by storing ripe mangoes peeled 
and sJiced in wide-mouthed glass bottles, and filling them with syrup containing 
antiseptic at different H-ion. The H-ion of ripe mango fruits varies from 4*6 to 
5 *5. The H-ion of the fruits was adjusted to 2 • 5, 4, and that of the fruit as such , 
which on an average will be 5. Sodium salicylate, sodium benzoate and sulphur 
dioxide were the antiseptics added to 0*1 per cent strength. The bottles 
were first stored in the cold room at zero degree centigrade to stop all enzymatic 
action. After being stored in the cold for a fortnight to one month, half the bottles 
were taken out and left at room temperature (20 — 30°C.). The bottles were 
examined from time to time till stored for nearly two years. For 6 months all the 
bottles keep well, but later the sodium benzoate and sodium salicylate bottle pulps 
slowly lose the freshness in taste. Wide variations in temperature during storage 
cause the pulp to lose its texture. Bottles stored at room temperature suffer 
from tins defect. Higher the acidity, the better the taste. Presence of air in the 
bottle neck space decolorises the pulp near the top. Sulphur dioxide-preserved 
bottles suffer little from this defect. In the cold room, sulphur dioxide bottles 
keep quite well for nearly two years, only the pulp loses slightly in firmness. By 
this method mango can be stored satisfactorily without sterilisation or canning. 
However, this method requires a cold treatment for the pulp to stop enzymatic 
< change. The quantity of the antiseptic used is permitted by the food laws of 
America, The vitamins are also preserved. 
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Mango pulp can be stored satisfactorily at a pH between 2*5 to 5 after a cold 
storage to stop enzymatic activity. Addition of citric or tartaric acid to raise the 
acidity helps in storage, as also the taste of the preserved product. Sulphur 
dioxide is the best antiseptic to use, as it preserves best the colour and texture of 
the pulp. 
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A STUDY OF THE VIABILITY OF SOME (COMMON WINTER 

VEGETABLE S]?EDS. 

By 

8. LABH SINGH» B.So. (AaRi.)i L.Ag.» 

Profeasor of Agriculture, Punjab, LyaUpur 

AKB 

SODHI GAMBHIR SINGH. B.Sc. (Ao.), C.D.D. (Glas.), N.D.D., 

Teaching and Research Assistant, Punjab Agricultural College, LyaUpur. 

Intbobitotion 

A good stand of a crop which primarily depends on the viability of seed is 
the first essentia] thing in successful crop-growing. Information n luting to the 
factors which influence the germinating capacity of seeds is, therefore, of practical 
importance for the grower. Useful work on the effect of age on tlie germination 
capacity of common field crops has been done at Poona by Sonavne * [1928, 1934], 

In this paper are described the results of experiments conducted during the 
last four years at Lyallpur to find out the effect of (1) age and (2) the method of 
storing on the germinating capacity of some important winter vegetable seeds. 
A study of this nature with vegetable seeds is all the more important because they 
are more costly to buy and difficult to produce. It is believed that the information 
contained in this article will be of practical importance to the cultivators, because 
vegetable growing is increasing in importance on account of low prices of ordinary 
field crops. 

Pboobbubb 

The seeds of(l) cauliflower {Brassica oleracea), (2) red turnips {Brassica Bapa), 
(3) deshi reudish {Baphanus sativus), (4) onions (AUium Cepa), (5) peas (Pisum 
sativum) and (6) methi (Trigondla Foenum-graeeum) were stored by three different 
methods commonly followed in the country, with and without naphthalene, in April 
and May 1931, in the manner described below. The seeds were produced at the 
College Farm, Lyallpur. Seed of each crop was divided into six lots and stored 
as given below : — 

(1) In glass bottles with naphthalene. 

^ (2) In glass bottles without naphthalene. 

(3) In earthen conlaineis (called kujjas) with naphthalene, 
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(4) In earthen containers (called kujjas) without napthalene;. 

(5) In cloth bags with napthalene. 

(6) In cloth bags without napthalene. 

Glass bottles were corked . The months of the earthen containers were covered 
with earthen covers and tied with cloth. The months of cloth bags were closed 
by means of strings. The photographs of the containers are given in plate XLVTI. 

The containers were placed on a shelf in the go-down side by side so that all 
of them may remain under similar conditions with regard to air, temperature 
and atmospheric humidity. 

Germination tests were made each year during September and October, which 
is the usual time for sowdng these crops. Ficm a practical point of view^ there is 
no use of testing germination at other times of the year because^ a cultivator sows 
these seeds only during the usual sowmg season. Germination teats were 
conducted in Dr. Dreyer’s Seed Germinating Apparatus*, which is also popularly 
called germinating dish. Measured quantity of <lean sand was added to each 
dish. One hundred depressions were made in sand in each dish by means of 
the moulding disc. One seed was put in each depression, thus there being one' 
hundred seeds in each dish. A measured cpiantity of sand was again used to 
cover the seeds. Sand was then moistened wuth a measured quantity of 
water, which was previously determined to make sand sufiicicnily moist. 
It would be seen that the quantities of sand and water w(U'e the same in each 
dish. The dishes were then covered with glass plates and glass covers. 
Observations wore started next^ day after sowing and were continued for 14 days ; 
germinations were recorded daily and the germinated seeds removed from 
the dish. Before throwing them away these wore counted again to check the 
figures recorded in the first instance. 

It has alinady been stated that seeds were stored in six different ways. 
One hundred seeds were taken from each container. Six hundred seeds of each 
crop were thus tested for germination every year. In order to take a represen- 
tative sample from each container all the seed that it contained was taken out 
and well mixed on a sheet of paper. It was then divided into few lots approxi- 
mately equal in size. Twenty-five seeds were then taken from each lot indiscri- 
minately, thus making one hundred seeds from eacli container and six hundred 
for each crop. 

Moulds appeared in a few cases in tho first year. No observations were re- 
corded from mouldy dishes . They were reject cd and fresh tests m ade after steriliz- 
ing the dishes and the sand. After this treatment no moulds appcare<l in the 
subsequent year. 

The results obtained are given in Tables 1 and IT. In the graph and Table I 
the figures of germination percentage of seeds stored in bottles with napthalene 

*Dr. Dreyer’s Seed Germinating Apparatus consists of a glass dish 176 m.m. 
diameter with slotted edge and with a glass plato with slots to correspond with tAo 
slots in a dish and a glass cover and a moirlding disc. 
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are given separately, so that a relative idea of the longevity of the seeds under 
experiment may be seen at a glance. 


GeTwination 



/f3( 


I ni 


J'jaS M34 


Comparative germination percentage of some winter vegetable seeds. 

Table II contains the figures of germination for all the meth<Kls of storage 
used in this experiment. The relative merits of the various methods can be seen 
from this table. 


Discussion of the results 

• From Table I it would be observed that all seeds with the exception of meihi 
' (Trifjonella Foenum-graecum) germinated almost cent jKjr cent, . in the first 
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year. The life of onion {Allium Cepa) and cauliflower {Brassica oleracea) seeds 
is shorter than that of other seeds. Onion {Allium Cepa) seed lost its germinating 
power eoniplotely after two seasons. Cvauliflower {Brassica oleracea) comes next. 
In th(^ third season its germination (capacity was only IG p(^r cent. ^Radisli 
{RapJutnufi sativus) and ^turnips {Brassica Rapa) seeds seem to retain tlieir viabi- 
lity very well. Thc^ir germination percentage is about 90 per cent even in tlie 
fourth se^ason. 

The germination jau’centage of mtlM {Triyonella Fotnum-yraecum) was only 
69 in the first season. In the set;ond season it rose to 94. In the fourth season 
it was 80 pt^r cent. This strange behaviour of the crop is due to the presence of 
hard seeds whose germination capacity improved with age. The fact that low 
percont<age of germinal ion of ^neth i {Triyonella Foenum-yraecum) in th(? first 
season was due to the piesence of hard seeds was definite!}^ established by 
actual experiments. It was found that the seed of nitlhi {Triyonella Foenum- 
yraecMm) in the first season contained on an average 28 per cent of hard 
seeds, while in the fourth season the percentage of hard seeds fell as low as five. 
The ])resence of hard seeds was determined by th(‘ following nietliods : — ^The 
seeds were soaked in wat(u* for ten hours after which period it was found that 
some seeds did not swell. They settled at the bottom while soft seeds absorbed 
moisture and increased in size. The soaked seeds (hard as well as soft) were 
then kept in one per cent osmic acid for four hours. All the swollen seeds 

Table I 

Showing the germination of vegeiable seeds each year 


Germi nation pcrctnil agi‘ 


No. 

Gominon iiuini* 

Botanical nairu5 

1 

1931 

1932 1 

1933 

; 1934 

1 

GiiulilJuwcr . 

Hr ass lea oleracea 

98 

77 

1 

i 

0 

2 

Onion 

Allium Cepa , 

97 

66 

1 ^ 

0 


Tmiiij>.s 

Brassica Bapa . 

100 

, 

I 

07 

89 

4 

Ittulish 

Rapluinus sativu*^ 

100 

1 100 1 

90 

91 

5 

M elli i ( Kern igroek ) 

Triyonella Foeniim graccaia 

09 

! 94 ! 

1 

88 

80 


Peas 

Fisum salivum 

100 

96 j 

67 

3r> 


N . /?. — This is well illustrated by the graph given on the previous page. 


* Radish and turnips seeds were of the local varieties* 
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Table II 

Shoioi'iijg the germination 'percentage of vegetable seeds in different methods of Coring 
seeds with or without napthalene baUs 


QeTminatlon percentage 


Herial 




Bottle 

Kujjas 

Cloth hag 

No. 

Common name 

Botanical name 

Year 

I 


— 


— 

r 





' With 

Without 

With 

1 Without 

with 

Without 





! naptha* 

j naptha- 

naptha* 

naptha* ! naptha* 

1 naptha* 



1 


lene 

i- 

! lene 

lene 

lene 

lene 

1 lene 

1 

Cauliflower 

! 

I Bradsica oUracea 

1931 

1 98 

1 

09 

97 

97 

09 

1 

i 

07 




1932 

1 77 

' 78 

78 

76 

67 

67 




1033 

1 

1 18 

14 

16 

6 

4 




1934 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

TurnipB . 

! lirassica Rapa 

1931 

! 100 

100 

09 

100 

100 i 

100 




1932 

i 97 

97 

97 

96 

85 : 

83 




1933 

i 97 

97 

95 

06 

77 i 

77 




1934 

I 89 

j 

88 

00 

1 

60 

67 

3 

I Kadiuh . 

Rap/iattvs sativuk , 

1931 

100 

100 

100 

1 100 

100 1 

100 




1932 

100 

90 

100 

100 

90 i 

01 




1033 

1 95 

' 93 

96 

1 03 

85 ! 

85 




1984 

1 

1 

' 88 

00 

1 90 

78 1 

72 

A 

1 

Onion 

AlHvirt Cepa . 

1931 

1 97 

1 

i 96 

98 

07 

96 < 

07 




1932 

96 

' 67 

67 1 

66 ■ 

64 ; 

63 




1933 

“ 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 1 

0 

1 



1934 

' 0 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

Q 

0 

! 

Melhi (Ji’cmig- 

U'riuoneUa Foenum- 

1031 

69 

71 

71 

! 68 

70 i 

60 

1 

rcek). 

graecum. 

1982 

1 94 

OS 

94 

01 

02 

02 

1 



1933 

88 

88 

87 

86 

70 i 

81 

1 



1 1934 

80 

81 

81 

79 ' 

76 ! 

75 

0 1 

I’cas 

Pisum sativum 

1 1981 

100 

100 

100 

08 ! 

lOo 1 

100 

1 



1982 

96 

77 

04 

70 

07 : 

41 

j 



1938 

67 ; 

21 

67 

12 1 

28 i 

14 

1 



1984 

36 

3 

38 

4 

12 

2 


became black in colour while the Heeds that had settled at the bottom and 
Jiati not swollen did not change in colour and were as hard as before . The sections 
oi hard seeds were cut with microtome and were examined under microsoope. A 
continuous layer of malpighian cells was seen in the seed -coat of the seed. In the 
case of soft seeds the layer of malpighian cells was found cracked near the hilum. 

The germination of peas {Fimm sativum) in the third season was about two 
third of what it w^as in the first year. In the fourth year it was only 36 per cent. 

The eft’ect on germination of the different methods of storage and of the 
presence and absence of napthalene would be seen from Table II. Earthen con-^ 
tainers and bottles were equally effective in this respect. In cloth bags seeds 
retained their germination capacity up to the first season which comes about 
four months after the harvest. But they deteriorated when kept longer. 

The earthen containers have got small pores. Borne practical vegetable* 
growers believe that they are better for storing seeds than bottles. They believe 
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that dry fresh air is essential for the health of seeds which reaches them through 
the porous walls of earthen containers, moisture vapours contained in it being 
absorbed by the walls. These results, however, show that eaithen containeis 
have no advantage over glass bottles which are not porous. Only the cost 
should, therefore, detemiine whether one should us(^ earthen containers, glass 
bottles or tin boxes. 

Napthalene does not appear to have impaired germination power of the 
vegetable seeds. There was no damage by insects to any seed excepting peas, 
even in tiie absence of napthalene. In the case of peas, the seed stored without 
napthalene was damaged badly by insects by the second .reason. Peas seed 
stored with napthaJen<‘ was fiee from damage in all the methods of storage tried 
in this experiment. Geiminalion ol peas seeds stored without napthaJf'iie is low 
in all cases. This is due to the seeds having been damaged by insects. 

These observations definitely show that the geimination power of the vege- 
table seeds is not in any way impaired by storing them witli napthalene balls, 
and the presence of napthalene is, rather, advantageous because it ktej^s the 
vegetable seeds (such as peas) safe liom the attack of insects. It is, thciefcie, 
advisable to make the addition of napthalene bails to the velegabJe seeds stored 
lor future use in order to keep them free from insect attack. 

Conclusions 

(1) Weeds of some vegetable crops retain their vitality for a longer jieriod 

than others. For example, the germination ot caulillower {Braasica oleraceu) 
seeds is only 10 per cent after two seasons. Weeds of turnips {Bra^sica Bapa)^ 
radish {Baphanva aathna) and methi (Tfigcnella , 

tion percentage above 80 even in the fourth season. 

(2) Methi {Trigonella Foenum-graecum) seeds improved during storage and 
gave maximum germination in the second season. 

(3) The vegetable seeds can be stored in bottles and earthen cuntainejs equally 
well but in cloth bags they lose their powei- ol germination after the first season. 

(4) Napthalene does not impair the germination of seeds. It should be kept 
in seeds in order to be absolutely certain of freedom from insect attack. 

(5) A vegetable -grower should test the germination capacity of seeds j1 he has 
lo buy them from outside, especially in the case of crops whose seeds deteiiorate 
rapidly with age, such as onions and cauliflowers. 
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THE damage to crops tN THE NASlE JHSTHICT BY 
THE FROST OF JANUARY Jy34 

BY 

R. S. DUBHASHI, B.Ag., 

Agricultural Overseer^ Nasik ' 

The Nasik District was in the grip of severe cold spells in January 1934, 
tiie preceding cold spell having occurred in 1929. lu this article, it is proposed 
only to record the event with its catastrophic consequences on crops in this dis- 
trict. 

The present occurrence was of a peculiar nature. In 1929, the cold wave 
occurred only once between the 27th of January and 3rd February, whereas this 
year there were three distinct cold spells between the 10th anil 31st of January. 
The first ol these occurred on the night of the 12th, the second on tlie night of 
the 19th and the third on the night of the 29th. The occurrence of the cold 
spells three times within the short space of three weeks intensified the damaging 
effects on vegetation, so that the portions of crops that were saved in the first 
suffered in the second or the third. » Ice formed in open reservoirs, notably at 
Nasik, Ozar-Tambat and Kalvan in the Nasik District. 

Tempekatukes 


Tlio data of temperatures in aJiade recorded by intelligent grape-gardeners, 
at the places mentioiied, during the period of the cold spell are given below : — 


Date.s 

At Nasik 

At O/ttr-Tambttt 

Keiiiarks 

j 

January 1934 

Degrees inF. 

Degrees in F, 


lith • . . . . i 

1 

44 

44 


I2ih 

44 

45 


13th 

29 

31 i 

1 

Frost 

14th 

< 

32 

32 ' 

1 
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Dates 


( 

1 

At Nasik 

1 

At Ozar-Tnmbat 

Ib'marks 

January 1934 


! 

1 

Dc'grees in F. 

Decrees in F. 



• 

• ; 

4J 

40 


ir.tii 

• 

• ’ 

42 

42 


nui 



40 

40 





f 



18th 


• ' 

48 

40 


Ittth 


• , 

49 

37 


2()Ui 


• : 

32 

34 

FroHi 

2lHt 


• 

33 

30 


22nd . 


• i 

39 

33 

1 


23rd 


1 

40 

1 

1 42 


24th 



42 

43 


2r)th 



45 

45 


20th 


• ' 

48 

50 


21th 


• 

48 

51 


28t)i 

• 

• 

51 

1 

51 


29th 


• 

' 45 

1 

50 


30th 

* 

• 

31 

34 

Frost 

3lHt 


• 

33 

30 



The temperatures recorded in the open fields where crops were growing 
may be expected to have been still lower and the experiences at one or two places 
showed that the temperatures in field were lower than those in shade by to 
7®P, The temperatures thus fell 15®F. to 20®F. below normal over a large part 
of the affected area. 


Tracts affected 

The damage due to frost, though serious, was patchy and showed complete 
ruin ill one village and absolute escape in the adjoining one. The dividing line 

K 2 
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between the affected and non-affected zones could be drawn from Taharabad 
in the extreme north-west comer passing through Satana, Deola, Vadner, Kunde- 
wadi, Sukene, Adgaon, Nasik and Trimbak. In the tract to the west of this 
line lay the affected zone, that to the east being the non-affected one. 



t'lO. Map of the Naeik District showing the affected and non-affected Koues. 
Not*. — Dotted linee show the dividing line. 


Cbops avtbotbd 


The green appearance of tibie crops and vegetation, in genmral, changed ail 
of a sudden into a dry and burnt one. The tops, leaves, grain and fruits pre- 
sented a diied-np and ghastly aspect. The grain in most oases turned black . 
with shrivelled and spotted appearance. The succulent leafy growth, shoots 
and stems turned brown and stiff. Even some road-side trees were dried up and 
defoliated. 


Among the cultivated crops, it was observed that bantuias were tho fimit 
to suffer ; they began to undergo a inooess of drying-up at the shade temperatttrii 
nf 41 °F. Tomatoes, brinjids, chillies and gont^ WMc ibe next to suffer. 
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Flo. 3. — Grape plantations that were affected. 
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the inspection made of a number of plantations over a fortnight immediately 
after the occurrence of the frost, the following percentages of damage in respect 
of the various crops have been arrived at. The list has been given according 
to the order of their susceptibility to frost : — 


! 


Serial 

No. 

Popular name of tlie 
crops 

Botanical name of the 
crops 

State of crop 
growth 

Nature of 
damage 

Percentage 
of damage 

1 

Baiiana 

MtLta paraditiara 

Fruit formation . 

Killed whole- 

sale. 

85 to 90. 

2 ‘ 

Tomatoes 

J/ycoper$icim eseulentum . 

i Do. . . 

Do. . 

8.5 to 90 

.'J 

Brlnjals 

/fotamm, iMUrngont . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

85 to 90 

4 

ChilBes 

CapHeum fruUtema . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

85 to 90 

U 

Papayas 

Cariea papaya 

Do. . 

Do. . 

80 to 90 

n 

Methi . 

Trigonf^la fam^m grofeum . 

Flowering and 

Just forming 

grain. 

Suffered complet-e 
drying-up with 
small and shrl* 
veiled grains. 

75 to 80 

7 

Gram 

Cic«T aridinim 

Do. . 

Do. . 

75 to 80 

8 

Peas 

Pitum iatiwm 

Do. . 

Do. . • 

75 to 80 

9 

Hustard 

, Bratsiea jitncea 

Do. . 

Do. . 

76 to 80 

10 

Groundnut . 

AraefiU hypogm 

Maturing of grain 

Vines dried up, 
pods undevelop- 
ed. 

75 to 80 

11 

Tur 

Cajanui indicut 

Do. 

Grain remained 
small and imma* 
ture. 

60 to 70 

12 

Jownr (Sbalu) 

1 Andropogon Sorghum 

Do. 

Do. 

60 to 70 

18 

Grape vines . 

VUis ifiniftra . 

' Fruit formation . 

3)rylng-up of 

vires, leaves 

and fruits. 

45 to 50 

• 

14 

: Sugarcane 

i Saccharum ojficinarum 

Almost ripe 

Shoots hilled and 
rotting of cane 
set in. 

45 to 50 

15 

1 Wheat . 

1 

Triticum sativum 

1 

1 

’ Maturing of grain 

1 

Being in advanc- 
ed state the 
percentage of 

undeveloped 
grain was small. 

10 to 20 

16 

1 Linseed 

1 Limm utUaUttimiim 

Do. . 

Do. . 

10 to 20 

17 

1 Onions . 

1 AUivm eepa . 

Bulb formation . 

Completely es- 
caped. 

Nil 

18 

Garlic . 

AUiumtativum 

Do. • 

1)0. . 

NU. 

19 

Lucerne. 

1 Medieago toHva 

Mature crop 

Do. . 

Nil 

20 

1 Mosambis and limes 

; Citrus trees 

1 Fruit formation . 

Do. . 

Nil 

21 

I Mangoes and guavas 

1 



' Flowering Just 

1 commenced 

Only new planta- 
tions were com- 






pletely destroyed 

i 


Of the crops affected, sugarcane is a valuable money crop grown all over 


the affected belt and sustained serious damage. The extent of damage varfed 
from place to place. The effect of the frost was to dry up the shoot, to hill the* 
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growing point and to set it to rot. Juice extracted from such canes showed 
icMSS percentage of sugar in it, the brix reading being 16® as against the normal 
figure of 18®. This afifected the outturn and lowered the final yield of 

In many a plantation, the damage extended to the leaves lower down also, 
and due to the senescence of the plant, the cane began to shrink and shrivel. This 
occurred from top downwards, also within the cane itself, temding to make the 
cane hollow, later on. 

In the case of the canes the shoots of which alone were damaged, the growing 
energy of the plant was diverted to the nodes lower down forcing the eye-buds 
to sprout. Four to five eye-buds on each cane were found to have sprouted and 
grown to a length of six to eight inches. The sucrose inverted into glucose, with 
the result that the gul manufactured from such canes was less crystalline, soft^er 
and more licpieous. The colour of the gte? tended to be dark-brown to dark» and 
the taste was bitter and slightly alcoholic. 

Among the irrigated crops and fruit trees that stood the frost without 
sustaining any damage were the onion, garlic, lucerne and the citrus fruit trees. 

PbBOATTTIONABY MHJASITRBS 

(a) Use of cold weather warnings , — ^Tbe Agricultural Department tried to 
broadcast the information regarding on-coming cold spells on the authority of 
telegraphic communications received from the Meteorological Department,. 
Poona, which undertook to issue warnings, although there is no weather re- 
])orting station in the Nasik area. Wires about temperatures likely to fall below 
45®F. were received on 16 days during the period, the accuracy of which can bo 
gauged from the following statement ; — 


Ssrial 

No. 

Wire received on 1 

1 

— f 

j 

Contents of 
wire 

1 

Actual I 

experience in l 
Nasik 1 

Remarks 


i 

1 


area I 

i . . - 

1 

7th December 1933 . 

Below 46^F, . 

! 

i 

SCF. ; 

j 

2 

j I8th December 1 933 

Do. 


3 

20th December 1033 

Iiightrnin 

Light rain 


4 

26th December 1933 

Below 45®F. . 

44»F. 


5 

i 6th Januaiy 1934 

Light rain 

No rain 


.0 

< 

j 11th January 1934 . 

Below 46®F. , 

44’‘F. 
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Serial 

No. 

W'iro received on 

i 

Contents of 
wire 

Actual 

experience in 
Nasik 
area 

Koi narks 

7 

13th January 1931 . 

' 

B(‘low 35° F. . 

2S-2\r\<\ 

Frost neeiivrf‘tl 

8 

15ih January 1934 . 

ik low 40 F. . 



9 

18th January 1934 . 

B(4ow 45°F. . 



10 

20th January 1934 . 

Bt‘low 45°F. . 

30-32"F. 

Fro>L ocemiN 0 

11 

21st January 1934 . 

Below 35°F. . 

32.33“F. 


12 

22nd January 1934 . 

Below 40°F. . 



13 

23rd January 1934 . 

Below 40°F. . 

40° F. 


14 

j 

30th January 1934 . 

B< low 45'^F. . 

30-3 l°F. 

Frost occurred 

15 

31st January 1934 . 

B<4ow 35°F. . ! 

1 

31-33“K. 

t 

16 

2n(l February 1934 . 

4r.'K. . 

44"F. 

1 


Teni£>eratures from 41 to 46®F. were found to bo not causing any damage 
to crops and, therefore, to be more precise in future, arra iigi'inents are being made 
to receive wires only when tlie temp(‘rature is likely to fall below 4U^F. 

An elaborate net work organusation is also under contemplation with a view 
to give a speedy and elfective circulation to the news among the gardeners. 

(i) Heating in the gardens . — In foreign countries, notably in America, oil- 
heaters are used for adding heat artificially to keex) up the required tempera- 
tures in gardens on such occasions. The practice prevalent hero, liowever, 
consists in keeping ready heaps of wooden loppings nuxed with dried cowdung 
all through the garden at a distance of 8 to 10 feet and lighting them up after 
midnight so as to generate smoky fires, thereby enveloping the garden with dense 
smoke. This has not been found to save the gardens from the effects of frost, 
as on such nights, there is some light wind which drifts away the screen of smoke 
and brings in fresh cold air from outside. Bright fires, therefore, arranged at 
60 to 60 places to an acre may be the only effective means of protecting the gardens 
from the effect of frost. 

(c) Irrigation, — At Ozar-Tambat, there is a big reservoir of water and tall 
trees all over the area. It was found that the effect of frost on vegetation was 
very little in this locality. This was also the experience in the last frost of 
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January 1929. This gave a clue that heavy irrigation on the nights of the cold 
wave should be ^sorted to, the water being let out the following morning. Later 
experience, however, has shown that irrigation does not help to any appreciable 
extent if frost continues longer than a day. 

{d) Wind-breaks . — In the survey undertaken to estimate the damage to crops, 
it was observed that big trees or buildings standing in the directions of the cold 
currents of wind hel};)ed a great deal to mitigate the effects of frost. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that in regions which are liable to the periodical occurrence 
of frost, thick wind-breaks of She vri — 10 feet away from the last row of trees in 
the plantations or permanent tattis 8 to 10 feet high may be put up in the usual 
direction of cold winds that blow in the months of January to February. This 
would directly thwart the cold current and tend to gradual warming after sunrise 
the next morning. This has been also advocated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Punjab, in their Leaflet No. 69. 
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Introduction 

Yield may be defined as the final expression of the integration of the whole 
complex of physiological changes in the plant. Crops cover a wide range of special 
cases. The desired crop may be the fleshy part of the whole plant or its wood, 
fibre or bark. It may be some special morphological part as tho petals of tho 
rose, the fruits of the apple, the seeds of the pea, the seed-hairs of cotton, not to 
mention various tubers and roots. A crop may be agricultural, horticultural 
or a forest crop. It may be annual, biennial, semi-perennial or perennial. 

The possibility of growing crops successfully is everywhere conditioned by a , 
large number of factors. The differences in yield from field to field or from year 
to year, with no apparent cause, are traceable to the interplay of a large number 
of factors which exercise their influence in a variety of ways. An attempt is made 
here to consider them briefly under the following different heads : — 

I. Climatic and seasonal conditions. 

II, Soil conditions. 

III. Cultivation methods. 

IV. Planting material, 

V. Pests and diseases. 

VI. General economic conditions. 

I. Yields as governed by climatic and seasonal conditions 

It is well known that, in general, eUmate plays a very important part during 
the entire period of the growth of a plant. CUmate is governed by the condition 
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of a tract or region in relation to the various phenomena as temperature, light, 
rainfall, wind and humidity. 

rewperoitife is essential for assimilation, respiration, andgiowth of plants. 
The first two are affected directly by a rise in temperature but there is no steady 
increase with the increasing temperature. As the temperature is raised, they 
rise and fall without any reference to its intensity. The process of growth, how- 
ever, shows a different response to either of these, in that it is directly i)roportioA- 
al to temperature within certain limits. Extremes of temperature are, however, 
highly injurious to plant growth, the activity of the vital processes being checked, 
considerably and the tissue getting either flaccid or turgid with disastrous results. 
Temi)erature frequently determines the kind of crop which can be gi*own in a coun- 
try. 

Light. Plants are sensitive both to the total intensity and the quality of 
lif^ht. Light is responsible for increased assimilation, respiration, trans])iration, 
and absorption of atmospheric carbon-dioxide. It is also responsible for the 
formation of chlorophyll. Occasional cloudy weather is considered good to heal- 
thy growth while prolonged cloudy atmospliere is harmful. 

Rainfall. Both the quantity and distribution are important in crop produc- 
tion. The vegetation in localities with high falls is often poor due to denudation 
and erosion. 

In the early stages of growth the amount of water required is very small, but 
as growth proceeds the demand for water increases, reaching its maximum at 
flowering time and then gradually decreasing as ripening sets in. The possibi- 
lities of successful development of annual croi)s, therefore, depend on the distri- 
bution and amount of annual rainfall and also on the duration of crop. With 
perennials, however, it is the distribution that counts more than the total rain- 
fall, Unusual showers, especially in off-seasons, favour undue development of 
pests and diseases leading to poor yields. 

Winds. By far the most important of these, as far as the Indian conditions 
of agriculture are concerned, are the monsoon winds. There is a close relationship 
between rainfall and monsoon wind in so far as the latter is a precursor of the for-' 
mor. In crop yields, therefore, the need for their regularity is too evident to bo 
emphasised. 

Light breezes tend to increase transpiration resulting in the greater produc- 
tion of crops, while when exposed to strong winds, the vegetation is often stunted, 
due to excessive evaporation and injury to tender tissues. 

Humidity. Other conditions remaining the same, the transpiration in plants 
16 directly related to the evaporating power of the air. 

Seasonal effect. Annual plants have their own well-defined seasons for their 
.cultivation. If a crop is to be grown with the maximum benefit, it has to be ctil- 
‘ tivated in a particu^ s^son, In years of prQtraoted spells of dry weather, tha 
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seed of certain crops is sown even in dry soils to await rainfall or with the help of 
lift-irrigation. Experience has shown that crops when sown outride certain 
lieasonal limits, rarely if ever, yield satisfactory returns, dnc perhaps to tlio defi- 
ciencies or excesses of requisite soil nutrients and unsuitable climatic conditions 
prevailing at such times. 

II, Yields as governed by soil conditions 

Soil conditions fall under three principal classes: (a) physical, (h) (dienucal 
and (c) biological. 

(<*) Physical conditions of the soil would include the texture, aeration, wo ter- 
holding capacity, temperature and humus and colloidal contents of the soil. 

Texture of the soil has a profound influence on the availability of soil ingiv- 
dicnls to plants. Loose sands are too poor to yield satisfactory returns, wliile 
heavy clays are comparatively fertile and produce better crops ; but a fine b^am 
which generally possesses air, moisture, plant foods, etc., in right proportions often 
constitutes a good nursery for plants. 

Air. In adequate quantities air is essential for root-respiration and for the 
biologi(!al processes that are incessantly going on in the soil. Crops in ill-draiiKnl 
water- logged soils suffer from want of sufficient air. 

Water is present in the soil as (1) free water, (2) film water and (3) hygros- 
copic' moisture. The first and the last are jiractically of no use to plants. It is 
the film water that is absorbed by plants. Soils differ in their water-] molding 
liapacity and it is on the amount of moisture retained as film that the d(^v(dof)- 
merit of root-system, and hence the growth, depends. Plants suffer as much from 
exc/C^ss water as they do from insufficient supply, and their yield increases witJi 
moisture content within certain limits. 

Temperature increases respiration and permeability of root hairs to soil solu- 
tions and is, in fact, essential for all the vital processes of the plant as also for the 
complex biological changes that are constantly taking place in the soil. 

Humus and colloids. A combination ofhigh water-holding capacity and ra 
pid percolation characterises a fertile soil well supplied w ith humus and good tiltfi. 
The presence of humus and colloids in adequate quantities is of outstanding im- 
portance in view of the desirable improvements they bring about in soils. 

[h) Chemical. Besides water, plants derive nitrogen and all the ash consti- 
tuents from the soil. Of the constituents needed in quaiititios are nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash, and these are required in such large quantities that they have 
to be added to the soil as fertilizers, if maximum yields are sought for. The total 
amount of these plant food materials present, their availability and the absence of 
injurious substances are the three main factors controlling yield of crops. * 
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Nitrogen. There is generally a close conneotiou between the amount of this 
nutrient supplied and the plant growth. Its starvation is characterised by 
stunted growth and yellowish foliage ; but in excessive quantities it favours steri- 
lity by inducing rank growth which is often crinkled, soft, sappy and liable to in- 
sect damage and diseases. The crop lodges badly and there is retardation of 
ripening and loss of grain yield. It acts more beneficially in longer crops. 

Phosphoric acid. Its most obvious effects are on the root-system, tillering 
of cereals and, thus, production of seed. It is best administered in root and grain 
crops. Phosphate starvation stunts growth, depresses tillering, reddens leaf 
colour with low yields of grain and straw. It is a nutrient of the nucleus, essen- 
tialfor cell-division and meristem tissue, for the normal transportation of carbo- 
hydrates and for the efficiency of chloroplast mechanism. Excess of this 
substance has a depressive effect on the yield. 

Potash. It is associated with the efficiency of the leaf as an assimilator of 
carbon-dioxide, the making of plant substances and the utilization of synthesised 
carbohydrates. Its deficiency’^ leads to yellowing of leaves and reduced produc- 
tion of sugars and starches per unit area. It is essential in the reduction of nit- 
rates, for the formation of proteins and facilitates adequate supplies of water to 
the plant by increasing root development. It is the counterpart of nitrogen and 
is associated with the size of leaf, the two nutrients being intimately linked toge- 
ther in their action. Neither of the fertilizers gives full effect without the ade- 
quate supplies of the other. 

Other ingredients. They are of minor importance. Crops do not come up 
well on soils deficient in calcium. The presence of boron in appreciable quanti- 
ties stimulates plant growth. 

Effects of injurious substances. Plants do not grow well on acid and alkaline 
salts, ‘ OH ’-ions being more toxic than the ‘ H ’-ions. The acidity of roots dimi- 
nishes as the nitrogen-supply decreases. 

(c) Biological.— Hhe soil is not a dead mass receiving on the one hand manure 
which it passes on to the crop by purely chemical or mechanical processes, it is 
rather a busy and complex laboratory where a multitude of minute organisms 
are always at wortc. By the action of some of these organisms vegetable residues 
and manures are digested to a condition in which they will serve as food for plants. 
Others are capable of fixing atmospheric free nitrogen ; others again are destruc- 
tive to the food stores in the soil. It is evident that conditions tending to increase 
the number of favourable organisms in the soil will naturally increase the crop 
yields. 

III. Yields as oovebned by oxjltivatxon methods 

Preparatory cultivation. To bring about the conditions necessary for the 
•reception of crops and their successful growth the soil must exist in a fine state of 
divi^n ; it must be clean and free from weeds and must contain sufficient supplies 
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of plant food and moisture. Towards this ond the soil has got to be loosened and 
turned over so as to allow air, rain, frost, wind and sunshine to exercjise tboii’ 
pulverising influence. 

Tillage operations faU into two prin<;ipal classes : — (?’) (^eep cultivation jind 
(if) surface cultivation. The objects of deep ( ultivation ai'e : (a) to break the soil 
aggregates, (b) to facilitate the absorption of moisture, (c) to regulate the lift of 
water from the sub-soil, (d) to reduce surface evaporation, (c) to provide more room 
for root development, (/) to improve aeration, (g) to fatnlitate weathering actii)!! ; 
while the objects of surface cultivation are : (a) to remove weeds and (b) to i educe 
evaporation. Methods of cultivation must necessarily be modified acctoidiug to 
the nature of crops. 

Se^d and sowing. Seed should be plump and sowing slioulcl be done when 
the soil is in right condition in regard to tilth and moisture, (lood yields are ob- 
tained with economic seed-rate and uniform spacing. To effe**! good germinal ioii, 
sometimes the soil has got to be compressed after sowing, otherwise the germina- 
tion will be poor, the stand patchy and yield low. In some eases shading is neces- 
sary in the early stages as in tobacco. 

Manures and manuring. The requirements of tlie soil and the crop should he 
known before manuring is done. All the plant nutrients must be present, in llu' 
soil in adequate quantities if maximum crop returns are aspired for. Pk onomic 
and judi(aou.s manuring sliould always be aimed at. The use of organic; maTim es 
generally results in best yields being obtained due to its influence on the physical 
texture besides its additive effect. Green- manuring, in ccmjiinction with phos- 
phates, is consiclerefl to be the most effective and economic way of rtianuring most 
of the crops in this country. Untimely applications are always uii-ecc)!iomi(‘al 
and often acit adversely. 

Irrigation and drainage. They are essentially meant to (*ontrol soil moisture. • 
Water starvation retards growth and hastens maturity. Copious waterijigs at 
considerable intervals in some cases are found to be most conducive to ])laut 
growth tlian frequent light waterings, as better utilization of water and hetler 
aeration are ensured in the former case. Fruits and vegetabk'S (;rac;k badly with 
excess watering. Available water-supply largely determines the nat’.ire of <‘ro]>s 
to bo grown in particular localities. 

Drainage removes excess water from the su!'fa(;e soil wliicdi would ot.lierwise 
cause root asphyxiation and interfere witli the biological i>roc;ess of the soil. Ill- 
drainage arrests growth and favours diseases. In wet crops, such as rice, cxc;ess 
drainage has been proved to give poor yields. 

After-cuUivation. It includes a variety of operatioi\s, viz., thinning, weeding, 
interculturo, propping, pruning. Plant grow^th and (;rop yield corresi)on(l direct- 
ly with the promptness and thoroughness with whicji these operations are carried 
out during their stand in the field. • 
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Haroesting. It should be doue at the right time ; if done earlier, the qua- 
lity deteriorates in addition to loss in weight. If allowed to become over-ripe, 
considerable loss is incurred by shedding. Economic and* efficient methods of 
harvoBtiug and threshing will reduce wastage and thereby enhance crop yields. 

Rotation. If practised judiciously it increases crop yields. It results in (a) 
crops of greater vigour, (6) economy in the use of manures, (c) economical distribu- 
tion of animal and human labour, (d) neutralization of toxins produced by crops, 
(c) keeping down pests and fungal diseases, (/) storing food materials as by legumes. 
In some crops, such as rice, the practice of rotation is not necessary. In the per- 
manent plantations it is difficult to think of rotation. 

Fallowing. Occasional resting of land especially under dry-farming condi- 
tions is necessary to maintain the land in a uniform state of productivity. Con- 
tinuous cropping makes the land sick and minimises crop returns. 

Burning, warping, marlmg, liming, etc., are occasionally resorted to in order 
to improve the condition of the soils for increased crop production. 

TV. Yields as governed by planting material 

One of the first essentials in the cultivation of crops is that the planting 
materiol should be of satisfactory quality and the success of the undertaking largely 
depends upon this factor. Crops may be raised either from seed or by a variety 
of vegetative methods, ranging from simple process such as the planting of suckers 
or tubers, to the more complicated operations like grafting, in which a considerable 
amourit of skill is required. The improvement of this planting material, which 
is achieved by plant-breeding methods, constitutes a potent factor in crop produc- 
tion. The science of plant-breeding aims at improving the potential yielding 
^ power of the plant. The importance of this factor in crop production can best 
be appreciated if one realises that “ a monetary gain from improved varieties in 
India alone is estimated to be ten and a half crores a year The breeding me- 
iluKls fall under four main classes. 

(1) Introduction and acclimatization. Imi)rovement in crop yields is some- 
times aimed at by introducing reputed varieties from other countries. Excellent 
results have sometimes hoi n obtained by this method. In Madras the cultiva- 
tion of 8Ugar(;ane, which was on the verge of extinction due to red-rot, was resus- 
citated by the timely introduction of varieties from Barbados, Java and Mauritius, 
The introduction of the ‘ Adcock * tobacco has opened a new chapter in the tobacco 
industry of India. Success depends upon how the imported variety responds to 
the altered climatic and soil conditions. Exotic varieties are generally late* 
Indian conditions, on the otbpr hand, demand quick establishment and early ripen- 
ing of crops. This problem,' however, can be overcome by hybridization. 

• * Mrs. (iabrielle L. C. Howard, M. A.,— -Presidential address : “ The Improv^eni of 

. Plant ”, Proceedings of the i6th Indian Science Congress, Madras, 1929. 
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(2) Selection. Varieties are improved by mass-selection in which the planting 
material selected is of uniformly superior quality to the rest of the crop. In- 
creased yields are undoubtedly obtained by this method, yet this cannot bo said 
to be the ideal system of improving varieties. Pure-line selection is, by far, the 
superior method. Promising single plants are selected from the sta^iding bulk 
crop, tested for purity and superiority over the standard from whielithey are 
selected, and then distributed for general cultivation- Piisa wheats, Bengal and 
Madras rices and Centra] Provinces cottons afford excellent exanqdes. 

(3) Hybridization. The outstandiirg advantage whicli this method can claim 
is the successful combination of desirable characters. The T'ylirids produced })y 
artificial crossings are fixed, comparerl with the local staivlards and linaUy released 
for the benefit of the cultivators as has been done in the case of Pusa hy])rid wheats. 
Increased yields are aimed at by taking advantage of hybrid vigour of the firnt 
filial generation by clonally propagating them as is evidenced in certain of tlie 
Coimbatore seedling canes. 

(4) Other methods. Desirable combinations for increased crop production 
have lieen brought about by grafting good yielders or desirable bud variations 
on to the better resistant but poor yielders, to suit the varying soil and (limatie 
conditions as in mangoes and other fruit trees. 

V. YIELOS as governed by pests and DISE.ASES 

The agencies responsible for the destruction of plants comj)riso mainly : {i) 
living organisms either animal or vegetable pests, (it) unsuitable environment. 

A post is a disease causing organism whether plant or animal. Pests live as para- 
sites upon or within the body of their hosts, from which they derive all or part of 
their food. Some pests may bring about the death of their host in a very short 
time, while others, although not actually killing their host, may, nevortluilcss, in- 
terfere with its growth and reproduction, reduce its vitality and open the way for. 
attack by other organisms. 

Animal pests. Wild animals such as jackals, wild boars, etc., rodents such 
as rats, rabbits, wood chucks, etc., and birds often prove extrc-mely troublesome 
to the standing crop. The loss can considerably be mitigated by a variety of ways 
such as fencing, trapping, shooting and scaring away by fires, etc. 

Insects. They cause considerable damage to oroi-s. The loss thrvmgh this 
source in this country is estimated to be Rs. 2,000,000,000 (one and a half times 
the revenue of the Government of India)*. Many control measures wlrich are 
either preventive or remedial have been developed, but their success depends upon 

the co-operation amongst cultivators, as otherwise the pest easily ro-appears on 

the treated fields from the neighbouring untreated ones. 

Some insects are beneficial. Some species of Hymenoptora help poUination 
in certain plants and some of them are parasitic on injurious insects, while some 

• Note to the Industrial Commission byT. Bainbrigge Fletcher. Appendix 1»1«: ^ 
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Species of Coleoptera help aeration in the soil by burrowing in and some Hemiptera 
destroy weeds and poisonous plants. 

Nematodes, Rice, wheat, tobacco, tomatoes and several other green and vege- 
table crops suffer from tlie ravages of these worms. Clean cultivation and soil 
treatment with some mercury compounds or calcium cyanamide may prove use- 
ful. 

Weeds and parasitic plants. Crops also suffer from these pests, the former 
(jausing injury by absorbing nutrients available for the crop plants and limiting 
the space for their development while the latter by sucking the plant sap directly 
and by harl)ouring other pests and disea-ses. 

Fungi, Diseases due to fungi are a legion. The rusts, smuts, the leaf-spots, 
the wilts, the root-rots, seedling blights, the stem-rots are mostly due to depreda- 
tions by fungi. In those cases where the diseases are borne by seed, effective seed 
treatment has been developed as treating sorghum with copper sulphate solution. 
Leaf-spots, stem-rots and some rusts have l)een controlled by spraying with fungi- 
cides, while, in others control has been secured by evolving resistant types, as Pusa 
wheats and rdhars. 

Bacteria, These cause wilts, leaf-spots, seedling blight and cankers. Wilt 
diseases due to bacteria are common on tobacco, potato, tomato and other solana- 
ceous plants. Here again seed and soil treatment or use of fungicides are useful 
in (jontrolling these diseases. 

Virus diseases. Those have been newly recognized, the size of the causing 
entity being outside the bounds of the microscope. Chillies, tomatoes, sugarcane, 
s'lndal-wood plants and several others suffer from ravages of these diseases, 
Brec^ling of resistant lines appears to be the only remedy. 

^ Excess or deficiency of nutrients or moisture in soil cause diseases ; by correct- 
ing the excess of moisture by dlraining and the deficiency by application of the re- 
(juisito ingredients, normal crops can be grown. 

VI. Yields as governed by general economic conditions 

Apart from the agricultural factors governing the yield of crops, there are cer- 
tain other considerations, pur^^ly social and economic, which play a very important 
]>art in the development of the general conditions of agriculture and its practices, 
fn India the first and foremost is the small holding upon which a cultivator has to 
depend for his livelihood. The land tenure system and the laws of inheritance are 
chiefly responsible for such fifagmentation, but this also has a remedy for it. Co- 
operative cultivation and mirketing systems with the labour available from the 
co-operative society itself are perhaps most efficient to secure very high yields of 
crops through the employment of modern agricultural practices. This has been 
achieved in Holland with significant success. 
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Absence of 8uita>)le marketing facilities and of the knowledge of the extent 
of demand for particular (commodities servo as a stumbling block in the march of 
agricultural progress. Once a cultivator lias known the available faccilities, ho will 
strain every nerve to secure a cro]> of the type wanted. 

Prices for farm products play an importai\t role in crop ])rotluctiou. When 
prices go high, the cultivators naturally give more attention to their farming 
and this obviously results in greater prodiu^tion of crops. 

Poverty and resulting debt may also ui^flueuce the final yield of crops. Great- 
er yields can undoubtedly be obtained by the employment of efficient machinery 
or labour. This, however, necessitates investment of more money which under 
Indian conditions of poverty and bankruptcy seems improbable if not impossible. 

Intensive research and dissemination of results of proved value to cultivators 
by broadcasting or by exhibitions, as is now practised in European countries and 
America, and offering of prizes for the best agricultural exhibits are bound to ope- 
l ate towards increased interest in cultivation. Mass education especially in agri- 
(?ulture and intensive agricultural practices on ai>proved lines will surelj'^ eidiance 
(jrop production in India. 
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Preface 

This paper contains the results of a part of research work carried out by 
Messrs. Ajaib Singh, B.Sc. (Agri.), and Partap Singh, B.Sc. (Agri.), Scholars of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

These scholars attended th(‘ full course of lectures in economics with the M.A. 
classes of the Punjab Vniversity, Lahore, which formed a background for the 
research work which they carried out under the guidan(*e of the undersigned for 
the remaining two years. Two of their pax)ers, namely, 

(1 ) Report on an enquiry into the local consumption of kappas in the Lyallpur 

district in 1930-31 and 

(2) Report on an inquiry into the sources of seed supply of cotton in the 

Lyalljnir District for the year 1980-31 and 1931-32, 
have already been published in Vol. Ill, Part VI, of this Journal The Indian 
Central C\)tton (-ornmittee paid the scholarships of these scholars ; their travelling 
exjxuises were paid by the Punjab Government. 

LABH SINGH, 

Professor of Agriculture, Punjab, Lyallpur, 
Inteoductiok 

This pa})er is the outcome of an enquiry conducted to ascertain the conditions 
under which kapas (seed-cotton) is transported from villages to the Lyallpur 
market for sale. The main object of the inqiiiry was to see if thereis any difference 
in the cost of transportatioii of kapas on metalled and unmetalled roads. Later, 
it was decided to include ^somo other points in oonnectio<n with the marketing 
of kapas that could be easiJy investigated along with the main inqniiy. A copy 
c of the questionnaire drawn up for this purpose is in the Aj^pendix* 

( 692 ) 
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The Lyallpur market selected for this inquiry is the most important cotton 
market in the canal colonies of the Punjab. Four metalled and eight unmetalled 
roads converge into the town from various parts of the district. The area served 
by the market is extensive, sometimes extending as far as 33 miles, and covering 
some parts of the adjacent district of Jhang as well. 

Period covered by the inquiry . — ^The inquiry was commenced in November, 
1931, and continued till April, 1932, thus covering practically the whole of the 
cotton season. During this period visits were paid to the market frequently 
though not daily, because along with this inquiry other researcli work in connection 
with the determination of boll -weight was also being carricfl out. 

Transportafiov^ of kajias . — Kapas in the Lyallpur district is transported 
mostly in carts. Some Icapati, especially that from Jhang district, also comes on 
( amels. The carts used for the transport of Icapas are j)rovided with gunny 
cloth sides called jxtllis. Kapas is loaded in carts a day before it is to arrive in the 
market. The cartmen start early or late in the night according to the distance they 
have to cover, so as to reach the market before noon the next day. The carts 
loaded with hapas travel 2 to 21 miles an hour. 

Marketing of cottov. —Then* are two markets at Lyallpur tor the sale of wheat, 
oil-seeds, gur, etc. They are situated in the town, (’otton is not sold then^ becjuisc. 
there is not sufficient space for the carts to stand. Kapas, therefore, is sold outside 
the town in front of the cotton ginning and pressing factories. The cart.s arriving 
in the morning line up in front of tin* factories, 'the reprcsentativt‘s of buyers 
start their inspection of carts at about ten and go on doing this till 12 noon, when 
the actual sales begin. The Artis (commission agents) (*ome from the marked * 
to take part in the sales on behalf of the sellers. The buyers go to each cart or 
carts belonging to one owner and give their bids under cover of a cloth to tin* 
commission agent who represents the seller. Each lot to the highest bidder. 
The carts that are sold are taken to the factories w here actual weighing of /-c/pr/.v 
takes place. Tlw? carts and cartmen are sometimes not free to go until late in the 
evening. 

As regards the loads carried on return journey, the cartmen. most of wiiom 
were cultivators from the villages, and had as a matter of course to return to their 
villages, were asked in the morning if they expected to carry any load w^hile return- 
ing. Out of a total of 954 cartmen onl,>’ 174 (i.e. 18 *2 per cent) replied in the 
affirmative. It w^as not pos>sible to obtain this information as to the acdual loads 
carried because the carts left the town in the evening from different places and in 
different directions, • 

M 2 
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Proportion o/kapas brought to the market by growers and by middlemen. — The 
following table gives the number of cartloads belonging to the growers and middle- 
men separately for each month of the inquiry. The c^rts were selected at random . 
The figures, therefore, give a fairly representative idea of the proportion of two 
classes of carts brought to the market : — 


Montli 

Total No. 
of carts 

1 Carts belonging to 

Percentage of 

Culti- 

vators 

Middle- 

men 

Cultivators’ 
carts to 
the total 

Middlemen's 
carts to 
the total 

N*)vember 

333 

44 

i 289 

1 

18-2 

86*8 

December 

94 

20 


21*3 

78-7 

January . 

39 

IH 

21 

46*2 

63 • « 

February . 

192 1 

1 

1 

51 

141 

20*6 

73*4 

March 

177 ! 

05 

112 

36*7 : 

03-3 

April 

119 

52 

07 

1 

43-7 1 

50*3 

Total 

954 

260 

704 

l 

26*2 1 

73 S 


As will be seen from this table the percentage of cultivators bringing their 
own cotton to the market was on an average 26*2. It was very low' in the begin- 
ning of the season (13 per cent), but later on it w'ent up considerably (46 per cent). 
This shows that cultivators do not bring their kapas directly to the market till late 
in the season when they have picked enough cotton to make full loads for their 
carts and have altio more leisure. 


The proportion of the cartloads brought to the market by middlemen and 
cultivators might be taken as a criterion of the extent to which the cultivators sold 
their kapas through the midd/emen. But as the average weight of a middleman’s 
and cultivator’s cartload might not be the same, the quantity of kapas marketed by 
the two kinds of sellers was a^lso ascertained. The total weight of 363 cartloads, 
the weight of which could be ascertained from the commission agents, was 9,660 
pads. 38 srs. Of this 2,290 mds. 2 srs. or 22*7 per cent was brought by the 
producers themselves and 7,366 mds. 36 srs. or 76*3 per cent by the middlemen, 
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In order to see the efiFect of distance on the proportion of hapas inarkc^ted by 
cultivators and middlemen, the following table was pn^parcd. 'Fhc carts liavc been 
divided into three classes, viz , — 

(1) Coming from places within 10 miles of the marked. 

(2) From 1 1 to 20 miles of the market. 

(3) From over 20 miles. 


Distance from the 
market 

Total No. 
of carts 

Carts belonging to 

Teroentage of 

Culti- 

vators 

Middle- 

men 

Cultivators’ 
carts to 
the total 

1 

; Middlemen’s 
carts to 
tlie total 

Up to 10 miles . 

159 * 


86 

45 9 

64-1 

1 1 to 20 miles 

,561 

134 

427 

23*9 

76- J 

Above 20 miles . 

23t 

43 

191 

18*4 

81*6 

Total 

954 

250 

704 

26-2 

7.3-8 


It would be seen that the percentage of kapas brought to the market directly 
by the producers decreases as the distance from the market increases. Cultivators 
within 10 miles of the market sold 45*9 percent of their cotton directly in the 
market. In the case of those living within 1 1 to 20 miles and over 20 miles from 
the market the percentage of cotton sold direct in the market came to 23 * 9 and 
18*4 respectively. 

Load per cart, — cart on an average carried 20 mds. 29 srs. of kapas. 
Loads during this inquiry were observed to vary from 9 mds. to 40 mds. 37 
srs. The weights of cartloads belonging to middlemen and growers are given in 
the following table : — • 


0^vno^ of kapas 


Cultivator 

Middleman 


Mininiiini 

Maximum 

! .Average' 

load 

load 

loafi 

Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Sr-' . 

• 9 

0 

38 

7 1 

25 

7 

10 

32 

40 

37 

27 

3 


The average load per cart on metalled roads was 28 mds. 39 srs. and on 
unmetalled roads 24 mds. 7 srs. 

Distance travelled by carts, — ^The total mileage travelled by 954 carts came to 
15»391 miles of which 6,893 miles wore on metalled and 8,498 miles on unmetalled 
roads. This comes to 16 • 1 miles per cart (7 * 2 miles on metalled and 8 * 9 miles on 
unmetalled roads). The maximum distance travelled by a cart was 33 miles. 

Cost of transportation, — Freight is charged by cartrnon at a certain rate per 
maund, which depends on the distance of a place from the market. The average. 
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Appendix T 

Questionnaire for investigation into some aspects of marketing and cost of 

iransjwrtaiion of cotton 

1. Date, 

2. Name of tlie market. 

3. Seller of hapas : — 

(a) Name. 

(b) Residcuoc. 

(c) Profession (zamindar oi- a sUopki^oper). 

4. Name of the commission agent. 

5. Weight of hapas iu the market. 

6. Means of conveyance : — 

(а) What conveyance used. 

(б) Hired or owned. 

(Cf) Tf hired, the liire rate per mauud. 

(d) Tf owned, the j ate charged hy otlicr earimen from that village during 

those days, 

(c) Is the owner of the conveyaiuic a i)rofessioiial conveyor or practises it only 
as a suhsidiarj' business ? 

7. Means of communication : — 

(a) Small village road— miles. 

(b) Unmetalled Uistrici Board road — miles. 

(c) Metalled road — miles. 

8. (Jencral : — 

(a) The price at whicJi the cotton is sold. 

{b) Load to be carried on return journey, if any, 

(c) Village rate. 
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The difference of village and market prices of Desi cotton 


Serial No. 
of a 

quotation 
from a 
village 

i 

Date 

1 

X’^illage price 

Market price 

Difference 





Ks. 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

1 

4th November 1931 



6 

4 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Ditto 



5 

4 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

14 

0 

3 

Ditto 



5 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Ditto 



6 

4 

6 

6 2 

0 

0 

13 

6 

5 

Ditto 



5 

6 

6 

C 2 

0 

0 

11 

6 

() 

5th Novt^mber 1931 



6 

8 

0 

6 15 

9 

0 

7 

9 

7 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 

6 15 

9 

0 

7 

9 

8 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

5 15 

9 

0 

7 

9 

9 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

5 15 

9 

0 

7 

9 

10 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 

5 15 

9 

0 

7 

9 

11 

Gth November 1931 



5 

6 

0 

5 ]3 

3 

0 

7 

3 

12 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

5 13 

3 

0 

5 

3 

13 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 

5 13 

3 

0 

6 

3 

14 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 

5 13 

3 

0 

5 

3 

15 

Ditto 



6 

4 

0 

5 13 

3 

0 

9 

3 

10 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

5 13 

3 

0 

5 

3 

17 

7tb November 1931 



6 

4 

0 

5 14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

18 i 

Ditto 



6 

9 

0 

5 14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

19 

Ditto 



5 

9 

0 

5 14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

20 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

6 x4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

21 

Ditto 



6 

10 

0 

5 14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

22 

9th November 1931 



s 10 

0 

6 13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

23 

12th November 1931 



/ 11 

0 

5 12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

24 

13th November 1931 



6 

8 

0 

5 14 

3 

0 

6 

3 

26 

I8th November 1931 



5 

10 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

26 

Ditto 



6 

11 

0 j 

6 2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

27 

Ditto 



5 

8 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

28 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 ' 

6 2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

29 

19th November 1931 



6 

0 

0 

6 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

30 

Ditto 



6 

ir^ 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

31 

20th November 1931 


. 

6 

fi 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

32 

Ditto 


1 

6 

1 ^ 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

33 

21st November 1931 


• 1 

5 

It 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

31 

Ditto 


1 

6 

10 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

36 

23id November 1931 



6 

1C 

0 

6 4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

36 

24th November 1931 



6 

8 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

37 

Ditto 



5 

& 

0 1 

6 2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

38 

Ditto 



6 

8 

0 

6 2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

39 

26th November 1931 



6 

8 

6 

6 2 

0 

0 

9 

6 

40 

27th November 1031 

* 


6 

0 

0 

6 7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

• 
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Serial No. 
of a 

quotation 
from a 
village 

Date 

Village price 

Market price 

Difference 



Ra. 

A. 

P. 

1 Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

41 

10th December 1931 

6 

2 

6 

' 7 

6 

0 

1 

3 

6 

42 

Ditto 

7 

4 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

43 

Ditto 

6 

12 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

41 

Ditto 

0 

8 

0 

n 

1 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

45 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

46 

16th December 1931 

6 

4 

0 

6 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

47 

27th January 1932 

7 

0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

48 

23rd February 1932 . 

6 

13 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

40 

Ditto 

7 

2 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

60 

Ditto 

7 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

C 

0 

51 

23rd February 1932 

6 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

62 

27th Ft^bruary 1932 

7 

2 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

63 

2iid March 1932 . . j 

7 

2 

0 

y 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5i 

3rd March 1932 

7 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

55 j 

Ditto 

7 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

56 

Di tto 

6 

12 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

67 ; 

Uh March 1932 

6 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

68 

Ditto 

6 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Total 

341 

6 

6 

371 

16 

6 

30 

9 

0 


Average 

5 

14 

2 

6 

6 

7 

0 

8 

5 
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AppiaiDix II (B) 

The. difference of village and market priee.« of American cotton 


Serial No, 
of a 

qiiotation 
from a 
village 

Date 

Villnpjo prleo 

Marls ei 

])iiee 

Difn^rooce 



Rs 

A, 

p. 

Rs. 

1 

A. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

r. 

1 

lOth November 1931 . 

6 

12 

0 

! 7 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

13th November 1931 

C 

8 

0 

i 7 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

' 7 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

' 0 

12 

0 

5 

Ditto 

6 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Ditto 

6 

14 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

11th November 1931 

6 

0 

0 

7 


6 

1 

2 

6 

8 

18lh November 1931 

6 

12 

0 

7 

7 

0 

i 0 

11 

0 

9 

1 9th November 1931 

6 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

Ditto 

6 

10 

0 

7 

7 

0 

1 ^ 

13 

0 

11 

20t.h Novenib(-r 1931 . 

6 

11 

0 

7 

4 

0 

(. 

9 

0 

12 

Ditto 

6 

10 

0 

7 

4 

0 

• 0 

10 

0 

13 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

i ^ 

12 

0 

14 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

: 0 

12 

0 

15 

Ditto 

0 

n 

0 

7 

4 

0 

t 

9 

0 

16 

21st Nc»vember 1931 

6 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

17 

23rd November 1931 

6 

10 

0 

i 

4 

0 

I 9 

10 

0 

18 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

: 7 

4 

0 


12 

0 

19 

24th November 1931 

6 

8 

0 

: 7 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

20 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 

1 7 

6 

0 

U 

14 

0 

21 

Di tto 

6 

8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

22 

Ditto 

6 

2 

6 

7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

6 

23 

Ditto 

6 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

i 

4 

0 

24 

26th November 1931 

i 7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

i u 

8 

0 

26 

Ditto 

7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

26 

Ditto 

6 

8 

0 ' 

7 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

27 

27th November 1931 . 

6 

14 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

28 

Ditto 

6 

14 

^ ! 

7 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

20 

lOth December 1931 

8 

4 

0 ! 

8 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

30 

Ditto 

8 

:1 

0 ! 

8 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

31 

Ditto 

8 

3 

0 ' 

8 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

32 

Ditto 

8 

4 

0 i 

8 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

33 

Ditto 

7 

If 

0 1 

8 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 

I6th December 1931 . 

7 

2 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 

Ditto 

7 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 

36 

Ditto 

7 

4 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

37 

Ditto 

7 

4 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

38 

Ditto 

7 

4 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

39 

17tb December 1931 

7 

0 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

12 

0* 

40 

Ditto 

' 

2 

0 

7 12 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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Serial No* 
of a 

quotation 
from a 
village 

Date 

Village price 

i Market price 

i 

Difference 

! 

i 

1 . 



Il)8« 

Aa 

P. 

Ra. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

41 

26th .larmary 1932 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

42 

23rd February 1932 

8 

1 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

43 

Ditto 

8 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

44 

Ditto 

8 

3 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

9 

0 

45 

Ditto . . 

8 

2 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

46 

Ditto 

8 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

47 

Ditto 

8 

4 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

48 

24th February 1 932 

7 

8 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

49 

Ditto 

7 

8 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

60 

Ditto 

7 

12 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

61 

Ditto 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

62 

Ditto 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

53 

25th February 1932 

7 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

64 

Ditto 

8 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

65 

Ditto 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

66 

26fh February 1932 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

67 

27t]i February 1932 

8 

3 

0 

8 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

68 

Sri March 1932 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

69 

Ditto 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

60 

Ditto . . ' 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

61 

Ditto 

7 

12 

0 I 

8 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 


Tr tal 

443 

11 

3 

480 

10 

6 

36 

15 

3 


Average 

7 

4 

^ i 

7 

14 

1 

0 

9 

8 




STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS UNDER 
WHICH DE8I AND AMERICAN COTTONS ARE 
GROWN IN THE LYALLPUK DLSTRCT 

BY 

SANTOKH SINGH JAGGI, B.So. (Aorf.) 

Indian (Jentral Colton CommiWft Sr hr dm’ 

Jntrodfotion 

Being one of the important money cro])s in the Oannl Co‘lonies of the Pinijal), 
ootton has naturally received a good deal (»f attention iVom the Agrieultiirnl 
Department. One of tin? improvements, brought ahoiif b. the 1 )epart,in(m1 , is 
the introduction of Ameiiean cotton in tlie Pimjal). The area under Ihis cotton 
expanded rapidly in the beginning, but it bt'gan io shrink afti r P)2r>, whic’li was 
a yoar of partial failine for the Amejiean t'ottoji. Some enifivitors gcive up [is 
cultivation entirtdy, vvlu'rf^as others !vj>laeed it partly l\v <*o<^tou. At ]»resent, 
Giorc are many cultivators who grow both Drsi and American cottons moie or 

side by side. It was, therefore, considen^i that a Indy of th(' agri('ultural 
conditions under which those two eoftons are grown by tin* eiiltivators wamld 
be intorostiug from tlu) (‘oonomic* as w’el! as the eonuiieicial poijd of view. P'or 
this reason, the enquiry, the r<‘sult.sof which arc. givam in iL A r(ga)r‘, was nnder- 
T ikon under the guidance of the Professor of Agriculiiire, Punjab Agricultural 
( ollege, Lyall[)ur. 

Mrfhod of enquiry . — Before startijig tiie ompiiry, bhe, follow mg questionnaire 
was drawn up to obbain tin* rf‘(| aired iFipTmab' n. 

Qurdionmire — 

1. Name of the village. 

2. Name of tln^ cultivator. 

3. Area under cotton of oacli fanner interrogated. 

(а) Drsi cotton. 

(б) American cotton. 

4. Total outturn of sood-cotton in maunds. 

{a) Desi cotton. 

(6) American cotton. • 


( 703 ) 
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6, Condition of soil, viz*, whether condition of soil was same for both or 
better for American than Desi. 

6. Number of irrigations : — 

(a) Desi cotton. 

(5) American cotton. 

7. Name of the preceding crop in case of 
(a) Desi cotton, 

(6) American cotton. 

8. Manuring — directly to cotton and indirectly to the crop preceding 

cotton in the case of (a) Desi, (b) American. Kind of manure and 
quantity if possible. 

9. Number of hoeings and inter-ploughings in case of (a) Desi, (b) American. 

A number of villages, in which both Desi and American cottons are grown, 

were selected tentatively in consultation with the District Work Staff. The investi- 
gator then went to these villages and interrogated cultivators individually to elicit 
the required information. As is usual in such enquiries, the cultivators, at first, 
suspected the motive of the enquiry when they were asked to give the figures of 
yield of kapas (seed-cotton). But when the real motive was ex])laincd some of 
them, who were intelligent, consented to give the information. Even then it is 
possible that the figures of yield given by them may be lower than the actual ; 
but it does not affect this enquiry, because it would be same for both Desi and 
American cottons. 

The enquiry lasted from February to middle of July, 1933. Sixty-four 
villages were visited and 953 cultivators interrogated. 

The total area dealt with in this enquiry was 4747 acres. Of this area, 2566 
acres were under Desi cotton and 2192 acres under American cotton. 

The average yield per acre of both these cottons is set out in the following 
table (weighted mean yield per acre). 


Desi cotton 

American cotton 

Total area 

1 

Total 
outturn of 
seed -cotton 

Outturn 
per acjro 

Total area 

Total 

outturn of 
seed-cotton 

Outturn 
per acre 

Acres 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Acres 

Mds. 

Mds. 

2,566 

11,4531 

4*48 

2.192 

11,737* 

6- 36 
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In the preceding table are given the average yields of all the farrac>rs inter- 
rogated. In individual ciases, the yield varied from 1 md. to 28 mds. per acre in 
case of Dm cotton, and 1 to 24 mds. per acre in case of American cotton. The 
frequency of various levels of yield is contained in the table given below : — 


De&i cotton j American cotton 


Yield per acre in maunds I 

i 

1 

Actual 

area 

yielding 

Per cent 
to total 
area 

Actual 

area 

yielding 

Per cent 
to total 
area 

1 

1 

Acres 

1 

! 

Acres 


Up to 1 maund . . . 1 

73| 

2*9 

141 

0-7 

Above 1 to 2 inds. 

206 

8- 1 

I36i 

6*24 

19 2 to 3 ,, 

426 

16-7 

2G6| 

12*1 

3 to 4 ,, • 

670 

22-3 

414 

180 

,9 4 to 5 ,, 

49]i 

19*2 

325 

14*82 

99 5 to 6 1 , • 

354i 

13-9 

380 

17*33 

99 to 7 9 9 • • 

I78i 

7*0 

219 

10*0 

9 9 7 to 8 9 9 • • 

113 

4*4 

179i 

8*1 

,9 8 to 0 9 * 

67i 

2*2 

79i 

3 64 

,9 0 to 10 „ 

1 

1 46 

1*8 

97J 

4*6 

99 10 to 11 ,9 • 

6 

0*23 

13} 

0^6 

11 to 12 „ . 

]6 

0-63 

35} 

1*6 

,, 12 to 13 „ 

n 

0*30 ! 

13 

0-6 

,9 13 to 14 , . . 

> H 

0-06 i 

12 

0-54 

,, i 4 to ] 5 99 

ii 

0*06 

i 

0*02 

9 , 10 to IG 9, • * 

n 

0-06 ' 

li 

0*06 

20 mds« per acre . 



3} 

0*20 

22 9, $9 * 

4 

0*16 


•• 

24 ,9 „ . . 

• 


S 

IT 

0*06 

28 ,9 „ . 

1 

0-04 

•• 
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Effect of soil conditions on yield.— Cotton does not do well in very light 
soils. American cotton is still more unsuitable for such soils. Soils in Toba 
Tek Singh and Sarnundari tehsils of the Lyallpur District are light. Very little 
American cotton is, therefore, grown in these tehsils. Prevalent types of soil 
in the Lyallpur and Jaranwala tehsils of this district are light loam and loam. 
Both Desi and American cottons are grown in many villages of these tehsils*^ 

A cultivator considers a loam, which tends to bo some wl) at clayey and retains 
moisture well, to be a good soil. If a soil is manured it is also considered good for 
one or two years by a cultivator even after the year in which manure was applied. 
For practical purposes he generally puts soils in two main classes, viz., rich and 
poor. In rich soils he generally includes loam tending to bo somewhat stiff 
and soils which were manured during the past one or two years or on which legu- 
minous crops such as bersoem (Tnfolrmnalexandrinum)^ shaftal {Trifolium resu- 
pinaium) or senji (Aleliloius partnflora) were grown previously. Light and saltish 
lands or those lands which were not manured previously, are considered to be poor. 
Very stiff soils arc not commonly mot with in this district and wherever they 
are, they are not generally put under cotton. It was impossible to subject soils of 
the villages investigated to an actual chemical or pliysical test. The cultivator 
was asked whether, according to his own judgment, ho considered the soil put 
under cotton to bo rich or poor as described above. 

Of the 956 cultivators who ^vero interrogated, 302 stated that the soil in which 
they had sown Amcricaji cotton was bc5ttcr than that sown with Desi cotton. In 
594 cases the soil under both Desi and American cottons was considered to be 


similar. The average yield per acre 
soil conditions is given below : — 

of Desi and 

American cotton under similar 

i 

! 

'Fotal out turn 

' 

' Viirit’ty of cotton 

Aron 

of ha pas 
( -^eed-cotton) 

Outturn per 
aero 

-i 

1 

! 

i 

Acres ! 

1 

Mds. 

' Mds. 

Desi . . , . , . ! 

i 

l,039i 

4,497} 

1 4-3 

1 

American . 

1,069} j 

4,926} 

! 4-6 


It is interesting to note that during the year oi enquiry under similar soil 
conditions, there was practically no difference in the yield of Desi and American 
cottons, that of the former being 4*3 maunds and that of the latter 4*6 maunds 
per acre. 

• * The villages studied for this (inquiry arc situated in tliese two tehsils. 
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Cultivators generally sow American cotton on good soil. The yield of American 
cotton under superior and that of Deal under inferior soil conditions is set out 
briefly in the table given below : — 




Total outturn 

Outtinn 

Variety of cotton 

Area 

of kapas 
(seed-cotton) 

per ncr<^ 


Acres 

Mds. 

Mds, 

Deaf ...... 

1,062 

5,046 J 

1*75 

American ..... 

939i 1 

5,7S4:i 

() • 1 5 


Naturally, as the soil for American cotton is superior to that for tlu^ 
yield per acre of American cotton is here higher than that of Dem cot ton. 


Number of irrigations . — The zamindars keep no mitten record of irrigations 
given to the crops ; but still an effort was made to ascertain from them the number 
of irrigations given to these two cottons. These figures have not got much 
absolute value but they are good enough to give a comparative idea of the irriga- 
tions applied to Deal and American cottons. 

The information collected is given in the following table : — 


Number of ' 

Deai cotton 

i 

American 

cotton 

irrigations 

Actual area 
receiving 

j 

Per cent to 
total area 

Actual area 
reoeivinc: 

Per cent co 
total area 

J . 


0’2 

11 

0*5 

2 

94i 

3-7 

3J 

0-2 

;5 . . 1 

570i 

22- S5 

97] 

41 

4 , 

926i 

36-2 

536t\ 

24' 4 

5 . . 1 

7694 

30 U 

719 

32^t 

. . , 

76 

30 

618 

23- 1 

7 . . ; 

703f 


SOJ 

3*7 

H . . i 

34 i 

1 • 35 

95 

A • .3 

9 . . i 


0‘06 

9? 

0* 1 

10 . . ; 

. . 


I6J 

OS 

12 . 

. 5 1 

. 0-2 

11 

O*.*) 


The number of irrigations most commonly given to American col ton seems, 
to b© four to six and^o Desi cotton three to fiv^e. 


o 
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Previous crops. — The various crops whicli preceded American and Desi 
cottons in the cases investigated are given in the following table ; — 


Name of the preceding crop 

Desi cotton 

American cotton 

Actual area 

Per cent to 
the total 
area 

Actual area 

Per cent lo 
the total 
area 


Acres 


Acres 


Wheat .... 

1,674J 

66-6 

800 

36-6 

Toria (Braaaioa campeairie) . 

246i 

9'6 

278 

12*7 

Gram .... 

2081 

8*2 

173 

7*0 

Cultivated fallow . 

306i 

120 

37li 

10‘9 

Sugarcane . 

14i 

0-6 

67i ; 

S*l 

Maize and senji (Mdilotua 
parviftora)^ ahajial (Tri- 
folium resupinatum) 

501 

2 0 

400 j 

18*2 

Other fodders — ehari (Andro- 
pogon Sorghum) t aarson 

(Brmeoioa eampeatria), and i 
turnips, etc. 

33i 

i 

1 

1 

1-3 

6»J i 

2*7 

Cotton . . . . j 

12| 

0*6 

26} 

1*2 

Vegetables and condiments , 
(melons, onions, tobacco, ; 
etc.) i 

I 

71 1 

1 

0*3 

1 

Ifii 

0*8 

I 

1 

2,665 ! 

100*0 

2,192 1 

100*0 


From the statement given above it would be seen that 66 per cent of the 
area under Desi cotton comes after wheat ; 18 per cent after toria {Brasaica 
ccmpestris) and gram ; and only 17 per cent after cultivated fallow, sugarcane, 
maize, aenji {Mdilotua parvifiora) and vegetables. In the case of American cotton 
36*5 per cent of the area follows wheat, 20*5 per om.tioria(Braasica ccmpeatria) 
and gram and 43 per cent follows cultivated fallow, sugarcane, maize, aenjiy 
fodders and vegetables. It would thus appear that American cotton is given 
better land than Desi cotton. 

Manuring. — Farmyard manure is the only manure which is applied generally 
by the cultivators. On an average a cultivator applies from 10 to 16 cartioa^ls of 
this manure per acre. Its average composition is given below : — 


Moisture 
Organic matter 
Nitrogen 


FA 

KtO 


Per cent 

. • 70 

« • 24 

• • 0.430 

• » 0.240 

» 0.320 
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The table given below shows separately the percentage of the total area under 
Ihai and American cottons manured directly and indirectly : — 



Desi cotton 

American cotton 

Particulars 

Actual 

area 

manure<l 

Per cent 
to total , 
area 

Actual 

area 

manured 

Per cent 
to total 
area 


Acres 


Acres 


Direct inamirc (applied to 
cotton) 

652 

21-0 

796 

36*3 

Indirect manure (applied to 
previous crop) 

223 

8*7 

768 

34*5 

Total area manined 

' 775 

• 

30 -.3 

1..5r)4 

70-8 


From the above table, it is quite clear that American cotton receives much 
more manure, directly as well as indirectly, than Desi cotton. 


Hoeing and inter^cuUure , — Educated and intelligent cultivators sow their 
cotton in lines, but the average uneducated man still sows his cotton by broad- 
casting. In the villages surveyed, which are inhabited by small cultivators, only 
a small area was found to be sown in lines. Cotton sown in lines is frequently 
inter-cultured by hoes drawn by bullocks. Broadcasted cotton is either hand-hoed 
or inter-ploughed with Desi plough once or twice in July and August. The 
extent of inter -ploughing is shown in the following table : — 


Desi cottoij AmcricaiJ cotton 


Particulars 


Actual 

area 

Per cent 
to total 
j area 

! 

1 Actual 
area 

i 

Per (-'ent 
to total 
area 



1 Acre.s 


Acje.s 


No inter-ploughing 

• 

44} 

J*7 

3S} 

1*8 

Inter-ploughing with 
plough once 

Desi 

2,3121 

92*9 ! 

1 ,957 

89*3 

Inter-ploughing with 
plough twice 

Desi 

138} 

5-4 

195} 

8*9 

j 



2,655 

1000 

2,192 

lOO-O* 
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These figures show that almost all of the cotton, both Dp^si and American, 
is hoed with the Desi plough ; only 1*8 per cent of the cotton area remained 
without inter- culture. 

Hoeinq with khurpa or kasula. Hand- hoeing with these hand tools is given 
ill some cases in addition to inter-ploughing. It varied from cultivator to culti- 
vator. This practice was more common among farmers cultivating their own lands 
than among tenants. The extent of hand-hoeing is given in the following table : — 


1 1 

Desi cotton i 

Americiin cottoji 

No. of hand- ; 

' 



Iiooings 

! 



Actual area 

Per cent to i 

Actual area 

Per cent to 

receiving 

total rtroa 1 

receiving 

total area 



Acres 

1 

Acres 


No hoeing 

l,287i 

50* 1 

1 

«071 

41*30 

1 hoeing . 

795 

31 1 

771 

:i5'3 

2 lioeings . 

43HJ 

17- 1 , 

137J 

20*0 

3 hoeings . 

32 

1*2 1 

j 

06i 

3*0 

4 Iiooings , 


0-2 : 

n 

0*35 


These hoeings were in addition to inter-plougbiiig. It would be seen that on tbo 
^ >vIic>lo American cotton received slightly more hand-hocings. 


SUMMABY 

(1) In all 64 villages were visited and 953 cultivators interrogated for tlio 
j)urpose of this enquiry. 

(2) 2555 acres of Desi cotton and 2192 acres of American cotton were dealt 
with. 

(3) The yield of Desi cotton varied from 1 to 28 mds. and that of American 
cotton from 1 to 24 mds. per sttcre. The average yield per acre was 4*48 mds. 
for Desi cotton and 6*36 mds. for American cotton. 

(4) On the whole, American cotton was grown under more favourable condi- 
tions with regard to soil, irrigation, manure, etc, 

(6) Number of irrigations given to cotton varied from one to twelve. 
tleueraUy the number of irrigations given to Desi and American cottons varied 
from three to five and four to six respectively. 
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(6) Sixty *fivc per cent of the area under Dtsi cotton was sown after wheat 
18 per cent after foria (Branaka cainpestris) , gram and cotton ; and 17 per cent 
after cultivated fallow, sugarcane, maize, senji (Melilotua parviflora) and vege- 
tables. The extent of previous cropping in the case of American cotton was : 

Per cent 

Wheat 36*6 

Toria {Brassica campestris) and ^rarn . 20*5 

Cultivated fallow, sugarcane, rnaiz<‘, mmji (Melilolus parvi^ 
fiora)^ vegetables, etc. . . 43 *0 

(7) 21*6 per cent of the area under Desi cotton wiis manured directly and 
8 • 7 per cent indirectly. In the ease of American cotton 36*3 per cent of the area 
was manured directly and 34*5 per cent indirectly. 



CAU8ES OF FLUCI’UATION OF AREA UNDER COTTON 
IN THE CANAL COLONIES OF THE PUNJAB 

BY 

SANTOKH SINGH JAGGI, B.So. (Aoki.), 

Indian GerUral Cotton Committee Scholar 
iNTBODtTCTION 

The area under cotton in the Punjab shows a great variation from year to 
year. There may be as much as 61 per cent variation between two consecutive 
years as in 1914-16 and 1916-16. The area under cotton during 1914-15 was 
1,687,763 acres but it fell to 826,604 acres during the following year. The study 
of the factors which bring about such n large variation is interesting, from the 
commerdai as well as the iigxicultiiral point of view. 

Object. — ^This enquiry was undertaken to study the causes responsible for the 
fluctuation of th*! area under cotton in the Punjab. 

Scope of the enquiry.- The enquiry was confined to the tracts irrigated by 
the main canals only, for most of the cotton in the Punjab is grown in these tracts. 
The tracts irrigated by the following canals were included in this enquiry ; — 

1. Lower Chenab. 

2. Upper Chenab. 

3. Lower Bari Doab. 

4. Upper Bari Doab. 

5. Lower Jhelum 

6. Upper Jhelum. 

Sources of data. — ^The data have been collected from the following sources : — ■ 

(1) Annual Reports of the Punjab Irrigation Department. 

(2) Season and Crop Reports of the Punjab Agricultural Department. 

(3) Lai Kitabs* of the Punjab Revenue Department. 

The figures of area under different crops were taken from the Annual Repwts 
of the Punjab Irrigation Department, for all the years studied. The figures for 
prices and outturns were given in the Reports of the Irrigation Departmrat only 

* Lai KUab is a book maintained by the village accountant (Pahvori} which 
cohtains agricultural statistics. 

( 712 ) 
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from 11121*22 onwiirds, so the fi^?ure.s relating to the jxMiod j)iior to that year 
(1921-22) have been taken from the (Season and Oop Ke])ort.s. But in the 
Season and Crop Repoi*ts these figures are given by districts. 'Ilu? average of 
the districts comprising the tract has, therefore, been taken as the average of the 
tract irrigated by a canal. 

Figures for the area under cotton and sugarcane in a number of villages in the 
l^yallpur District, in which sugarcane is an important crop, were taken from tln^ 
lAdKitab^. 

Factors catising flnetnations ut area. — Below are given the fa(*tors which can 
possibly affect the area under cotton : — 

(1) Market price of cotton during the previous year. 

(2) Condition of previous year's cotton cro]) or yield per acre in the 

previous year, 

(3) Area under other competing crops such as sugarcane and maize. 

(4) Supply of canal water at sowing time. 

The effect of each factor is discussed separately below : — 

1. PeiOE of cotton BITKING THE PREVIOUS YEAR 

The prices of agricultural produce should naturally affect the choice of the 
cultivator in the preparation of his cropping scheme. In the present case, area 
I nder cotton and cotton prices during the previous year were studied statistically. 
The oo-effioients of correlation between these two variables w^ere calculated ibr 
various tracts and are given in the following table : — 


Showing co^efficients of correlation between price of cotton in the previous year and 
area under cotton in the foUwing year 


Serial 

No. 

1 

1 

Name of the tract 

tb-efliciente of coi» 
relation 

1 

Lower Chenab . 


'{ *81 i -048 

2 

Upper Chenab . 



. + -SSi-OSO 

3 

Lower Bari Doab 


. + -TSi-OOC 

4 

Upper Bari Doab 



. +'83±-044 

5 

Lower Jhelum . 


. + -eoi-oso 

6 

Upper JhcIum . 


. + •40±-l.W . 
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Judged by tlie tests of siguificauce, all these co-efl&cieuts of correlation are 
fiighly significant. The co-effioients of correlat ion are quite high for all the canals, 
excepting Lower Jhelum and Upper Jheluni Canals, which means that either 
the cultivators on these canals are not very progressive, or other conditions are not 
favourable for increasing the area under other alternative crops. Such a high 
degi’ee of positive correlation shows that high prices of cotton are followed largely 
by an increase in the area under cotton during the following year. 

The relation between the area under cotton and cotton prices during the 
previous year has been represented graphically in synchronised Graphs 1 and 
2 for the two principal canals, vfe., Lower Chenab Canal and Lower Bari T)oab 
C^aual. It would be seen from these graphs that both the area and tlie prices 
curves run fairly in the same direction. 



Area in thousand acres 
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Obafb 1 

fihoiriiig wlbot of price of cotton on the me uBdar ootton itt Iiower Oheneb Cenel 


Price in rupees per inaaiid 


thousand acres 



Graph 2 

ShoiPing effect of price of ooUon on the ftrea under oottcm In Hie 
Xower BftPi Doeb Canel Colony 


Frice in rupees per maund 
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2. CoNDmOH OF THE PREVIOUS YEAR’S COTTON CROP AS JUDGED BY THE YIELD 

PER ACRE 

It is quite natural that the condition of a crop, in other words, the yield per 
acre obtained during a particular year should affect the area under that crop during 
the following year. The extent of the effect of this factor has been calculated 
mathematically and given in the following table for the American cotton alone and 
for both ** Desi ” and American cottons together : — 

Showing co-efficientg of correlation between yield per acre in the previous year 
and area under cotton in the following year. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the tract 

Area under 
cotton 
{Deai and 
American) 

Percentage 
area under 
American 
cotton 

Oo-e'Ticient'« < 

Both Deai 
and 

American 

cottons 

ef correlation 

American 

cotton 

only 



(Averaj 

■ 1 

^e for the whole period) 


1 

Lower Chenab 

276,390 

67*3 

1 +-20±-13 j 

+ -84±-07 

2 

Upper Chenab 

30,602 

50*9 

i +-60±-10 ! 

+ -67±-13 

3 

Lower Bari Doab 

162,972 

82-6 

' +-03±-16 

+ -57±-16 

4 

Upjjer Bari Doab 

179,729 

2*9 

+ -30±-12 

+ •61 ±-16 . 

5 

Lower Jhelum 

88,806 

82-7 

+ -15±13 

+ • 47 ± • 19 

6 

Upper Jhelum 

45,539 

91-9 

; -f*04±'21 

+ -U±-24 


The co«efficients of correlation, though all positive, are small except in the 
case of Upper Chenab Canal which has got comparatively only a small area under 
cotton. The yield per acre, therefore, taking both D^si and American cottons 
together, does not seem to influence the area und^r this crop in the following year. 
On the other hand, the area under the American cotton is influenced considerably 
by the yield of this crop during the previous yc^ar, as shown by the co-eflicients 
of correlation which are fairly high and positivf The co-efficient of correlation 
is highest for%he Lower Chenab Canal where both Desi and American cottons are 
often grown side by side by the same cultivator. So here, a decrease in area under 
American cotton is followed by an increase in area under Deai cotton. On th^ 
Upper Jhelum Canal, American cotton occupies 92 per cent of the area under 

p 2 
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cotton and here the yield per acre affects the area inder Atnerican. cotton least 
of all as shown by the low co-efficient of correlation (r = + * 14 i • 24). 

N, B , — It may be noted that the figures for yields per acre are nut actual yields 
but ate the results of estimates made by the Irrigation and Revenue staff. If actual 
yields had been available, the effect of this factor would have been shown more 
dearly. 

3. Area under other oompetino crops 

Sugarcane and maize are the main crops which compete with cotton. One 
wotild, therefore, naturally think that if the area under competing crops increases 
the area under cotton should decrease and vice versa. The effect of both these 
competing crops has been studied separately. 

Sugar cane . study quantitatively the effect of the area under cane on the 
area under cotton, co-efficients of correlation between the areas under these two 
crops have been calculated for aU the tracts under study and are given in the 
following table : — 


Showing the co- efficients of correlation between area under sugarcane and area 

under cotton. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the tract 

Area uador 
sugarcane 
(average 
for 

the whole 
period) 

Percentage 
of area 
under cane 
to that 
under 
cotton 

Co-efficient'4 

of 

correlation 

1 

Lower Chenab .... 

1 

52,930 

19- 1 

+016±0135 

2 

Upper Chenab .... 

6,891 i 

22*4 

+ 0-36±0- 14 

3 

Lower Bari Doab . . ' . 

7,207 

44 

f019±0168 

4 

Upper Bari Doab . ^ . 

33,056 

18*4 

+0 06±0-l4 

5 

Lower Jhelnm .... 

6,388 ' 

7-2 

4 0-02 a-"- 14 

6 

Upi>er Jhelum .... 

5,026 ' 

11 03 

-019±018 


The above table does not lead us to any definite conclusion about the relation- 
ship between the area under sugarcane and that under cotton. The errors of 
sampling are too high. 

To remove this difficulty and to study further the effect of this factor more 
thoroughly sixteen villages m the Lyallpur District in which cane and cotton are 
grown by the same cultivator were sampled and statistical study was continued. 
The data relating to the acreage under sugarcane and cotton are givSn in Table V. 

The co-efficient of correlation between thuarea under cotton and that under 
ti^aroane was found to be —0-66 ±0-087. Here it is clearly shown that an 
increase in area under sugarcane brings about a decrease in the area under cotton 



Area in hundred 
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and vice versa. This relation is further illustrated in Graph 3. Tu this graph 
the peaks of one curve are exactly against the depressions of the otiior. 



Graph 3 » 

Showing effect of urea under eugarcane on that under cotton in 16 villages m the 
Lyallpur District 

I 
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Maize, — ^This crop also grows during the summer season and competes with 
cotton. The eflfect of area under this crop on the area under cotton was calculated 
quantitatively and is given in the following table : — 

Showing co-efficients of correlation between area under maize and area under 

cotton. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of the tractv 

1 

Area under 
maize in 
acres 
(average 
for the 
whole 
period) 

Percentage 
of area 
under 
maize to 
area under 
cotton 

Co-efficients 

of 

correlation 

1 

Lower Chenab .... 

92,538 

33*4 

— -Sli-lO 

2 

Upper Chenab . • 1 • 

5,126 

16*7 

--•22±*15 

3 

Lower Bari Doab * \ * 

27,617 

16*9 

+ *21i:-16 

4 

Upper Bari Doab • ) • 

60,522 

33*7 

— •8I±*47 

5 

f 

Lower Jhelum . • , • 

16,672 

18*7 

+ 15±16 

6 

Upper Jhelum . , \ , 

i 

4,724 

10*3 

— •07±*18 


As was expected co-efficients^ of correlation are negative with the exception of 
Lower Bari Doab and L^wer Jhetum Canab. It means that generally the area 
uUder maize adversely affects the area under cotton. 

I 

N, B , — Tt may be noted that tjhe relative prices of competing crops are of obvious 
importance but the study did not extend to these fcK^tors. 


4. Supply op oakAl watbb at sowmo timb 

Usually there is enough wate|* in the perennial canab of the Punjab during 
April and May when cotton is sown. The area under cotton b, therefore, deter- 
mined generally by the other factotrs already discussed. But in certain years as 
in 1914-15, 1920-21 and 1921-22, c^nal water supply at the sowing time became 
a limiting factor. As no quantitaitive data regarding water-supply during the 
sowing time could be obtained, the Effect of this factor could not be studied statis- 
tically. The instances given abov^ are based on the statements, made by the 
Director of Land Records in the S Season and Crop Reports, regarding water- 
supply at sowing time of cotton, j 

} 
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6. Shmmaby of chief findings 

(1) The area under cotton in the canal-irrigated tracts varies considerably 
from year to year. There may be as much as 90 per cent variation between two 
consecutive years as in 1914-16 and 1916-16 in case of Lower Jhelum Canal 
Colony. 

(2) The main factor responsible for this variation is the price of cotton during 
the previous year. The co-eflScients of correlation between these two variables 
have been worked out and are given on page 713. 

(3) The correlation between the yield per acre during the previous year and 
the area under cotton, when both Desi and American cottons are taken together, 
is insignificant. If, however, the American cotton alone be taken into considera- 
tion, it has been found that a low yield per acre is followed by a decreased area 
under this crop. The effect of this factor has been studied statistically. 

(4) The area under sugarcane does not seem to affect the area under cotton 
when we take the whole tract into consideration. However, if we take only those 
villages into account (as in Lyallpur District) where sugarcane and cotton are 
grown by the same cultivator, it is clearly shown that an increase in area under 
sugarcane brings about a decrease in area under cotton and vice versa, 

(6) There is usually enough water in the Punjab canals at the sowing time 
of cotton but in some years such as 1914-15, 1920-21 and 1021-22 scarcity of 
canal- water also becomes a limiting factor with regard to the area under cotton. 




Jfcfo .* — (1> dasaification of area tinder coti on into i>ati and American cottona waa started by the revenae aothoritiea only from 19^1-22 onward, ao aenaimte 
llgTU€»for area under American cotton before l5jai-i3 cannot be had. 

(S) Upper Chenab Canal was opened in 1912-13, Lower Bari Doab Canal in 1918*14^ and Upper Jhelnm Canal was opened in 1916-16. 
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Table III 

SJuymng ovMum of kapas (^eed^coUon)^ in Iba. per acre, in the main canal-irrigated tracts 
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Table IV 

Showing area under sugarcane and maize {in acres) in the main canal-irrigated 
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Table V 


Showing area under cotton and sugarcane in 16 villages in the Lyattpur District 


Year 

Total area 
under cotton 
in all the 

16 villag,es 
studied 

! 

1 

1 

Average area 
per village 

Total area 
under sugar- 
cane in all 
the villages 

Average area 
under sugar- 
cane per 
village 


Acres * 

Acres 

Acri^s 

Acrea 

1903 

2,177 

136 

1,287 

80 

1904 

2,012i 

120 

1,225 

77 

1906 

1,747 

109 

1,017 

64 

1907 

l,47(i 

92 

1,501 

94 

1908 

1,847. 

115 

1,U8 

91 

1909 

1,313, 

82 

1,729 

108 

1910 

1,708 

107 

1,624 

95 

1911 

2,771' 

i 

173 

1,021 

64 

1912 

2,4861 

j 165 ' 

1,407 

88 

1913 

2,325 i 

1 146 

1,624 

95 

1914 

2,641 ( 

1 

166 

1,380 

86 

1916 

1,463 ] 

91 

1,626 

95 

19H 

1,529 ! 

1 

96 

! 1,768 

no 

1917 . . 

1 

2,324 

145 

1,814 

113 

1918 

3,700 

231 

1,292 

81 

1919 

4,581 i 

286 

1,112 

ZO 

1920 

4,206 

203 

1,310 

82 

1921 

2,110 

1 

\ 

132 

1,613 

101 

1922 

1,751 ' 

109 

2,047 

128 

1923 

3,340 > 

1- 

209 

1,662 

104 
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Year 

Total arc',a 
under cotton 
in all the 

1 6 villages 
studied 

Average area 
per village 

Total area 
under sugar- 
cane in all 
the villages 

Average area 
under sugar- 
cane j)er 
village 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1921 

5,115 

320 

1,060 

66 

1925 

5,703 

1 

356 

969 

60 

192(5 

6,203 

325 i 

j 1,405 

SS 

1027 

4,139 

259 

1 1,430 

j 89 

192S 

1 

5,460 

342 

j 

9(51 

j 60 

1929 

5,f)9G 

35(5 1 

S71 

! 54 

1 

1030 

i 4,963 I 

i i 

310 1 

1,630 

1 102 



SERIAL experiments^ 


BY 

R. D. BOSE, B.So., 

Officiating Assistant Economic Botanist, Pusa 

It is indeed a matter of igreat satisfaction to find that the conduct of field- 
experiments on modern systems of lay-out is a subject which has now attracted the 
attention of most of the agricultural workers in this country. Modern designs of 
field-experimentations based on the recommendations of Fisher, etc., are hardly a 
decade old, and their wide application to cultural, varietal, manurial and other 
experiments is suflBLcient testimony of their comparative reliability; A field-ex- 
perimentalist has to derive hk results in the face of such odds, as errors due to soil 
heterogeneity, errors of weia ling and measurements, errors brought about by 
irregular sowings and ^fectivl germination, errors brought about by the incidence 
of diseases and pests and man} others. Fisher’s analysis of variance has provided 
a method of interpreting field results and gives a value of the residual error of the 
experiment after eliminating errors due to soil heterogeneity, varieties, treatments, 
etc. Nevertheless, the conclusions drawn from any one such experiment are 
strictly true for the particular soil and climatic conditions under which the ex- 
periment has been conducted. 

The object of most varietal or manurial trials is to determine which particular 
treatment is the best for the special conditions of the locality or climate under 
which the experiment has been conducted. With this aim most experiments are 
laid out and their results often ^provide material for basing recommendations for 
any improved variety or manurial treatment. It is, however, not very safe to base 
recommendations on the results obtained from a single experiment conducted for 
a single season. It is quite possible that the same treatments may respond differ- 
entially when subjected to varyiing soil and seasonal conditions. In order to 
determine whether the behaviour of different varieties or treatments holds good 
under average conditions, we shoVdd invariably base our conclusions on the accu- 
mulated data obtained from a series of years, at least three years or more, and if 
possible, covering different sets pt soil and climatic conditions. Such a trial is 
usually called a serial trial, and als the method of combining results of such serial 


trials is not generally known in t 
paper to indioate the principles inj 

^his country, an attempt has been made in this 
ivolved. 

* Paper submitted to tho 22m 

1938. 

meeting of the Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 
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All field-experiments must be well planned and carefully laid out, for no 
amount of statistical efficiency can yield reliable results from unreliable and meagre 
data. They should be repeated for a number of seosons and, if possible, under 
various sets of conditions. It is not very desirable to reject one or more treatments 
after a single year’s experience on the plea that this treatment l)as proved inferior 
to the others. This fact as well as the method of calculating serial experiments 
will be illustrated by the jdeld trial with oats conducted by the writer at Piisa 
and Karnal during the period 1931-32 to 1933-34. 

Eleven hybrids, A to K, and two selections, Land M, w^ere tried in randomized 
blocks, for three consecutive years, under irrigated conditions at Karnal and non- 
irrigated conditions at Pusa. The following yields Tvero recorded in the first year 
of the experiment : — 

Table I 


Total yields of Pusa oats taken frow. five ploU, each IfiOO square feet in area (1931-32) 


T.ocallty j 

Yields 

and 

rank 

1 

Varieties 

A 

B ’ C 1 I> 1 

1 

1 I 

t' 

1 

G i H 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

J K L M 

Pusa 

Yields in 

127 ‘6 

1 

123*6 122*0 131-6 

1 ! 

,151 '6 

1 

174*0 

|151*0 lin-0 116*5 

1 

159*0 136*0 223*6 161*0 


lb. 



1 j 


1 



Rank 

d 

10 , 11 , 8 


2 

j 6 . 13 j 12 

4 1 7 i 1 S 

Kama] . 

Yields in 

200*5 

140*5 210-6 203*0 

I 378*5 

172*0 

218*5 182*5, 164*0, 

221-5 107*0 159*0178*0 


lb. 


1 

1 1 



' 1 : 


Rank 


18 1 3 ^ 6 

> 8 1 

: i 

10 i 

1 1 

2 7 j 11 1 

1 1 0 j 12 9 


If we were to base our conclusions regarding the ^delding powers of the oat 
types under trial, we w^ould certainly say that for conditions such as those obtained 
at Pusa, Typo L was the heaviest yielder and Type C a very indifferent one and if 
we were to rej(ict the poor-yielding tyj)es once for all, C would easily go out. 
Considering the Karnal results, on the other hand, we note that Type C was one 
of the best yicldcrs, whereas Type L was one of the worst, and if any types were to 
be thrown out of the experiment because of their poor behaviour, L would 
certainly be one of them. 

Without rejecting any type from the experiment, this trial was repeated for 
three years at each place and the following yie/ds based on plot areas of 1,000 
square feet each were recorded. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in combining the data at the two 
localities, it is assumed that they constitute a random sample of localities at which 
the crop ci. uld bo grown, under weather conditions supposed to ho represented by 
a random sample of 3 years under consideration. The number in the sample is 
obviously too small for any definite conclusions but the method of analysis indi- 
oated in the following pages will show how it xs possible to extract maximum 
mformation from a data of this kind. 





Jidda of Puaa oata in Iba-from plate 1,000 aquarefeet in area 


780 


AOblCl'LTCmE AND LIVE-STOCK IN INDU 



TtiieUl tottis for Paea . | 638*0 | 445*0 757*0 003*6 ^'6 652*5 ! 703 5 I 523*5 I 630*0 j 723*0 , 651*o 780*6 766*0 | 8*386 0 
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Tt will be noted from the preceding table that the variables under con- 
sideration are : — 

(1) Localities — Pusa and Kama I. 

(2) Seasons — 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34. 

(3) Varieties — ^Hybrids A to K and Types L and M 

(4) Blocks — 5 replications of each type. 

The variable-square method may be used for the determination of the sums of 
squares and the total variance as well as variances duo to localities, seasons, 
varieties, and blocks are determined in the usual way by taking the sum of squares 
of the total yields of each item, localities, seasons, etc., dividing by the number of 
plots contributing to each total, deducting the correction factor and dividing the 
sum of squares so obtained by the appropriate degrees of freedom. Thus the 
variance due to seasons is : — 

(4326-5)2 + (5860-5)2 + (6122-0)2 

_C./. 

L 130 

Having determi’^ ^ the variances for the individual items shown above, wo 
have to calculate the interaction between any two of these variables taken together, 
and finally the interactions between any three of these items combined together. 
The sum of squares contributed by all these components deducted from the total 
sum of squares will ultimately yield the sum of squares for the residual error. 

The interaction between any two variables such as blocks and localities is 
indicated by blocks x localities and is calculated as follows : — 




Table III 


Combined yields ] of blocks and localities 



Blocks 



Localities 

Block 



' 

Pusa 

Kartial 

totals 

♦ 

1 . 


, 

1 

1 

j. 

j 

1707-5 

1488-5 

3196-0 

2 . 


• 

1 

j 

1711-5 i 

1525-0 

3236 •« 

3 . 

• 

• 

i 

V 

1 

1620-0 

1610-5 

3236 • 5 

4 . 

. 

• 

i • 

\ 

1. 

1678-0 

1081-0 

3359*0 

5 . 

• 

• 

1621-0 

1660-0 

3281*0 

Lof^atity totals 


• 



8338-0 

7971 ‘0 

16309*0 
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The block yields in each locality in the above table have been derived by 
adding together block yields of the three seasons in each locality. Thus the first 
block yield for Pusa, viz,^ 1707*6=466-0 + 616*6 -f 626*0 lb. 


Total sum of squares for blocks and localities (9 degrees of freedom) 
(1707*6)2 + (1488-6)2 + (1711-6)2 ^ (1660-0)2 


= 1278-3644 

Sum of squares for blocks (4 d. /.) 

(3196-0)2 + (3236-6)2 + (3281*0)2 


= 197*7744 


Sum -of squares for localities (1 d.f.) 

(8338)2 + (7971)2 

c.f. = 345-3664 


195 


.*, Interaction between blocks x localities (4 d./.) 

Total S. S. blocks and localities — (S. S. blocks + S. S. localities) 

= 1278*3544 — (107*7744 + 345-3664) = 735*2236. 

We may note that the sum of squares due to the combined effects of blocks 
and localities is 1278*3644 and is much greater than the additive effect of these 
two variables as represented by their sums of squares taken together, i.e., 197*7744 
+ 345-3564 or 543*1308. This suggests that the interaction of blocks and 
localities has exerted a definite influence on the variability of the experiment and 
must, therefore, be eliminated from tlie total sum of squares. 

In this way the first order interactions bc twc'cn the undermentioned variable^ 
have to be calculated ; — 

(1) Blocks X localities 

(2) Blocks X seasons 

(3) Blocks X varieties 

(4) Varieties X seasons 

(6) Varieties X localities 

and^ (6) Localities x seasons. 

After this the second order interaction's, or the interactions between three 
variables taken at a time, are to be calcu]ate(|i. They are interactions between : — 


(1) Localities x seasons x varieties ; 

(2) Localities X seasons X blocks 

(3) Localities X blocks X varieties 
and (4) Seasons x blocks x varieties, j 

Table IV shows the combined effect of localities X seasons x varieties. 

f b2 



Combined yields of localities X seasons X varieties {excluding block effect) 
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The varietal totals in this table have been secured by summing together the 
plot yields of each variety in all the five blocks in ea(*h cAperimeni . 

Total sum of squares for localities, seasons and varieties 
(127*6)2 + (123*6)2 .... + (263*0)2 
c. /*. == 41340*0744. 

5 

Sums of squares for localities, seasons and varieties arc 346*3664, 14475*2784 
and 12297 * 1744, respectively. Interactions between seasons x localities, seasons 
X varieties, and varieties x localities are 6956*6086, 3839*0216 and 1314*1769, 
respectively. 

Therefore the interaction between localities X seasons x varieties 

= Total S. S. localities, seasons and varieties — (S. S. localities + fc}. S. 
seasons + S. S. varieties + interactions between seasons x localities 
+ seasons X varieties + varieties X localities) 

= 41340*0744— (345*3664 + 14475*2784 + 12297*1744 + 6966*6086 
+ 3839*0216 + 1314*1769) 

= 3113*4781. 



The complete analysis of variance is tabulated below : — 

Aruilysis of variance 
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After eliminating the variances due to individual variables and their first and 
second order interactions it is found that the residual error is considerably reduced. 
The total variance of the experiment is 136*4269 but after all possible eliminations 
the residual variance is reduced to 20*6178. In other words an improvement in 
precision of or 6*67 times is obtained by using this method of analysis. 

The residual variance is 20*6178 and the standard erior of the difference for 
each comparison is obtained by the square root of this number divided by w, the 
number of plots contributing to each total and multiplying this quantity by \/ 2 . 
The critical difference is obtained by multiplying this standard error of the 
difference by the value of ‘ ^ ’ given in Fisher’s tables for the 0*01 and 0*06 levels 
of significance, for the number of degrees of freedom equal to that for error. 

It must be remembered, however, that the different items of variance in a 
table of analysis of variance, such as the one presented above, is such as could bo 
separated out leaving a residual error and that the ‘ error ’ to be used as a basis 
for judging the general effect or for the comparison of individual varieties should 
1x5 the one most appropriate for such comparisons. Thus, the residual error is 
the basis for inferring significance of the average eff ect in the yielding power of the 
different varieties through all seasons. The significance of the various items 
of variance in Table V have been shown by considering the mean square due to 
the residual error as the smaller variance but it is feasible to draw general inferences 
through successive stages as follows : — 


Table V 


Major item of variance 

Basis of error 
for inferring 
significance 

1 

1 

Remarks 

1. Seasons, localities, blocks . 

Rosidvial e.ror 

The average effect ol seasons 
or localities is significant, 
while that of blocks is not 
significant 

2, Varieties .... 

Do. 

Average effect through all 
seasons is significant 

3. Varieties x localities 

i Do. 1 

Varieties show differential res- 
ponse in the two localities 

4. Varieties x seasons , 

Do. 

1 

Varieties show differential res- 
ponse in different seasons 

6. Varieties x localities x 
seasons 

Do^i 

Varieties show differential 
response in different locali- 
ties during different seasons 


T 

) 
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Table V — eontd. 


Major item of varirtnce 


6. Varieties 

7. (a) Variotios x localities 
(^) Vari(?tio.s x seasons 


Basis of error 
for inferring 
significance 


; r (a) Varieties x * 
1 1 lilies 

1 (^y) V a r i e t i e 3 
X seasons 

Varieties X localities 
I X seasons 

I 

i 


Remarks 


j 

The same varieties are con- 
sistently the best in the 
same localities in most 
years, or in the same years 
in most places 
Relative effects of varieties 
(xre not uniform in the 
several localities or during 
several years 


For tho eoniparison of varieties, it seems useful to compare their yields on the basis 
of (<() varieties X localities and (^) varieties X seasons, in addition to a com- 
parison on the basis of tho r(‘sif1ual error. In tho present case tho comparative 
effects of varieties ^ ,^nain the same whatever be tho basis of error. 


The following table shows that the mean yields per plot, per variety, in the 
two localities are respectively 42*76 and 40 * 88 lb., with a mean difference of 1 • 88 lb. 
The critical difference at the one per cent level of significance being only 
1*1985 lb., the observed difference of 1*88 lb. is statistically significant, suggest- 
ing that the oats under trial have generally yielded higher at Piisa than at Karnal 

Table VI 


Difference of mean yields per plot, per variety, at the two localities 


Localities 

Pusa 

! 

i Karnal 

! 

Pii^a \ . 


—1*88 

Karnal . . . . ... 

+ 1 • 

1 

1 

Mean yields 

i 

42*76 

40-88 


S. E. of difference =/20 6178 


^/ 196 

Critical difference at 1 per cent. 


irel = S. E. difference x ‘^=1*1986 


Table VII shows the difference of mein yields per plot, per season and suggests 
that significantly higher yields were obtained in 1932-33 than in 1931-32, and that 
the yields produced in 1933-34 were signijfioantly higher than those secured in the 
previous two seasons. I 
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Table VII 


Difference of mean yields per plot, per season, ignoring the locality effect 



Seasons 


1 1 

; 1931-32 i 

1 

j 1 

i 

1932-33 

1 

! 1933-34 

i 

1931-32 . 



{ 1 

. ! ; 

+ 11‘80 

•f 13*81 

1932-33 . 

. 

• 

o 

oo 

1 

• • 

-f 2*01 

1933-34 . 

. 


. ! —13-81 : 

—201 

1 

Mean yields 

• 

• 

. ! 33-28 

45*08 

i 47-09 


S. E. of diflFereiioe==/20'6178 X 2 


V 130 

Critical diflFerence at 1 per cent level = S. E. difference x ' ^ 1 ‘4507 

Table VIII provides all the possible sets of differences between mean yields of 
the varieties, irrespective of seasons and localities. Positive significant diflerences 
have been marked for the sake of convenience. Those that are statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of significance are double underlined while those 
that are significant at the 6 per cent level are underlined once only. 


r 

I 


I 

— 

\ 

I 

) 

) 


h 
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^OTS. Only positive differences whicli are statistically significant are nndeiiined in tiie id>ove table. 
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The conclusions are obvious and a detailed recapitulation of the significant 
differences in the above table seems unnecessary. 

The five highest yielders are shown as M, L, 0, J, and G which are ranked in 
this order, but varieties L, C, J and G are not statistically different from each other 
and may all be classed as yielders of the same order. M is superior in yielding 
power to G only and not to any other type of these oats. We can safely conclude, 
therefore, that in C, J and G we have secured three hybrids in which the high- 
yielding capacity of the Pusa parents has been combined with the plump grain 
and other good qualities of the exotic parent. This is a very important finding 
and is one which could be secured only by conducting the experiment for a number 
of years under two different sets of conditions. The infiuence of season on the 
different varieties is very marked as will be evident from the yields of the different 
varieties obtained in the different seasons under both Pusa and Karnal conditions. 

The above example should be sufficient to prove the fallacy of basing conclu- 
sions about the inherent yielding capacity of different varieties from the results 
of a single season and to show the necessity of conducting serial trials to produce 
results of average reliability. 


Summary 

The object of most varietal or manurial trials is to determine which particular 
treatment is the best for the particular conditions of the locality or climate under 
which the experiment has been conducted and generally on the results of such 
trials recommendations are based regarding improved varieties, manurial or 
cultural treatments. It is, however, not very safe to base recommendations on 
the results obtained from a single experii^nent conducted but for a single season 
as it is quite possible that the same treatment may respond differentially when 
subjected to varying soil and seasonal conjditions. This fact is illustrated by the 
result of yield trials conducted with some Pusa oats simultaneoulsy at Pusa and 
Karnal for three consecutive seasons, and tine method of combining and calculating 
such results in the form of a serial experiment is described in detail. 
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COMPARISON OF OEEE MAKING FROM CREAM AND 

BUTTER 

BY 

C. N. DAVE, B.Ag., 

College, of Agriculture^ Poona 

(Beprinted from the Agricultural College Magazine, Poona, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, February 

. , 1936 ) 

It has been an '^lablished fact 1;)hat the disposal of milk in the form of ghee — 
clarified butter — ^is not an economic, proposition,* specially in cities where pure 
milk can be readily disposed at a pribe varying from 6 to 10 lbs. a rupee. How- 
ever, when milk cannot be disposed (pff economically in any other form, specially 
in villages, it is required to be turned into ghee, 

A systematic study has been ma^e by the writer at the Poona Agricultural 
College Dairy in comparing the two methods of ghee making, viz., from cream and 
from butter. 

Material and methods, — (1) Bufffaloes’ milk of known fat percentage was 
separated at 91® F. to 92® F. by usin^g a previously adjusted hand power cream 
separator Alfalaval No. 20. j 

(2) The cream obtained was div(ided into two equal lots “A’’ and “B^’ 
after thorough sampling so as to enablle uniform distribution of butter fat in each 
lot. 

(3) Cream of lot “ A ” was meltcjjd for ghee^ while lot “ B ’’ was turned into 
butter which af^r working was clarifi^ into ghee. Each lot of cream and butter 
was subjected to heat from 216® F. td» 218® F. for ghee making. 

(4) Time, labour and material required for various operations were recorded. 

♦ Fw/e article on ‘'The comparison [of economics of disposal of milk and* its 
products ”, Agricultural College MagazineAY o\, XXV, September 1933. 

\ 

/ 
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Results . — Day to day data of exp9riment aro given at Icn'^th in Appondix 
A a consolidated review of which is given in the following table ; — 


Table T 

Showing the outturn of ghee from cream and butter 


No. 

Name of dairy pi’oduco 

i 

1 

Quantity in 
lbs ^ 

. .. . 

Percentage to 
milk 


(a) From cream 



1 

Milk 

525-50 


2 

Butter fat ...... 

40*411 

7-C9 

3 

Cream ...... 

78-50 

14*93 

4 

Separated milk 

444-25 

81-53 

5 

Ghee ....... 

i 

i 

rM • 75 

1 

6*60 


I 1 

1 (6) From butter 

j 

i 


1 

Milk . ...}.. 

1 

.325 50 


2 

Batter fat . . . . ' . 

' 40*411 

7 -GO* 

3 

Creran . . . . | . 

78*50 

14*93 

4 

Separated milk . . - 1 . 

444*25 

84*53 

6 

f 

Butter .... . . 

40 97 

8*94 

6 

1 Butter milk . . * j 

87*25 

16*60 

7 

Qhee . . . . » ) • 

1 1 ! 

■ ! 

' 35*76 

6*80 


The above table shows that the a|.verage percentage of fat in milk is 7*69 
and that the yield of cream and butter IsWbout 15 per cent and 9 per cent of milk 
respectively. It is also seen that by conlv^rting 100 lbs. of milk into ghee by two 
different methods, viz., from cream an<n butter, the latter yielded 0*2 lbs. more 
ghee than the former. The casein rositjiue left after each clarification of crieam 
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and butter was woigliel separately and got analysed by the Agricultural Chemist 
to Government of Bombay, Poona, for the fat content as given below : — 

Table II 

Showing the ‘percenUige offal in casein residue from cream-ghee and fett^/cr-ghee 


Quantity 

of 

milk 

Percent- 
age of fat 
in milk j 

1 

Dairy j produce melted 

Nain<^ Quaiitiiy 

Quantity 
of casein 
residue 

Percent- 
age of fat 
in casein 

Quantity 
of fat in 
casein 

lbs. 

i 


lbs. 

1 1 

1 lbs. i 

1 

1 

lbs. 

525*50 

7-69 ; 

Cream 

78*60 

! 1360 i 

21- 00 1 

1 

2*835 

525*50 

1-69 i 

Butter 

46*07 

0-81 1 

1 

36-05 i 

j 

0*292 


It will be seen from the above table that the yield of cream-casein is more 
by about 17 times than that of buiter-casein, which is due to its partial presence 
in cream, while tlie same is almost relmovod from cream by way of buttermilk during 
the process of butter making. Witlij regard to the quantity of fat in each, it will be 
seen that the cream casein holds 10 iiraes more butter fat than the butter-casein. 
It was also observed that the particlesV)f cream-casein were of larger size than those 
of butter-casein. ( 

Table III gives the financial aspejot of the two methods of ghee making. 

I^ABLE III 

Showing the economic aapect i of the two methods of ghee making 


Name of 
method 


Name of 
dairy 
produce 


! Cost of 
produc- 
Total Ibion as 
gross per 
value Appendix 

B 


Net real 

valne tlon 

realised 100 


tlon per 
looms. 


!l Ks. A. P. B«. A. P. Bs. A. P. Es. A. P. Es. 


1 Orcam-^Ass i. Separated 444*25 20 lbs. (a I 22 


8 5 ' 

> 

1 0 J 


48 4 5 8 7 11 44 12 6 8*521 


il. Qhw . 84*75 0 12 \0 26 1 0 J 

per lb. 

2 Buttor-a^M i. Separated 444*25 20 lbs. a 22 8 5 ^ 

milk . rupee. > 

il. Butter- 87*25 0 0 js 0 10 9 -49 11 2 6 13 11 42 18 8 8*150 

milk . for21bflk. ; 

iii. Qh36 . 86*75 0 12 0 • 26 18 0 

I 'll 
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Summary 

(1) Cream-gfAee fetches Re. 0*371 (4*65 per cent) more tlian that of buiter- 
ghee for every 100 lbs. of milk. 

(2) Butter-g^Aec possesses a peculiar j^leasaut aroma as compared with that 
of cream-grAee. 

(3) Butter-^Ace presented a uniform granular appearance with bigger grains, 
while in case of uTmm-ghee the grains were small, not uniform with greasy 
appearance, i.e., the orearn-^Aee was wanting in qualities wlu(;h the ghee market 
demands. 

(4) For preparing one lb. ghee it required 2 lbs. fuel in the case of cream-grAec 
and IJ lbs. in ease of butter-^Af e. 

(5) There was a loss of 1*09 lbs. of fat from cream-j/iicc and 0*89 lbs. of fat 
fr(^m buttcr-g&ec while coti. verting 7 * 69 lbs of butter fat into ghee by the two 
<lifferent methods. 


/ 
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Appendix B 

Showing (he cost of manufacture of dairy produce 


Serial 

No. 

Name of dairy produce 

Depreciotiun and 
interest vide 
Appendix C 

Labour and 
material r/ie 
Appendix D 

Total cost 



1 

Rs. A. P. 1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 

Cream-^^ee 

0 0 9 

3 1 2 

3 7 11 

2 

Butter-jjf/ies 

2 9 8 

4 4 3 

6 13 11 


Appendix C 


Showing irUereat on capital and depreciation on appliances used 


I Forsixda^ys 

I Rate of I 

Name of dairy No. Purchased deprt ci a- Interest | 

appliances price ; tion per on capita) ! Depr» eju- 

I yen A’ 0 per cent * tiin 


Rs. A. i>. 1 Per cent 


I’s. A. P. I Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, 


1 Cream separator 1 120 0 0 JO 

Alfalavul No. ; | 

20. I I 

2 Champian Chum 1 140 0 0 50 

No. II. I f 

3 Butter worker . 1 100 0 0 j 

4 Butter making j { 

appliances — / 

one butter scoop^ ( 

one cream squeeze, \ 

one pair Scotch, 150 0 0 j WO 
bands, one dairy { j 

Thermometer, j 

• one butter- t 

sieve, three / 

washing* bmshes. J 

5 Ohee making 1 15 0 0 ! ( 10 

vessel I 


0 2 10 i 0 3 2 0 (i 0 


0 3 3 1 1 2 5 1 5 ’8 


0 2 4 I 0 6 7 0 S 11 


0 0 4 0 4 0 0 4 4 


0 0 4 0 0 5 1 0 0 0 


Total 


0 9 1 


2 0 7 


2 9 8 
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Avfindix D' 


Showing labour and material required for varioua operations 




Male labour required 
for 

Labour anl material requirel for ghu making fro u 









— 

— . 

Date 





Cream 



Butter 




8epa- 

Butter 

Labour 

Material 

Labour 

Material 



ration of 
milk 
hours 

making 

hours 

Male 

hours 

Female 

hours 

(fuel) 

Male 

hours 

1 Female 
i hours 

! 

(fuel) 







lbs. 


• 1 

lbs. 

S-11-88 


U 

... 

... 

... 

... 




9-11-38 


3 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


10-11-88 


3 ' 

U 

... 

... 

... 

... 



11-11-83 


3 

It 

... 

... 

... 




12-11-33 


3 



o 

S3 




18-11-88 


3 


.... 

... 


1 


10 

14-11-83 



^:}l 

lit 

2 

34 

1 

' li 

1 19 

16-11-83 



u 

... 

... 

... 

1 

i u 

7 

Total 


16i 

8 

3 1 

4 

67 

21 

i 

45 

Cost Ba. 

• 

8 16 

18 0 

0 9 j) 

0 2 0 

0 13 5 

0 8 

3 ' 0 2 3 

0 9 0 

Be. 0-3-0 per male 
Be. 0-0-0 per fema 

per hour 
le per hour 


^18 5 

13 6 






RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE, FECUNDITY AND 

HATCHABILITY 


BY 

J. HOLMES MARTIN 

AKB 

W. M. INSKO, J.R., 

University of Kentucky ^ Lexington 

(Reprinted from the Hamper Adams Utility Poultry Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 7) 

Fertility, hatchability, and production records of S. C. White Leghorn hens 
are given. These hens were selected on the basis of production, hatchability, 
egg size, vigour, and freedom from disqualifications. The minimum record for 
hens used in this test was 200 eggs in the pullet year and 450 eggs in the first three 
years. Most of the birds exceeded considerably these minimum requirements. 
Pullet hatching records are not available sinc.e no eggs were set until the yearling 
year. The records are given in the following table : — 


Ago 

No. 

hens 

No. 

eggs set 

Fertility 

Hatch 

j 

Hatch - 
ability 

I 

Chicks 
per lien 




Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


2 

150 

6,892 

1 

89-1 j 

58-6 

65-8 

21-7 

• 

3 

99 

3,408 

86*8 : 

60-8 

58*5 

17-5 

4 

84 

2,292 

77*4 

. 46-5 

60-1 

12-8 

5 

00 

1,097 

83-1 1 

56-7 

68*2 

10-3 

0 

39 

707 

77-8 

1 57-6 

74-0 

10-4 

7 i 

I 

11 

220 

85-0 < 

, 58-6 

60-0 

11-7 

• 

8 

3 

43 

62-8 ’ 

1 

51-2 

81-5 

7-3 


While there was a trend toward lowe^ egg records as age increased, yet in no 
case did the average production drop bel^w 100 eggs. The three S-year-old hens 
averaged 103’ 3 eggs in their seventh yeitr and the eleven 7-year-old hens 118-3 
eggs in their sixth year. 

( 








Studies in the technique of fie Id expefimente. II. Sempliai 

length determination in col Iton trials. With » ^ • ^"to-ihsoh and 
error of estimatef of giorning porcentagc* J* 

V. Q. Pansb. {Ind» J. Agric. 5e 545) 

(1) Information wa^ collected 0 | n halo -length plot by plot in 
trials. Combing was done by girls \ trained for the purpose, an measu 

made by skilled observers. - . ^ 

(2) Similar data were colbct 3 d oi(,..i halo-lengths of single 

done by the same girls, some sett of measurements were ma e y 

laboratory assistants . i 

(3) It is shown that with skilled observers, five measurements porp »* P 
plant, are adequate to give a standard error of the mean of 0 6 mm. 

(4) Laboratory assistants varied i \ greatly in their efficiency as n^eful 

standard error of the means of their ol lil )servations, indicating the necessi y 
training and periodical checking of su< '’h subordinate stall. 

(5) In replicated plot trials with m , oasuremenis by skilled observers, ^ 

variation was; responsible for only a sme vH proportion of the error variance. t j 

for staple len^h measurement should, t; ^ berofore, be plot-wise, an no rom 
product of all plots of a variety. (Auti fiors* abfitract)- 


Studies in the technique of field ei 

method of co'variance to seloc 

J. B, Hittohinson and V. Q. Pans: 

An experiment in an investigation of 
disease is described, in which alternate r 
control strain. 

Details are given of the application ot 
tained. 

The error variance was, in general, reo 
the 00 -variance of control and variety row^' 
obtained by doubling the number of plots. 

The scope and advantages of the 
ahatracl)^ 

( li 

I 


eperiments. III. An uppHcation of the 
tion for dheam rocUtanco in cottoo. 

8. {Ind. J. Agrie> 8ci. S> 554) 

( the resistance of cotton Btrains to root-rot 
\ ows of all plots were sown with a umfoim 

' the method of oo'voriance to the dataob- 

\ hieed to about one half by adjustment for 
I giving the same advantage as would bo 

i nothod are briefly discussed. (AuOiore' 

) 
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A prelimiaary note on tlio cloMification of cultivated Indian mustard*. 

T. S. Sabots and M. 6. Phatae. {Ind. J. AgHc. Sci. 5, 559) 


( 1 ) The cultivated Indian mustards belong to Brassica juncca L., Bransica cam- 
peatriB L. and Brassica napua L. They have been classified. 'J'Ik* j)rinojj)al works 
on the subject have been reviewed in the introductory chaptt r. 

( 2 ) The species have been divided into varieties which liave again been .sub- 
divided into types — ten under JB. twenty four under B, iampibirof and four 

under B, najjUH. 

(3) The species and their varieties are fully described and a key to the types has 
been worked out. 

(4) The type specimens of different varieties and of the new types have been fully 
described. 

( 6 ) The appendix contains a few observations on the cultivation, flowering and 
pollination of these mustard.s. 

( 6 ) The localiii<\s from whicli the original seed samples were obtained are also 
recorded in an appendix. This infoimation will be helpful in understanding the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Indian mustards* (Authors' abbfrad). 


j 

Some soil-iieterogeneity trial* at Pu*a and the *ize and shape of 
esperimental plots. B. D. Bose. Und J. Agric. Sci. 5. 579) 


Results are reported of soil-heterogeneity experiments eondueled for thret* con- 
secutive years in the same fi»dd at Pusa with ]>arlev, whf’at and lentil-. 

The CO efficient of correlation between contiguous plots w as employed as an index 
of soil -heterogeneity according to Harris’ metl^oel and 1 x 6 and 2 x 6 coni))ination 
plots were made up for this purpose. AUhoufgh tln^ coefficients of correlation for 
these two kinds of combinations were not sigciificantly rliffererit from one another 
the presence of significant coefficients for eacifi combination (U iiotc s definitely that 
the field under consideration was not absolutely unifoim. 

Fisher’s analysis of variance was also enhployed to determine the drift in the 
fertility of the field with the same data. It/was found that there was a great deal 
of variation in the yields for columns and veijy little in the rows suggesting that there 
was a fertility gradient in this particular field which ran from west to east. This was 
further seen when contour maps of soil forlplily were drawm from results of plot 


3 delds. 

It is shown that Harris’ method of dejtermining soil -heterogeneity provides a 
measure of heterogeneity present in the wluple field but Fisher’s unalysi.^ of variance 
not only provides a measure of soil-heterog * iieity but also clearly «(‘ts forth the direc- 
tion of the fertility gradient and should, t tierefore, bo a more eomjirc hensive method 
for such work. 

A knowledge of the amount and direction of variability in the fijitility of any 
experimental field helps in the proper laying 5 out of yield or manurial trials in the right 
direction and gives a measure of the size anti t.hape of pk»t which ought to be employed* 
The results of the wheat trial have been epiploj ed to illustrate this fact. [Author's 


abstract)^ 
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Influence of Mmperatnre and maturity on tlie incidence of unn hemp and 
pigeon pea wilt at Puea* B. B. Mundkitb. {Ind» Agric. Set, 5^ 609) 

Wilt in sann iiernp and pigeon peas is caused at Pusa by I'usarlum raswfectum 
Atk. Weekly records of deaths iu the two crops indicated that high soil temjiera- 
tures, 2S-33®C,, favoured tho disease in sann hemp and low soil teiijperatui(jB,17-ii9^Ce, 
favoured the disease in pigeon peas. The simple and multifile coefficients of correlation 
gave significant values and further indicated that in sann hemp the correlation is 
positive and in pigeon peas, it is negative. It became apparent that sann hemp plants 
became resistant as they matured while tho pigeon pea plants became increasingly 
liable to attack by the fungus as they matured. It was also found that the \ allies of 
partial coefficient of correlation between wilt incidence and soil tempei ature oiiminal* 
ing the effect of maturity or between wilt incidence and maturity eliminating tliceficct 
of soil temperatures, were not significant, showing that the influence of soil tempera- 
ture and maturity was a combined one. {Aidhor's abstract). 


A note on the ina^tance of eterility in cotton. J. B. Hutohinson and 
P. D. Gadkari. J. Agric. 8ci. 5, 619) 


Two scorlle rogues appeared in a p'fire culture of “ Million Dolhir ” col ton grown 
in Trinidad B. \\. T. One of these storile plants was distinguished from tlie rest of 
tho population by its largo flowers and complete stf^rility. The other could not be 
distinguished from the rest of tho crop except by its almost complete stcrilily. A 
progeny of eleven plants was obtained from this plant. All were highly sterile ; one 
was abnormal in app('aranoe. Examination of pollen under the niicro.^cope showed 
that a very liigh proportion of grains w^as shrivelled and collapsed. 

A fertile Fj was obtained by crossmg with normal Million Dollar. 

Fj, back-cross and F, data showed t’hat sterility was inherited as a sim])l(' men- 
d^li an recessive. (Authors" abstract). 


I 

\ 

Investigations on the wound-i>ara8itilism if certain Fosaria. 

{Ind. J. Agrih. 8c%. 5, 632) 


Anil Mitra, 


The writer collected a number of F^usaria growing saprophytically. To test 
their parasitic proiiorties apples and potatoes were inoculated with six species of 
Fusariuni, viz.f F, campfoceras, F. viridkf F» diversisporum^ F. incarnatvm, F. 
semlteclnrn and F, monillforrae. F. moni\ ^orme was found after 35 days at reem 
temperature (19* 5® — 22* S®C.) to cause a gr^eat amount of rot (22*01 per cent) in both 
tho ** Kashmir ” and “ Hill ” varieties of (^pple.s. Potatoes on the other hand were 
attacked only by F. (F. solani var. j medtwm Wr.) which caused a dry rot. 

Salt^iats tested exhibited the same virulencojas their respective parents. As the Fttsaria 
that showed parasitic activities were capabjie of growing saprophytically it is possible 
that if they cannot infect healthy fruits ajid tubers, they may still cause a rot by 
getting into their tissues through accidental wounds. So far as the knowledge of the 
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writer goes fchero has been no previous Te\>OTt nhoni F . 7}W}nUfou)\c and F, vlridc 
(F, solani var. nieMum) as showing wound -parasitism of appks and potatoes n spcc- 
tively. (A uthoFa abstract). 


Studies on Pennisetum typhoide* (Burm.) Stapf and Hubbard [Syn- P. 
typhoideum (Rich.) ], the pearl millet. Part F. Spilielet bearing 
bristles. G. N. Rawgaswami Ayyangab, V. Gomathinayagam Pillai 
and P. V. Harihaban. {Ind. J. Agric. Sci. 5, 638) 

In PeitniaHtini tj/phoides (Burm.) — the pearl millet — ikelet b(‘nrinp: bristle s have 
been met with. Their examination sets down the bristle as tla' jirolontaiicn (>f the 
fascicle axis. The spikelet is borne as an appendage, near the < nd of ll.-is prole ugat'c n. 
(Autfiora' ahatraci). 


Studies on the determination of digestibility co^efficients. L A new 
method of experimentation and computation for directly obtaining the 
digestibility co-efficients of individual feed nutrients in a mixed 
ration. M. Carbery, Indubhusan Ohatterjee and Mb. Abdul Hye. 
{Ind. J. Vet. Sci. and Anim. Husb. 4, 295) 

Th<' autliors have first giv(‘ii a resume showing the difficuliic .s aKsoeialf d witli the 
prevailing method of calculating digestibilities? in a single feed or in a mixluie of more 
than QUO focnl. It has been shown that the dfigi^stibility values obtained from a defi- 
cient feed, wlrm applit'd (as is often the proiMi'dnre) to calculate the individual diges- 
tibilities of mixed foc'd, give uiindiable resiifits. The results witli assumed digesti- 
bilities from forc'ign publications are not alw ays applicable under local conditions. 

These tliflieulties led the anthers to mn)ke a new^ experimental design based cn 
graphical re presentiiti on and multiple regplf ssion equalicn. Per thi.s j uipose ^ix 
bullook.s were (livid(Kl into three jiairs and Oiicli pair was j)ut in turn undt'r Idb. 2-lb 
and 3-lb eakf‘ in a restricted randomised c;\<)*lic order. Paddv straw given ad lib. was 
the roughage a.nd linseed cake was the coric«gntrate. In this way eigldctn vahu h weio 
obtained, six under I -lb, six under 2-lb and .^ix under 3-lb combinations of cake. 1 In st* 
values were first worked out graphically as (follows : — 
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Here the x axis represents the different dose of cake consumed and y axis the com- 
binedconsumption of both straw and cake. The upper curve represents total consump- 
tion and the lower curve total digestion. By extrapolation the amount consumed and 
digested from straw is obtained whereas the amount digested from cake is obtained 
from the slope of the lower curve. In this way each of the individual components, 
tiz, , dry matter, organic matter, crude protoin, ether extract, crude fibre and nitro- 
gen-free extract, has been separately plotted out with the circle of error on mean. 

As a natural corollary to graphical method, the results have been also worked 
out by multiple regr^ ssion equation. 

In the case of straw and cake there were two unknowns. If a and b represent the 
digestible fractions of straw and cake respectively the linear relation is obtained as 
follows : 

y=»axi + bx, - (1) 

where y = amount digested from straw and cake, x^ = amount consumed from straw 
and X| == amount .-jdrned from cake. 

By the application of Gauss’s method equation (1) is converted into 

g X, y = ag Xi* -h bgx^xj (2) 

gxjy = agXjXj -f- bexg* (3) 

On these two equations the summations of the values of y^, Xg yg, Xg Xg, etc., have 
been applied and then by solving the equations the numerical values of a and b, ».e., 
the digestibilities of straw and coke have been worked out. In this way the 
individual digestibilities of all components hav^e been obtained ; and the statistical 
analysis of calculated and actual total digestion have given very satisfactory correla- 
tion CO efficients, except in the case of Crude fibre which is the only solitary instance 
where the result has been unsatisfacto-ry. The cause of it has also been suggested. 
The method of calculation has been fully^ described in appendix IV. 

On the whole the results appear to lie highly encouraging and is likely to remove 
a long felt want since it obviates the necessity of conducting separate trials by single 
feed followed by combined feed thus enabling direct estimation of individual digesti- 
bilities in a mixed ration. (T. C.). f 

I 

The relation of fruiting to vegetativi growth charactera in Carahao mango. 
Mmgifera indica L. S'. G. OAiAjNG and Fbux D. Lazo. {The Philippine 
Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 6, No^ 1.) 

\ 

From the observations made there set^ms to be little doubt that the growth cha- 
racters of the shoots and the number and Wrea of the leaves of tho Carabao mango 
tree are associated with its fruiting ability. . The following conclusions may be deduced 
from the foregoing data : \ 

1. There is a relation between the length and diameter of the twigs with fruiting. 
It is apparent that in the case of the non-blearing robust trees in this test there were 
an abundance of vegetative growths of th^ twigs-— length and diameter— compared 

I 
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with the bearing trees. On the other hand, the average hnigth and diameter of the 
twigs were less on the non-bearing unthrifty tioes than on the bearing trees, except 
in a few cases where the diameter was a little more than those of the bearing twigs. 

2. There is a relation between the loaf area and the number of leaves with fruiting. 
As the number of leaves increases, each with a less leaf area, the less fruitful the tree 
becomes as in the case of the non-bearing robust trees. On the' other hand, as they 
diminish both in number and dimension as in the case of the non-bearing unthrifty 
trees the less the trees become fruitful. 

3. In the case of tho bearing trees the average length and diameter of the bearing 
twigs were greater than those of the non-bearing twigs. And also there were more 
leaves but wif h loss leaf area. (Eairact of the avilwrs* conchisiona). 


I 

I 

} 

i 


J 


I 

I 
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THE WOODHOUSE MEMORIAL PRIZE 

We have received the following announcement from the Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bihar and Orissa : — 

In memory of Mr. E. J. Woodhouse, late Economic Botanist and Principal 
of Sabour Agricultural College, who was killed in action in Prance in 1917, a bien- 
nial prize in the form of a silver medal and books of a combined value of Rs. 100 
will be awarded to the writer of the best essay on a subject of botanical interest 
to be selected from the list noted below. The length of the essay should not exceed 
4,000 words. 

The competi^^<m is open to grad uates of Indian Universities and to Diploma 
holders and Licentiates of recognised! agricultural colleges in India who are not 
more than 30 years of age on the dat<i of submission of their essays. 

Papers should be forwarded to thi^ Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, 
Patna, before November 1st, 1935. 

Failing papers of sufficient merit no award will be made. Essays must be 
type-written on one side of paper only. 

1. Intergeneric hybrids and their importance to agriculture. 

2. The problem of rust of wheat in India. 

3. The constancy of agricultural and botanical characters of paddy and their 
suitability for being used in a scheme of classification. 

4. Rotation of crops in relation to the eradication of weeds, 

♦ 

I 

MEETING OF THE PERMANENT i COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

') 

The Permanent Committee of the Injtemational Institute of Agriculture at its 
Summer meeting recently concluded, afte^r disposing of several questions of inter- 
nal interest, then treated other subjects'; of an international order. 

The Committee resolved to collaborajto with the Hygiene Organisation of the 
league of Nations, with the object of ai^anging an International Exhibition of 
Rural Housing, to be held in Rome underl the auspices of the Italian Government 
in 1936, 
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It also n)ade certain modifications in tho regulations for the Agricultural 
Economic Committee, one of the Institute’s consultative organs, in order to secure 
more expeditious working, and received a report on the results of the Interna- 
tional Diplomatic Conference for tlic standardisation of the methods of wine analy- 
sis in inteniational trade, results to which considerable publicity has already 
been given. 

In addition the Permanent Committee aj>proved the report of the last meeting 
of the Joint Agricultural Consultative Committee held at Geneva, 28-29, May. 
This body is an organ of liaison between the Institute at Rome and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

The Committee also arranged for the rc]iresentation of tho Institute at various 
International Congresses to be held during the summer and autumn of the current 
year, and decided to invite the 6th International Congress of Horticulture to use 
the assembly hall and committee rooms of the Institute for the purposes of its forth- 
coming meeting. 




♦ He 


PLANT QUARANTINE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF ARGENTINA 

The following Supplement No. 2, dated March 9, 1935. issued by the United 
States Department <»f Agri('ultur<\ Bureau of Entomology and Idanl Quarantine, 
Washington, 1). C., is published for geiioraJ information. 


Plants and plant products for wiucn a Ph ytosanitary Certificate and 
AN Import Permit are required 

Recently issued Argentine enstoms regulations, baserl on the Decree of May 
6, 1932, as amended by that of July 7,. 1933 (see [>a.ge G, B. P. Q. 357) amplify 
paragraph 1 of article 1 of the decree oi May 6, 1932, as amended, by furnishing 
tlie following list of plants and ])laiit prjl)ducts which must be certified for export 
to Argentina : — • 


Almonds 
Aniseed 
Barley 
Beans 
Beet roots 
Birdseed 
Cacao bark 
Cacao beans 
Cane sugar 


i Fruits (fresli or frozen) 

I Fruits (dried, in general) 

, Garlic 

I 

Hazt'lnuts 

Herbs (aromatic and nonmedicinal) 
Herbs in general, obtained from plants 
Lupines 
Malt* 

Marjoram (wild) * 

XJ 2 
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Carob beans {Oeratonia siliqua) 

Cereals for food purposes 

Chestnuts 

Chicory coffee 

Chufa (Cyperus eaculentua) 

Cinnamon 

Clove-flower seeds 

Cloves 

Coconuts 

Coffee beans 

Com 

Fla?c 

Raisins 

Rice 

Rice bran 

Rico refuse or residuum 

Rye 

Saffron 


tv, yt 

Seeds (ground and their hulls) 

Millet 

Nuts (shelled or unshelled) 

Peas (green, whole, shelled, or crushed) 
Peanuts 

Peppers in general 

Peppers (chilli, whole or crushed) 

Pine kernels 

Pistachios 

Potatoes 

Prunes* 

Seeds for propagation f 
Stock feeds (nutriment for ^live-stock 
herbs and shoots of vegetables and 
plantb) 

Vegetables (not preserved) 

Wheat (whole or crushed) 

Yerba mate (Ilex paraguensia) 


Also plants (live, and their partf?, including cuttings, root-stocks, shoots, 
roots, bulbs, tubers, leaves ; fruits, fresh, dried or dissected ; seeds, etc., intended 
for propagation, consumption, or for industrial or medical use). 

From the above it would appear necessary for the shipper of any of the above- 
named products to transmit with each shipment a duly visaed certificate. In this 
connection, inspectors will continue to ^e guided by Foreign Plant Quarantines 
Memorandum No. 12. The special bilingual certificates will be used for fresh fruits 
only, and the standard form No. 376 will be used for all the other products men- 
tioned above. 





RESTRICTION OF IMPORTS INT^ THEU. S.&R OF SEEDS AND 
PLANTING MATERIAL, PLANTS AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS^ 

Translation of Decree No. 1232, dated, the 2Bth February, 1936, of the People’s 
Commissariat for Agriculture, U* S. S. R./ 

I. Imports into the U. 8 . S. R. of following articles are prohibited : 

1. Potatoes for consumption or for see^., bulbs, tubers and vegetables, in view 
oftha great prev^enoe abroad ofpojtato cancer, the potato moth, and the 
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Colorado-beetle and other diseases subject to quarantine regulations 
— diseases which are non-existent in the [J. S. S. R. 

Remarks : — ^For the purpose of carrying out scientific research work, the 
All-Union Institute for Plant Cultivation (Yaskhnil) is authorised to 
receive the above-mentioned articles from forwarding agencies, 
foreign firms and correspondents, either as indents or on the basis 
of an exchange agreement, provided the following regulations are 
strictly observed : — ■ 

A. The samples must be entirely free from infection of the diseases men- 

tioned in the quarantine regulations and must be sent together 
with a certificate to this effect in cases where such samples are 
received from the countries in which plant quarantine or protec- 
tion measures are in force ; 

B. Such material may be imported only through the following points : 

(а) potatoes via Leningrad ; 

(б) sweet potatoes via Leningrad or Moscow ; 

(c) other vegetables via Leningrad, Moscow i>r Odessa or VlaJivostock ; , 
{d) samples must not exceed 5 kilos net in weight. 

2. Citrus planting material from the following countries, where citrus can- 

cer is prevalent : — ^Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, India, Indo-Chhui, 
the Malay Wtates, Siam, the Plulippino Islands, Formosa, Ceylon, 
South Africa, Java and Japan. 

3. Citrus fruit from the countries mentioned in paragraph 2 into the (Geor- 

gian, Azerbaijan, Turkmen, Tadzhik and Uzbek Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Azov-Black Sea District. , 

4. Melons and water-melons from Persia and countries ini'ected by the melon 

fly — ^into the Turkmen Soviet Sbcialist Republic and the Stalingrad 
district. 

II. Imports into the U. S. S. R. of the undermentioned goods and materials, 
which are subject to quarantine inspectibn, are permitted to enter only via the 
following custom-houses, ports and frontier stations : — 

1. Cottou seed, irrespective of itfi origin or destination -wa Leningrad. 

2. Cotton fibre ^ 

(o) imported from North or Soifth America via Murmansk or Leningrad ; 

{b) from Egyi't, Turkey or Syrisj. •ia Odessa ; 

( 0 ) from the Igdyr district of Turimy via Markara ; 

(d) from Persia via Haudan (tc* Ashkabad) or Baku. 

i .» 
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Remarks : — ^From 1/XI to 1/IV the import of Persian cotton is permitted 
via Artuyk, Julfa and Shchakhtakhty. 

(e) from Afghanistan via Termoz ; 

(/) from Wostorn China via Baklita, Kliorgos (to Sufi-Kurgan, Kaiukol 

and Rybachiyo). 

3. The following planting materials — citrus, excluding imports from the coun- 
tries enumerated in paragraph 2 of Section I, fruit and berries, sub- 
tropical, decorative and foiestry species and of other live plants — via 
l^ningrad, Moscow, Niegoreloyo to Minsk, Bigosovo, Odessa, Batum, Poti, 
Sukhum, Baku, Termos, Haudan to Ashksbad, Hyat-Khodzhi Kzyl-Atre* 
sky Region, and Vladivostock. 

Remarks : — ^Thc import of goods and materials subject to quarantine 
measures and the inspection thereof shall be carried out according 
to the existing regulations, rules and instructions regarding the 
apT'’l^;ation of quarantine measures against agricultural and fores- 
try pests and diseases and against weeds. 

I 

♦ , ♦ 

j 

BELGIAN DECREE FOR SECURING FAIR DEALING IN AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The following Decree issued by the Governincut of Bt'lgium is published for 
general information : — 

(From the Echo de La Bourse of 3rd/4th March 1935) 

Royal decree with the object of securing fair dealing in agricultural and horticultural 

produce 

Report to the King : — Your Majesty, Belgian agriculture, realising the im- 
portant part it has to play in the nation’s fanance, continues to defend itself per- 
severingly and bravely against the diffi oulties imposed by the crisis and by foreign 
competition. 

But in modem times, Government .intervention is inevitable if we are to safe- 
guard the markets for home-reared and home-grown articles ; and in this connec- 
tion there is a call for an assurance of dealing and a guarantee to the consu. 
mer of the quality of the produce. It bannot be denied that the lack of such a 
guarantee is a serious handicap to our rural economy. 

Most oountries have already takeiji drastic measures to popularise add to 
increase the sales of home-produced articles, and to restrict the distribution of 
foreign agricultural produce. ) 
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The draft of the attached docroe will to a certain extent allow such steps to 
be taken as the requirements of the internal and external trade in Belgian agri- 
cultural products demand. 

Text of the Decree : — By virtue of the first article, section ITT (c) and (d) of 
the Law dated 31st July 1934, as prolonged and complctod by those dated 7th 
December 1934, by which cert a in j)Owers for economic and financial reform and the 
lowering of public expenditure were assigned to the King 

At the suggestion of Onr Cabinet, 

We have decreed and do decree : 

Article 1. — Such agricultural and horticultural produce as Our Minister of 
Agriculture sliall specify shall not l>c offered or exposed for sale, sold, delivered, 
imi)orted or exported, unless the country of origin, and the quantity and quality 
of the goods are clearly shown. 

Our Minister of Agriculture will define these conditions ; he will lay down 
the steps to be taken by the administration to secure control, and the rules to be 
obR<Tved by individuals in order to give reality to the control. In particular, he 
will defiiK^ the methods by which certain articles are to be offered to the public. 

Article IJ, — ^Without prejudicing the powers of the judicial })olice officials, 
the gendarmes or the parochial police officers and constables — the state agricul- 
tural officers, the state advisers in live-stock-rearing, the state veterinary inspec- 
tors, the state advisers in horticulture, the officers of the special phyto-patholo- 
gical service and the customs officials, are specially detailed to discover and report 
infringements of the decrees p«assed under the authority of article I and infringe- 
ments of article TV, 

Judicial police officials and the officers and constables defined in the above 
paragraph have the right of access to warehouses, stalls, depots, dumps, stations, 
trucks, and vehicles. They may take away samples. Public bodies, transpoH 
contractors, agriculturists and horticulturists and traders, with their subordinates 
are bound to give them information and to forward to them any useful documents. 

Article III* — Infringements of the decrees passed under the authority of 
article I will be punished hy imprisonment for eight days up to a month and a fine 
of 26 to 1,000 francs ; or by either of those penalties singly. 

The produce will be eonfiscated if it belongs to the guilty person, to his employ- 
er, Or to the society or association on whose behalf ho offered or exposed it for 
sale, sold it, delivered it, imported or exported it. 

In the case of a second offence the term of imprisonment and the fine may 
bo doubled. 

Article IV . — ^Withotit prejudicing the application of the severest penalties 
?iUowed hj the criminal code, the following will be punished by imprisonment for 
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a fortnight up to six months and a fine of 100 to 2,000 francs, or by either of these 
penalties singly : — 

1. Any one who forges or falsifies, or makes fraudulent use of any certificate 
mark, label or sign specified or permitted, by Our Minister of Agriculture in any 
decree made under the authority of article I ; 

2. Any one who, in a certificate swears falsely to the country of origin, quan- 
tity and quality of any agricultural or horticultural produce offered or exposed 
for sale, sold, delivered, imported or exported by him ; or wlio makes fraudulent 
use of any such certificate ; 

3. Anyone who knowingly offers or exposes for sale, sells, delivers, imports 
or exports agricultural or horticultural produce, which he pretends or falsely 
alleges to be controlled by the authorities, or affirms it to be so by means of an 
invoice or label, or by means of a method of packing or any other procedure cal 
ciliated to deceive as to its country of origin ; 

4. Any one whr -<jsist8 the inspections and removal of samples mentioned in 
article II ; any Oxie who refuses to give information or to furnish documents demand- 
ed from him by virtue of that article, or who knowingly gives incorrect informa- 
tion or furnishes incorrect dooumei ts. 

Produce concerned in an offer oi* exposal for sale, a sale, a delivery, an impor- 
tation or an exportation vitiated by any of the infringements defined in I and III, 
is confiscated when it is the property of the guilty person, his employer or the 
society or association for whoso benefit he offered or exposed it for sale, sold it, 
delivered it, imported or exported it. 

The court may order the sentence to be published in one or more papers, or 
to be placarded in such places and for so long as they may think fit, at the expense 
of the guilty party. 

In the case of a second offence, the term of imprisonment and the fine may 
be doubled, and the court may order the closing for a week to a year of the pre- 
mises of the guilty party, his employer or the society or association for whose bene- 
fit he offered or exposed for sale, sold, delivered, imported or exported the produce. 

Article V . — A second offence, for the purposes of articles III and IV is deemed 
to have been committed when the second infringement occurs less than five years 
after a sentence delivered under the authority of the present decree has ac- 
quired the force of statute. 

Article VI . — ^Book I of the criminal. code, not excepting chapter 7 and article 
85, is applicable to infringements of the' present decree. 

Article VII . — Our Minister of Agriculture is to put the present decree into 
force. 

Qiven at Brussels. 26th February 1^35^ 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE METHODS OF WINE ANALYSIS 

There was recently hold in Rome at the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture an International Diplomatic Conference, which resulted in an International 
Convention for the Standardization of Wines in international trade. This Con- 
ference was the outcome of a resolution of the Monetary and Economic Conference 
of London, June 1933, and was held in conjunction with the International Wine 
Office. The representatives of 12 States were present and the Convention itself 
has been lodged with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Italy, where it is open for 
signature by other States interested. 

♦ 

♦ « 

THE MAYNARD-GANGA RAM PRIZE. 

In 1925 tho late Sir Canga Bam, Kt., C. I.E., M.V.O., R.B., Lahore, with that 
generosity for which he was so w^oll known, handed over to the Punjab Govorn- 
inent a sum of Rs. 25,000 for the endowment of a prize of the value of Rs. 3,(K)0 
to be called the Mayna-rd-Ganga Ram Prize and to be awarded every throe years, 
for a discovery, or an invention, or anew practical method which will tend to 
increase agricultural juoduction in the Punjab on a paying basis. The competitiou 
is oj)en to all throughout the world. Government servants are also eligible to 
compote for it. 

Entries for the next award were invited by the Slst December, 1933. None 
of the entries was considered to bo of sufficient merit and it has beoi decided by 
the Managing Committee of the prize that tlie award should be postj)oned for 
another year and that further entries should reacli the Director of Agriculture^, 
Punjab, Lahore, on or before tho 31st December, 1035. 




Applications are invited for The Ma 3 mard-Ganga Ram Prize ” of the value 
of Rs. 3,000 which will be awarded for a discovery, or an invention, or a new 2 )rae- 
tical method tending to increase agricultural production in the Punjab on a pay* 
ing basis. The prize is open to all, irrespective of caste, creed or nationality, and 
Government servants are also eligible for competition. The applicants should 
prove that some part of their discovery, invention, etc., is the result of w ork done 
after the prize was founded in 1925. The Managing Committee reserves to itself 
the right of withholding or postponing the prize, if no satisfactory achievement 
is reported to it. All entries in competition for the next award should reach the 
Ihreetor of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore, on or before tho 31st December, 1935. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL (ENGLAND) 

Change in Sborbtaryshif. 

With the approval of the Lord President and after consultation with tlie 
President of the Royal Society, the Agricultural Research Council have appointed 
Dr. E. J. Butler, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.So., M.B., F.R.S., Director of the Imperial 
Mycological Institute, to succeed Sir William Dampier as Secretary. 

Dr. Butler was educated at Queen’s (now University) College, Cork, wheie 
he was senior scholar, and at the Royal University of Ireland, where he graduated 
M. B. with Honoursin 1898. He visited Paris, Antibes, and Freiburg with a Travel- 
ling Fellowship in Botany (1861 Exhibition). In 1901 Dr. Butler was appointed 
Cryptogamic Botanist to the Government of India, in 1906 Imperial Mycologist, 
India, and in 1919 Joint Director of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, 
India. In 1920 he became Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, and 
in the same year was ‘a ppointed Director of the Imperial Bureau of Mycology (now 
the Imperial M^’^roloigical Institute) at Kew. He has been a member of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council for four years, a member of the Advisory Council, Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, and President of the British Myoolo- 
gical Society and of the Association of Economic Biologists. 




Personal Notes, Appointments and Transfers, Meetings and 

Conferences, etc. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has been pleased, under the 
provisions contained in the last sentence of Rules I and 43 of the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Imj)erial Couixcil of Agricultural Research, to appoint the following 
as members of the Council and also as members of its Advisory Board, with effect 
from the dates noted against their names : — 

Mr. G. K. Devadhab, M.A., C.I.E., Servants of India Society, Poona — 
23rd May, on which date he relinquished his previous membership 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and its Advisory 
Board. 

Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, M.A., L.T., P.S.S., Statistician, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research — 3rd July 1936. 

Sardar Datar SiNOii, Proprietor of a Cattle and Dairy Farm at 

Montgomery — 3rd July 1936. 

Diwai\ Bahadur A. Ramasavami Mxjdaliar, B.A., B.L., Madras— 3rd 
July 1936. 


Under Rule 1 (14) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India have re- 
elected Sir Joseph Kay, Kt as the representative of the European business com- 
munity on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, with effect from the 23rci 
May 1935, on which date he relinquished liis existing membership of the Coumnl 
under the proAusions of Rule 6 (3) of the said Rules and Regulations. 


Under Rule 1 (15) of the Rules and Regulations of the imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry haA’e elected Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta as the represen tatiA'c of the 
Indian business community on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Researclii 
with effect from the 23rd May 1936, in the vacancy caused by the relinquishment 
under Rule 6 (3) of the said Rules and .Regulations, of his seat on the Council by 
Mr. Walohaiid Hirachand. 

A 
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Under Rule 1 (37) of the Rules and Regulations of the Imperial Counoil of 
Agrioultural Research, the Government of Assam have nominated Rai Sahib 
Sbjsh Chandba Ghosb, G.B.V.C., in charge of the office of the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, on the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
with effect from the 23rd May 1935, in the vacancy caused by the reb'nquishment 
under Rule 5 (3) of the said Rules and Regulations, of his seat on the Council by 
Mr. GimtT Pbasanna Sen, G.B.V.C. 

Rai Bahadur Malik Chaban Das, I.S.S., Secretary, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, has been permitted to retire from Gkivemment service 
with effect from the 16th July 1936. 


Mr. N. C. Mehta, I.C.S., Ixas boon appointed Secretary, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Res*^ ..ch, with effect from the forenoon of the 12th August 1936. 

Col. A. Olvee, C.B., C.M.G., P.R.C.V.S., Animal Husbamlry Expert, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, has.* been granted leave on avei age jMiy, ez-Fivlia 
for four months, witli effect from the 19th August 1936, with permission to 
prefix Sunday, the 18th August 1936. 


Mr. F. Wane, F.R.C.V.S., T.V.S., Director, linjierial Institute of Veterinary 
lle8earch,Mukte8ar, has been appointed, with oflect from the 19lh August 1935, to 
officiate as Animal Husbandry Expert, Imperial Council of Agricidtural Research, 
vice Col. Olvbe, granted leave. 


The Indian Central Colton Committee 


Rao Bahaidur D. Ananda Rao, B.So. (Bdin-), Director of Agriiiult ure, Madras, 
has been nominated by the Government of Madras to bo a member of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, as the representative of the Madras Agricultural 
, Department, vice Mr. S. V. Ramahvbte, I.C.S., resigned". 


Mr. A. A. Sabantidb3 has been nominated by the Bombay Chamber of 
(Jommeroe to bea member of the Indis^ Central Cotton fkimmittee, Bombay, 
vice Mr. M. Dtibutti, resigned. } 



t»kRSONAL notes, APt»01NTMKNTS AND TRANSFERS, ETC. "iVt 

The Indian Lac Gess Committee 

Xn accordance with rule 4 of the Indian Lac Rules the i’olU)wiiviir iiiembei s 
of tlie Indian Lac Cess Committee, whoso term of office expiro<l ou the Jilst .Inly 
1935, have been renominated by their res]) 0 (;tive (JovernmeiitH and constituciujy 
as members of the Indian Lac Cess Committee with effect from the Ist August 
1936 

(1) Mr, J, L. Mbrbiman, I.C.S., nominated by the Government of Bihar and 

Orissa. 

(2) Pandit IIamnath Bhadupotey, nominated i)y the Government of 

Central Provinces. 

(3) Mr. E. H. Marshall, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


The Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research 

Mr. M. W. Saybb,B.A., Dip. Agri. (('antab.), I.A.S., Officiatii^g Imperial Agri- 
culturist and eloint Director, Im]wial Institute of Agricultural Bescarcli, Pusa, 
lias been granted leave on average paj' out of fudia for 3 months and 18 days with 
effect from the 13th June 1936, with permission to affix to it the Puja holi<lays 
and a Sunday from the Ist to the 13th October 1935. 


Rao Baliadur B. Viswanath, F.I.C., P.C.S., Imperial Agricultural Chemist, 
lias hoen ap})ointed, with effect from the 13th June 1935, officiate as Joint 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, in ad<lilion to Ids own 
duties. 


Mr. Abjitn Singh Man, L. Ag,, Assistant Agriculturist, has been appointed 
to hold charge, in addition to his own duties, of the current duties of t lie post of 
Imperial Agriculturist, with effect from the 13th Juno 1935, vice Mr. M. 
Sayer. 


• The Imperial InsfUtUe of Veterinary Refivarch 

The services of Mr. F. Ware, F.R.O.V.S., I.V.S., Diro(dor, Imperial Instit ute 
of Veterinary Research, Muktosar, have been placed at the disiiosal of the Imperial 
Coimcil of Agricultural Research, for appointment as Animal Husbandry Expert, 
with effect from the 13th August 1936« 
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Mr. J. R. Hapdow, B*So., M.R.C.V.S., D.V,S.M., I.V.S., Veterinary Research 
Officer, in charge of the Serological Section at the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research, Muktesar, has been appointed to officiate as Director of the Institute 
in addition to his own duties, with effect from the 13th August 1936, vice Mr. F. 
Wabb. 


Mr. M. Y. Mangbtjlkab, M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.T.V.M. (Edin.), Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services, Central Provinces, has been api)ointed Assistant 
Pathologist, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Muktesar, with effect 
from the 6th July 1935, until further orders. 


Madras 

Mr. M. C. Chebiyan, B.A., B.So. (Edin.), D.T.C. (Loudon), Lecturer in 
Entomology, Agricultural CJollege, Coimbatore, has l>eon appointed to Category 5 
of Class I of the Madras Agricultural Service and to officiate as Government Ento- 
mologist, Coimbatore, with effect from the 20th July 1936 or date of taking 
(jharge, vice Dr. T. V, Ramakbishna Ayyab retiring from Government servi<*e. 


Mr. P, N. Kbishka Ayyae, B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Entomology, Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, has been appointed to Category 7 of Class T of the 
Madras Agiicultural Service and to officiate as Lecturer U\ Entomology, Agricul- 
tural College, Coimbatore, with effect from the 20th July 1935 or dai€) of taking 
charge, vice Mr. M. C. Chbriyan. 


Mr. S. Ramaohandba Ayyak, Assistant, Entomology Section, Third Grade, 
has been appointed a member of the Madras Agricultural Service in Category 7, 
(Entomology Branch) of Class I, and to officiate as Assistant Entomologist with 
effect from the date of taking charge. 


A \ 

Mr. E. SwAHi Bao, L.Ag., Assistant l^irector of Agriculture, Kumool, has 
been granted leave on average pay without medical certificate for one month and 
fifteen days from date of relief. 
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Mr. T, S. Ramasttbrahmanya Ayyae, Permanent AHsistant in Chemistry, 
I Grade and Officiating Assistant Agricultural Cliemist, (‘oimbatoro, has Iwen 
appointed a full member of the service in Category 7 of (7Iass T of the Madras 
Agricultural Service with effect from the 14th May 19:i5, wire Mr. K. S. Vtswana- 
THA Ayyab, retired. 


Mr. B. M. Lakshmipathi Mudamyak, Eshitc M(‘chani<'al Engineer, Agri- 
cultural College, Coimbatore, has been appoinied full memlwr in Category 2, f'lass 
IT, of the Madras Agricultural Service, with effect from the 15th Jime 1932. 

Jtt 

Mr. K. Kailasam Ayyar, G.B.V.O., Superintendent, Serum Institute, Madras, 
has been appointed to be Acting Principal, Madras Veterinary College, i»icr 
Mr. T. J. Httrley, on other duty. 

Mr. R. Narasinqa Rao, G.B.V.C., Dist.rid, V(ae,iiiarv Officer, Madra.s, has 
been appointed to l>e Suiierintendent, Serum ln.stitiitf, Madra- , vice Mr. K. Kaila. 
SAM Ayyar, on other duty. 


Mr. L. Kumaraswami, Veterinary Assistant .Surgeon in the Selection Grade, 
has been appointed to Category 4 of Class I of the Madras N’eteriuary Service and 
posted as Acting District Veterinary Officer, Madras, vici’ Mr. R. N ARASiNfiA Rao, 
on other duty. 


Mr. W. J. D’Costa, G.M.V.C., District Veterinary Officer, Trichinopoly, has 
lieen granted leave on average pay for three months and seventeen days and on 
half average pay for one year eight months and six days in continuation thereof 
from the let July 1935, preparatory to retirement. 

sit 

Mr. R. SwAMiNATHAN, Acting District Veterinary Officer, Bezwadu, has been 
appointed as Acting District Veterinary Officer, Trichinopoly, vice Mr. W. .1. 
D’Costa, granted leave preparatory to retirement. 


Mr. C. Vbnkataratnam Cheoti, G.M.V.C., District Veterinary Officer, has 
been appointed, on return from lecve, as District Veterinary Officer, Bezwada. 
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Bombay 

Mr. L. S. S. Kumab, M.Sc. (Lend.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C., has been confirmed in 
the post of Economic Botanist to Government in Class I of the Bombay Agrioub 
tural Service. 


Mr. K. R. S. Aiyab, Lecturer at the Bombay Veterinary College, has been 
appointed as Assistant Professor at the College with effect from 4th September 
1935, Dice Mr. K. B. Naie, proceeding on leave. 


Bengal 

Mr. A. R. MAJ.IK, M.A., B.Sc. (Ediiu), Deputy Diiector of Agriculture, Nor- 
thern Circle, has l»een ^pointed to be Senior Marketing Officer, Biuigal, with 
effect from the 7th ffebmary 1936. 

Uai Sahib Taba Nath Hay, Inspr^ctor of Agricultural Schools, has been 
appointed to act as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Northern Circle, in the Bengal 
Higher Agricultural Service, with effect from the 7th Febniary 1936, until 
further orders, vice Mi'. A. R. Mamk, appointed to bo Senior Marketing Officei'. 


Mr. P. K. Biswas, District Agricultural Officer, has been appointed to act 
as Inspector of Agricultural Schools in the Bengal Lower Agricultural Service, 
with effect from the 7th Febniary 1936, until further orders, vice Rai Sahib Tara 
Nath Rav, 


Punjab 

Khan Bahadur M. Fatbh-ud-Din, M.B.E., B.A., M.R.A.S., A.R.H.S., I.A.S., 
Deputy Directxir of Agriculture, Jullundur, has been granted leave on average 
pay ear-India for eight months, with effect from the 1st July 1936. 

Mr. Hamid Ghulam Sadik, B.A. {Oxon^, Extra Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture, Jullundur, has been appointed in charge of the duties of Deputy Director 
(*f Agriculture, Jullundur, with effect from thi^ Ist July 1936, vice Khan Bahadur 
M. Fatbh-ud-Din, M.B.E., on leave. . j 
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Mr. Harnam SiNCiH, Aj/ricAiltural AsHistaul (A (lanH), OiUseed Ji(‘.soarc,li Siib- 
siation, Ludhiana, has Ikh'ii apj)oint(*(l Ofii(*iating Extra Assistant Liroctor of 
Agrioulturo, Jtillundur, with effect from the Jst July 1935, vice Mr. Hamid 
Ghitlam Sadik. 


Khan Sahib Aoha Yusaf Ali Khan, in charge of the duties of Deputy Dire( 3 - 
tor of Agriculture, Montgomery, has been appointed Dt^puty Direcjtor of Agricul- 
ture, Montgomery, in the Punjab Agricultural Service, Class I, with eflect from the 
Ist April 1935, against the post sanctioned for the Multan Circle. 



Mr. Charan Singh, Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, Hansi, has been 
appointed in charge of the duties of JX^puty l)ir(‘(*tor of Agriculture, Multan, with 
effect from the 1st May 1935, in the special temporary post ereatod against the 
leave vacancy of Sardar Sahib S. 8 . Khabak Singh, I.A.8., and vacated by Khan 
Sahib Agha Yusaf Aia Khan. 

Mr. Gurdial Singh, Ofliciating Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Julluudur, has been transfejred to Multan with effect from the 15t)i June 1935. 
subject to the lien of Khan Sahib A(JHa Yusaf Ali Khan. 

A 

Mr. Amanat Khan, B.Sc. Agri. (Edin.), resumed cliarge of his appointment as 
Extra Assistant Director of Agriculture, Lyallj)!!!, on the 20th July 1935, on 
reversion from th(3 temporary povst of Deputy Director of Agri(‘iilturc, Lyallpur. , 

Mr. Jasw'^ant Singh, B.A., Extra Assistant Consm vator of Forests, has been 
appointed Extra Assistant Diieetor of Agri<mlture (Fruit), Lyallpur, witlj effect 
from the 11th July 1935, on his services being placed at the disposal ot the Agricul- 
tural Department and relieving Mi‘. Dalip Singh who reverts to the Forest 
Department. 


Mr. Lal Singh, B. Sc. (Hons.), M*Sc. (Calif.), on return from leave, resumed 
charge of the post of Fruit SjXHaalist, Lyallpur, on the forenoon of 18th October 
1934, relieving S. Bal Singh who reverted to the temporary post <»f Assistant 
Fruit Specialist, Lyallpur. 
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LaJa Tbhl Bah, Agrioultural Assistant (A Glass), Manager, Agricultural 
Farm, Bohtak, has been appointed Agriculturist, Dry Fanning Research Scheme, 
Bohtak, in the Punjab Agricultural Sendee, ndth effect from the let July 1936, 
in a temporary post created for the Dry Farming Besewoh Scheme and on pro- 
bation for one year. 


Mr, SnKH Dayal, M.Sc. (Pb.), Agricultural Assistant (A Class), Chemical 
Section, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been appointed Soil Physi- 
cist, Dry Farming Research Scheme, Bohtak, in the Punjab Agricultural Service, 
with effect from the 1st July 1936, in a temporary post created for the Dry Far- 
ming Research Scheme, and on probation for one year. 


Mr. H. R. Saini, M.Sc., B.Sc. (EJin.), Fodder Specialist, Sirsa, has betm grant- 
ed leave on average pay for three months, with effect from the 16th July 1936. 

i 


Mr. J. S. Qulbbi, M.A., LL.B., F.)E.S., on return from leave, resumed charge 
of the post of Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, Ptmjab Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, on the forenoon of the 1st July 1935. 


Jik. 

Mr. L. W. Smith, Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been 
granted leave on average pay for 6 months (e«-India) with effect from 4th April 
1936. 


Mr. W. S. Rbad, P.V.S., Assistant Superintendent (Fodder), Government 
Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been appointed Officiating Su})erintendent, Government 
Cattle Farm, Hissar, with effect from the 4th April 1936, vice Mr, L, W. Smith, 
granted leave. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan, P.V.S., Deput 3 ^ Supexintendent (Stock), Government 
Cattle Farm, Hissar, has been apiwinted Officiating Assistant Superintendent 
(Fodder), Government Cattle Farm, Hissar^ with effect from the 4th April 1936, 
vice Mr. W. S. Rbad, appointed SuporintendAnt, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 
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Mr. Baldbo Singh, G.P.V.C., P.V.S., Deputy Superintendent, Civil Veteri- 
nary Department, Hissar, has been appointed Officiating Deputy Superinten- 
dent (Stock), Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, with effect from 4th April 1936, 
vice Sh. Mohammad Jan, apjrointed Officiating Assistant Superintendent (Fodder). 
Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 


Mr. Jainti Ram, P.V.S., Temporary De])uty Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Gurgaon, has been appointed to carry on the duties of the Deputy 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, Hissar, in addition to his own 
duties, without extra remuneration, with effect from th(< 4th April 1935, vice 
Ch. Baldbo Singh. 


Mr. ^amar-ud-Dun Butt, P.V.S., Deputy Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Rawalpindi, retired from the (Government service with effect from 
the 1st July 1935 


Burma 

Mr. Bwin Gyi, Veterinary Inspector, has been appointed as Veterinary 
Superintendent, on probation for one "year, with effect from the date on which 
he assumes charge of his new duties. 


Bihar and Orissa 

* 

Mr. Promode Ranjan Hansdah Aoharjbe has been appointed to be Junior 
Marketing Officer, Bihar and Orissa Marketing Scheme, with effect from Ist June 
1935. 

Ih 

Mr. TWTatjtt.at. Habinabatan Jani has been appointed to be Junior Marketing 
Officer, Bihar and Orissa Marketing Scheme, with effect from 28th May 1936. 

4 

Mr. Pbbm Chandra Varma has been appointed to be Junior Marketing 
Officer, Bihar and Orissa Marketing Scheme, with effect from 24th May 1936. 
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Central Provinces 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


The Governor iti Council and the Hon’ble the Ministers have heard with great 
regret of the death of Major R. F. Stirling, Director of Veterinary Services 
in the Central Provinces. Major Stirling was atta(^he(^ to the British 
Expeditionary Force on the Western Front during the Great War. On 
the conclusion of hostilities he entered the seivice of the Central Provinces 
Government on the 8th April 1020, as Second Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, and was pla(;ed in charge of the Department on the 22nd 
February 1928. The contributions which he made to the development of preven- 
tive methods of inoculation for the diseases of cattle earned him a reputation 
extending beyond the limits of the IV>vince, and his professional skill, allied to 
great enthusiasm - aiis work, made his seven years of oifice notable in the history 
of the Department. His loss will be severely felt. 


Aamm 

Babu Binodb Bbhaei Das, B.Ag., Suj)erintendent of Agriculture oh special 
duty, has been allowed leave on average pay for four mf)nth8 with effect from the 
Ist June 1935, or from any subsequent date on whicli he may avail himself of it. 


Rai Sahib Seisb Chandea Ghosh, G.B.V.C., Veterinary Inspector, has been 
appointed temporarily to be D(*puty Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary 
department, Assam, in the Assam Veterinary Service, Class 11, and has been 
placed temporarily in charge of the Civil Veterinary Department, Assam, with 
eflfect from the Jst July 1935, until further orders. 




NEW BOOKS 

On Ag^rioulture and Allied Subjects. 

Preservation of Farm Animals. Ry H. (iehlot, Dip. Agri. (Wye), 
M. R. A. S. E. (Loud.). (Jodhpur : Udaya Art Printing Press.) Price Rs. 2. 

The Path of the Gopatis. By Zilpha (jarruthers. Illiisirated by Jezzio 
Gillespie, (National Dairy Council, 91b Sf>uih Michigan Avenue, Chicago). 

Studies on the BJcology of Coffee Plantations in East Africa. 1 : The Climate 
and Eco-Cliraates of (Coffee Plantations. By Kirkpatrick, T. W. Imp. 8vo. 
Pp. 66+26 plates. (Amani : East African Agricultural Research Station ; 
London : The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1935.) 5rS. 

Variations in the Composition of Milk. By Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Bulletin No. 16. Roy. 8vo. Pp. v+22+3 plates. (rx)n(lon : H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1935). 6d. net. 

Experiments in Table Poultry Production. By Ministry of Agricnlf-ure and 
Fisheries. Bulletin No. 91. Roy. 8vo. Pj). v + 59. (London: If. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1935). b*?. net. 

Investigations into the Problem of Milk witli a Low Content of Solids-iiot- 
Fat. By M. N. Nicholson, B.Sc., and G. E. Lesser, N. D. A., N. D. D. Bulletin 
No. XLVI. (University of Reading, Department of Agriculture. 193J). 

The Poultry -K(*eper’s Text-book. By E. T. Brown, F. L. S. 2nd Edition. 
P}). 320, with 150 figs. (London : Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1934). Price fi.s*. 



List of Pablioations of the Imperial Agrioaltnral Bnresuz (1^-86.) 


I. Obtazkabub bboh thjd Imfbbiax Bureau of Soil Soibkoe» Hothamstbu Expbbz- 
BCENTAL Station, Harpbndun, Hicrtb 

[All puhUcaHone are sent post free frotn the Imperial Bureau of Soil Science] 


7. Technical Communications 


Price 


29. Soil, Vegetation and Climate. By Q. V. Jacks. Pp. 43 . . 2s. 

30. The Determination of Exchangeable Bases in Soils. Pp. 35 . • 2s. 

31. Soil Defioietioies and Plant Diseases. By G. V. Jacks andH. 

Scherbatoii. Pp. 48 2s. 

32. Tea Soils. By Bfarold H. Mann. Pp. 66 2s. 


2, Publications relating to Soils and Fertilizers 

Monthly lists, with brief abstracts of all current papers and pamphlets indexed 
by the Bureau. The papers are classiiied by subjects, according to the Decimal Classi- 
lioation, and the lists are duplicatf^l in a convenient form for cutting out the separate 
entries and filing them in an index, if required. 

Price lOr. per annum, post free, separate copies, each .... It. 


3. Monthly Letters 

These consist of short accounts of outstanding pieces of recent research and of 
matters of general interest connected with the Bureau's activities. They are sent free, 
within the British Empire, to all recipients of publications relating to Soils and Fer- 
tilizers. Outside the Empire, or when sold separately, a charge of 4a. per annum is 
made. 

Separate copies, each 

4. Publications on Soil Science issued from the Empire Overseas 

Bibliographical lista, 1933, 1934, each Is* 

5. Recerht Developments in Soil Analysis 

A quarterly supplement to ‘ Publications relating to Soils and Fertilizers,' 
containing full descriptions of recently published analytical methods, each. 
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6. Annual Reports Price 

Nos. 5 and 6^ each . . . . 6d. 


7. Lists of Reprints Available on Loan 

No. 1 ... 

Subsequent issues, each 

5. Miscellaneous Publications 

Bibliography of publications relating to Coffee Soils and Fertilizers 
(1934). Pp. 65 2s, 

9. Bibliography of Soil Science^ Fertilhers and General Agronmny, 

A oomploto referenco book to the recent literature of soil and allied sciences. The 
bibliography contains over 6,000 classiiied references, a comproheiisivo subject index, 
lists of some 4,000 authors and 800 journals and periodicals, and a concise account 
of the system of classification used. 

Crown octavo. Pp. XXXI -j- 473. Bound in clotli .... 25s. 

Special Publication 

The Kutamorphism of Igneous Bocks under Humid Tropical Conditions. (By the 
late Professor Sir John Burchmore Harrison, C. M. Q. Published on behalf of the 
British Association and Demerara Proprietors Ltd., this monograph gives a detailed 
account of the author’s work, during thirty *sev6n years in British Guina, on the 
processes of laterization.) 

Crown quarto ; 80 pp., with a foreword by Sir E. J. Russell and a preface by 
Professor F. Hardy ........... 5s. 

II. Obtain ABLs: fbom th a Impxuual Bukkau op Pi ant GifiNKTics (por chops otheh 
THAN Hhbbagb). Plant Bbbeding Institute, School op Agbicultube, Cam* 
BRIDaB 

i. Journal 

Plant Breeding Ahstracis. Annual subscription . . . 1 5s* 

2, Occasional papers 

• Breeding Resistant Varieties, 1930-33 (Supplement) .... 2s. * 

HI. Obtainablb fbom thr Impkbial Buheav op Plant Genetics (Bkbbage 
Plants), Welsh Plant Bhek >iNa Station, Aobicultuhal Bitildinos, 
Alexandra Road, Aberystwyth, Wales 

1 . Herbage Abstracts^ which appears quarterly, deals with literature from all parts 
of the world on grassland and forage crop research and practice. An effort is made 
to reduce the interval between the aiipeaianoe of a paper and of its abstract to a liuni-* 
mum. 


. 1^. 6d. 
ad. 
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2. Herbage Reviews represents the only Journal published in English which deals 
exclusivoly with grassland and forage crops. Contributions and correspondence are 
welcomed from all investigators on this subject, with the reservation that it is to be 
\inderstood that no scientific paper representing the results of original (not yet pub- 


lished) research can be considered for publication. 

Price 

Inclusive annual subscription 

Single numVjcrs 


Occasional papers 

Bulletins — 

14. Grassland Research in Australia. Future programme and contri- 
butions on pasture technique, February, 1934 • . . • . 

15. Grassland and Forage Crops in Thuringiui Ciseohoslovakia and 
Hungary. Ry R. G. Whyte and Collaborators. August, 1934 ... 3s 6(/. 

16. The Theoretical Significance of Vernalization. By N. A. Maximov. 

December, 1934 . . . . . . . . . . . 2^, Gd. 

IV, Obtainable fbom the Impekial Bube^u of Fbuit Production, East Mallino 
Research Station, east Mallino, Kent 

Journal 

Horticultural Abstracts, A quarterly abstract publication of current 
horticultural literature. Vol. IV. Annual subscription . . . 15«. 

Single copy 4s. 

Technical Communication 

5. The ‘ Dogoneratiou * of the Strawberry, 1934. D. Akonhead, R. V, 

Harris, G. H. Berkeley, A. M. Massee ....... 2s, 

Occasional Paper 

Annotated Bibliography on Bitter-pit, 1934 ...... Is, 6rf. 

Other Publications 

Index to Vols. I — X of the Journal of Pomology and Horticultural 
Science, 1933, Compiled by Bureau. Published by the Editors of the Journal 
of Pomology and Horticultural Science. Available from the Bureau . . Bs. 

V. Obtainable fbom the Imperial Bureau of Agricultural pARASiroLooy, 
Institute of Agricultural PABAsiTOLOtn*, Winches Farm Drive, HATraBLD 
Road, St. Albans, Herts ^ 

Bibliogi'aphy of Helminthology : for the yejar 1932 (including subject 
index to titles), 97 pp. Library Edition, bound} in cloth .... 10s. Od 
Stiff paper cover only . . . . 8«« 
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Price 

Bibliography of Helminthology: for the year 1933 (including subject 
index to titles). Library Edition, bound in cloth . . . . 10 a. 6d. 

Stiff paper cover only ......... 8 a. 

Helminthological Ahatracts, — Issued in six parts annually by the JatArnal of Helmin- 
thology : incorporates abstracts prepared by the Bureau of original papers on applied w 
helminthology . 

Subscription price for Vol. Ill (1934), post free ..... 30 a. net 
The Bearing of the Physiology of Parasitic Nematodes on Iheir Treat- 
ment and Control (post free) ......... 3a. 

VT. Obtainable from the Imperial Bureau of Animal Genetics, Institute of 
Animal Genetics, University of Edinburgh, King’s Buildings, West Main 
Boad, Edinburgh 

Journal 

Ani'inal Breeding Abstracts (quarterly) commencing April 1933. Annual 
subscription 15a. 


Occasional Papers 

Bibliography on the works of J. C. Ewart (free to subscribers of Ani 
Breeding Abstracts^ Vol. 1), 1934 ........ 6d 

Animal Breeding in the British Empire. A Survey of Research i d 
Eiperiinent, 1934 .......... 2a. 

VII. Obtainable from the Imperial Bitreau of Animal Heai.th, \'ETFRiNARy 
Research Laboratory, New Haw. Weybrtdge, Surrey 

Abstracting Journal 


The Veterinary Bulletin : 

Annual subscription ......... 40^. 

indexing Publication 

Index Veterinarius: FoMTiBBUGB a, year. Annual subscription (postage paid) 80a. 

VIII. Obtainable from the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Rowett ’ 
Research Institute, Bucksbubn, Aberdeen 

Journal 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. — (Issued uudei the direction o(‘ the Imperial 
Agricultural Bureaux Council, the Medical Research Council and the Reid 
Library) Subscription per volume of 4 numbers . . . .21a. 

Per single number . . . . bs. 6d. 


Occasional Papers 


Technical Oommunication : 

5. Recent Research in Poultry Nutrition, by A. R. G. Emelie , 


lA. 



List of Agricultural Publications in India from 1st February 

to 31st July 1935. 


Title 

Author 

Where published 

0 




GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture and Livestock in India, 
VoU V, parts 2, 3 an<J 4. 
Annual subscription Rs. 6 or 98, 
9d, (A bi-monthly Journal of 
Agrioulture and Animal Hus- 
bandry for the general reader 
interested in agriculture or live- 
stock in India or th^ ^-^ics). 

The Madras Agricultural Journal 
(Monthly). Annual subscrip- 
tion Rs. 4. 


The Journal of the Trichinopolg 
District Agricultural Associa^ 
tion , — (English and Tamil). 
Quarterly. Annual subscrip- 
tion Re. 1-8-0 for non-members, 
free for members. 

The Journal of the Mysore Agricul- 
tural and Experimental Union , — 
(English). Quarterly. Price, 
As. 12 per copy. 


The Journal of the Mysore Agricul- 
tural and Experimental Union , — 
(Klannada). Monthly. Price 
,As. 4 per copy. 

The Poona Agricultural College 
Magazine, — (Quarterly). Annual 
subscription Rs. 2-8-0. 


Issued under the autho- 
rity of the Imperial 
Coimcil^of Agricultural 
Research. 


K. Ramiah (Editor). 
Published by tne M.‘ A. 
S. Union, Agricultural 
and Research Institute, 
Coimbatore. 

Issued the Trichino- 
poly District Agricul- 
tural Association, Tep- 
pakulam Post. 


Manager of Publica 
tions, Delhi. 


The Secretary, M. A. S. 
Union, Agricultural 
College, Lawley Road, 
P. O. 


The Secretary, The Tri- 
chinopoly District 
Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Teppakulam 
Post. 


B. Narasimha Iyengar j The Secretary, The 
(Chief Editor). Mysore Agricultural 

j and Experimental 

j Union, Seshadri Road, 

I Bangalore. 


N. Venkatasubbaiya 


Ditto. 


V. G. Deshpande and 
8. M. Rao (Editor). 


The Editor, Poona Agri- 
cultural College, Maga- 
zine, Poona. 


Shetki Shetkhari (Marathi, Month- 
ly). Annual subscription 
Re. 1-3-0. 


Vasudev Ganesh Pande. 


The Editor, Shetki Shet- 
kari. Agricultural 
College, Poona. 


The Planters' Journal and Agricul- Theo. H. Thorne (Edi- 
turist (Fortnightly). Annual tor). i 

subscription Rs. 10 or Kid. 


The Manager, The Plan- 
ter’s Journal and Agri- 
culturist, 13, Ezra 
Mansions, Calcutta. 


ti 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURE— confd. 


Kri^hi-Sampad (Bengali, Month- 
ly). Annual subscription 

Rs. 3. 

N. K. Ghosh (Editor) . 

t 

Manager, Krishi Sam- 
pada Office Dacca. 

Mufidul Mazarain (Urdu) . 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 

Government Printing 
and Stationery, U. P., 
Allahabad . 

Kiaan UpJcarak (Hindi) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The A llahahad Farmer ( Bi -month - 
ly). Annual subscription in 
India Rs. 2. i 

i 

Seasonal Notes* — (Price, As. 4 per ’ 
copy). 

B. M. Pugh (Editor). 
Published by the Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

Allahabad. 

1 

I Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

i Punjab. 

1 

The Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute, United 
Provinces (American 
Presbyterian Mission), 
Allahabad. 

Government Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

The Nagpur Agricultural College 
Magazine (Quarterly). Annual 
subscription Rs. 3. 

Kiaan (Hindi — Quarterly) Annual 
subscription Rs. 2 or As. 8 per 
copy. 

1 

jPublihhed by P. D. Nair, 

1 Agricultural College, 

1 Nagpur. 

Issued by the Agricul- 
tural Association, Bihar 

1 and Orissa. 

i 

The Editor, the Nagpur 
Agricultural College 
Magazine, College of 
Agriculture, Nagpur. 

1 B. N. Sarcar, Esq., 
Senior Marketing Offi- 
cer and Editor, “ Ki- 
san **, Patna. 

The Production of Cigarette To- 
bacco by Flue -curing (Pusa 
Bulletin No. 187, revised 1936) 
Price Re. 1 or l<f. 9d. 

j 

i F. J. F. Shaw and Kashi 
Rom. 

Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi, 

Reports on the work of the Agri- 
cultural Stations in the Madras 
Presidency for 1933-34. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

S uporintenden t , G cpr - 

emment Press, 

Madras. 

Villagers* Calendar for 1936-36 
•(Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese). 
Price Anna 1 each. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Electricity in Agriculture . 

Issued by the Madras 
G ovemment, Electri • 
city Department. 

Ditto. 

Electric Power for Agricultural 
Uses. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Title 

Author 
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GENERAl 

1 1 

L AGRICULTURE-contff . 

A Blind foitning Implement. 
(Tamil, Kanarese and Malaya- 

N. Q. Charley 

1 Superintendent^ Gov- 
j ernraent Press, 

lam) Leaflet No. 61 of the Depart 
ment of Agricultiiro, Madras. 


Madras. 

Cotton Leaflet No. 66 of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Madras (English, Tamil and 
Kanarese). 

A. C. Edmonds 

Ditto. 

How to send specimens for exa- 
mination. (Reprinted). Leaflet 
No. 21 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Madras. 

S, R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Ditto. 

The Economic Condition of the 
Ryot in the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict and how to improve it. ' 
Bulletin No. 46 of the Depart- ! 
ment of Agriculture, Madras. 
Price, As. 6. 

JogiRajh 

1 , j 

i 

Ditto. 

j 

i 

Some practical hints on Beekeeping. 
Bulletin No. 37 of the Depart* 
ment of Agriculture, Madras. 
Price Re. 1. 

S. Ramachandra Iyer . 

Ditto. 

Tohra {Ovdbanche sp.) A pest on 
tobacco. 

T. Budhavidheya Hao 
Naidu. 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the ipepartment 

Issued by the Depart- 

Government Central 

of Agriculture, Bombay, for 
1933-34. Price As. 9. 

ment of Agriculture, 
Bomba3^ 

Press, Bomba 5 ^ 

Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture in Sind for the 
year 1933-34. 

Issued by the Chief Agri- 
cultural Officer, Sind. 

Ditto. 

,Note on Cotton Cultivation (re- 

Issued by the Depart- 

Bengal Govomment 

vised). Bulletin No. 2 of 1932 of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
BengcU. 

ment of Agriculture, 
Bengal. 

1 

Press, Alipore, Bengal. 

Report- on the Administration of 

Issued by thd Depart- 

Government Printing 
and Stationery, United 

the Department of Agriculture, 

ment of Agriculture, ^ 

United Provinces, for the year 
ending Jime 30, 1934. 

* ♦ 

United Provinces. 

Provinces, Allahabad. 

i_ 
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Title 


Author 


Where published 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE-confd. 


A Summary of the Important 
results arrived at or indicated 
by the Agricultural Stations in 
the United Provinces during the 
year 1933-34. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
United Provinces, 

j 

Government Printing 
and Stationery, United 
Provinces, Allahabad. 

Methods of Improvement in Crops. 
Bulletin No. 1, General Series 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces. 

R. L. Sethi, B. L. Sethi 
and T. R. Mehta. 

Ditto. 

Early Sowing of Sugarcane. ! 
(Urdu) Leaflet No. 0 of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
United Provinces. 

! Issued b 3 ^ the Depart- 
ment of Agi’i cult lire, 

United Provinces. 

Ditto. 

i 

Utilization of Water Hyacinth as I 
Manure. Leaflet No. 24 of the ! 
Department of Agriculture, 1 
United Provinces. | 

Ditto 

I i 

Ditto. 

Fiold rats in the United Provinces , 
(Hindi), Leaflet No. 0 of the | 
Department of Agriculture, 
United Provinces. 

i 

Ditto . . 1 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture, Punjab for the 
year ending 30th June 1934. 
Price Ro, 1-4-0. 

Issued the Depart- 

ment of Agi'iculture, 
Punjab. 

Government Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. • 

Prospectus of the Punjab Agri- 
cultural College, Ly allpur. i 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

i 

Instructions to Silk Worm Rearer. i 
Leaflet No. 126 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Punjab. ' 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

• 

A New Early -maturing Strain of 
Punjab-American 43 F. Leaflet 
No. 126 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Rich Manure. The Gold of Far- 
mers, Nos. 1 and 2 (Revised). 
(English, Hindi and Marathi). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Government Printing, 
Central Provinces, 

Nagpur. 

• 
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Author 
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1 1 — 

GENERAL AGRICULTintE-conftf. 

A short note on field rats and how 
to control them (Revised). 
(English, Hindi and Marathi). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Government Printing, 
Central Provinces, 

Nagpur. 

Cultivation of substitute Crop for 
Jute (Bengali and Assamese). 
Bulletin No. 6 of 1935 of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Assam. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Assam. 

Assam Government 

Press, Shillong. 

Annual Report on the Department 
of Agriculture, North-West 
Frontier Province for 1933-34. 

Issued by the Govem- 
j ment of tlio North-West 
Frontier Province, 

Peshawar. 

Manager, Government 
Stationery and Print- 
ing, North-West 

Frontier Province, 

Peshawar. 

Summary Proceedings of the 
Twenty -ninth mooting of the j 
Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Bombay, held on the 
28th and 29th August 1934. 
Price Re. 1. 

Issuc>d by the Publicity 
Officer, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 

Bombay. 

Indian Central Cotton 

1 Committee, Bombay. 

Summary Proceedings of the Thir- 
tieth Meeting of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, I 
Bombay, held on the 4th and 
5th February 1935. Price Re. 1 . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture, Gwalior Govern- 
ment for the year 1932-33. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Gwalior Government. 

Alijah Durbar Press, 
Gwalior. 

* A Summary of the Present Acti- 
vities of the Department of 
Agriculture, Gwalior Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 15. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Coffee 
Scientific Officer, 1934-35. Price 
As. 4. 

W. Wilson M.ayne . 

i 

V \ 

• 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Press, Banga- 
lore. 

Annual Administration Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Mysore State for 1933-34. Price 
Re. 1-8. 

■ ^ f 

Issued by tflie Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Mysore, 

i. ; 

Ditto. 
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Author 
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GENERAL AGRICUlWRE-concld. 


Report on the Adminiatnition of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Travancor© State, 
for the year 1933-J4. 

Issued by the Director of 
Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, Travancore. 

1 Government Press, 

1 Travancore. 

! 

T. E. B. No» 1, Paddy Seeds evolv- 
ed by the Botanist for the 
Alkaline Lands in South Travan- 
core. 

N. K. B. Kurup . 

Ditto. 

1 

Typha Spp. (Tamil -Ohfjimpah A 
Note in English. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Manuring of Coconut Palms 

M. K. Narayana Pillai . 

Ditto. 

Report on the Administratioii of 
the Agricultural Department, ! 
Cochin State, for the voar | 
1933-34. 

Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, 
Trichur. 

1 Cocliin Government 

Press, Ernakulam. 

Marketing Survey. (Malayalam) . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Seeds and Seed Selection (Mala- 
yalam). 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Bombay Cotton Annual. No. 14. 
Price Rs. 2, 

Issued imder the autho- 
rity of the East India 
Cotton Association, 

Ltd., Bombay. i 

Published by the Mana- 
ger, Clearing House, 
E.I.C.A. Bombay. 

1 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Family Budgets, 1932-33, of Four 
Tenant-cultivators in the Lyall- 
pur District. The Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Punjab. 
Pciblication No. 40. Price, 
As. 6. 

Sardar Kartar Singh 

^ Published by C. A M.* 
Gazette, Ltd., Lahore 

An Economic Survey of Gajja 
Chak, a village in the Gujran- 
wala District of the Punjab. 
Board of Economic Enquiry, 
Punjab. Rural Section l^bli- 
eation No. 31. Price Rs. 3. 

Inquiry conducted by 
Anchal Dass under the 
supervision of C. E. 
Strickland. 

Ditto. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops in India, 1933- 
34. 

Issued by the DcpartmenI 
of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, 
India, Calcutta. 

Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi. 

Agricultural Statistics of India 
1931-32, Vol. II. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Quinquennial Report on ..Aver- 

age Yield per acre of Principal 
Crops in India for the period 
ending 1931-32. Price Re. 1-14 
or 3ff. 3d. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Season and Crop Report of the 
Madras Presidency, 1933-34. 

Issued by the Board of 
Revenue, Land Re- 
venue and Settlement, 
Madras. 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Press, Madras. 

Annual Season and Crop Report 
of the Bombay Presidency for 
the year 1933-34. Price As. 7 . 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 

Season and Crop Report of Bengal 
for 1934-35. 

Issued by the Dopeirt- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Bengal. 

Bengal Govommeni 

Press, Alipore, Bengal. 

Monthly and Annual Rainfall 
Tables in the Province of Bengal 
« for 1934. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Season and Crop Report of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Burma, 1933-34. 

Issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Settlements 
and Land Records, 
Burma. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing and 
Stationery, Bumia, 
Rangoon. 

Season and Crop Report, Bihar 
a id Orissa, 1934-35. 

4 . 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, 

Bihar and Orissa, 
Gulzarbagh. 


Where published 


Title 
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Title 

1 

Author 

Where published 

1 r 

SUGAR RESEARCH 


The Open-Pan System of White | 
Sugar Manufacture. (2nd edi- 
tion, 1936). Scientific Mono- j 
graph No. 3 of the Imperial j 
Council of Agricultural Re- 1 
search. Price Rs. 3-2-0 or 
59, 6d. 

R. C. Srivastava . 

Manager of Publica* 
tions, Delhi, 

The Planting of Sugarcane. 
Bulletin No. 38 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madras. 
Price, As. 4. 

A, C. Edmonds. . 

Government Press, 

Madras. 

Good Our and Method of its ma- 
nufacture (Urdu) Leaflet No, 20 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, United Provinces. 

i Issued by the Depart- 
1 ment of Agriculture, 

! United Provinces. 

Government Printing 
and Stationerj% United 

i Provinces, Allahabad. 

1 

! 

Sugarcane in Burma with a Note 
on the possibility of White 
Sugar Manufacture in the Pyin- 
mana area. Agricultural Sur- 
vey No. 19 of 1934 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Burma. 

j 

; Government Printing 
j and Stationery, 

j Burma, Rangoon. 

A Rough Survey of suitable Sugar- 
cane areas in Kyaukse Dis- 
trict. 

I Ditto 

1 

1 Ditto. 

Profits from new and ratoon canevs 
(English and Hindi). Leaflet of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

$ 

1 Government Printing, 
i Central Provinces, 

! Nagpur. 

COTTON TECHNOLOGY 


Combing of good quality Indian 
Cotton. Technologic^ Bulle- 
tins, Series A, No, 27. Price 
Re. 1. 

R. P. Richardson and 
Tfazir Ahmad. 

Indian Central Cott on 
Committee, Bombay. 

Effect of Storage prior to ginning 
on the Spinning Quality of 
Cotton. Technological Bulle- 
tin8> Series B, No. 19. Price 
As. 8. 

Nazir Ahmad 

Ditto. 
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Author 

Where published 

COTTON 

Report on the staple length of 
the Indian Cotton Crop of 1934- 
35 season. Statistical Leaflet 
No, 1. Second Issue (1934-36). 
Price 1 Anna. 

1 

TCCHNOLOGY-cont^ 

t Issued by the Indian Con* 

1 tral Cotton Committee, 
Bombay. 

r. 

Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Bombay. 

Spinning Test Report (No 569) 
on Samples of C. P. No. 1 Cot- 
ton, 1934-36. Tech ’--Jeal Cir- 
cular No. 168. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 660) 
on Samples of Berar Cotton^ 
1934-35 Technological Circular 
No. 169. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 561) 
on Samples of Khandesh Cotton, 
1934-36. Technological Circu- j 
lar No. 160. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 566) 
on Samples of Khandesh 
Cotton, 1934-36. Technolo- 
gical Circular No. 161. Price 
As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 667) 
on Samples of Moglai Cotton, 
l'934-36. Technological Circu- 
lar No. 162. Price 4. 

Ditto 

{ 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 668) 
on Samples of Bengal Cotton, 

» 1934-35. Technological Circu 
lar No. 163. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spimiing Teat Report (No. 670) 
on samples of Ujjain (Ujjain) 
Cotton, 1934-36. Technological 
Circular No. 164. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Spinning Teat Report (No. 671) 
on Samples of Ujjain (Mandu- 
sar) Cotton, 1934-35. Techno- 
logical Circular No. 166. Price 
As, 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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COTTOl 

« TECHNOLOGY-cont 

d. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 677) 

Issued by the Indian Cen- 

Indian Central Cotton 

on Samples of Hubli Kumpta 
Cotton, 1934-36. Techno- 
logical Circular No. 166, 

Price As, 4. 

tral Cotton Committee, 
Bombay. 

Committee, Bombay. 

Technological Report on Gadag 1 
(Dharwar-Amcrican), 1934-35. 
Technological Circular No. 167. 
Price As. 4 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 682) 
on Samples of Latur Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 
cular No. 168. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Tost Report (No. 683) on 
Samples of Nanded Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 
cular No. 169. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

! 

Ditto. 

1 

Spinning Tost Report (No. 684) 
on Samples of Muttia Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 

cular No. 170. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

i 

1 

j 

i 

Spinning Test Report (No. 691) 
on Samples of Broach Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 
cular No. 171. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. • 

1 

i 

Spinning Test Report (No. 592) 
on Samples of Jagadia Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- | 

cular No. 1 72. Price As. 4. 

1 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. < 

1 

i 

i 

Spiriiiing Test Report (No. 593) 
on Samples of Punjab American 
Cotton, 1934-35. Technological 
Circular No. 173. Price As. 4. 

Ditto . i 

i Ditto. 

1 

1 

Spinning Test Report (No. 695) 
on Samples of Bailhongal Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 
cular No. 174. Price As. 4. 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 

! • 
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COTTON TECHNOLOGY-conc/d. 

Spiiming Test Report (No. 607) 
on Samples of African Busoga j 
Cotton, 1934-35. Technological 
Circular No. 186. Price As. 4, 

1 Issued by the Indian 

1 Central Cotton Com- 
I mittee, Bombay. 

Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Bombay. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 608) 
on Samples of Kampala Cotton, 
1934-35. Technological Cir- 

cular No. 186. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Spinning Test Report (No. 609) ! 
on Samples of Hubli Upland ' 
Cotton, 1934-35. Technological 
Circular No. 187. Price As. 4. 

i 

Ditto . 1 

1 

Ditto. 

Technological Report on Pun jab - 
American 4F, 1934-36. Tech- 
nological Circular No. 188. ; 

Price As. 4, 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 


FRUITS 


Report of the Committee on the 
Improvement in the Marketing 
of Fruit and Vegetables in the 
town of Bombay 1934. Price j 
Re. 1. 

Issued by the Committee 
appointed by tho Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. 

1 Government Central 

1 Press, Bombay. 

The Guava (Urdu). Bulletin No. 8 
Fruit Series of the Department 
of Agriculture, United Pro- 
vinces. 

W. S. Smith 

Government Printing 
and Stationery, U. P., 
Allahabad. 

The Note on Pine Apple. Bulle- 
tin No. 9, Fruit Series of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
United Provinces 

V. Sane 

Ditto. 

« 

Sundry papers on Fruit Develop- 
ment, Fruit Growers Organi- 
zation and the necessity of im- 
proving the basis of marketing 
(Hiz^di). Bulletin No. 11, Fruit 
Series of the Department of 
Agriculture, United Provinces. 

R.G. Allan . 

Ditto. 

A Study of the Marketing of 
Fruits at Calcutta. 

1 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Government Press, 

Bihar and Orissa, Gul- 
zarbagh. ^ 
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1 


LAC 


A Simple Method for the Forecast 
of Emergence of Lao Larva. 

P.S.Negi . 

-I 

A Simple Method for the Forecast 
of Emergence of Lac Larva in 
Oriya, 

Issued by the Indian Lao 
Research Institute, 

Namkum. 


Lao and the Indian Lac Reaearch 
Institute. 

Lao Cultivation and Shellac In- | 
dustry. 

Dorothy Norris, P. M. 
Glover and R. W. Aldis. 

P. M. Glover . 

The Indian Lac Rc« 
search Institute, 

Namkum, Ranchi. 

The Alimentary Canal, its Appen- 
dages, Salivary glands and the 
Nervous System of the Adult 
Female Lnc Insect., Laccifer 
lacca Kerr (Coocida). 

P.S.Negi . . . j 

1 

1 

1 

! 


The Developmental Stage*:! of 
Bracan tachardicB Cum (Hym). 

1 

P. M. Glovor. . . j 

1 


• 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


» ' 

GENERAL 


The Indian Journal af AgricuU 
tural Science^ Vol. V, parts 1, 2 & 
3. Annual subscription Rs. 16 or 
, 24>i#. (Original scientific work 

in the various branches of science 
applied to agriculture, formerly 
pubh'shed in the Memoirs of the 
Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture in India is now published 
in the Indian Journal of Agri- j 
Cultural Science*) 1 



Issued under the autho- 
rity of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi. 
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BOTANY 


The Bombay Grasses. »Soieiitific 
Monograph No. 5 of the rraporial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 
Price Rs. 20-12-0 or 32.^. 6<f. 

E. J. Blatter and C, 
McCann. Illustrated bv 

1 B. K. Bhide. 

Manager of Publications, 
Delhi. 

8cienti6c Report of the Rice 
Research Stations, Bihar and 
Orissa» Sabour fr)r the year ending 
31st March 1934. 

! Issued by the Depart - 
i mont of Agriculture, 

1 Bihar and Orissa. 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing, 

Bihar and Orissa, 
Culzarbagh. 

CHEMISTRY AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

Making of Poudorette from Night 
Soil (English). Leaflet No. 67 of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

P. V. Ramiah 

Government Press, 

Madras. 

Report on investigation on a New 
and Simple Process for the 
Manufacture of Active Charcoal 
from Paddy husk and on the 
Manufacture of ‘ Cream J aggery * 
using the Active Carbon. Bulletin 
No. 39 of the Department of 
Agriculture, Madras. Price 

As. 10. 

B. Viswanath 

1 

Ditto. 

A Decennial Review of Biochemical 
Investigations on Soils carried 
out in the Central Provinces and 
Berar (Hindi and Marathi). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Gov^ermneiii Printing, 
Central Provii^cos, 

Nagpur. 

The Preparation of Bone -Char 
Manure. Leaflet No. 10. 

Issued by tlie Director, 
Institute of Plant In- 
dustry, Indore. 

The Director, Institute 
of Plant Industry and 
Agricultural Advisef 
to States in Central 
India and Rajputana, 
Indore. 

• 

The Making of Rain- Watered 
Compost Manure from Farm 
Wastes, (Revised). Leaflet 

No. 2. 

( Ditto 

Ditto. 

Use of Scientific Manures such as 
Oilcake, Fish Manure, Prawn 
Dust, etc. (Malayalam). 

Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, 
Trichur. 

Cocliiii Press, Erna- 
kulam. 

• 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY-contcf . 

Restoring the used up Nutritious 
Matters and retaining the fer- 
tility of the Soil (Malayalam). 

Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, 
Trichur. 

! Cochin Press, Ema- 
i kulam. 

Preparation of Cattle Manure and 
Composts (Malayalam). 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Studies on the Peotic Substances 
in Tea. Bulletin No. 6. Price 
Re. 1 for members and Rs. 2 for 
non-members. 

The Nitrogen Distribution in Tea. 
Bulletin No. 7. Price Re. 1 for 
members and Rs. 2 for non- 
members. 

Issued by the Secretary, 
United Planters* Asso- 
ciation of Southern 
India. 

Ditto. 

1 The'. Secretary, United 
Planters’ Association 

1 of Southern India, 

I Glen View, Coonoor, 

! Nilgiris. 

1 Ditto. 

i 

1 

1 

The Aroma of Tea. Bulletin No. 
8, Price Re. 1 for members and 
Rs. 2 for non-members. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

i 

! 

Night Soil Compost Manure . Lea- 
flet of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Travancore. 

K. R. Narayana Iyer 

1 The Director of Agri- 
1 culture and Fisheries, 
j Travancore. 

The Relation between Exchange- 
able Sodium and Crop Yields in 
the Punjab Soils and a New 
Method of Characterising Alkali 
Soils. Punjab ‘ Irrigation 

Research Institute, Research 
Publication Vol. IV, No, 5. 

A. N. Puri . 

1 

1 Superintendent, Gov- 
j enunent Printing, 

Punjab, Lahore. 

1 

1 

A Simple Method for Deteimining 
the Reaction and Titration 
curves of Soils. Punjab Irriga- 
tion Research Institute, Research 
r Publication, Vol. IV, No. 6. 

Balmokand Anand and 
A. N. Puri. 

Ditto. 

PLANT DISEASES 


The Fungi of Bombay. Bulletin 
No. 176 of 1934 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bombay. 
Price As. 12. 

« - 

B, N. TJppal, M. K. Patel 
and M. N. Kamat. 

Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 
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1 

1 

! 

1 

PLANT DISEASES-confd. 


Two Common Diseases of Citrus 
Trees in the United Provinces 
(Urdu and Hindi), Bulletin 
No. 7. Fruit Series of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, United 
Provinoes* 

P. K. Dey . 

Government Printing 
and Stationery, Unitted 
Provinces, Allahabad. 

Cookie Disease of Wheat. 
Lealtet No. 127 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Government Printings 
Punjab, Lahore. 

A Method of Prevention of Smut 
in Jowar (Revised). (English, 
Hindi and Marathi). Leaflet of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. 

Government Printing, 
Central Pi-otiiii&es, 

Nagpur. 

Control of Jowar Smut (Revised). 
(English Marathi and Hindi). 
Leaflet of the Department of 
Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on the Disease of the 
Coconut Palm. Leaflet of the 
Departmmt of Agriculture, 
Travancore. 

M. K. Varghese . 

The Director of 

Agriculture and 

Fisheries, Travancore. 

1 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


List of Publications on Indian 
Entomology, 1933. Miscella- 
neous Bulletin No. 5 of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. Price As. 9 or 

Compiled by the Offg. 
Imperial Entomologist, 
Pusa. 

Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi 

A Pest on Stored Paddy (English, 

' Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malayalam). Leaflet No. 65 of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

T. V. Ramakrishna Iyer. 

Government Pressr, 

Madras. 

i%e Hou^ Fly Nuisance and its 
^§1 ttamot Traps 
(Nanai^e and Malayalam). 
Leaflet No. 64 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madras. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto. 
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ENTOMOLOGY-confrf. 

luseot and Fungus Pests of Stored | T. V. Ramakrishna Iyer Government Press, 
Paddy# Leaflet No. 68 of the I Madras. 

Department of ^Agriculture, 

Madras, 

Sugarcane Borer (CJrd '' • Leaflet i Issued by the Depart- Government Printii^ 
No. 19 of the Depurtmt/^t of ment of Agriculture, and Stationery, Unit- 

Agriculture, United Provinces. United Provinces. ed Provinces, Allaha- 

bad- 

Stem Borer of Sugarcane. Leaflet Ditto . Ditto. 

No. 22 of the Department of 
Agriculture, United Provinces. 

Pyrilla Attack on Sugarcane (Eng- Ditto . Ditto, 

lish and Hindi). Leaflet No. 23 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, United Provinces. | 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Agriculture and Livestock in India, Issued under the autho- Manager of Publica- 
Vol. V, parts 2, 3 and 4. An- rity of the Imperial tions, Delhi, 

nual subscription Rs. 6 or 9d. Council of Agricultural 
(A bi-monthly Journal of Agri- Research, 
culture and Animal Husbandry 
for the general reader interested* 
in agriculture or livestock in 
India or the Tropics), 

The Indian Journal of Veterinary Ditto . Ditto. 

^ Science and Animal 'Husbandry, 

Vol, V, parts I and 2. Annual 
subscription Rs, 6 or 9^. 9d. 

(A quarterly Journal for the 
publication of scientiflc matter 
relating to the health, nutri- 
tion and breeding of livestock). 

The Indian Veterinary Journal P. Srinivas Rao (Editor) The Editor, The Indian 
(The Journal of the All-India Veterinary Journal, 26 

Veterinary Association). Quar- Wallajah Road, Mod- 

terly. Annual subscription Rs. ras. 

4 or 6s. 4d, for members and 
Rs. 8 or IDs, for others. 
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1 ! 

VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY— contcf. 

The United Provinces Veterinary 
Mag'tzine (English and Urdu). 
Monthly. Issued free to mem- 
bers of the U. P. Veterinary 
Associiition. 

Issued by the United 
Provinces Veterinary 
Association. 

Secretary, United Pro* 
vinoes Veterinary 

Association, Lucknow. 

< 

'The Punjab Veterinary Journal 

Whe Central Proinncea Veterinary 
Journal (Quarterly). 

Helminth Parasites of the Domes- 
ticated Animals in India. Sc. 
Mon. No. 6 of the I. C. A. R. 
Price Rs. 7-12 or 13tf. 3d. 

Issued by the Punjab 
Veterinary Association. 

Issued by the Central 
Provinces Veterinary 
Association- 

G. D. Bhalorao 

1 

1 

1 

The Editor, The Punjab 

V e teri nary J oumal,' 

Lahore. 

The Honorary Secre- 
tary, Central Provinces 
Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Nagpur. 

Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi. 

Annual Administration Report of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bombay Presidency, 1933-34. 

j Issued by the Director 
of Veterinary Services, 
Bombay. 

Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Civil Vete- 
rinary Department, Bengal and 
Bengal Veterinary College, for 
the year 1933-34. 

Issued by the Director 
of Civil Veterinary 
Department and by the 
Principal Bengal Vete- 
rinary College. 

Bengal Government 

Press, Alipore. 

Annual Report of the Civil Vete- 
rinary Department, Punjab for 
the year 1933-34. | 

Issued by the Director, 
Veterinary Services, 

Punjab. 

1 Government Printing, 
i Punjab, Lahore. * 

Prospectus of the Punjab Veteri- 
nary College, Lahore, for the 
session 1935-30. 

Ditto . 1 

j 

Ditto. 

• 

Syllabus of Lectures, etc., for the | 
Diploma Course of L. V. P. j 
^Punjab). j 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

itq[>ort on the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Burma for the year 
ending 31st March 1934. 

Issued by the Director, 
Veterinary Services, 

Burma. 

Superintendent, Gov- 
ernment Printing and 
Stationery, Burma. 

How to improve Cattle* Leaflet 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Revised). (Eng- 
lish, Hindi and Marathi). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces, 

1 

Government Printing, 
Nagpur. 

• 
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VSIEMNAItT SdBENCE ANS ANIMAL 


Silage of Uridal or Jhora ghaa — 
wild deep wate^ paddy. <Brig- 
lish and Assamese). Bulletin No. 
7 of 1935 of the Department ] 
of Agriculture, Assam. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriou^re, 
Assam. 

Assam Gotri:nnMit 

Press, Shillong. 

Annual Report on tL ^ivil Vete- 
tinary Department, Noruh-West 
Frontier Province for 1933-34. 
Price Re. 1-13 or 2«. 

Issued by the Superin- 
tendent, Civil Veterina- 
ry Depcu-tment, North- 
West Frontier Provin- 
ce. 

Manager, GoverniiMit 
Stationery and Print- 
ing, North-West Fron- 
tier Province, Pesfcii- 
wsir. 

Ticks on DoirMtic Cattle (Malaya- 
iam.) 

Our Cattle (Malayalam) 

Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of AgriOnltare, 
Trichur. 

Ditto 

Cochin Government 

Press, Emakulatn. 

Ditto 

Silage (Malayalam) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

A brief wport on the tnrprove- 
ment of Sheep in Mysore. 

A. A. Monteiro 

SopeHntendentv *Giav- 
erMsmt mn- 

galore. 

Feeding of Livestock. Leaflet of 
the Department of Agricnittire, 
Travancore. 

T. C. l^ochunni Biilai v 

l^ublHsIkied hy the Direo- 
tor ef Agr^llem iiid 
Fisheries, Tmvianeore- 

Annual Administration Report of 
Army Veterinaary Settdces 
in India for i933-*S4. 

Issued by the Army 
Headquartors, Qomrter- 
master Ocnemrs 

Branch. 

Government of India 
Press, Sinda. 
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Copies of the undermentioned publications are available for free distribution, 
provided the cost of packing and postage or railway freight is met by the indentor. 
Application should be made to the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
JEte^rch (Publication Section), Imperial Rewrd Depijrtment Building, New 
Delhi 

1. Manual of More Deadly Forms of the Cattle Diseases in India (1903), 

3rd Edition. 

2. Notes on the Cattle of Mysore by A. Kristnasamiengar and Captain 

H, T. Pease (1912). 

3. The Indigenous Breeds of Cattle in Btijputana by Major i'. S. H. 

Baldrey (1911). 

4. The Fodder Grasses of N. India, by Duthie. 

5. Some experiments in the treatment of surra in camel (1913). 

6. Treatment of surra in horses by means of arsenic and its derivation. 

7. Cure of surra in horses by the administration of arsenic. 

8. Immunization against Charbon Symptomatique by means of a single 

vaccine (1909). 

9. Report on the experiment carried out to test the susceptibility of cattle 

for several diseases and on improved method of rinderpest serum 
preparation (1913). 

10. Flax in India, by Robert S. Finlow (1918). 

11. Catalogue of Ferns in the Herbarium of the Government of India at 

Saharanpur (1890). * 

12. Agriculture in India, by James Mackenna (1915). 

13. Report of Mr. C. S. Marten on the Foreign Market for Indian Timber 

(1927). 

14. Report on the extension of cinchona cultivation in India, by Lt. Col. 

Gage. 

• 16. Catalogue of the “ Plants of Kumaun ”, by Sir Richard Strachey and 

Dn^e. 

16. Report of the Proceedings of the Second Entomological Meeting (1917). 

17. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Entomological Meeting (1924). 

18. Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1919-20 to 1921-22 and 

1923-24 to 1928-29. 
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19. Report on the progress of Agriculture in India, 1907-09, 1909-10. 
191M2 to 1918.19. 


20. Memoirs of the Imperial Department of Agrioultuie in India. 


(а) Botanical Series. 

(б) Bacteriological Series. 

(c) Chemical Series. 

(d) Entomological Series, 
(c) Veterinary Series. 


1 


►Most of the back numbers are 
available and can he supplied 
as far as possible. 


21. Agricultural Journal of India. 

22. Journal of the Central Bureau for ! 

Animal Husbandr}' and Dairy- ; 
ing in India. J 


Ditto. 


23. Notes N,. ^ he collection and preservation of entomological Bpe(‘imens : 
Study of Jife history of iuse(*t;s. by Stebbiiig (1901). 
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Council of AgrkuUural Research, 

V . Shaw, D.So., A.R,C.S., F.L.S., I.A.S., Diredor, Imperud Institute of 
igricultural Research, PpSa. 

. , ITS, F.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Dir^or, Impenal Institute of Veterinary Research, 
MuJdesar. 

M.A., I.E.S., Professor of Botany, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

IVakth, D.Sc., I.A.S. , Physiological Chemist, Imperial Department of Agricul- 
ture in hidia, Bangalore. 

Mehta, I.O.S., Secretary, Imperial GouncU of Agricultural Research, 
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